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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GOING  HOME. 

Mrs.  RAWLINS’S  annoyance  may  bo  better  ima¬ 
gined  than  described  when  Meg  came  to  her  room 
door  about  half-past  seven,  looking  like  a  ghost,  and 
said  she  must  go  home  directly — she  was  wanted. 

“  What,  have  you  had  a  letter,  then  r”  inquired  the 
other. 

“  No,”  said  Meg,  “  but  I  must  go.” 

“  Well,  I  never,  miss  !  When  folks  are  paid,  and 
paid  highly  too,  they’ve  no  business  to  talk  about  must, 
unless  it  is  must  do  their  duty.” 

“lam  sorry  to  put  you  to  inconvenience,  IMrs.  Raw¬ 
lins,  but  I  have  other  duties  far  above  those  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  here.  I  have  neglected  them  sinfully.  I  am 
going  back,  in  all  humility,  to  take  up  the  burden  anew.” 

“  Prayerfully,”  she  might  have  added  if  Mrs.  Raw¬ 
lins  had  been  quite  a  different  person.  As  it  was,  Meg 
stopped  short  here  ;  but  her  lips,  in  closing,  took  such 
a  resolute  fold,  that  Mrs.  Rawlins  felt  it  was  idle  to 
oppose.  But  she  snapped  out  spitefully — 

“  I  may  as  well  tell  you  fair  1  sha’n’t  pay  you.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  paid.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  go  along,  and  good  riddance  of 
bad  rubbish,  that’s  all.” 

The  supreme  vulgarity,  the  impotent  spite  of  her 
parting  malediction,  would  have  amused  Meg  immensely 
at  any  other  time,  but  the  gloom  on  her  spirits  made 
laughter  impossible  now.  She  went  and  packed  her 
things,  and  then  counted  her  money.  She  had  just 
enough  to  take  her  home,  third  class — Meg,  who  had 
always  travelled  cn  primesse,  with  a  maid  at  her  elbow, 
and  a  sable  rug  over  her  feet. 

But  she  was  so  glad  to  get  away,  and  to  feel  that  she 
was  on  the  road,  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  complain 
at  anything.  The  three  Rawlins  girls  were  at  the 
window,  tittering  as  usual,  and  whispering  together, 
most  anxious  to  attract  attention,  and  greatly  disappointed 
at  their  poor  success. 
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Meg  would  never  see  them  again  on  this  side  of  the  * 
grave,  and  could  afford  to  be  indulgent.  She  was  going 
bravely  to  her  duties  at  last,  and,  but  for  the  painful 
presentiment  that  hung  over  her,  would  have  gone — 
not  gladly,  perhaps,  but  more  patiently  than  she  could  ' 
have  believed  possible  awhile  back. 

She  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  How  could  she  have 
ever  hoped  for  God’s  blessing  whilst  she  was  living  in 
the  daily  breach  of  her  marriage  vows  ?  She  felt  inclined,  . 
like  the  prodigal  son,  to  cast  herself  at  her  husband’s 
feet,  calling  out  that  she  had  sinned  against  Heaven  in 
sinning  against  him,  and  that  she  should  hardly  dare  ask 
pardon  from  above  until  she  had  his  forgiveness  to  ’ 
advance  as  a  plea. 

Meg’s  heart  throbbed  wildly  at  each  familiar  place 
they  passed  nearing  home ;  and  at  last  she  was  at  the 
very  doors.  The  front  one  stood  open  as  Meg  passed 
in,  hot  with  shame,  quivering  in  every  limb,  but  reso¬ 
lute  still.  She  made  her  way  to  Mrs.  Vian’s  room  first,, 
and  found  it  empty.  She  had  a  long  struggle  with  her 
pride  before  she  had  the  courage  to  ring,  and  hardly 
dared  face  her  mother’s  maid  when  she  appeared. 

“  Where  is  Mrs.  Vian  ?”  she  said  shortly  and  sharply,  . 
in  her  anxiety  to  hide  her  emotion;  “is  she  down¬ 
stairs  ?” 

Spence’s  self-control  did  her  the  utmost  credit.  If 
Meg  had  only  been  gone  an  hour  her  answer  could  not 
have  been  more  respectful  and  calm. 

“  No,  ma’am,  she  is  with  hir.  Dale.” 

“  Isn’t  Mr.  Dale  here 

“  He  is  at  the  rectory,  ma’am.” 

“  How  long  ?” 

Meg  made  her  sentence  short  because  her  breath' 
was  short. 

“  Exactly  two  months.’’ 

All  the  warm  blood  in  Meg’s  veins  grew  sluggish  and 
chill,  and  she  bit  a  cry  in  two  as  it  was  hurrying  through 
her  white  lips. 

“  Mr.  Dale  is  ill  ?” 

Spence  had  very  little  sympathy  for  a  young  persoB  - 
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who  considered  her  own  whims  and  fancies  before  the 
feelings  of  those  belonging  to  her.  Moreover,  Spence 
thought  that  having  a  good  home,  a  kind  husband,  and 
every  luxury  the  heart  could  desire,  Meg  ought  to  have 
made  herself  contented.  She  determined  to  give  her  a 
lesson,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  and  so 
she  answered  abruptly,  and  without  disguise — 

“  Mr.  Dale  is  dying.” 

“  Dying !” 

Meg’s  voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  murmur,  far  down 
in  her  throat,  and  before  Spence  could  add  another 
word  she  was  gone. 

Across  the  moor  at  wild  speed,  through  the  quiet 
lane,  and  up  to  the  pretty  rectory,  the  gate  of  which 
stood  open.  Meg  dashed  through,  scarcely  noticing 
that  her  mother’s  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  with  Old 
Ben  on  the  box,  looking  straight  at  her  with  longing, 
loving  eyes. 

She  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  him  as  she  shook 
the  uoor  open  and  entered.  The  house  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave.  No  murmur  of  voices  welcomed  her — there 
were  no  sounds  of  life  above  or  below,  and  a  horrible 
fear  came  upon  her  that  all  was  over.  But  at  this 
moment  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice  on  the  landing, 
saying,  in  a  grave  undertone — 

“  I  shall  send  the  carriage  home  and  remain  here. 
Mr.  Dale  seems  a  great  deal  weaker  than  he  was  yester¬ 
day.” 

Mrs.  Vian  came  softly  down,  and  walked  straight  into 
her  daughter’s  outstretched  arms.  She  gave  one  quick, 
sudden  glance  at  Meg,  and  then,  disengaging  herself, 
said  coldly — 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  come  at  last ;  it  is  time.” 

“  Oh,  mamma  !”  sobbed  Meg,  “  he  cannot  be  dying.” 

“  Go  and  see  for  yourself,”  replied  Mrs.  Vian,  still 
more  coldly,  as  she  stood  aside  to  let  Meg  pass. 

“  Won’t  you  come  with  me  ?” 

“  No.” 

A  bitter  cry  broke  from  Meg’s  lips. 

“  Oh  !  mamma,  how  cruelly  changed  you  are  !” 

“  That  man  upstairs  loved  yon,”  said  Mrs.  Vian, 
looking  at  Meg  with  stern,  reproachful  eyes  -,  “  he  was 
a  man  of  honour,  upright,  gentle,  courteous,  and  he 
gave  you  an  honest  love  that  had  been  gathering  up  its 
strength  through  forty  years — all  for  you.  You  might 
have  found  happiness  in  his  happiness  if  you  could  have 
waited  patiently  for  awhile,  but  you  had  no  conscience, 
no  heart.  You  have  broken  this  man’s  spirit,  wounded 
his  pride,  destroyed  his  life,  and  now  go  up  and  see 
your  own  work.  You  are  my  own  daughter,  and 
therefore  I  love  you  still — if  you  were  another  woman’s 
child  I  should  pity  her  with  my  whole  soul.” 

Mrs.  Vian’s  voice  broke  down  here,  for  Meg  was  on 
her  knees  by  this  time,  clinging  to  her  skirt,  looking  up 
at  her  with  beseeching  eyes. 

“  Oh  !  mamma,  how  shall  I  dare  ask  kirn  to  forgive 
me  if  you  cannot  r” 

“  Go  and  ask  him,”  said  Mrs.  Vian,  taking  her  skirt 
out  of  Meg’s  eager  clutch,  “  and  whatever  he  says  I 
say.” 

And  hirs.  Vian  passed  on. 

Meg  stood  at  the  door  of  her  husband’s  chamber  for 


a  long  while,  without  the  heart  to  enter.  Then,  in 
sudden  desperation,  she  turned  the  handle  and  crept  in. 

It  was  a  dull  grey  winter’s  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Dale’s 
back  was  towards  her.  He  lay  so  still  that  she  fancied 
he  must  be  sleeping,  not  daring  to  suggest  any  other 
alternative  even  to  herself.  But  he  had  heard  her  step, 
for  he  moved  slightly,  and  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice — 

“  You  will  let  me  know  directly  Margaret  comes, 
Mrs.  Vian — I  am  expecting  her  every  moment.” 

That  moment — for  it  was  scarcely  more  ere  Meg  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  and  his  arms  were  clasped  about 
her  neck. 

“  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !” 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  his  dim  eyes  dwelt  lovingly 
on  her  face,  and  he  gathered  up  all  his  strength  to  return 
with  fervour  the  first  willing  kiss  he  had  ever  received 
from  his  wife’s  lips. 

Half-an-hour  later,  when  Mrs.  Vian  came  in,  Meg 
was  perched  on  the  edge  of  Mr.  Dale’s  bod,  holding 
one  of  his  limp  hands  against  her  pink  palms,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  him  with  tender  eyes,  still  moist  with 
tears. 

“  You  will  forgive  me  now,  mamma  ?” 

“  What  docs  Mr.  Dale  say  ?” 

Meg  stooped  and  kissed  he.*  husband’s  hand. 

A  faint  gleam  of  light  came  over  the  grey  face. 

“  Mr.  Dale  says  that  he  thanks  God  for  His  great 
mercy,  Mrs.  Vian,  and  that  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
have  lost  his  wife  to  find  in  her  place  a  sweet  and  gene¬ 
rous  woman,  who  can  pardon  him  the  cruel  sin  of 
having  married  her  against  her  will,  and  selfishly  wrecked 
a  bright  young  life.” 

“  Oh  !  Mr.  Dale,”  Meg  murmured  painfully,  “  it  is 
you  who  are  generous.  But  you  must  not  try  to  make 
me  seem  in  the  right  when  I  have  been  so  very,  very 
wicked.  I  was  wrong  all  the  way  through,  and  you 
were  so  patient — so  true — so  honourable.  But  only 
get  well,”  she  added,  wiping  away  the  tears  that 
showered  down  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  “  and  we 
will  have  a  second  wedding-day,  and  start  anew.  We 
understand  each  other  better  now,”  she  added,  softly 
and  tenderly,  as  she  pressed  the  poor  limp  hand  with  a 
grateful  pressure,  “  if  you  can  only  forgive  me,  Charles.” 

•She  had  never  called  him  Cliarles,  although  he  had 
always  been  dreaming  and  hoping  that  it  might  come 
natural  to  her  some  of  these  days.  No  wonder,  then, 
he  thrilled  to  hear  it,  and  that  life  came  tingling  back 
into  his  veins  with  an  eager,  vivacious  flow  that  cheated 
her,  and  even  him,  into  believing  that  her  gracious  de¬ 
signs  were  to  be  accomplished. 

Meg  never  left  him  alter  this.  It  was  the  only  atone¬ 
ment  she  could  make — and,  indeed,  he  could  not  bear 
her  out  of  his  sight.  If  she  only  moved,  his  faint  clasp 
tightened,  and  he  would  look  for  her  yearningly. 

“  Meg,  my  love.” 

“  I  am  here.” 

And  she  would  stoop  forward  to  show  herself.  The 
smile  of  ineffable  contentment,  of  deep,  enduring  love, 
that  broke  over  his  face,  was  very  touching.  Meg 
would  move  out  of  sight  again  for  a  second  to  wipe 
away  a  furtive  tear. 

And  yet  though  he  seemed  so  grateful  for  all  her 
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care — so  happy  in  her  new  tenderness — he  never  ex¬ 
pressed  the  smallest  desire  to  live.  Once  they  were  alone 
together  in  the  gloaming.  The  dusky  light  falling  on 
Mr.  Dale’s  face  made  it  look  unusually  white  and  worn, 
and  his  eyes  wore  a  hollow,  startled  expression.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  spoke. 

“  I  was  always  waiting  for  you,  my  love,  for  I  knew 
you  would  come,  and  1  am  so  thankful  that  you  are 
here.  I  couldn’t  have  borne  that  my  memory  should  be 
connected  with  such  a  painful  regret  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  banish  all  thought  of  me  out  of  your  mind. 
Now  you  will  be  able  to  remember  me,  and  I  shall  have 
the  blessed  thought  in  dying,  that  I  shall  not  lie  forgotten 
in  my  grave.” 

“  Oh !  but  you  are  not  dying,  Charles  !”  she  mur¬ 
mured  with  passionate  vehemence.  “You  don’t  try  to 
live — it  is  only  that.” 

“  No,”  he  said  quietly,  “  I  don’t  want  to  live,  Meg.” 

“  Not  for  my  sake  ?” 

“  It  is  for  your  sake  I  want  to  die,  my  love.” 

“  Y'ou  mistrust  me  still,  then  ?”  she  said,  in  a  pained, 
conscious  tone.  “  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  your  con¬ 
fidence,  Charles ;  but  I  thought  you  would  under¬ 
stand - ” 

She  stopped  short  here,  and  he  finished  the  sentence 
for  her. 

“You  thought  I  should  understand  that  you  had 
banished  the  past  altogether  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  was  what  I  meant.” 

“  And  I  refuse  to  accept  a  single  other  sacrifice  at 
your  hands,  Meg.  Y’^ou  gave  me  your  life  ;  I  return 
the  gift  thankfully,  ard  I  beg  you,  my  love,  to  be  happy 
in  your  own  way  after  I  am  gone - ” 

^leg  pressed  her  burning  cheek  against  his  cold, 
damp  forehead. 

“  I  know  what  you  think,”  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
“  but  if  I  were  free  a  hundred  times  over  I  would  never 
do  that.  Y'ou  forget  that  there  would  be  a  grave  be¬ 
tween  us — an  undying  regret  nothing  could  ever  efface. 
Don’t  think  so  badly  of  me  as  to  believe  that  life  could 
be  the  .'’same  to  me  ever,  having  lost  you  through  my 
own  folly  and  sin.  If  you  die  1  will  be  your  widow 
always,  but  no  one  clse’s  wife.” 

“  Hush  !  my  love,  hush  !”  he  said  gently,  “  that  is  a 
rash  vow,  and  a  needless  one.  Life  has  been  so  sweet 
to  me  these  last  few  days  that  health  would  be  a  pain 
instead  of  a  pleasure,  if  I  could  not  picture  your  gain.” 

“  Oh,  Charles,”  she  sobbed  and  cried,  “  can’t  you 
see  that  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  you  now  ?  Can’t  you 
sec  that  my  life  must  be  one  long  sorrow  if  you  die, 
and  that  you  leave  me  utterly  defenceless,  without  even 
the  comfort  of  a  quiet  conscience,  or  the  blessing  of 
peace  ?  How  could  I  bear  it  ?  how  could  I  bear  it  ?” 
and  the  sobs  became  a  w'ild  passion  of  grief ;  “  the  only 
hope  I  have  in  all  the  w'orld,the  only  gleam  of  comfort, 
is  in  believing  that  I  shall  be  able  to  atone  to  you  for 
the  past  by  a  long  life  of  patient  devotion.” 

“  Ah !”  he  said,  “  but  your  patience  would  be  my 
pain.  I  thought  I  could  be  satisfied  with  a  little  love, 
if  my  wife  were  true,  and  I  could  trust  her,  but  love 
became  my  master  in  the  end,  and  I  wanted  what  I  could 
not  hope  to  have — an  undivided  heart,  and  a  tender¬ 


ness  as  deep  as  my  own.  Tou  could  never  give  me 
that.”  i 

“  Why  not  ?  Only  live !”  was  her  vehement  prayer. 

He  put  his  hand  over  her  head. 

“  My  dear  love,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  I  would  fain 
live  fioiu,  because  I  begin  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
worse  to  part  from  me  than  to  keep  me  ;  but  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  and  my  very  hours  are  numbered.  Don’t  sob 
so  terribly,  my  poor  child — there  are  things  we  cannot 
see  as  we  should,  but  God  is  very  merciful  after  all.  ! 

He  knows  what  is  best.  Y"ou  have  a  tender  conscience, 

Meg,  and  I  fear  it  will  torture  you  for  a  long  while,  but 
that  may  be  just  the  discipline  you  need  to  bring  you 
nearer  to  Him ;  and  remember  this  for  your  comfort, 
that  in  my  last  conscious  prayer  I  shall  couple  your 
name  with  a  blessing,  my  wife.” 

Then  Mrs.  Vian  came  in,  and  finding  Meg  so  entirely 
overcome,  and  Mr.  Dale  looking  pale  and  faint,  enticed 
her  daughter  away,  upon  the  only  plea  she  would  have 
listened  to,  and  took  her  place  whilst  she  went  into  tlu 
garden  to  recover  herself. 

Mr.  Dale’s  eyes  were  closed,  and  on  his  face  was 
that  strange  grey  shadow  which  falls  but  once.  But 
at  the  sound  of  the  door  shutting  he  looked  up. 

“  Mrs.  Vian,  are  you  there  ?” 

She  came  round  at  once  to  where  he  could  see  her. 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  whilst  I  can.  Meg  has 
been  promising  me  that  she  will  never  marry  again  after 
I  am  gone,  and  I  have  said  very  little,  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  deprive  her  of  the  smallest  comfort.  But  Meg 
is  very  young,  and  time  is  such  a  wonderful  healer.  In 
softening  her  grief  it  will  also  soften  her  heart,  and 
make  her  yearn  within  herself  for  a  husband’s  tender¬ 
ness,  and  the  loving  clasp  of  little  arms  about  her  neck. 

When  you  see  this,  and  find  that  she  is  ready  to  cast 
away  this  happiness  for  the  sake  of  my  memory,  you 
w'ill  go  to  her,  and  tell  her  from  me  that  my  last  wish 
was  that  she  should  listen  to  this  cry  of  her  woman’s 
heart,  and  marry  the  man  she  loves,  whoever  this  man 
may  be.  Y'ou  understand  ?” 

“  Supposing  even  it  should  be  Captain  Vian,  you 
mean  ?” 

blr.  Dale’s  face  changed  a  little,  but  he  answered 
bravely — 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  you  must  see  that  Meg  ought  not  to  break  her 
vow.” 

“  Ihave  not  accepted  it,  and  therefore  it  is  null  and  void. 

Besides  it  is  my  last  wish,  Mrs.  Vian,  and  I  think  that 
would  weigh  with  her  more  than  a  rash  promise,  which 
I  protested  against  internally  directly  it  was  made.” 

“  I  think  it  would  ;  but,  Mr.  Dale,  I  cannot  but  hope 
now  that  Meg  has  returned  to  her  duty,  you  will  recover, 
and  give  her  the  chance  for  which  she  yearns  —  of 
atoning  for  the  past  ?” 

“Tell  me  candidly,  do  I  look  like  a  living  man  r” 

“  No.” 

The  word  was  wrung  from  her  involuntarily,  and  she 
was  sorry  directly  it  was  spoken.  But  it  showed  how 
much  there  was  that  was  noble  in  Mr.  Dale’s  character, 
and  how  thoroughly  he  had  prepared  his  mind  for  this 
contingency,  for  he  said  with  grave  tranquillity — 
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“  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Vian,  for  having  the  courage  to 
be  frank  with  me.  The  worst  kind  of  deception  is  that 
which  would  cheat  a  dying  man  into  the  belief  that  he 
will  live.  And  now  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say. 
Take  care  of  Meg  after  I  am  gone,  and  be  very  gentle 
with  her.  If  I  had  only  understood  her  before  as  I 
understand  her  now,  I  should  have  acted  very  differently. 
So  far  her  life  has  been  a  miserable  wreck  ;  but  I  pray 
God,  with  my  waning  breath,  that  the  future  may  re¬ 
deem  the  past.” 

Mrs.  Vian  was  a  proud  woman,  and  an  undemonstra¬ 
tive  one,  but  she  took  the  wasted  hand  in  hers,  and 
kissed  it  reverentially. 

“You  never  think  of  yourself,”  she  said,  and  a  tear 
fell  where  the  warmth  of  her  kiss  still  lingered. 

“  Nay,”  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  “  I  am  afraid  I 
thought  only  of  myself  when  I  married  Meg.” 

“  I  won’t  hear  that ;  she  ought  to  have  been  happy 
with  you  ;  she  would  be  happy  now  if  only  God  would 
spare  your  life.” 

Feeling  that,  Mr.  Dale  could  but  sigh,  but  it  was  the 
only  sign  of  weakness  or  irresolution  he  ever  showed 
all  through. 

All  night  and  day  Meg  sat  beside  him,  and  his  grate¬ 
ful  eyes  sought  hers  always,  even  through  the  death- 
film  that  was  gathering  over  them.  He  was  conscious 
to  the  end,  conscious  of  her  presence,  conscious  of  the 
compassionate,  self-reproachful  love  that  sweetened 
Meg’s  service,  conscious  that  each  prayer  he  prayed 
helped  him,  and  lightened  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  conscious  that  the  end  was  near,  yet  so  patient  that 
Meg,  whose  warm  pulses  froze  at  the  very  thought, 
wondered  how,  life  being  so  sweet,  men  could  let  it  pass 
from  them  so  calmly. 

“  God  bless  you,  my  wife,”  were  the  last  words  he 
ever  spoke. 

When  the  dusk  of  evening  began  to  fall,  he  was 
dying  ;  when  night  came,  he  was  dead. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

“  I  AM  RESIGNED.” 

“  \7'OU  see,  ma’am,”  said  Dr.  Hersfell,  a  dapper  little 

X  man  with  very  shiny  boots,  ‘ ‘  Mr.  Dale  had  always 
a  poor  circulation,  and  he  took  a  chill  somehow  the  night 
he  left  Vian  Hall.  You  understand,  ma’am,  that  to  blame 
Mrs.  Dale  is  the  very  last  of  my  thoughts.  At  the  same 
time,  mind  and  body  being  so  intimately  connected,  if 
you  injure  one  you  injure  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Doctors  have  nothing  more  fatal  to  contend  against  than 
a  want  of  energy  in  their  patients.  If  people  don’t  want 
to  get  well  they  seldom  do  get  well,  and  a  little  hope 
has  sometimes  done  more  good  than  all  our  medicines.” 

“But  what  was  Mr.  Dale’s  complaint  ?”  said  Mrs.  Vian 
rather  impatiently. 

“  He  caught  cold,  ma’am,  and  it  flew  to  the  chest. 
Instead  of  sending  for  me,  he  neglected  it,  and  it  settled 
on  the  lungs.  Mr.  Dale  was  always  exceedingly  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and,  as  I  said  before,  his  circulation  was  bad, 
but  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why,  with  ordinary  care,  he 
shouldn’t  have  lived  to  be  an  old  man.” 


“  I  don’t  know  that  this  information  is  of  much  use 
to  us  now,”  said  Mrs.  Vian,  so  coldly  that  the  little 
doctor  took  up  his  hat  and  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
room. 

Meg  insisted  upon  following  her  husband  to  the  grave, 
and  at  the  very  last  she  stole  into  the  room  where  he 
lay  to  kiss  his  cold  lips  and  to  place  a  bunch  of  violets 
on  his  breast.  Then  they  shut  him  away  out  of  sight 
of  all  human  eyes  for_ever,  and  the  young  widow  bore 
away  with  her  from  that  open  grave  a  solemn,  poignant 
regret  which  would  discipline  the  whole  of  her  future 
life.  Her  grief  was  the  harder  to  manage  that  it  was  so 
patient  and  still.  She  cried  no  more  tears,  but  she  wasted 
day  by  day,  and  looked  so  white,  that  Mrs.  Vian  grew 
seriously  anxious. 

When  this  had  lasted  for  weeks,  and  no  change 
showed  itself,  her  mother  ventured  to  speak.  They  were 
seated  over  the  fire  in  the  cold  spring  twilight,  and  Meg’s 
hollow  bright  eyes  followed  wistfully  each  hurrying 
spark  that  flew  up  into  the  datkness  of  the  chimney.  A 
short  glad  life  absorbed  into  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 
No  wonder  that  the  comparison  struck  her,  and  her 
pale  young  face  grew  paler,  her  sorrowful  eyes  more 
sorrowful  still. 

Mrs.  Vian  roused  her  presently  from  her  sombre  re¬ 
verie.  It  was  better  to  probe  the  wound  than  to  let  it 
rankle. 

“  Meg,”  she  said  gently,  “  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
more  resigned.” 

A  crimson  flush  mounted  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
other’s  dark  banded  hair,  which  contrasted  so  touchinglv 
with  the  snow  of  her  widow’s  cap. 

“lam  resigned,”  she  answered  in  a  shrinking  voice ; 
“  only  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Afraid  of  what,  my  love  ?” 

“  Afraid  of  my  own  heart.  Oh,  mother  !  you  will  hate 
me — you  ought  to  hate  me,’’  she  went  on  with  passionate 
vehemence;  “it  is  so  wicked  and  cruel,  sohorrible,butcven 
now,  after  all  my  sin,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Captain 
Vian,  and  last  night  I  had  a  strange,  awful  kind  of  thrill, 
when  I  remembered  that  nothing  but  a  rash  vow  made 
to  a  dead  husband  stood  between  me  and  him.  Now  1 
have  told  you  all,  and  is  there  any  woman  under  the 
sun  more  shameless  than  I  ?  Is  there  a  living  creature, 
however  depraved,  I  should  dare  to  look  down  upon  ? 
When  I  try  to  think  of  my  husband  I  see  him,  him  only, 
him  always,  until  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  mad.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  if  he  were  to  ask  me  to  marry  him, 
in  spite  of  my  vow — in  spite  of  the  black  gulf  that  di¬ 
vides  us — I  should  say  yes,  and  having  been  his  wife  one 
happy  day,  should  die  of  despair  the  next.  What  is  to 
become  of  me  ? — what  is  to  become  of  me  ?”  she  cried 
out,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  paroxysm  of  her 
agony.  “  Will  you  ever  own  me  for  a  daughter  after 
this  ?  There  is  that  wretched  creature  Mary  Lee,  v/ho 
has  had  children  and  no  husband,  and  yet  in  God’s  eyes 
she  is  purer  than  I.  The  man  who  was  father  to  her 
children  was  a  drunkard,  and  beat  her  cruelly,  yet  she 
was  faithful  to  his  memory  when  he  died,  and  was  more 
of  a  widow  in  her  heart  than  I  am  at  this  hour.  Why 
don’t  you  disown  me,  mamma  ?  I  can’t  be  your  child. 
Upright  gentlewomen  are  never  cursed  with  daughters 
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like  me.  I  can’t  cry.  I  dare  not  pray.  If  I  -were  to  die 
at  this  moment,  I  should  go  straight  to  hell.” 

“  Oh,  Meg  !  hush!  hush  [’’exclaimed  Mrs.  Vian,  who 
was  actually  terrified  at  this  wild  outburst.  “  Who  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  assign  limits  to  God’s  great  mercy  ? 
If  your  knees  be  stubborn,  force  them  to  bend  ;  fall  on 
your  face  even,  and  ask  Him  for  peace.  Only  pray, 
child,  if  it  be  but  a  few  broken  words — a  mere  murmur, 
without  coherence  and  form.  If  you  cannot  pray  for 
your  soul’s  sake  yet,  pray  for  your  reason’s  sake,  or  you 
will  go  mad.” 

“  Teach  me  how,”  pleaded  Meg,  folding  her  hands, 
and  kneeling  at  her  mother’s  knees  as  she  used  to  do  as 
a  child — “  teach  me  how,  and  I  will  try.” 

There  is  always  one  prayer.  Divinely  taught,  that  comes 
readiest  to  our  lips  in  moments  of  agony,  doubt,  or  fear. 
Mrs.  Vian  inclosed  Meg’s  hands  in  hers,  and  bending 
forward  began  slowly  and  fervently,  “  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  Heaven,”  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Meg’s  lips  were  quiet  until  Mrs.  Vian  came  to  the 
words,  “  deliver  us  from  evil,”  and  then  the  poor  child 
sobbed  out  “  Amen  ”  with  all  her  soul,  and  the  tears 
rained  from  her  eyes,  and  the  burden  at  her  heart 
lightened  ever  so  little. 

“  Thank  you,  mamma,”  she  said  presently.  “  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  morning  and  night  now,  and 
it  will  help  me,  perhaps.  I  have  felt  so  badly  before, 
and  my  conscience  denied  me  all  comfort.  You  don’t 
hate  me,  mamma  ?  I  have  only  you.” 

The  pathos  in  Meg’s  voice,  in  her  dim  beseeching 
eyes,  moved  Mrs.  Vian  to  almost  a  passion  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  love.  She  had  never  been  cold  really,  only  self- 
contained,  as  people  are  who  consider  it  a  duty  to  repress 
and  govern  their  feelings.  But  this  was  the  time  to  for¬ 
get  her  old  principles,  and  presently  the  two,  mother  and 
child,  were  weeping  together,  and  Meg’s  poor  aching 
head  was  pillowed  ever  so  tenderly  on  her  mother’s 
breast. 

“  You  don’t  think  me  so  very,  very  wicked,  mamma?” 

“  My  darling,  you  are  not  worse  than  many  others, 
I  am  sure ;  you  are  only  more  candid  ;  and  when  you 
have  once  had  the  courage  to  confess  your  fault,  repen¬ 
tance  has  begun,  even  if  it  be  not  completed.  Only, 
Meg,  we  must  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  have  ever 
been,  and  you  must  talk  to  me  freely  of  your  feelings. 
This  sorrow  ought  to  bring  us  closer  together,  for  it  has 
been  terribly  bitter  for  us  both.” 

Meg  shuddered  in  her  mother’s  arms,  but  she  said  no 
word,  and  presently  they  separated.  That  evening  she 
seemed  really  better,  and  Mrs.  Vian  hoped  that  the 
change  might  continue.  But  the  first  glance  at  Meg’s 
face  the  next  morning  showed  her  mother  that  the 
gloom  had  settled  again,  and  that  through  the  blackness 
of  her  despair  no  ray  of  light  penetrated.  Mrs.  Vian 
came  softly  behind  her  and  kissed  her. 

“  Meg,  have  you  forgotten  to  pray  ?” 

“  What  is  the  use  ol  it?”  sighed  Meg  through  sullen 
lips ;  “  I  prayed  last  night,  and  T  am  no  better.  The 
unholy  desire  is  still  there,  and  it  is  sweeter  to  keep  it 
than  to  abandon  it.  No,  no — leave  me  to  myself  I  am 
not  worth  redeeming.  I  will  weep  for  my  husband 
when  I  have  ceased  to  rejoice  that  I  am  free.” 


“  Yon  don’t  mean  this,  Meg.  You  are  so  anxious 
to  accuse  yourself  that  you  forget  we  ought  to  be  just 
even  to  ourselves.” 

“  I  can’t  make  myself  seem  worse  than  I  am.” 

“  Nay,  it  is  not  true  what  you  have  just  said.  Instead 
of  rejoicing  over  your  freedom,  you  would  call  your 
husband  back  if  you  could,  Meg ;  but  just  now — and  it 
is  a  form  such  sorrow  as  yours  often  takes — you  have  a 
self-accusing  spirit  in  you,  and  if  you  could  only  per¬ 
suade  yourself  that  you  had  committed  murder,  you 
would  do  it.” 

“  So  I  have  committed  murder.” 

“  My  dear  IVIeg  I” 

“  I  murdered  my  husband  just  as  surely  as  if  I  had 
stabbed  him  or  given  him  poison.  I  hated  my  bonds, 
and  as  they  would  not  loose  themselves  I  broke  them 
asunder.  I  am  so  utterly  horrible  that  I  even  admire 
myself  in  a  widow’s  cap.” 

“  Meg,  I  can’t  let  you  talk  like  this — you  will  per¬ 
suade  yourself,  at  last,  that  all  these  things  are  true.” 

“  So  they  are,”  she  replied  with  a  strange  kind  of 
obstinacy,  and  defended  herself  against  defence,  finding 
an  argument  for  every  argument,  exactly  as  if  it  were  to 
her  interest  that  her  mother  should  think  ill  of  her.  It 
was  such  an  odd  state  of  feeling,  and  so  entirely  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  Mrs.  Vian’s  experience,  that  it  troubled 
her  more  than  it  need  have  done.  She  was  always 
racking  her  mind  to  find  excuses  which,  when  found, 
Meg  would  not  accept,  or  would  ingeniously  torture 
into  accusations  of  the  cruelest  kind. 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have  left  Meg 
entirely  to  herself  at  this  time,  and  have  allowed  her  to 
struggle  singly,  for  her  soul’s  sake.  But  Mrs.  Vian 
was  so  anxious  to  ease  her  of  some  of  the  burden,  that 
she  forgot  it  might  be  advisable  Meg  should  feel  to  the 
full  the  consequences  of  her  ow  i  sin. 

The  days  began  to  lengthen  now,  but  there  was  a 
chill  through  their  brightness  still,  and  though  there 
were  violets  always  in  the  wreaths  Meg  fashioned  for 
her  husband’s  grave,  they  were  only  to  be  found  in 
sheltered  hedgerows  or  sunny  banks.  The  wealth  of 
wild  flowers  that  would  be  here  presently  were  waiting 
for  the  frosts  to  slacken  and  the  cold  blighting  winds  to 
die  away. 

Meg  went  dally  to  the  churchyard,  and  amongst 
the  poor,  but  she  would  see  no  one  who  called,  and 
would  not  allow  a  newspaper  to  be  brought  into  the 
room  which  she  occupied.  She  neither  read  nor  worked, 
but  sat  all  day  in  a  dreary  sort  of  calm  that  looked  like 
another  name  for  despair.  If  Mrs.  Vian  tried  to  rouse 
her  she  would  answer  gently,  but  without  interest,  and 
relapse  into  silence  the  instant  she  might,  without  actual 
rudeness  or  disregard. 

Would  the  sun  ever  shine  for  Meg  again  ?  Mrs.  Vian 
was  weary  of  reiterating  the  question  in  her  own  mind, 
weary  even  of  the  terrible  stillness  which  had  succeeded 
the  piquancy  of  ever-changing  moods  and  the  shock  of 
alternate  storm  and  calm. 

She  had  once  longed  to  see  this  change  in  her  child  ; 
but  she  found  how  wrong  she  had  been,  and  that  Meg 
was  Meg  no  longer  when  she  had  forgotten, how  to 
smile  and  weep. 
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If  Mrs.  Vian  could  have  had  her  Meg,  the  Meg  of 
old  days,  back,  again,  she  would  never  have  dared  ques¬ 
tion  God’s  wisdom  afterwards.  She  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  her  as  she  was,  thankfully,  and  welcomed  every 
change  of  mood  as  a  proof  that  she  won  back  her  child. 

After  the  one  night  when  Meg  had  stooped  even  to 
her  knees,  she  froze  more  and  more.  The  self-accusing 
spirit  grew  silent.  Heaven  knows  there  was  war  still 
at  her  heart,  piercing  her  inwardly  with  a  thousand 
spears,  but  because  it  comforted  her  to  talk  she  would 
not  talk  ;  because  her  mother’s  love  was  sweet  to  suffer 
she  would  not  enjoy  its  sweetness  ;  and  by  punishing  all 
her  warm  impulses,  and  the  natural  cry  of  her  heart  for 
sympathy  and  love,  she  did  penance  for  a  past  wrong, 
and  tried  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  which  held  her  in 
possession. 

But  one  day,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  Meg, 
looking  up  suddenly,  saw  a  shadow  across  the  threshold, 
and  a  man  standing  without.  The  light  came  back  to 
her  eyes,  and  the  colour  to  her  cheek,  as  she  put  out 
her  hands  with  a  cry — “  Cousin  Jack  !” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SAD  TIDINGS. 

JACK  advanced  gravely,  and  taking  Meg’s  hands  sat 
down  beside  her. 

“  I  am  one  of  those  luckless  creatures  who  are  always 
destined  to  give  pain  to  those  they  love.  I  can  never 
come  here  unless  I  bring  bad  news.” 

The  hollow,  eager  eyes  interrogated  him  impatiently. 
“  You  have  had  so  much  sorrow,  Meg.” 

Her  smile  was  oddly  pathetic. 

“  I  dare  say  I  can  bear  a  little  more.  There  are  days 
when  I  long  for  the  excitement  of  some  new  pain ;  I 
want  stinging,  if  only  to  be  sure  that  I  feel.” 

Jack  was  really  penetrating,  and  therefore,  without 
another  word  of  prelude,  he  told  her  simply  that  Captain 
Vian  was  dead. 

She  covered  her  eyes,  but  there  was  not  even  a  tremor 
in  her  voice  as  she  said — 

“  How  ?” 

“  He  was  desperate,  Meg,  they  say,  and  would  volun¬ 
teer  for  any  kind  of  duty  that  was  likely  to  throw  him 
in  danger’s  way.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  you  might 
,  always  see  his  white,  stern  face,  as  he  waved  and 
shouted  to  his  men,  who  simply  adored  him.  When 
Sebastopol  fell,  he  fell  too,  and  lay  under  the  horse’s 
feet — smiling,  Meg,  actually  smiling,  though  he  was 
wounded  unto  death.  A  friend  raised  him — the  only 
man  in  the  world,  as  it  happened,  besides  myself,  who 
knew  the  secret  of  his  life.  ‘  Archie,’  said  Gus,  ‘  tell 
Jack  to  see  her,  and  say  that  I  was  true  to  the  end — 
there  is  no  harm  now,  and  God  bless  you  all.  Hurrah  !’ 
It  was  a  shout  of  victory,  stifled  by  the  cries  of  the 
dying,  and  the  wild  triumph  of  the  victors.  But  it  was 
his  last  word,  poor  fellow — his  very  last.  The  admiral 
has  had  a  hero  for  his  son  now,”  added  Jack,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  “  and  that  comforts  him  wonderfully, 
but  my  mother  can  only  remember  that  she  has  lost  her 
chUd.” 


“  You  will  think  me  very  cruel  for  what  I  am  going 
to  say,”  returned  Meg,  uncovering  her  eyes. 

“  No,  I  sha’n’t — you  know  better  than  that,  Meg.” 

“  I  am  very  thankful  that  Gus  is  dead,”  said  Meg, 
solemn  and  dry-eyed — “  very  thankful.  I  have  prayed 
that  it  might  be  so  night  and  day.” 

“  Oh,  Meg !” 

“  You  don’t  understand.  It  is  because  I  loved  Gus 
so  truly  that  I  wanted  him  dead.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  understand,  evidently.” 

“  All  the  while  he  lived  it  was  such  a  terrible  temp¬ 
tation  for  us  both.  Can’t  you  see  that  ?” 

“  No,  Meg.  You  were  both  free,  and  consequently 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  marry 
some  of  these  days.” 

Jack  spoke  out  bravely,  but  with  obvious  effort.  He 
had  assigned  himself  a  cruel  task,  but  believing  that 
Meg  would  bear  the  tidings  better  from  him  than  from 
any  one,  he  had  resolved,  let  the  suffering  to  himself  be 
what  it  might,  that  she  should  hear  them  from  his  lips. 

He  knew  her  so  well  that  he  was  glad  presently  to 
see  her  crying,  for  he  could  only  tell  that  it  was  so  by 
the  movement  of  her  shoulders.  Meg  must  weep,  but 
she  had  still  the  courage  to  weep  silently. 

Presently  she  grew  calmer,  and  spoke. 

“  You  needn’t  think  better  of  me  than  I  deserve, 
cousin  Jack.” 

And  then  she  told  him  all,  not  sparing  herself  one 
whit,  we  may  be  sure — speaking  of  the  wild,  passionate 
struggles  that  had  disfigured  her  married  life,  of  her 
love  tor  Gus,  and  how,  if  he  had  been  less  noble  and 
true,  she  should  have  fled  with  him  that  night  thev 
met  for  the  last  time.  Not  to  her  own  mother  could 
Meg  have  been  so  entirely  candid  ;  she  conce.aled  nothing, 
but  poured  the  whole  story  eagerly  into  Jack’s  car. 

“  And  now  what  do  you  think  of  me  {"  she  asked  at 
the  end,  looking  up  at  him  with  very  wistful  eyes. 

Somehow  Jack’s  affection  w’as  precious  to  Meg, 
though  she  would  rather  have  forfeited  it  for  ever  than 
have  withheld  a  single  word  of  the  truth. 

“  I  think  now  what  I  tliought  before,  Meg — that  you 
are  a  woman,  and  not  an  angel.  You  do  not  excuse 
yourself,  neither  do  I  excuse  you,  but  I  see  how  it  all 
happened.  You  were  born  into  the  world  with  a 
passionate,  lawless  nature  that  required  early  discipline, 
and  in  default  had  to  discipline  itself.  You  were  only 
eager  to  enjoy  life,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
that,  having  left  school,  you  had  harder  lessons  still  to 
learn  than  any  they  had  given  you  there.  But  you  are 
wiser  now,  hleg,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  far  more 
sorrowful ;  God’s  mercy  has  saved  you  from  shipwreck 
in  the  storm — be  thankful  for  that,  and  try  and  see  what 
I  see — tranquil  years  beyond  the  dull  grey  level  that 
seems  to  lie  before  you  now.” 

“  If  I  could  realise  that  I  am  sure  I  could  be  patient. 
Jack.  But  I  dare  not  believe  that  there  will  ever  come 
a  day  when  I  shall  cease  to  suffer  for  my  sin.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  believe  in  God’s  mercy  r” 

“  With  all  my  heart !” 

“  Then,  Meg,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  your 
repentance  will  bear  fruits.  Where  are  we  told  that 
peace  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  repent  r” 
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“  Nowhere,  and  yet  it  seems  too  much  to  hope  for, 
Jack,  when  you  deserve  so  little.” 

“  If  we  had  nothing  given  us  but  what  we  deserve, 
INIeg !” 

“  True,”  said  Meg,  who  Jack  perceived  with  satis¬ 
faction  could  not  only  listen  to  his  reasoning,  but  was 
beginning  to  reason  for  herself  now.  Consequently  he 
said  no  more.  Enough  had  been  done  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  when 
she  wanted  to  go  he  let  her  go,  knowing  that  the  wild 
storm  of  tears  that  she  had  governed  before  him  would 
break  out  inevitably  when  she  was  alone. 

But  he  didn’t  care  about  that.  Meg  had  better  cry 
her  eyes  out  than  settle  into  the  despairing  calm  from 
which  he  had  just  roused  her.  She  came  down  to  dinner 
with  her  face  sadly  disfigured,  and  her  cheeks  flushed 
scarlet,  but  when  Jack  began  to  talk  about  all  kinds  of 
things,  Meg  not  only  listened  but  now  and  then  put  in 
a  word  of  her  own,  which  showed  a  faint  gleam  of 
awakened  interest. 

When  she  had  gone  upstairs  ^Irs.  Vian  turned  to 
Jack  with  real  gratitude. 

“  Pray,  pray  don’t  hurry  away.  Jack.  I  haven’t  seen 
Meg  so  cheeiful  since - ” 

“Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,”  he  internipted. 
“  All  right.” 

“And  you’ll  stay  ?” 

“  I’ve  got  a  month’s  holiday,  aunt,  so  you  may  keep 
me  as  long  as  you  like.” 

“  Tl'.en  I’ll  keep  you  a  month.  But  how  is  it,  tell 
me,  that  INIeg  is  better  rather  than  worse  for  this  new 
misfortune  r” 

“  Don’t  you  remember  that  David  fasted  and  wore 
sackcloth  when  his  child  was  dying,  but  when  it  was 
dead  he  rose  up  and  ate  }  The  horror  of  anticipation, 
the  fear  of  her  own  weakness,  are  over  now,  and  for 
ever,  with  Meg.  God’s  full  vengeance  has  fallen,  justice 
has  been  done  to  her,  and  the  hope  that  she  looked  upon 
as  an  outrage  is  now  only  a  regret.  It  seems  odd  to 
say  so,  but  now  poor  Gus  is  gone,  so  dearly  as  Meg 
loved  him,  she  will  recover.  I  don’t  mean  that  she  will 
ever  be  actually  the  same,  of  course — people  cannot 
come  unscarred  out  of  a  fierce  fire — but  wait  awhile, 
and  I  am  sure  all  will  be  well.” 

Jack  stayed  his  month,  and  although  at  first  Meg 
was  inclined  to  resent  his  visit,  as  a  consolation  they 
had  no  right  to  force  upon  her,  its  good  effect  was  soon 
visible.  She  returned  gradually  to  some  of  her  old 
habits  of  life,  and  once  Jack  caught  her  at  the  piano, 
singing  softly  and  tearfully  one  of  Mr.  Dale’s  favourite 
songs. 

Meg  looked  very  blank  the  day  Jack  said  he  must  go. 

“  My  furlough  is  out,”  he  explained,  “  and  the 
admiral  grumbles  now  that  he  has  had  none  of  my 
time.” 

“  When  shall  you  get  another  holiday  r”  inquired 
Meg,  looking  at  him  with  the  mere  shadow  of  a  smile 
on  her  lips. 

“  Not  until  next  year.” 

“  Why,  it’s  an  age.” 

“  An  age  is  thirty  years,  hleg,  and  if  I  thought  I 
shouldn’t  see  you  all  that  while - ” 


He  stopped  short  suddenly. 

“I  am  glad  you  didn’t  finish  your  sentence.  Jack.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Because  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.” 

“  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  should  break  my  heart.” 

“  Of  course  you  were,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous ; 
hearts  don’t  break — they  only  bleed.” 

“  And  that  is  bad  enough,  surely.” 

“  Every  pain  is  bad,”  she  said,  sighing,  “  but  especially 
there.” 

When  Jack  left,  Pilrs.  Vian,  who  held  him  in  immense 
esteem,  as  most  people  did  who  knew  him  well,  actually 
went  downstairs  holding  his  arm  to  see  him  off,  whis¬ 
pering  confidentially  with  him  as  they  passed  along. 
At  the  door  she  kissed  him,  and  the  last  words  of  their 
dialogue  were  spoken  with  an  emphasis  on  either  side 
that  attested  their  sincerity  : — 

“  If  it  could  only  be.  Jack,  what  would  I  give  !” 

“  I  know  what  I  would  give,  aunt — everything  but 
ray  honour,  and  ray  hope  of  heaven.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AT  LAST. 

LONG  while  after  this  Jack  and  Meg  were  walk¬ 
ing  together  in  the  gardens  of  Vian  Hall.  Meg 
had  a  bunch  of  geraniums  in  her  dark  hair,  and  she  w’’as 
looking  so  specially  lovely  that  Jack  could  hardly  keep 
his  eyes  off  her  face. 

She  had  plucked  a  rose,  and  w^as  scattering  its  leaves 
pensively  one  by  one.  Jack  w'as  never  exacting,  and 
blog  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  him  when 
she  felt  inclined  to  be  silent.  But  it  might  have  been 
something  in  his  manner  that  gave  an  odd,  unusual  re¬ 
straint  to  hers,  for,  contrary  to  custom,  she  began  to 
search  in  her  brain  for  subjects  of  conversation. 

“  Your  visits  arc  like  angels’  visits,”  she  said — “  few 
and  far  between.  I  wdsh  you  could  stay  in  England 
always.” 

“  An  idle  young  man  is  the  most  contemptible  object 
under  the  sun,”  said  Jack  sturdily.  “  I  should  eat  my 
heart  out  if  I  had  nothing  to  do.” 

“  I  wonder  the  admiral  can  do  without  j^ou.” 

“  I  am  only  an  ordinary  mortal,”  said  Jack,  with  a 
smile.  “When  people  have  had  a  hero  in  the  family  it 
makes  them  difficult  to  please.” 

A  faint  shiver  went  through  Meg’s  frame,  and  her 
eyelids  drooped  suddenly. 

“  Some  men  are  heroes  in  heart,  and  show  this  in 
their  daily  lives,  though  the  opportunity  is  never  given 
them  for  any  grand  display.” 

She  thought  as  she  spoke  of  Jack,  when  the  cholera 
was  raging  in  London,  going  humbly  and  modestly 
amongst  the  sick  and  poor,  and  where  he  could  not  give 
actual  relief,  giving  the  comfort  of  kind  words,  and  all 
the  warm  sympathy  of  a  warm  heart,  and  wondered  if 
the  admiral  could  have  forgotten  the  heroism  which 
faced  death  calmly  for  duty’s  sake,  where  there  was 
neither  glory  to  win,  nor  excitement  to  smother  the  risk. 

hleg’s  eyes  were  so  wonderfully  expressive  that  per¬ 
haps  they  spoke  out  her  thought,  for  Jack  grew  bold. 
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and  somehow — he  never  knew  in  what  words — the  secret 
he  had  kept  to  himself  for  well-nigh  four  years  burst  out 
suddenly  like  a  pent  torrent. 

Meg  was  so  startled  that  she  turned  white  and  faint, 
and  Jack  thought  she  was  going  to  fall  perhaps,  for  he 
put  his  arm  about  her,  and  drew  her  into  safe  shelter 
against  his  breast. 

“  If  only  you  would  take  me,  Meg,  you  should  never 
repent  the  day.” 

“  But  you  would.  Jack.” 

“  Try  me.** 

“  I  was  such  a  bad  wife  before.  Who  should  dare 
now  to  trust  his  happiness  to  me  ?  Besides,  I  don’t  de¬ 
serve  that  a  good  man  should  love  me — you  know  that.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  Meg.  I  never  excused  the  past.  I 
don’t  excuse  it  now.  Having  married  Mr.  Dale,  it  was, 
of  course,  your  duty  to  remain  with  him,  and  retrieve 
your  first  error  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  those 
obligations  you  had  rashly  taken  upon  yourself.  But 
that  sin  has  been  blotted  out  for  ever  by  prayers  and 
tears — forgiven  of  God,  as  I  earnestly  believe,  you  began 
a  new  life,  and  began  it  nobly.  As  I  walked  here  yes¬ 
terday  I  stopped  often  to  speak  to  the  labourers  working 
in  the  fields,  and  each  time  your  name  was  mentioned 
an  honest  blessing  and  honest  praise  went  with  it. 
*  What  would  us  poor  folks  do  if  it  wasn’t  for  our  young 
lady  r’  said  one.  ‘  When  my  Mary  was  down  with  the 
fever,  she  came  in  three  times  a  day  and  fed  her  herself 
with  the  good  things  she  brought,  and  pacified  the  little 
ones,  like  an  angel  as  she  is.  God  bless  her  !’  Each  one 
iiad  some  act  of  kindness  to  record,  and  my  heart  went 
with  them  all,  Meg,  and  I  loved  you  better,  if  that 
could  be.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  I  promised  my  husband  at  the 
■last  I  w'ould  never  marry  again  ?” 

Meg  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  with  painful  reluctance ; 
but  Jack,  still  holding  her  in  his  arms,  took  her  up 
•sharply — 

“  I  know  that,  and  it  was  a  foolish  vow,  as  all  vows 
must  be  that  are  made  in  a  moment  of  strong  excitement ; 
rbut  Mr. Dale  was  an  upright  man,  and  moreover  at  that 
solemn  time  his  eyes  w’ere  opened  to  see  his  own  share 
in  the  sorrows  of  your  life,  and  so  he  sent  for  your 
mother,  and  bade  her  tell  you  that  his  earnest  wish  and 
.prayer  was  that  you  should  not  cast  away  any  happiness 
that  might  come  to  you  for  the  sake  of  his  memory. 
Aunt  will  tell  you  the  exact  words,  but  I  know  that  he 
refused  to  accept  your  promise,  and  himself  considered 
it  null  and  void.” 

Meg  shook  her  head  resolutely. 

■“  But  as  my  vow  w'as  voluntary,  I  don’t  see  that  he 
could  exonerate  me.  Don’t  let  us  think  any  more  about 
it.  Jack.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  worthy !  and  if 
another  heart  were  given  to  me,  I  might  only  break  it  as 
I  broke  the  last.” 

“  Foolish  Meg !” 

Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  as  she  had  nowhere 
•else  to  rest  her  head,  of  course  she  had  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Jack’s  shoulder.  Not  that  ho  objected  to  this  at 
all ;  quite  the  contrary,  only  he  meant  to  have  his  answer 
-presently. 

And  it  was  Jack’s  patience  that  won  her,  after  all. 


When  she  thought  of  the  long  years  he  had  loved  her 
silently,  Meg’s  heart  melted  within  her,  and  she  began 
to  see  how,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  he  had  become 
necessary  to  her  happiness. 

There  was  only  to  say  yes,  and  keep  him  always  for 
herself ;  resting  against  his  strength,  finding  peace  in  his 
love — he  who  was  both  so  strong  and  tender.  And  so 
Meg  said  yes,  and  knew  afterwards  that  she  had  done 
well. 

It  was  the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  and  Jack  was 
going  back  to  his  work,  taking  his  wife  with  him.  Mrs. 
Vian  was  to  stay  at  the  Hall  and  keep  up  the  old  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  promised  Meg  and  her  husband  that  she 
would  come  and  stay  awhile  with  them  in  the  summer. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  Jack  should  abandon  his  present 
career,  and  turn  into  an  idle  man  at  twenty-five,  and 
Meg  liked  the  excitement  of  travel  and  the  entire  change 
of  life  promised  her,  so  that  they  were  spending  one 
last  day  at  Southampton,  and  then  wmre  coming  up  to 
town  to  make  a  few  arrangements  before  their  departure. 

They  were  strolling  on  the  pier  together,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  woman  brushed  past  them  with  a  long  skirt  of 
faded  silk  trailing  behind.  There  was  something  so 
familiar  in  her  figure  and  caniage  that  Meg  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  At  this  moment 
she  turned,  lifted  her  eyes,  and  recognised  Meg,  and 
stepped  back  at  once,  as  if  she  dared  not  court  a  contrast 
she  had  once  so  insolently  defied. 

Meg’s  beauty  had  ripened  into  sunny  splendour.  Her 
eyes  were  lustrous,  her  cheeks  delicately  tinted,  her  sweet 
lips  radiant  with  smiles  whereas  Duchess  Ann  looked 
h.aggard  and  worn  ;  the  gold  of  her  hair  had  faded,  the 
blue  of  her  eye  grown  dim,  and  the  soft  fair  skin  was 
defaced  by  wrinkles  under  the  rouge,  which  was 
lavishly  laid  on. 

Poor  fallen  creature,  upon  whom  other  women  who 
were  virtuous  wives  and  happy  mothers  looked  down  in 
anger  as  she  brushed  past,  aggressive  still,  even  in  her 
shame.  But  Meg  knew  better  than  to  despise  her.  It 
was  not  for  her  to  cast  the  first  stone — remembering  the 
past,  and  through  whose  great  mercy  she  found  herself 
in  a  safe  haven  at  last. 

Meg  raised  her  eyes,  full  of  compassion,  to  meet  the 
other’s,  but  Duchess  Ann  was  already  gone,  hurrj'ing 
through  the  gathered  groups  of  people,  with  a  brazen 
front,  but  vrho  shall  know  what  sorrow  and  shame  at 
heart  ? 

“  Come  away  from  the  pier,”  said  Meg ;  “  I  don’t 
fancy  it  now.” 

And  presently,  when  they  were  out  of  the  crowd  and 
alone  on  the  shore,  hand  in  hand,  Meg  added — 

“Oh,  Jack!  how  sad  and  shocking  about  Duchess 
Ann  I” 

“  It  is  just  what  the  whole  world  predicted,  Meg,  but 
none  the  better  for  that.  You  and  she  started  from 
very  much  the  same  point,  with  mutual  faults  and  equal 
temptations,  but  where  you  struggled  she  succumbed ; 
consequently,  the  love  that  purified  you  degraded  her, 
and  you  have  ended  differently  indeed.” 

“  How  have  I  ended,  then 

“  Why,  Meg,”  said  Jack,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
“  in  my  arms.” 
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MY  THREE  WIVES  AND  1. 

AN  A  U  TO  E  I  0  G  R  A  P  II  I  C  A  L  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  WING. 

“  T)EMEMBER,  Harriet,”  I  said,  as  I  shut  the  door 

XV  of  the  cab  in  which  she  was  stowed  away  in 
the  midst  of  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  small  packages, 
“  your  name  is  Oliver — until  further  notice,”  I  added, 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  facetiousness.  “lam  going  to 
tell  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Waterloo  Station,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  crossed  Waterloo  Bridge  put  your  head 
out  of  the  window  and  bid  him  take  you  to  the  Bridge 
Hotel.  The  hawks  are  pecking  at  hawks’  een — even 
thieves’  honour  is  at  a  discount.” 

She  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obedience,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  I  desired  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Water¬ 
loo  Station.  I  had  noticed  one  or  two  suspicious 
nondescripts  lounging  about,  and  easily  guessed  that 
the  interest  they  evinced  in  the  lading  of  the  cab  was 
not  entirely  unselfish.  As  I  observed  that  they  exchanged 
knowing  glances  when  I  mentioned  my  wife’s  supposed 
destination,  I  commended  the  very  unusual  prudence  I 
had  displayed.  In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  I  also 
took  my  departure  with  as  many  heavy  trunks  and  boxes 
as  the  vehicle  would  carry  inside  and  out.  And  again 
I  had  occasion  to  applaud  my  own  astuteness,  for  just 
as  I  had  got  under  way  I  saw  through  the  little  window 
at  the  back  of  the  machine  a  young  man  run  up  the 
steps  and  say  something  to  the  slavey,  and  then  stamp 
on  the  ground  with  his  foot.  The  drab  thereupon 
showed  him  an  envelope  on  the  back  of  which  I  had 
written,  “  All  letters  and  parcels  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Star  and  Carter  Hotel,  Richmond,  until  counter- 
ordered.”  The  perusal  of  this  valuable  document  evi¬ 
dently  relieved  the  mind  of  my  anxious  friend,  for  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow  towards  my 
humble  vehicle,  and  capered  gaily  down  the  steps 
again. 

When  the  cab  turned  into  Oxford-street,  I  told  the 
cabby  to  drive  to  Tower  Wharf,  whereupon  he  nodded 
his  head  and  jogged  along  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  never  should  get  thete, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  awaken  any  suspicions  by  evincing 
impatience.  At  last  we  reached  the  porter’s  lodge  in 
connection  with  the  steamer  for  Ostend,  and  in  due  time 
my  traps  were  placed  on  her  deck.  At  nightfall  my  wife 
and  myself  went  on  board,  and  for  a  few  minutes  paced 
up  and  down  in  silence.  What  her  thoughts  were  I 
cannot  tell,  but  for  myself  my  mind  was  wholly  engaged 
in  trying  to  recollect  Childe  Harold’s  “  Farewell  to  his 
Native  Land.”  On  appealing  to  Harriet  for  aid,  she 
stopped,  turned  round  sharply,  and  stared  at  me,  then 
dived  down  the  cabin  stairs,  and  remained  invisible  until 
the  boat  was  alongside  the  Flemish  quay.  Her  insen¬ 
sibility  to  the  poetry  of  our  situation  filled  me  with  such 
disgust  at  the  stupidity  of  womankind  that  I  also  went 
below,  and  after  absorbing  a  couple  of  stiff  tumblers  of 


brandy-and-water,  hot,  I  turned  in  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  unconscious  innocence  until  the  steward  came  to  tease 
me  for  my  ticket. 

Ostend  oysters  are  good  even  in  months  that  do  not 
boast  of  an  r.  Toothsome,  likewise,  arc  the  little  rolls 
of  pure  white  flour.  Tempting,  too,  are  the  tiny  pats 
of  unadulterated  butter.  Cool  and  inspiriting,  moreover, 
is  the  chablis,  while  the  health-breathing  breeze  from 
the  ocean  stimulates  the  appetite,  invigorates  the  diges¬ 
tion,  and  bids  dull  care  begone.  However  merry  it  may 
be  in  the  good  greenwood  when  the  mavis  and  merle 
are  singing,  not  less  cheerful  is  it  to  sit  outside  the  kur- 
saal  on  the  Digne,  purring  over  a  light  succulent  repast, 
and  dreamily  gazing  on  the  smiling  fhccs  and  gorgeous 
attire  that  flit  past  like  the  bright  spots  in  memory’s 
v  isions.  Even  my  wife  appeared  reconciled  to  existence, 
until  the  unromantic  gargon  laid  a  little  paper  by  my 
side,  and  relieved  me  of  a  handful  of  silver.  A  grave 
and  singularly  untimely  expression  then  swept  over  her 
countenance  like  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  over  a 
hill-side,  while  the  rest  of  the  landscape  lies  in  warm, 
sunny  light. 

“  Do  you  think.  Mis — ter  O — li — ver,”  she  said, 
dwelling  upon  each  syllable,  “  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay  ten  or  twelve  francs  for  our  breakfast  every  day  r” 

“  That  is  so  like  you  women,’’  I  impatiently  replied  ; 

“  you  always  moralise  after  the  event,  when  it  is  of  no 
earthly  use  except  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  a  transient  /■ 
folly.  Why,  even  a  frog  wouldn’t  croak  up  here  on 
such  a  lovely  morning  as  this,  but  would  bask  and  be 
silent,  and  relish  his  chablis.” 

“  We  are  not  frogs,”  she  sententiously  remarked. 

“  Lucky  for  us,”  said  I,  “  for  these  fellows  would 
have  our  hind-legs  off  before  we  could  give  two  kicks, 
and  they  would  be  served  up  in  a  fricassee  at  twenty- 
five  francs  a  dish  to  some  wealthy  gourmand  like  the 
late  Harry  Oliphant  or  his  distinguished  friends.  Sir 
Flimsy  Kiteflycr  and  Tom  Budgen — Esquire.” 

As  I  pronounced  these  names  in  a  somewhat  louder 
key  than  was  strictly  prudent,  a  party  of  English  visitors 
who  were  sweeping  past  looked  our  way,  recognised  us, 
and  with  a  haughty  stare  passed  on.  My  wife  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  seized  the  iced  carafe,  as  I  thought,  to 
throw  it  at  their  heads,  but  she  only  poured  herself  out 
some  water  and  drank  it  greedily.  Then,  rising  from 
her  chair,  she  said  in  a  faint,  imploring  voice — 

“  If  you  ever  loved  me — if  you  ever  cared  for  me, 
however  little,  take  me  away  from  this.  Do  not  expose 
me  to  these  insults,  which  I  can  feel,  but  cannot  resent. 

I  cannot  stay  here — I  cannot,  indeed.” 

“  Very  good,”  I  said,  touched  by  her  anguish ; 

“  we  will  go  further  and  fare  worse.  Name  your  own 
place.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do  r”  she  asked.  “  How 
are  we  to  live  ?  "The  money  we  have  won’t  go  very 
far,  especially - ” 
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She  stopped  abruptly,  but  the  glance  she  directed  at 
our  little  breakfast-table  completed  her  sentence  without 
words. 

“  Well,  I  hardly  know.  In  Germany  wc  could  live 
for  six  months  on  what  wc  have  got  in  cash ,  and  nobody 
can  tell  what  may  turn  up  in  that  time.  The  worst  of 
a  German  town  is  that  it  is  like  living  in  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  It  is  cheap  and  it  is  quiet,  but  it  is 
also  dreadfully  monotonous.  For  those  who  like  to  live, 
‘  the  world  forgetting  and  by  the  world  forgot,’  nothing 
can  be  better.  It  is  a  sort  of  enlarged  convent  life,  with 
a  free  admixture  of  disagreeable  persons  of  both  sexes — 
oddities  the  rule.” 

“Yes,  but  is  there  any  opening  for  a  man  of  your — 
your  experience  and — and  knowledge  ?”  she  asked,  with 
unpleasant  hesitation. 

“None  whatever.  Knowledge  is  called  dulness, 
experience  prejudice.  Stay — an  idea  strikes  me,”  I 
continued,  striking  my  forehead  after  the  manner  of 
stage  actors.  “  I  might  open  an  establishment  at  an  easy 
distance  from  the  town,  provided  with  every  convenience 
for  terminating  a  weariful  existence  in  the  most  inviting 
and  charming  modes,  with  ample  directions — cash  pay¬ 
ments — beer  and  music  on  the  premises — over  the  door, 
in  three  languages,  in  illuminated  characters,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  ‘  Suicides  Performed  Here,’  and  in  small  letters 
beneath,  ‘Coffins  in  every  variety.’” 

“  Would  it  bo  possible  for  you,  Mr.  Oliph — Oliver, 
to  look  seriously  at  our  position  for  five  consecutive 
minutes  ?”  Harriet  drily  inquired.  “  Nothing  turns  up 
for  those  who  do  not  turn  up  things  for  themselves. 
Could  you  not  give  lessons  in  English?” 

“Bravo!  The  very  thing!”  I  cried.  “Consider 
me  Professor  Oliver  from  this  moment,  and  by  this  time 
to-morrow  we  shall  have  ‘  turned  up  ’  at  Bonn.” 

Behold  us  at  Bonn,  though  we  did  not  arrive  quite 
so  soon  as  w'e  had  intended,  thanks  to  the  absurd  delays 
of  the  passport  system.  What  a  farce  it  was,  to  be 
sure !  There  was  I,  with  a  feigned  name,  a  runaway 
bankrupt,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  and  yet,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  I  became  a  good 
citizen  in  the  eyes  of  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  British,  Belgian,  and  Prussian  Governments.  The 
permission  to  “  circulate  freely”  through  the  dimensions 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty  was  not  abused  by  us.  We 
went  straight  to  Bonn,  and  there  settled  down  in  com¬ 
fortable  but  modest  apartments. 

My  success  at  first  was  very  considerable.  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  except  of  the  smallness  of  my  hono¬ 
rarium.  My  occupation  was  not  held  a  reproach.  It 
was  thought  no  shame  for  a  man  of  varied  acquirements 
to  endeavour  to  impart  to  the  rising  generation  some 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours.  Nobody  in¬ 
quired  into  the  amount  of  my  income,  or  asked  any 
questions  about  my  pedigree.  It  somehow  came  to  be 
recognised  that  I  had  read  a  good  deal  and  seen  not  a  little 
of  the  world  in  which  wc  live,  and  was  therefore  a 
suitable  companion  for  other  w'ell-read  and  intelligent 
men,  even  though  their  monthly  income  exceeded  all 
that  I  could  ever  hope  to  earn  in  a  year.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  the  time  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  for  I  never  troubled  myself  with  re¬ 


trospection.  If  men  were  intended  to  look  behind  them, 
they  would  have  a  face  to  the  rear  likewise. 

It  was  different,  however,  with  my  poor  wife.  In  the 
first  place,  her  converse  with  the  natives  w’as  crippled  by 
what  Fuseli  used  to  call  “  de  d — d  ignorance  of  de  lan¬ 
guage.”  Another  drawback  from  life’s  enjoyment  was 
her  dislike  to  coffee  and  her  horror  of  tobacco.  Beyond 
this,  she  knew  nothing  of  knitting,  netting,  or  em¬ 
broidery,  and  could  not  even  darn  stockings.  She  was 
fond  of  music,  she  said,  but  it  needed  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  scenery,  dress,  and  a  fashionable  audience. 
The  students,  indeed,  were  quite  disposed  to  admire 
and  even  to  fall  in  love  with  her  on  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation,  but  she  could  not  condescend  to  such  “  small 
deer,”  and  treated  her  youthful  devotees  with  disdain. 
She  was  accordingly  judged  to  possess  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  British  vtorgue,  arising  from  the  natural  dis¬ 
order  of  the  spleen. 

We  contrived  to  live  somehow,  however,  for  twelve- 
months  without  dipping  very  seriously  into  our  little 
treasure.  Indeed,  the  only  matter  that  ever  caused  me 
any  uneasiness  was  the  danger  of  again  becoming  a 
father.  In  the  same  street  with  ourselves,  and  almost 
exactly  opposite,  there  resided  an  English  fitmily,  evi¬ 
dently  in  very  reduced  circumstances.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  but  looked 
prematurely  aged  by  care  and  anxiety.  lie  was  an 
Honourable  and  had  been  in  the  army,  but  having  mar¬ 
ried  contrary  to  his  father’s  wishes,  had  been  turned  adrift 
to  shift  for  himself.  He  had  been  obliged,  therefore, 
to  sell  out,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  captain’s  commission, 
increased  by  a  few  hundred  pounds  that  constituted  his 
wife’s  worldly  wealth,  was  all  that  he  had  wherewith  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  wife,  himself,  and  three  children, 
and  a  fourth  looming  on  the  horizon.  Twice  every  day 
the  poor  fellow  had  to  turn  out  with  a  baby  in  his  arms, 
guiding  and  upholding  by  the  hand  a  wee  bit  toddling 
thing,  while  the  third  grasped  his  trousers  or  his  coat. 
Slowly  he  tramped  up  and  down  the  apology  for  a 
pavement  on  our  side  of  the  road,  directing  many  a  wist¬ 
ful  glance  to  the  windows  for  the  signal  to  return.  How 
I  pitied  the  patient  drudge  !  The  idea  of  what  his  wife 
endured  never  entered  my  head.  In  fact  I  hardly  knew 
her  by  sight.  If  she  suffered  she  must  try  to  be  strong, 
but  what  should  7  do  if  over  it  fell  to  my  chequered  lot 
to  lead  about  three  diminutive  brats,  each  crying  to  be 
carried,  and  not  one  of  them  enunciating  an  idea  worth 
remembering  or  repeating  ? 

That  evil  I  escaped,  but  another  befell  me  scarcely 
less  terrible.  I'.Iy  success  naturally  raised  up  against 
me  a  host  of  enemies.  The  native  local  professors  or 
teachers  of  English,  who  had  suffered  from  my  compe¬ 
tition,  began  to  run  me  down  in  every  possible  way.  I 
had  no  system,  they  said — I  disregarded  the  elementary 
principles  of  tuition.  My  pupils  appeared  to  make  pro¬ 
gress,  but,  gracious  powers  !  what  sort  of  English  did 
they  write  ?  Bid  them  compose  in  the  style  of  Rcisulas, 
and  they  would  utterly  break  down,  and  yet  that  work 
was  composed  by  the  maker  of  the  English  Dictionary, 
the  inventor  of  the  English  language.  Or  bid  them  dis¬ 
course  like  Mercutio,  and  they  would  hang  down  their 
heads  in  despair,  and  yet  that  was  the  speech  of  the 
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polite  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  sun  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  its  zenith.  At  first  I  contented  myself  with 
laughing  at  these  nonsensical  aspersions,  but  in  a  very 
brief  space  of  time  I  found  that  my  pupils  were  dropping 
off  and  leaving  me,  one  by  one.  It  is  true  I  taught 
them  to  imitate  the  English  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
and  would  propose  to  the  more  advanced  scholars  to 
write  essays  on  passing  events  in  the  manner  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  'Times,  but  they  could  not  write 
like  Dr.  Johnson  ;  they  could  not  speak  like  Hamlet, 
iShylock,  or  Romeo,  consequently  I  was  not  worth  my 
salt ;  at  all  events,  I  would  not  do  for  Bonn. 

One  pupil  alone  remained.  Him  I  had  taken  in  com¬ 
passion,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  florin  a  lesson.  He  was  a 
smart,  clever  young  fellow,  and  strove  mightily  to  pick 
up  sufficient  English  to  qualify  himself  for  the  respec¬ 
table  post  of  waiter  in  a  London  hotel.  Pleased  with 
the  youth’s  modesty  and  perseverance,  I  took  extraor¬ 
dinary  pains  with  him,  and  the  progress  he  made  was 
extremely  gratifying.  He  had  told  me  that  he  could  not 
pay  me  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  his  monthly  remittance  from  his  dear,  kind  papa. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  started  for  England,  and  in 
his  hurry  forgot  even  to  say  good-bye. 

That  straw  broke  the  camel’s  back.  Shaking  its  dust 
off  my  feet,  I  left  Bonn  in  disgust,  Harriet  no  way 
reluctant.  _ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALIGHTING  BUT  NOT  SETTLING. 

OUR  next  flight  was  a  short  one.  We  alighted  at 
Cologne.  We  stopped  tl.ere  because  my  wife  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  illness  that  very  nearly  carried 
her  off.  The  doctors  cafled  it  fever,  and  that  was  all  I 
could  get  out  of  them  ;  perhaps  it  was  all  they  knew 
themselves.  They  cut  off  her  hair,  and  gave  her  a  large 
quantity  and  a  great  variety  of  medicines,  in  spite  of 
which  she  ultimately  recovered,  at  a  cost  of  quite  forty 
pounds  from  first  to  last.  The  result  was,  that  we  had 
barely  eighty  pounds  left  in  hard  cash,  though  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  convertible  property,  if  there  were  any 
means  of  realising  it. 

It  became  necessary  to  bestir  myself.  Te.aching  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  there  were  already  as  many  pro¬ 
fessors  as  pupils,  and  the  Germans  consider  themselves 
more  thoroughly  m.asters  of  English  literature  than 
are  the  English  themselves.  Their  terms  are  also  less 
than  would  satisfy  an  Englishman,  however  mild  his 
ambition  or  vanity. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  gradually  to  perish  by  starvation  or  at¬ 
tempt  a  translation  of  some  German  work  into  English 
for  some  enterprising  London  publisher.  I  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  and  just  then  a  book  had  appeared  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  fiiithful  description  of  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  usages,  and  practices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  less  inventive  and  less  insolent  than  the 
majority  of  French  works  of  a  similar  kind,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  ludicrously  inaccurate,  especially  in  its  gene¬ 
ralisations  and  its  explanations  of  causes.  I  had  read  it 
with  considerable  amusement  while  tending  my  sick 


wife,  whom  I  frequently  forgot  altogether  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  chapters,  until  recalled  to  my  Irksome 
duties  by  the  stove  going  nearly  out,  or  by  her  low 
moans  and  calls  for  something  to  moisten  her  burning 
lips. 

Fully  satisfied  of  the  facility  of  the  task  I  proposed 
to  myself,  I  wrote  to  a  well-known  firm  in  Old  Coaching- 
House  Yard,  sketching  out  the  plan  of  the  work,  throw¬ 
ing  in  a  few  choice  extracts,  and  offering  to  translate  it 
on  reasonable  terms.  I  did  not  state  any  exact  sum,  for 
I  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  wages  of  literary 
work,  and  vastly  afraid  of  asking  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  A  week  or 
ten  days  afterwards  I  received  a  memorandum  of  an 
agreement  which  I  was  to  sign  and  return,  pledging  my¬ 
self  to  translate  the  Pictures  of  England  and  the  English 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds.  A  most  liberal  offer 
it  then  appeared  to  me.  I  had  read  the  book  through  in 
less  than  two  days,  and  could  surely  transcribe  it  in  a 
fortnight.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  j^50  a  month, 
or  £600  a  year  ;  or,  allowing  for  a  month’s  recreation, 
I  could  henceforth  depend  upon  an  annual  income  of 
/’500,  which  in  Germany  would  go  a  very  long  way. 
My  wife  was  delighted  at  the  prospect,  and  for  a  while 
resumed  her  former  style  of  dress,  astonishing  the 
burghers’  wives  and  daughters  with  the  costly  silks  and 
satins  in  which  she  tripped  along  the  ill-paved  streets  of 
their  ancient  town,  with  its  equally  ancient  and  un¬ 
savoury  odours.  Alnaschar  was  a  fool  to  us.  We  did 
nothing  but  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  unprofitable  pursuit  became  drawn  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  than  we  had  ever  been  since  our  unfortunate  union. 

The  only  drawback  was  that  I  soon  discovered  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  read  than  to  translate.  German 
was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  native  tongue,  but,  to 
my  painful  surprise,  I  became  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  a  man  may  speak  his  vernacular  fluently  and 
correctly  without  being  able  to  write  it.  The  appro¬ 
priate  word  was  somehow  always  absent  without  leave. 
I  would  sit  for  minutes  at  a  time  nibbling  my  pen,  and 
trying  to  recall  a  corresponding  phrase,  which  tantalised 
me  by  coming  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  then  melting  away  into  thin  air.  It  was  a  perpetual 
game  of  bob-cherry,  with  more  bobs  than  cherries.  At 
the  end  of  eight  hours  of  continuous  toil  I  had  got 
through  no  more  than  three  printed  pages,  and  on 
revising  my  manusciipt  I  could  not  help  seeing  that, 
though  the  words  were  English,  the  idioms  were  pure 
German.  This  was  discouraging,  but  I  kept  my  dis¬ 
appointment  to  myself,  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  was 
as  sanguine  as  ever. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  my  publishers  requested 
me  to  forward  as  much  “  copy  ”  as  I  had  completed, 
that  it  might'  be  sent  to  the  printer’s  without  loss  of 
time,  as  the  season  was  already  far  advanced.  Wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  season  could  have  to  do  with  a  fimeiful 
delineation  of  English  manners,  I  made  up  a  packet 
containing  my  oft-corrected  version  of  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  impatiently  looked  for  a  letter  of 
compliments  and  congratulations.  A  few  days  only  had 
elapsed  when  my  packet  was  returned  to  me,  bearing 
postage.  In  a  letter  that  came  by  the  same  post,  also 
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unpaid,  I  was  informed  that  my  manuscript  was  illegible, 
and  further,  that  unless  the  entire  work  was  in  the 
printer’s  hands  within  six  weeks  from  that  date,  Messrs. 
Plagiary  and  Screw  would  consider  the  agreement  void 
and  at  an  end.  With  a  view  to  economy,  I  had  certainly 
written  very  closely,  and  in  a  very  small  hand,  upon 
both  sides  of  very  thin  paper,  and  had  made  many 
corrections,  accompanied  by  an  occasional  blot  or  smear. 
Still,  it  seemed  rather  unfair  to  be  obliged  to  copy  out 
all  that  matter  afresh,  and  I  vowed  to  take  my  revenge 
by  writing  a  novel,  in  which  Messrs.  P.  and  S.  should 
figure  rather  conspicuously  than  advantageously.  In 
truth,  it  would  have  needed  but  little  invention  to  have 
made  great  fun  out  of  these  worthies,  especially  out  of 
Screw.  The  little  man  for  all  the  world  resembled  a 
marmoset,  and  had  a  monkey-like  trick  of  showing  his 
teeth  and  scratching  his  face  whenever  you  spoke  to 
him.  He  was  always  going  to  “  grapple”  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  some  sort  or  other.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
patronage  of  literary  men,  because  he  was  always  looking 
out  for  wiiters  who  chanced  to  be  temporarily  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  who  were  therefore  constrained  to  accept 
any  sort  of  recompense  for  their  labours.  He  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  ideas  by  appropriating 
those  confided  to  him  for  consideration,  and  so  compelling 
their  suggesters  to  devise  new  ones  for  themselves.  He 
would  inveigh  against  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the 
age,  and  take  credit  to  himself  for  rescuing  his  own 
assistants  and  dependants  from  spendthrift  habits,  by 
paying  them  at  the  lowest  rates  he  could  enforce  upon 
their  necessity.  He  was  also  profoundly  solicitous  about 
the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  material  welfare  of 
cabbies,  shoeblacks,  and  “  all-works.”  For  the  benefit 
of  these  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  members  of  society 
he  had  started  the  Farth'iug  Rushlight ;  or,  the  Cad's 
Delight  and  SeulleryinaicT s  Companion,  which  commanded 
a  daily  circulation  of  several  hundred  copies.  The  firm 
were  likewise  the  proprietors  of  a  pseudo-religious  pub¬ 
lication,  called  the  Aspen  Leaf,  the  recognised  organ  of 
the  Shakers,  edited  by  that  eminent  divine  of  the  Plastic 
Church,  the  Reverend  Timothy  Titmouse  Doublcface, 
the  well-known  author  of  Kishon  Diluted ;  or.  Inspiration 
Expurgated,  for  the  us:  of  Babes  and  Sucklings,  in  words 
of  one  syllable. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  set  resolutely  to  work, 
and  accomplished  my  task  within  the  prescribed  period, 
all  the  better,  perhaps,  for  taking  less  pains  with  it.  But 
£2^  in  three  months  was  not  exactly  what  I  had  calcu¬ 
lated  upon,  and  our  capital  had  diminished  to  somewhere 
about  the  same  amount.  The  prospect  was  less  serene 
than  we  had  anticipated,  and  Harriet  bore  disappointments 
with  considerable  irritability.  Her  religious  education 
had  been  utterly  neglected  beyond  being  taught  the 
Church  Catechism  and  to  find  the  places  in  the  Prayer- 
book  as  the  service  dodges  to  and  fro.  She  had  also  a 
few  “  good  books,”  either  won  as  prizes  or  presented 
to  her  by  her  “  affectionate  schoolfellows,”  which  she 
kept  for  Sunday  reading.  The  ink  with  which  they 
were  printed  was  probably  a  decoction  of  opium,  for 
after  listlessly  turning  a  page  or  two  her  head  would  sink 
forward,  nid-nid-nodding  towards  the  table,  like  a  game¬ 
cock  pecking  at  barley.  The  same  book  might  hare 


lasted  her  for  an  antediluvian  lifetime,  the  marker  re¬ 
maining  in  the  same  place  for  weeks  together. 

The  “  Indian  summer,”  which,  by  a  slight  inversion 
of  seasons,  had  followed  the  Arctic  winter  of  our  ma¬ 
trimonial  discontent,  was  of  very  brief  duration.  When  I 
it  became  manifest  that  it  was  easier  to  construct  a  castle  E 

in  Spain  than  to  make  a  comfortable  income  by  trans-  I 

lating  from  the  German,  Harriet  relapsed  into  the  moodi-  I 
ness  which  had  possessed  her  immediately  after  her  ill-  I 
ness.  She  would  sit  by  the  hour  together  looking  out  of 
the  window,  or  would  saunter  up  and  down  the  bridge 
of  boats,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to  gaze  at  the  noble 
river  as  it  fretted  and  fumed  at  being  checked  by  a  bridle 
which  it  could  in  an  instant  rend  asunder  and  hurry  off’ 
to  the  illimitable  deep.  My  own  time  was  so  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  by  my  literary  labours  that  I  did  not  perhaps  pay 
as  much  attention  to  my  wife’s  vagaries  as  I  otherwise 
should  have  done.  In  truth,  I  was  a  good  deal  bored 
by  her  fits  of  abstraction,  followed,  as  they  usually  were, 
by  a  peevish  waywardness  that  drove  me  to  my  hat  and 
stick  and  a  plunge  into  the  open  air. 

When  the  completion  of  my  task  left  me  at  leisure  to 
observe  Harriet’s  movements,  the  idea  struck  me  that  she 
was  contemplating  suicide.  A  cold  shivering  sensation 
thrilled  through  me  as  I  tried  to  realise  the  horrible  fancy. 

The  subject,  however,  was  too  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon, 
and  was  therefore  dismissed  with  the  pious  reflection 
that  all  things  arc  for  the  best,  and  that  what  must  be 
will  be. 

A  more  immediately  urgent  matter  was  the  steady 
diminution  of  our  scanty  resources.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  at  Cologne.  We  must  seek  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  ;  but  in  what  direction  ?  I  proposed  Brus¬ 
sels,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Rome,  as  it  is  only  in  a  capital 
city  that  a  man  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  brains 
can  hope  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood.  My  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  positively  refused  to  go  to  any  city  where  she  would 
be  not  only  liable,  but  almost  certain,  to  encounter  tourists 
with  whom  she  had  been  intimate  during  her  butterfly 
phase  of  existence.  Upon  that  point  she  was  immo- 
v.ible,  and  likewise  upon  another.  Her  more  valuable 
jewels  and  trinkets  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Budgens, 
but  I  kn^w  she  had  kept  back  a  few  really  good  articles, 
which  would  fetch  at  least  ;^200  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  now  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  very  com¬ 
mon  experiment  in  alchemy — that  of  transmuting  pre¬ 
cious  stones  into  gold.  I  might  as  well  have  ventured 
to  snatch  her  cub  from  a  tigress.  She  declared  that  she 
would  never  part  with  her  jewels  but  with  her  life. 

They  were  the  only  friends  she  had  left.  She  had  no 
one  to  love  her — no  one  to  care  for  her — no  father,  no 
mother,  no  brother,  no  sister  ;  only  a  husband  who  had 
married  her  for  her  money,  and  now  wanted  to  strip  the 
very  rings  from  her  fingers.  She  would  die  before  she 
would  give  them  up.  She  dared  me  to  touch  them. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  tried  to  pacify  her,  promised  I 
would  not  again  ask  for  her  things,  and  resolved  to  filch 
them  away  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Strolling  out  after  this  stormy  scene  to  recover  my 
own  composure,  I  came  across  an  English  clergyman, 
evidently  bear-keeper  to  four  or  five  hobbledehoys,  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  most  outrageous  costumes,  and  who  were 
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staring  at  the  cathedral  and  comparing  itwith  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  tutor  was  engaged  in  an  angry  controversy 
with  his  guide,  touching  the  tradition  of  8t.  Ursula  and 
her  1 1 ,003  virgins,  but  as  the  one  spoke  only  English 
and  the  other  only  German,  though  each  understood  a 
little  of  the  other  tongue,  the  dispute  waxed  loud  and 
furious,  and  a  small  crowd  of  scowling  foreigners 
gathered  around.  Vexed  at  the  sorry  exhibition  my 
clerical  compatriot  was  making  of  himself,  I  accosted 
him  politely,  and  tendered  my  services  as  an  interpreter, 
at  the  same  time  admonishing  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
that  it  was  not  quite  safe  to  hill  foul  in  Cologne  either 
of  St.  Ursula  or  of  the  Three  Kings. 

“  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  I  added.  “  Un¬ 
less  you  particularly  wish  to  play  the  part  of  St.  Paul, 
and  desire  to  contend  with  wild  beasts,  you  will  do  well 
not  to  interfere  with  what  brings  much  gain  to  these 
good  people.” 

He  thanked  me  cordially  and  asked  me  various  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  lions  of  the  place,  and  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  “  doing”  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  abroad,  and  he  was  even  more 
helpless  than  the  youths  of  whom  he  had  taken  charge. 
I  gave  him  all  the  information  he  required,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  over  the  town,  relating  its  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  describing  the  present  usages  of  the  people. 
In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  situated  a  few  miles 
from  London,  in  which  young  gentlemen  were  specially 
trained  for  the  Universities.  lie  added  that  he  usually 
sent  his  young  men  abroad  with  his  German  assistant, 
but  that  gentleman  had  this  year  most  inconsiderately  and 
unhandsomely  left  him  in  the  lurch  by  marrying  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  had  taught  to  conjugate  the  verb  through 
all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

“  Are  you  then  looking  out  for  a  German  assistant  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  N — no,  I  think  not,”  he  replied.  “  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  these  foreigners.  They  are  always 
making  love  to  somebody — to  your  wife,  your  mother, 
or  even  your  grandmother,  if  you  have  one — and  by  way 
of  practice  they  carry  on  high  jinks  with  your  maid- 
sere  ants.” 

“  I  wonder  if  I  should  answer  your  purpose  ?”  I  con¬ 
tinued  in  some  trepidation.  “  I  speak  German  and  French 
like  a  native,  and  am  scarcely  less  conversant  with  Italian. 
When  I  add  that  I  am  a  married  man,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  my  love-making  days  arc  over.” 

“  Not  always  a  safe  assumption,”  remarked  my  friend, 
with  a  smile.  “  You  have  no  children,  I  hope  ?” 

Having  satisfied  him  on  that  point,  I  invited  himselt 
and  his  following  to  go  with  my  wife  and  myself  to  a 
music-garden,  where  we  could  take  refreshments  in  the 
open  air  and  quiz  the  natives,  while  a  good  band  dis¬ 
coursed  excellent  music.  As  it  chanced,  my  wife  was 
in  high  spirits  that  evening,  and  exerted  herself  to  please 
our  guests,  who  seemed  charmed  with  her  graceful  man¬ 
ners  and  sprightly  small-talk.  I  had  taken  care  not  to 


say  a  word  about  my  application  for  the  plebeian  post  of 
usher,  being  naturally  reluctant  to  evoke  her  combative¬ 
ness  without  any  actual  necessity  for  so  doing.  Our 
new  acquaintances  accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  our 
humble  dwelling  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  then 
inquired  the  way  to  their  own  hotel.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  I  went  with  them,  and  on  the  way  it  was  agreed 
that  I  should  cross  over  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
that  my  salary  should  be  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  that  my  wife  and  myself  should  live  in  the  house 
and  make  ourselves  generally  useful.  Memorandums 
being  exchanged  to  this  effect,  we  parted, mutually  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  I  returned  to  my  quarters  with  fear 
and  trembling,  but  determined  to  have  inv  own  way. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  decided  u  deferring 
the  unwelcome  announcement  until  my  passport  was 
vised,  and  it  only  remained  to  pack  up  our  household 
goods  and  start  for  perfidious  Albion. 

Taking  advantage,  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  a  tran¬ 
sient  gleam  of  good-humour,  I  playfully  waved  my  pass¬ 
port  before  my  wife’s  eyes,  and  asked  if  she  knew  what 
that  portended. 

“  A  long  good-bye  to  Cologne,  I  hope,”  she  answered. 

“  Yes,”  I  said.  “  Farewell  for  many  a  day  to  this 
city  of  perfumes,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Jeremiah’s  figs,  the  good  very  good  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  bad  too  bad  for  pigs.” 

“  On  what  dreary  shore  is  this  worthless  jetsam  and 
flotsam  next  to  be  thrown  up  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Y"ou  would  never  guess,”  I  said,  trying  in  vain  to 
laugh  naturally.  “  Where  should  we  be  thrown  up  but 
on  the  shores  of  dear  old  England  ?” 

“  England  !  You  cannot  mean  it,  Henry.  You  must 
be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  you  were  outlawed  ?  Besides,  how  could  you  live 
there  better  than  here,  and  everything  so  much  dearer  ?” 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  about  the  outlawry,  for  which 
I  had  to  thank  Mr.  Plum,  our  vindictive  and  ill-bred  pur¬ 
veyor  of  groceries.  However,  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  one  would  recognise  in  the  bearded  shabby  tutor  the 
close-shaven,  well-dressed  man  of  fashion.  Besides, 
there  w.as  no  alternative,  so  I  calmly  made  answer — 

“  There  will  be  no  danger,  my  dear — next  to  nothing, 
at  all  events.  I  have  accepted  an  engagement  as  assistant  ” 
— one  doesn’t  like  to  say  usher — “  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  hlark- 
ham,  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  us  to  the  gardens 
the  other  evening.  We  are  to  live  in  the  house.  His 
wife,  I  believe,  is  a  charming  person.” 

“  You  believe  !  I  don’t  believe  that  you  know  whether 
there  is  a  Mrs.  Markham  or  not.  Howeier,  it  does  not 
concern  me.  If  you  go  to  England  you  go  by  yourself. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  Mrs.  Markham’s  drudge,  to  mend 
the  boy’s  clothes  and  give  them  out  to  the  wash.  Of 
course,  you  can  please  yourself.” 

“  I  intend  to  do  so,  Harriet,  and  I  wish  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  on  this  day  week  we  start  for  Antwerp,  whence 
we  shall  proceed  direct  to  London  by  steamer.  ’ 

“  Y’ou  go  alone,”  was  her  parting  salute,  as  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 
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ON  the  9th  of  June,  I070,  died  Charles  Dickens. 

^Vithin  four-aiid-tv.’cnty  hours  the  old  red  house 
on  Gad’s  Hill,  with  its  dark  and  spreading  cedars,  saw  the 
end  of  the  king  of  novelists.  He  had  been  weary  and 
unfitted  for  w'ork,  and  he  came  to  his  dinner  and  com¬ 
plained  of  toothache,  and  they  closed  the  window,  and 
he  fell  back,  never  again  to  speak  in  this  world.  But  he 
had  spoken  so  much,  written  so  much,  worked  so  hard, 
and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the  awful  silence,  which 
comes  to  all  in  time,  was  something  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  British  and  the  American  public,  has  been  a  matter 
of  national  gloom.  The  prince  and  the  great  man  had 
fallen,  and  the  shock  experienced  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  on  Thursday  morning  was  an  event  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Charles  Dickens  was  one  of  us,  one  with  us, 
a  true  man  with  extraordinary  gifts,  marvellous  applica¬ 
tion,  and  triumph  such  as  no  man  in  England  ever  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed.  He  sprang  into  popularity  apparently 
without  an  effort,  and  while  others  in  the  field  of  letters 
struggled  and  fought  and  made  many  gillant  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  fell  and  were  half  forgotten,  he  held  on  his 
steady  course,  each  story  told  to  an  increa'ingly  large 
company,  till  he  is  suddenly  summoned,  and  captious 
critics  turn  from  the  ink-pot,  overdosed  with  gall,  con¬ 
doning  matters  over  the  grave  of  genius,  and  make  capital 
out  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  author  of  the  PLlwick 
Pti[>c’rs. 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  when  the  old  Napoleon 
was  riding  rough-shod  over  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
v/hen  his  triumphal  course  was  being  shaken  by  Rus¬ 
sian  frost  and  famine,  and  when  English  patriotism  was 
strong  indeed,  and  in  the  seaport  towns — Portsmouth 
to  wit,  where  he  was  born — were  loud  voices  late  at 
night  in  playhouse  and  pothouse  beseeching  high 
heaven  to  confound  the  enemies  of  King  George  III. 
English  nurses,  when  Dickens  wa®  a  baby,  frightened 
their  naughty  charges  intoobedienceby  threats  of  “Bony,” 
and  French  bonnes  hushed  all  whimperings  with  the 
mention  of  dreadful  Wellington,  “tall  and  dark  as  Roman 
steeple;”  it  seems  another  time  and  world,  and  yet  is 
less  than  sixty  years  ago. 

At  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Sheerness,  Chatham,  was 
spent  the  early  life  of  Charles  Dickens  ;  reading,  when 
he  could  read,  old  novels,  such  as  .Smollett’s,  and  picking 
up  a  taste  for  adventure  and  a  half  desire  of  emulating 
the  big  men  who  could  write  such  wonderful  books, 
hlr,  Dickens’  father  was  in  the  Navy  Pay  Department, 
and  while  the  war  lasted  he  was  moved  from  place  to 
place  to  settle  with  “  jack”  as  to  pay  and  prize-money, 
but  the  Great  Duke  put  an  end  to  his  occupation.  He 
settled  accounts  with  Bonaparte  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Mr.  John  Dickens  got 
a  pension,  and  turned  his  attention  to  reporting.  Charles 
Dickens  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  that 
he  went  to  law.  I  le  could  not  be  tied  down  with  red 
tape  to  nhi  p-rhts  precedents  he  had  a  secret  passion  for 
letters  that  were  not  to  be  entered  on  an  attorney’s 


bill ;  an  itching  for  the  pen — cacoethes  scribendi;  he  fur¬ 
tively  dropped  an  original  article  into  an  editor’s  box  .- 
he  had  the  enormous  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  said  article, 
immortalised  in  printer’s  ink  on  rag-paper,  and  he  bought 
the  number,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  joyous  tears  in  a 
shady  corner  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Could  he  ever  make  Westminster  Hall  his  abiding- 
place  ?  Never.  Burke,  with  his  three  estates  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the  fourth — namely,  the 
Reporters’  Gallery,  “  more  important  far  than  they  all,’' 
and  Mr.  Dickens  determined  to  have  a  place  in  that 
gallery,  and  to  chronicle  the  stormy  debates  of  Liliput. 
It  was  a  stormy  time,  for  the  people  were  surging  like  a 
tempestuous  sea  on  the  Commons’  breakwater ;  the  old 
nobility  were  afraid  of  the  storm,  but  still  obstinately 
holding  out ;  lawyers  were  ventilating  forensic  eloquence, 
and  county  members  enlivening  debates  by  memories  of 
the  Latin  grammar,  while  popular  candidates  were  talking 
covert  treason,  and  always  assailing  the  “  circumlocution 
office”  by  “  wanting  to  know.” 

Mr.  Dickens  broke  off  with  the  law.  The  prospect 
of  ultimately  wearing  a  silk  gown  and  a  wig  with  more 
or  less  tails  to  it  could  not  turn  him  from  his  literary 
purpose.  He  has  told  us  in  the  story  of  David  Copper- 
field  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  shorthand,  worse  than  the 
acquisition  of  ever  so  many  languages  ;  but  he  learned 
it,  and  did  it  so  well  that  he  amusingly  related  in  one  of 
his  speeches  how  his  mind  and  hand  went,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  hand-in-hand,  under  the  inllucnce  of  a 
prosy  speaker,  and  Dickens  wrote  him  down  in  in¬ 
visible  stenography  on  the  tablecloth. 

The  True  Sun,  a  moribund  paper  when  Dickens  began 
to  write,  and  now  long  dead,  saw  his  early  contributions. 
Next  he  went  on  the  Alorning  Chronielc,  dead  now,  and 
therein  filling  up  a  Parliamentary  recess,  he  began  to  tell 
the  world  of  the  Tuggs  who  went  to  Ramsgate,  of  a 
consumptive  curate,  the  election  of  a  parish  beadle,  and 
other  matters  which  the  reading  public  never  for  an 
instant  associated  with  fiction.  Walter  Scott  had  been 
teaching  them  for  some  time, abandoning  poetry  to  Byron, 
and  his  heroines  and  heroes  had  nothing  commonplace 
about  them.  Amy  Robsart  was  very  believing,  and  Helen 
McGregor  was  very  brave,  and  very  likely  would  have 
cut  her  foes  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  stripes  in 
the  tartan ;  but  they  were  not  a  bit  like  the  Miss  Willises, 
of  No.  25,  Gordon-pkace.  When  people  looked  into 
Scott  they  saw  a  life  entirely  remote  from  their  own.  He, 
the  “  Great  Unknown,”  and  afterwards  the  too  well- 
known,  who  felt  thrills  of  cnthusia.sm  at  the  crowning 
of  Georgius  Ouartus,  entertained  his  magnificent  majesty 
at  Abbotsford,  and  went  right  royally  in  a  ship  of  war 
to  find  Neapolitans  worshipping  him  on  their  knees,  was 
not  at  all  like  a  man  of  the  Boz  genus.  When  you  read 
Dickens  you  read  of  life,  and  behold  your  natural  face 
in  a  glass. 

The  “  .Sketches  ”  added  many  readers  to  the  Chronicle, 
and  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  collected  and  sold 
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ns  a  book,  the  title,  Sketches  by  Boz.  Why  “  Boz  ?” 
Well,  Dickens  had  a  little  brother  dubbed  Moses,  and 
a  /iti/er  sister  who  could  not  frame  Moses  aright,  but 
said  “  Bo/es  ”  or  “  Boz,”  so  the  young  author  adopted 
the  title.  It  is  not  very  often  that  publishers  look  after 
authors  until  a  greater  success  has  been  made  than  was 
made  by  the  Sketches.  However,  in  this  case  it  was  done. 
A  well-known  firm  entertained  the  project  of  a  well- 
known  artist — namely,  that  of  comic  scenes  in  would- 
be  sporting  life — men  were  to  ride  unacquainted  with 
pigskin,  men  were  to  shoot  who  did  not  know  whether 
the  shot  or  powder  ought  to  go  in  first,  men  were  to 
skate  who  were  heedless,  in  c.^treinis,  of  not — ice,  and 
were  to  be  so  imposed  upon  by  hostlers,  waiters,  game- 
keepers,  and  others,  as  to  be  the  \exynjjlatus  of  the  fun 
which  laughs  at  human  misery.  The  suggestion  of  the 
well-known  artist  was  accepted.  But  a  writer  was 
wanted.  Who  so  well  adapted  to  it  as  Boz  ?  The 
gentleman  who  waited  upon  Boz  was  the  very  same 
person  who  had  served  him  with  the  magazine  in  which 
his  first  article  appeared,  and  over  which  he  had  shed 
salt  tears  of  gladness  under  the  timbered  roof  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  young  writer  accepted  the  work — not  in 
the  sense  of  writing  up  to  the  cuts — but  he  made  his 
own  terms,  and  let  the  firm  know  that  he  was  not  a 
common  hack,  whose  pen  was  at  everybody’s  call,  like 
;i  cab  on  the  rank  of  a  legalised  cab-stand. 

And  this  is  really  an  important  matter  to  notice. 
From  the  very  first  Charles  Dickens  maintained  the 
dignity  of  letters.  He  never  sought  patronage  higher 
than  that  of  His  Majesty  the  Public.  In  his  last  days 
Royal  favour  came  to  him,  and  the  authoress  of  Life  in 
the  Highlands  entertained  the  author  of  The  Posthwmus 
Papers  of  the  Piekivick  Club,  and  also  through  her  sub¬ 
editor  sent  condolence  to  Gadshill  when  the  big  heart 
had  ceased  to  bear  and  the  great  mind  was  quiet. 

With  his  publishers  Mr.  Dickens  dictated  terms.  He 
would  have  his  own  way  or  take  no  part  in  the  matter. 
So  it  was  arranged,  and  two  green  leaves  appeared  each 
month,  with  marvellous  pictures  from  poor  Seymour,  who 
soon  in  madness  flung  away  his  crayon  and  rushed  unsum¬ 
moned  to  the  second  world.  Then  an  artist  was  wanted, 
and  Thackeray  walked  up  Dickens’ staircase  and  showed 
him  drawings,  and  Charles  Dickens  did  not  like  them — 
poor,  tame,  spiritless  outlines,  meaning  nothing  but 
what  the  artist  meant  and  not  the  author,  they  did  not 
approve  themselves  to  Boz.  Hablot  Browne  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  Phiz  and  Boz  walked  harmoniously  together 
for  a  very  long  time. 

The  Pickwick  Papers  made  an  enormous  success.  It 
dazed  the  publishers.  They  had  debated  whether  or 
no  they  might  with  safety  stitch  up  seven  hundred  copies, 
and  lo  !  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  were  demanded  ! 
It  is  said  that  when  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer, 
received  twelve  shillings  a  week  he  said  he  felt  himself 
“  a  made  man.”  Likely  enough  Boz  felt  himself  a  made 
man  as  month  by  month  there  was  an  increased  crowd 
of  readers  following  the  fortunes  of  Pickwick,  Tupman, 
Snodgrass,  and  Winkle;  but  with  George  Stephenson 
ind  Charles  Dickens  there  were  greater  triumphs  tocome. 

Pilr.  Dickens  in  his  boyhood  had  heard  something  of 
the  horrible  dens  of  misery  known  as  Yorkshire  schools. 


where  young  gentlemen  were  educated,  boarded — their 
morals,  pocket-money,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  looked 
after — for  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  had 
had  his  mind  troubled  and  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the 
story  of  a  boy  suffering  from  an  abscess,  and  who  to 
his  mortal  damage  had  been  operated  upon  with  an  inky 
penknife  by  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  To  ex¬ 
pose  these  schools  he  went  to  Yorkshire,  and  has  left  an 
amusing  account  of  his  interview  with  the  original  John 
Browdie.  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  no  doubt  finding  its  germ 
in  Smollett,  was  nevertheless  an  original  book.  It  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  was  nightly  applauded  at  most 
of  the  theatres. 

Bentley  starts  a  Miscellany,  and  who  so  competent 
for  editorship  as  Charles  Dickens  ?  He  is  not  the  needy 
knifegrinder — he  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  George  Cruik- 
shank,  so  often  described  as  the  inimitable — is  engaged 
for  the  illustrations,  and  Oliver  Twist,  the  parish  boy, 
makes  his  progress  Bumble,  as  imrpprtal  as  Dogberry, 
diverts  the  public  with  his  cocked  hat  and  “  parochal  ” 
cane,  and  Bill  Sykes  turns  us  cold  as  he  puts  to  the 
shutters  and  saves  the  sun  from  making  a  jack-o’-lantern 
in  a  blood-pool,  hard  by  the  bruised  body  of  what  was 
once  a  woman.  But  editing  was  not  much  in  Mr. 
Dickens’  way.  Nobody  that  reads  Grimaldi,  for  instance, 
can  trace  the  quill  pen — he  said  steels  w’cre  oply  fit  for 
stabbing  paper — of  Boz  in  the  dull,  dry  reading ;  it 
bursts  out  in  the  preface,  but  not  elsewhere.  Well, 
Dickens  next  undertook  a  weekly  publication — twelve 
big  pages,  with  pictures  by  Cattermole  and  Browne,  and 
people  learned  to  love  little  Nelly  and  hate  Quilp,  feel  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  wandering  child,  with  the 
half-demented  gamester,  who  had  lost  all,  and  thought, 
as  gamblers  will,  to  win  it  back.  Then  after  this 
came  Barnaby  Rudge,  with  Grip  the  raven,  who  drew 
corks,  and  was  a  character,  and  Mr.  Dickens  has  told 
us  how  he  vvas  himself  the  possessor  of  two  successive 
ravens,  one  of  whom  died  from  a  too  free  indulgence  in 
white  load,  and  the  other,  who  was  punctilious  in 
administering  to  the  effects  of  his  predecessor,  and  held 
his  master  and  all  other  people  in  supreme  contempt, 
except  the  cook,  whom  he  loved  with  the  affection  of  a 
policeman. 

But  the  weekly  work  did  not  suit  Mr.  Dickens  ;  it 
was  too  short  and  too  frequent,  and  cut  his  wondrous 
stories  into  shreds,  his  labour  no  sooner  begun  than 
ended,  no  sooner  ended  than  begun  again.  So  having 
suppressed  the  Gordon  riots,  sent  Maypole  Hugh  to  the 
gallows,  saved  the  poor  idiot  from  that  sad  fate,  hung 
up  Mr.  Denis,  spoilt  the  beauty  of  “  Simmuns,”  and 
married  Joe  to  Dolly,  Mr.  Dickens  betook  himself  to 
America,  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  what  he  saw, 
and  when  he  came  home,  said  so.  He  did  not  say  so 
only  in  the  Notes,  but  in  his  ftmous  story  of  Martin 
Chnzzlewit.  Therein  he  scarified  the  Americans. 
Eden  was  not  Paradise  to  them,  and  they  were  mighty 
wrath  ;  however,  he  condoned  the  matter  on  his  recent 
visit  to  the  States — not  by  unsa\ing  what  he  had  said, 
but  by  acknowledging  that  they  had  made  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  and  that  what  he  saw  was  a  kind  of  new 
America,  which  was  ashamed  of  its  foimer  ways,  and 
was  bent  on  being  better. 
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Familiarised  to  the  public  by  his  own  magnificent 
reading.  Dealings  ivith  the  Finn  of  Dombey  and  Son, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  is  perhaps  as  well 
known  as  any  of  Mr. Dickens’s  works,  David  Copperfield 
alone  excepted.  Little  Paul  is  a  beautiful  creation,  plainly 
but  without  a  suspicion  of  discourtesy  telling  Mrs.Pipchin 
he  is  glad  there  are  not  many  like  her,  and  dreamily  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  voice  of  the  great  w.aters,  and  wondering  what 
they  say. 

We  have  alluded  to  David  Copperfcld.  For  this  work 
Mr.  Dickens  had  his  own  special  and  particular  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  said  by  those  probably  who  can  see 
further  into  even  literary  millstones,  grinding  the  people’s 
corn,  that  in  David  Copperfield  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  re¬ 
lated  much  of  his  own  personal  experience.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  no  we  are  quite  unable  to  say,  and  would 
rather  leave  the  matter  for  the  wiseacres  to  settle  than 
venture  contradiction,  which  would  be  gratuitous,  and 
might  lead  to  windy  controversy. 

blr.  Dickens  started  the  Daily  Nenvs  soon  after  a  visit 
to  Italy,  and  in  the  columns  of  this  now  well-known 
paper  appeared  the  Pictures,  which  cannot  bo  surveyed 
without  pleasure,  and  yet  are  far  from  adding  fame  to 
the  great  novelist.  As  an  editor  Mr.  Dickens  was  in 
fetters — Pegasus  in  harness.  There  are  great  men  who 
can  submit  to  literary  saddlery,  and  we  offer  no  affront  to 
such  when  we  say  Dickens  could  not  come  down  to  it. 
Gifts  are  diverse — different  men  have  different  ways.  He 
retired  from  the  “  editorial,”  very  soon,  however,  to  start 
a  weekly  publication,  under  the  title  of  Household  Words, 
in  which  appeared  some  of  his  best  and  healthiest  writing. 
This  publication  is  now  being  re-issued  in  a  cheap  form 
by  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine,  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler.  In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  the 
story  of  Lancashire  operatives  came  out  by  the  name  of 
Hard  Times,  and  therein  was  elucidated  the  philosophy 
of  facts  and  the  amiable  characteristics  of  self-made 
people.  Gradgrind  and  Bounderbyare  represcntativemcn. 
'Fhe  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  re¬ 
ceived  its  illustration  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Blackpool, 
unfortunately  tethered  to  a  tipsy  uxor,  who  sold  his  goods 
and  drove  him  to  destruction,  just  because  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  get  a  divorce. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Household  Words  that  the 
“  personal  ”  matter  crops  up  in  association  with  Mr. 
Dickens.  Into  this  matter  a  good  many  people — of  that 
numerous  class  who  will  thrust  their  fingers  into  pastry 
that  is  not  their  own — went  busily  and  curiously,  and 
Mr.  Dickens,  unfortunately,  as  we  have  always  ventured 
to  think,  made  something  of  a  public  matter  of  it,  and 
doubtless  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  made  a  long 
statement  about  the  incompatibility  of  temper  between 
himself  and  his  lady — the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hogarth — 
all  of  which  still  remains  on  record  in  the  magazine  of 
which  he  was  editor.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Dickens  pur¬ 
posed  the  publication  of  this  statement  in  Punch,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  its  proprietors  to  allow  of  its  insertion,  a 
misunderstanding  arose.  Mr.  Dickens  withdrew  from 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  broke  up  Household  Words,  and 
started  All  the  Pear  Round. 


Two  stories — one  of  the  French  revolution,  A  Tale  of 
T1V0  Cities,  and  one  of  an  escaped  convict  who  made  the 
fortune  for  a  brief  season  of  a  blacksmith’s  boy,  and  called 
Great  Expectations — appeared  in  this  serial.  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  say  how  they  were  received.  But  people  had 
a  preference  for  the  old-fashioned  two  green  leaves,  and 
the  old  pictures,  and  the  old  style,  and  neither  of  the 
stories  we  have  named  attained  the  popularity  of  those 
which  came  out  in  monthly  issue.  And  in  this  form 
came  out  Little  Dorrit,  with  its  inimitable  description  of 
the  old  Marshalsea,  and  Bleak  House  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  its  eternal  doubts. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  an  admirable  actor.  The  clever 
people  who  can  see  into  millstones,  and  arc  intimately 
acquainted  with  what  sort  of  shoes  and  stockings  the 
talented  few  wear,  asserted  that  Mr.  Dickens  could  only 
read  his  own  stories  and  impersonate  his  own  characters. 
Charles  Dickens  as  an  actor  w.as  a  conclusive  contra¬ 
diction  to  this  opinion.  His  Captain  Bobadil  was  a 
great  success,  and  not  even  Robson  exceeded  his  picture 
of  the  old  boatman  in  Collins’s  Lighthouse.  But  in  the 
reading  of  his  own  books  he  was  supreme.  Many 
people  at  mechanics’  institutes  and  the  like  had  read 
Dickens,  but  when  Dickens  read  Dickens  it  was  another 
thing.  For  something  like  fifteen  years  he  read  at  inter¬ 
vals  all  over  England  and  in  America,  only  to  retire 
a  few  months  back  for  ever  from  “  the  garish  lights.” 

As  a  speech-maker  Mr.  Dickens  was  supremely  happy. 
We  have  been  told  by  one  who  heard  his  maiden  speech 
at  a  tavern  dinner  that  he  rose  blushingly,  but  speedily 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  did  so  carry  the  diners  with 
him  that  genuine  applause  inaugurated  his  beginning, 
and  grave  stewards  beat  rapture  on  the  floor  with  staves 
official.  The  beginning  of  this  year  he  was  distributing 
prizes  ;  later  in  the  year  he  was  convulsing  the  news¬ 
vendors  with  irresistible  stories  ;  still  later,  with  the 
gravity  of  an  old  friend’s  recent  death  upon  his  mind,  he 
talked  to  our  painters,  and  felt  himself,  like  the  Spanish 
monk,  moving  in  shadow-land. 

But  Charles  Dickens  is  not  dead.  He  lives  in  his 
marvellous  creations.  Prospero  might  break  his  staff  or 
bury  it  five  fathoms  deep,  but  the  crc.ator  of  all  the  men 
and  women  which  Boz  has  conjured  into  life  could  not 
destroy  them  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could. 
He  lives  in  them.  To  live  in  nvhat  we  leave  behind  is 
not  to  die.  He  has  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all 
people.  We  remember  finding  a  poor  lad  intent  on  one 
of  Boz’s  early  works.  We  found  he  was  an  enraptured 
admirer  of  the  man  whom  all  admired.  He  was  a  mere 
child,  not  more  than  nine  years  old,  and  we  asked  him, 
“  Now,  what  would  you  like  to  be  r”  And  promptly 
came  the  answer,  “  I  would  not  care  for  nothing  more 
than  to  be  Mr.  Dickens’s  boy.”  Royalty,  after  long 
waiting,  has  acknowledged  the  genius  of  Mr.  Dickens 
he  has  been  hospitably  entertained,  he  has  been  to  court ; 
none  the  greater  or  the  grander  for  all  this  than  none 
but  he  himself  knew  better.  Then  comes  a  higher 
summons  than  king  or  cazir  ever  gave,  and  the  soldier 
at  a  moment’s  notice  piles  his  arms  and  “  enters  on  the 
eternities.”  He  lays  asleep  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

J.  T. 
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HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  HERALDS. 


Leaving  for  the  present  the  ivchnical  part  of  our 
subject,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  old  stories 
associated  with  the  old  families  of  the  land.  Many  of 
these  stories  are  romantic  enough  and  many  tragical. 

The  family  of  Bowes — the  Strathmores — is  well 
known  in  English  history.  They  have  for  their  crest, 
within  two  branches  of  laurel,  a  lady  to  the  girdle  vested, 
in  dexter  the  royal  Scottish  thistle,  in  allusion  to  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  house.  Sir 
John  Lyon,  with  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  The 
motto  is  In  tc,  Domine,  speravi  (In  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  have 
placed  my  hope).  The  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to 
have  been  a  cousin  of  an  Earl  of  Richmond,  Alan  the 
Black,  who  appointed  him  leader  of  five  hundred  archers. 
This,  however,  is  disputed,  and  the  Heralds  begin  the 
genealogy  with  a  smart  lawyer  who  made  his  way  to 
the  bench,  one  Sir  Adam  Bowes,  who  married  an  heiress 
in  1310,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  who 
figured  in  all  the  big  fights  of  the  chivalric  age,  and  held 
their  own  with  the  county  nobility  as  well  as  any. 

When  the  Protestant  Oueen  Elizabeth  was  threatened 
with  being  hurled  from  her  throne  by  the  Catholic  party, 
and  the  Earls  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  un¬ 
furled  the  banner  of  the  five  wounds.  Sir  George  Bowes 
alone,  of  all  the  Northern  nobility,  ventured  to  oppose 
them,  ay,  and  put  them  to  open  shame,  as  you  may  read, 
if  you  are  curious  in  these  matters,  in  the  old  ballad  of 
the  “  Rising  in  the  North.” 

But  the  story  we  have  to  tell  is  of  another  character 
altogether. 

In  1760  died  Sir  George  Bowes,  worthy  descendant 
of  his  namesake  and  ancestor.  He  left  an  only  daughter, 
eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  possession  of  a  vast  and  accu¬ 
mulating  fortune.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  this  young 
lady  was  united  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  representative 
peers  of  Scotland,  Earl  Strathmore,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Bowes.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1776,  and  left 
a  family  of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Ten  months  after  his  decease  his  widow  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  a  Mr.  Andrew  Robinson  Stoney, 
who  took  the  name  of  Bowes.  For  distinctness,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  call  him  in  this  narrative  by  his  own  name. 
He  was  an  Irishman— county  Tipperary — a  soldier  of 
fortune,  handsome,  witty,  insinuating,  but  destitute  of 
prudence  or  principle.  He  had  made  one  venture  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  had  married  a  Miss  Newton,  and 
very  soon  contrived  to  break  her  heart.  After  this  he 
paid  his  attentions  to  Lady  Strathmore.  At  that  time  she 
was  about  thirty,  having  a  graceful  figure  inclining  to 
embonpoint,  and  her  general  appearance  was  prepossessing. 
Her  mind  was  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  she  wanted 
strength  of  character,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  no 
language  but  that  of  flattery  from  her  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  Stoney  was  an  adept  in  the  art.  The  Irish  ad¬ 
venturer  was  extravagant  in  his  adulation.  He  might 
have  taken  high  honours  at  Blarney,  and  the  poor  coun¬ 
tess  received  it  all  as  true  as  gospel,  and  became  more 


and  more  attached  to  her  persuasive  suitor  every  hour  of 
the  day.  To  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  lady’s 
favour,  Stoney  procured  the  insertion  of  some  virulent 
attacks  on  the  countess,  altogether  libellous  and  shame¬ 
fully  untrue,  in  the  Morning  Post.  On  their  appearance 
he  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  called  out  Parson  Bate, 
the  editor,  who  was  in  the  plot,  fought  a  mock  duel, 
gave  himself  two  or  three  scratches,  and  presented  him¬ 
self  wounded  before  the  countess  as  the  champion  of 
her  virtue. 

What  could  she  do  but  admire,  nay,  adore  the  man 
who  had  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  her  honour?  what 
could  she  do  but  rush  to  her  writing-desk,  incite  the 
muse,  compose  herself  and  such  rhymes  as  these  ? 

“  Unmovod,  Itnria  saw  the  splendid  suite 
<Jf  rival  captives  sighing  at  her  feet, 

Till  in  her  cause  his  sword  young  Sioncy  drew. 

And  to  revenge  the  gallant  wooer  flew, 
llravest  among  the  brave !  and  first  to  prove, 
lly  death  or  conquest,  who  best  knew  to  love ! 

Bnt  pale  and  faint  the  wounded  lover  lies. 

While  more  than  pity  fills  Maria’s  eyes.  , 

her  soft  breast,  where  passion  long  had  strove. 

Resistless  sorrow  fixed  the  reign  of  love. 

“  Dear  youth,”  she  cries,  “  we  meet  no  more  to  part. 

Then  take  thine  honours  duo— my  bleeding  heart !” 

So  the  Irishman  married  the  heiress ;  he  fought  his 
duel  on  the  1 3th  of  January,  and  he  wedded  her  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  He  wrote  an  epistle  brimful 
of  Hibernian  eloquence  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Bowes,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  her  daughter  and  family, 
his  grateful  heart  making  him  to  be  for  ever  her  faithful 
companion,  with  unremitting  attentions  consulting  her 
peace  of  mind  and  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  her 
children. 

The  countess,  in  her  gratitude  for  the  heroic  display 
of  courage  made  by  Stoney,  forgot  that  she  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  marry  a  gentleman  named  Gray,  who  forthwith 
took  action,  and  was  only  to  be  quieted  by  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Then  began  the  long  life  of  unhappiness  to 
which  the  countess  was  subjected.  She  found  her 
husband  a  thorough  brute,  grossly  immoral,  a  confirmed 
gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  poltroon,  and  desperately  cruel. 
He  soon  threw  aside  all  pretence  of  affection,  and  allowed 
her  plainly  to  understand  that  he  had  married  her  for  her 
money,  and  for  that  only.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  villainy  ;  conducted  himself  towards  her  with  brutal 
violence,  and  compelled  the  miserable  woman,  under  the 
incitives  of  kicks  and  blows,  to  write  from  his  dictation 
a  story  of  criminalities  of  which  she  was  entirely  in¬ 
nocent.  This  manuscript,  under  the  title  of  Confessions 
of  tke  Countess  of  Strathmore,  he  retained  in  his  own 
possession,  threatening,  with  diabolical  mischief,  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  to  the  world  if  she  did  not  in  all  respects  yield  to 
his  wishes. 

At  length  the  outrages  of  the  man  became  totally  in¬ 
supportable,  and  the  countess  resolved  on  appealing  to 
the  law.  But  Stoney  had  surrounded  her  with  myrmidons 
of  his  OAvn  selection,  who  would  not  permit  her  to  stir 
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abroad  without  their  company,  nor  would  they  permit 
her  to  receive  any  visitors.  Driven  almost  to  distraction, 
the  countess  at  last  found  a  friend  in  one  of  the  menial 
attendants,  in  whose  company  she  managed  to  escape. 
By  the  time  her  retreat  was  discovered  by  her  enraged 
husband,  she  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  having  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace 
against  him  for  personal  ill-treatment 

Now  she  was  comparatively  quiet,  relying  on  the 
fidelity  of  one  Lucas,  the  custodian  appointed  by  the 
Court.  This  man  appeared  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired,  trustworthy,  honest,  upright,  but  as  it  is  said, 
“  Every  man  has  his  price,”  Lucas  was  no  exception. 
He  was  bribed  into  betraying  the  lady  into  the  hands  of 
her  husband.  She  was  taken  by  force  to  Streathlam 
Castle,  and  on  the  way  Stoney  amused  himself  by  beat¬ 
ing  her  over  the  head  and  face  with  his  fists,  lashing  her 
with  a  thick  gold  chain  over  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
threatening  her  life  with  a  loaded  pistol,  and  indulging 
in  all  kinds  of  brutality. 

The  officers  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  learning 
what  had  occurred,  despatched  proper  authorities  for 
the  release  of  the  abducted  lady.  Strong  resistance  was 
offered,  and  this  being  ineffectual,  Stoney,  armed  with 
pistols,  mounted  his  horse,  threw  the  lady  before  him 
on  the  horse’s  neck,  and  galloped  from  the  castle  at  full 
speed.  But  the  officers  gave  chase,  came  up  with  him, 
and  before  he  could  use  his  weapons  knocked  him  out 
of  the  saddle  and  rescued  the  countess.  Trbl  followed, 
which  excited  much  interest,  and  Stoney  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  were  all  condemned  to  heavy  fines  and  long  im¬ 
prisonment.  Lady  Strathmore  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  divorce. 

It  is  a  curious  story,  showing  us  that  wealth  is  not 
always  the  best  dower,  and  that  there  are  many  miserable 
lives  spent  with  the  richest  surroundings. 

The  annals  of  the  Butlers  (Ormondes)  and  the  Fitz¬ 
geralds  (Desmonds)  are  full  of  romantic  interest.  These 
families,  at  deadly  variance  in  Ireland,  were  for  ever  at 
warfiire  with  each  other,  making  raids  with  fire  and 
sword  and  committing  all  sorts  of  outrages.  Maclise’s 
picture  in  this  year’s  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
represents  an  incident  after  the  battle  of  Affane  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blackwater  :  the  chief  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
a  wounded  prisoner,  carried  from  the  field,  answers  to 
the  taunt  of  Ormonde  that  he  is  still  in  his  right  place, 
“  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers.” 

The  antiquity  of  the  Ormonde  family  is  indisputable  ; 
the  surname  Butler,  the  Heralds  tell  us,  has  been  very 
naturally  derived  from  the  office  of  chief  butlerage  of 
Ireland  conferred  on  their  great  ancestor  'Fheobald  Fitz- 
walter  in  1 1 77.  Many  of  his  descendants  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  “Pale,”  as  it  was  called,  and  held 
many  high  offices.  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  13-8, 
created  James  Butler,  then  the  head  of  the  house,  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  and  his  grandson  purchased  from  the  heirs 
ol  Sir  Hugh  de  Spencer  Kilkenny  Castle,  which  still 
continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  scat  of  the 


The  crest  of  the  Ormondes  is  thus  stated  : — Out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  or,  a  plume  of  five  ostrich  feathers,  ar., 
therefrom  a  flilcon  rising.  Mottoes  or  legends  arc 
Comine  jetrouve  (As  I  find  it),  and  Depressus extoller  (I  am 
extolled  by  depression). 

The  Ormondes  have  been  distinguished  as  a  bold  and 
loyal  race,  ’out  they  were  no  lovers  of  court  favorites, 
and  a  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  them,  Earl 
Thomas,  who  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  Leicester.  “  Coming  one  day  to  court, 
he  met  Leicester  in  the  ante-chamber,  who,  bidding  him 
good-morrow,  said,  ‘  My  Lord  of  Ormonde,  I  dreamed 
of  you  last  night.’  *  What  could  you  dream  of  me  ?’ 
‘  I  dreamed,’  said  the  other,  ‘  that  I  gave  you  a  box  on  the 
ear.’  ‘  Dreams,’  answered  the  earl,  ‘are  to  be  interpreted 
by  contraries,’  and  without  more  ceremony  gave  Leices¬ 
ter  a  hearty  cuff  on  the  car.  He  was  upon  this  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  soon  after  liberated.” 

When  the  Earl  of  ICildare  proposed  to  Piers  Butler 
that  their  two  houses  should  unite  and  wrest  Ireland 
from  English  rule,  very  smart  was  the  answer  received 
rom  the  loyal  earl.  We  may  quote  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  lines  : — “  Were  it  so,  as  it  cannot  be,  that  the 
chi.:kens  you  reckon  were  hatched  and  feathered,  yet  be 
thou  sure  I  would  rather  in  this  quarrel  die  thine  enemy 
than  live  thy  partner.  For  the  kindness  you  proffer 
me  and  goodwill  in  the  end  of  your  letter,  the  best  way 
I  can  propose  to  requite  you  is  in  advising  you,  though 
5'ou  have  fetched  your  fence,  yet  to  look  well  before  you 
leap  over.  Ignorance,  error,  and  mistake  of  duty  hath 
carried  you  unawares  to  this  folly,  not  yet  so  rank 
but  it  may  be  cured.  The  king  (Henry  VIII.)  is 
a  vessel  of  mercy  and  bounty  -,  your  words  against 
his  majesty  shall  not  be  counted  malicious,  but  only 
bulked  out  of  heat  and  impotency ;  except  yourself, 
by  heaping  of  offences,  discover  a  mischievous  and 
wilful  meaning.” 

When  Wentworth  summoned  the  Irish  Parliament 
an  order  was  issued  that  no  member  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  armed.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde,  with 
his  sword  by  his  side,  attempted  to  enter,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  and  requested 
to  yield  his  weapon.  At  first  he  treated  the  request 
with  silent  contempt,  but  it  being  repeated  he  answered, 
“  If  you  have  my  sword  it  shall  be  in  your  body,”  and 
with  that  he  strode  into  the  house  and  took  his  place. 
When  subsequently  called  upon  to  answer  for  this  con¬ 
duct  he  defended  himself  so  ably  as  to  win  the  day  and 
intimidate  Wentworth. 

The  famous  and  estimable  Earl  of  Ossory  was  a 
Butler.  “  He  deserved  all,”  says  Evelyn,  in  an  elegant 
pancgj’ric,  “  that  a  sincere  friend,  a  brave  soldier,  a 
virtuous  courtier,  a  loyal  subject,  an  honest  man,  a 
bountiful  master,  and  a  good  Christian  could  deserve  of 
his  prince  and  country.” 

Never  have  genealogists  had  to  trace  a  nobler  pedigree 
than  that  of  the  Ormondes,  nor  Heralds  to  blazon  a 
fairer  field. 
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THREE  AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 

II. — A  NIGHT  OF  HORRORS. 


“  T  DON’T  know  that  I’ve  much  worth  the  telling, 

J  mates,  but  since  I  don’t  care  for  fines  or  forfeits, 
I  will  spin  you  a  yarn,  such  as  it  is,  and  tell  you  what 
happened  to  me  in  my  ‘  green  days,’  when  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  become  ‘  spoony  ’  upon  every  pretty  girl  I  met. 

“  It’s  five  years  ago,  then,  since  I  was  stationed  at  Peg- 
leg  Gully  in  company  with  a  foot  constable  named  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  whose  duties  seemed  to  be  lying  all  day 
long  under  a  gum-tree,  smoking,  and  all  night  long  on  a 
narrow  iron  bedstead,  snoring.  As  may  be  imagined, 
he  was  not  a  lively  companion,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  our  wooden-sided,  iron-roofed  hut,  dignified  by  the 
title  of  camp,  albeit  it  only  contained  one  room,  twelve 
feet  by  nine,  at  all  a  comfortable  residence.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  I  found  a  far  more  attractive  spot 
than  quarters,  with  a  presiding  deity  thereat  who  took 
possession  of  my  heart  as  gently,  insinuatingly,  and  yet 
expeditiously,  as  a  London  pickpocket  will  of  a  silk 
handkerchief. 

“  Mary  O’Connell  was  very  young,  very  fair,  and 
very  engaging.  Her  Either  kept  a  ‘  grog  shanty,’  and 
she  presided  over  the  s-pirits,  which  made  her  very  ap¬ 
proachable  also,  and  she  pretty  soon  presided  over  ;/;v 
spirits  as  well  as  her  father’s.  The  time  came  when  I 
discovered  that  she  dealt  in  them,  and  sold  them,  and 
bartered  with  them  too,  just  in  the  same  manner,  but 
that  was  not  until  ‘  love’s  young  dream  ’  was  over. 

“  At  first  I  thought  MaryO’Connell  perfection  in  every 
way,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  fell  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  her,  making  of  myself  the  veriest  spoony 
that  ever  brought  into  ridicule  the  silver-striped  arm  of 
Her  Majesty’s  blue  police-jacket.  I  half  saw  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  course  that  I  was  pursuing,  but  love  proving 
omnipotent  I  arranged  it  one  day  with  my  inamorata 
that  after  a  few  months  I  should  quit  the  service,  marry 
her,  and  start  a  grog  shanty  myself. 

“  With  such  notions  and  plans  as  these,  it  is  no 
w’onder  that  I  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and  day 
after  day  was  I  to  be  seen  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
my  mighty  office,  riding  down  to  old  O’Connell’s 
shanty,  at  the  door  of  which  my  charger  remained  tied 
up  for  hours  while  I  basked  in  the  smiles  of  beauty 
within,  to  the  detriment,  I  do  believe,  of  my  beauty’s 
tiade  in  grog. 

“  Didn’t  I  think  something  of  myself,  idiot  that  1  was, 
when,  after  bestowing  extreme  attention  upon  my  ac¬ 
coutrements,  I  macassared  my  soft  curls,  mounted  my 
well-groomed  anifnal,  and  cantered  along  with  my  cap- 
cover  as  white  as  driven  snow,  my  Napoleon  boots 
shining  like  mirrors,  every  buckle  about  me  polished  up 
to  the  nines,  and  the  palm  of  my  left  hand  laid  so  grace¬ 
fully,  and  with  an  air  so  degnge,  upon  my  left  thigh  as 
it  rested  on  the  saddle  Well,  I  was  younger  then,  you 
know,  and  I  don’t  think  that  even  now  I’m  at  all  a  bad- 
looking  chap — quite  the  contrary,  in  fact. 

“  It  may  be  imag’a.e.l  t’tat  in  becoming  the  favourO'd 


swain  of  the  pretty  Mary  I  made  many  enemies,  and 
such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  In  those  days  very  few 
women  were  to  be  met  with  in  bush  townships  or  at  the 
diggings,  and  a  pretty  girl  was  indeed  a  rarity.  That 
Mary  O’Connell  was  a  pretty  girl,  and,  moreover,  the 
only  one  in  Peg-leg  Gully,  there  could  be  no  question, 
and  consequently  every  young  man  on  the  diggings, 
capable  of  feeling  the  slightest  throb  of  the  tender 
emotion,  fell,  or  thought  he  had  fallen,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  thing,  desperately  in  love  with  the  comely 
barmaid. 

“  Of  course  all  this  was  good  for  trade,  for  ardent 
admirers  were  forced  by  shanty  etiquette  to  drink  ardent 
spirits  when  they  visited  the  shrine  that  held  their  saint, 
and  of  course,  if  they  stayed  long,  their  glasses  would 
need  replenishing,  and  they  would  be  expected  to  incense 
the  fair  object  of  their  devotion  with  the  fumes  of  the 
fragrant  tobacco,  and  as  the  vapour  often  made  her 
sneeze  and  cough  she  generally  was  incensed  thereby,  I 
can  assure  you.  Sometimes,  too,  the  more  demonstra¬ 
tive  of  her  admirers  would  pour  out  and  pour  down  so 
many  libations  in  her  honour,  that  his  spirits  (or  the 
landlord’s  ?)  would  rise  so  high,  that  old  O’Connell  and 
a  strong  serving-man  would  have  to  rush  into  the  bar  and 
remove  him  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  evening  breeze 
outside,  or  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  his  spirits  (or  the 
landlord’s  ?)  would  sink  so  low  that  he  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  arm  of  a  friend  to  guide  him  to  his  bed. 

“  I  must  say  that  Mary  behaved  very  well  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  so  many  amorous  swains.  She  knew  how  to 
draw  them  on  sufficiently  to  make  them  profitable,  but 
did  any  one  of  them  attempt  a  coarse  pleasantry  or  an 
equivocal  joke,  there  was  something  immediately  in  the 
expression  of  Mary’s  countenance  that  made  him  draw  in 
his  horns,  and  not  try  it  on  a  second  time.  I  never 
heard  a  man  dare  to  utter  a  coarse  expression  in 
Mary’s  presence  but  once,  and  being  in  the  bar  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  very  acme  of  my  passion,  I  strode  to¬ 
wards  him,  lifted  him  off  the  ground  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat — he  was  a  very  little  man — carried  him  right 
out  of  the  shanty,  and  dropped  him  into  a  shallow  water- 
hole.  That  heroic  act  first  gained  me  Mary’s  favour, 
and  won  me  the  ill-will  and  hatred  of  a  dozen  other 
suitors  who  were  around  the  counter  at  the  time,  and 
every  one  of  whom  had  been  too  dull  to  seize  the 
occasion. 

“After  that  night,  whenever  I  entered  old  Con’s  shanty, 
Mary  would  leave  every  one  else  and  bestow  all  her 
brightest  glances  and  most  winning  smiles  on  me  until 
I  thought  proper  to  rise  and  go,  and  this  conduct  of 
course  flattered  me  amazingly,  kept  the  flame  of  my  pas¬ 
sion  burning  steadily,  forced  me  to  pop  the  question, 
when  I  was  accepted  nem  con.,  prompted  me  to  entrust 
three  years’  savings  in  Mary’s  hands  as  the  capital  where¬ 
with  to  purchase  the  requisites  to  fit  up  a  shanty  of  our 
own  (which  of  course  she  knew  more  about  than  I  did). 
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made  me  incessantly  keep  pressing  her  to  name  the  happy 
day,  and  almost  made  me  fool  enough  to  send  in  my 
resignation  to  the  head  of  the  police,  which  btter  step, 
however,  I  very  luckily  did  not  take. 

“  Meanwhile  my  life  was  not  all  sunshine.  I  was  at  the 
shanty  so  frequently  that  I  necessarily  neglected  my 
duty — in  fact,  so  much  so  that  O’Connell’s  place  got  nick¬ 
named  the  ‘  police-station  •’  and  as  my  companion,  the 
foot  constable,  as  I  stated  before,  smoked  all  day  under 
a  gum-tree,  and  snored  all  night  on  his  hard  stretcher, 
claims  and  tents  were  robbed,  men  fought  and  half 
killed  each  other,  and  every  kind  of  devilry  took  place 
around,  in  all  of  which  the  appointed  guardians  of  law 
and  order  weie  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

“  Of  course  I  was  Andrew’s  superior  officer,  but  how 
could  I  censure  him  for  not  doing  what  I  never  did  my¬ 
self?  and  so  at  last  people  growled  and  swore,  and 
letters  were  sent  to  a  newspaper  published  at  the  nearest 
township  twenty  miles  away,  and  then  the  authorities 
got  ear  of  the  state  of  things,  and  matters  began  to  look 
as  if  I  should  be  saved  the  trouble  of  resigning  by  being 
kicked  out  of  the  force  miens  volens. 

“  The  diggers  began  to  call  me  ‘  invisible  blue,’  and 
that  annoyed  me  greatly,  and  one  night  whilst  I  was  in¬ 
side  the  bar  talking  to  Mary,  with  my  charge  secured  to 
the  ‘  post  and  rail  ’  fence  without,  some  rascal  cut  off 
his  long  flowing  tail,  and  the  next  morning  sent  it  to 
Mary  as  a  lock  of  my  hair.  This  half  maddened  me, 
and  the  more  so  as  thereafter  I  could  never  ride  out  on 
my  now  stump-tailed  steed  without  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  laughing  and  shouting  as  they  followed  me,  and 
ironically  demanding  if  I  had  another  lock  of  hair  to 
give  away. 

“  There  were  more  serious  plots  than  this,  however, 
being  hatched  against  me,  for  I  had  some  really  bitter 
enemies  in  the  Gully.  Sometimes,  as  I  was  coming 
home  in  the  darkness,  an  unseen  hand  would  hurl  a 
heavy  stone  or  stick  at  my  head  occasionally,  with  rather 
unpleasant  accuracy  of  aim,  and  once  I  was  the  target 
for  a  little  revolver  practice,  one  ball  passing  through 
my  shako,  thus  proving  that  Australian  lovers  are  some¬ 
times  as  hot-blooded  and  dangerous  as  Spanish  ones. 

“  At  last  the  crisis  came.  One  bright  moonlight  night 
I  was  walking  campward  after  a  long  visit  to  my  beloved 
(I  seldom  took  my  horse  out  now  of  a  night),  when  I 
found  myself  suddenly  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen 
young  fellows,  who  I  clearly  saw  meant  mischief.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  turned  over  in  my  mind  what  to  do,  they 
closed  in  upon  me,  and  although  I  then  hit  out  right  and 
left  and  sent  two  or  three  of  them  sprawling,  I  was 
borne  down  by  numbers.  They  encircled  my  waist  with 
a  strong  cord,  my  arms  being  inside,  so  that  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  helpless,  and  drove  me  on  amongst  them  with 
yells  and  shouts  of  delight. 

“  Such  sounds  being  common  of  a  night  on  the  dig¬ 
gings,  no  one  turned  out  of  bed  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  those  who  were  up  and  about  never  even 
troubled  to  look  our  way  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
odd  procession  which  wound  in  and  out  between  the 
open  gaping  mine-holes,  some  of  them  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  depth,  and  the  huge  mounds  of  earth  that 
surrounded  them.  I  wondered  where  they  were  taking 


me,  but  I  was  soon  satisfied  on  this  head,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  they  stopped  beside  a  deserted  mine,  and  I  saw 
that  a  bran-new  rope  was  reeved  around  the  half-rotten, 
moss-dotted  windlass-rolier. 

<< « are  going  to  make  a  jolly  digger  of  you,’  said 
one  of  my  persecutors  with  a  laugh.  ‘  Here,  boys,  lower 
him  down  with  a  will.’ 

“  ‘  Hold,  you  devils  incarnate !’  I  cried.  ‘  There  may 
be  choke-damp  or  foul  air  down  that  infernal  pit.  You 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  all  hung  for  murder.’ 

“  ‘  If  there’s  anything  wrong  in  the  pit,  that’s  your 
look-out,  mate  ;  and  as  for  being  taken  up  for  murder,  the 
police  have  something  else  to  do  in  Peg-leg  Gully  than 
to  attend  to  such  trifles,’  answered  one  of  them. 

“  This  was  a  hard  rap  at  me,  and  as  I  couldn’t  retort 
I  kept  silent. 

“Meanwhile  I  was  released  from  the  rope  with  which 
they  had  first  bound  me,  and  secured  to  the  one  that  was 
around  the  windlass-roller,  and  pushing  me  over  the 
side  of  the  shaft  they  began  to  lower  me  down.  I  must 
say  that  while  this  feat  was  in  process  of  execution  my 
feelings  were  anything  but  pleasurable  ones.  I  did  not 
know  how  deep  the  shaft  might  be,  and  if  the  rope 
snapped,  or  slipped  off  the  roller  from  being  improperly 
fastened,  I  stood  a  very  likely  chance  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces.  Besides,  at  any  moment  I  might  be  suffocated 
with  ‘  choke-damp,’  which  exists  in  nine  old  mines  out 
of  ten,  and  even  if  I  escaped  these  casualties,  very  likely 
the  fellows  above  meant  to  leave  me  in  the  pit  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  small  chance  was  there  of  my 
being  discovered  and  rescued  if  such  was  their  intention. 

“  I  was  certainly  pleased  to  find  that  before  I  had  de¬ 
scended  twenty  yards  my  feet  touched  the  ground,  and 
then  I  was  told  to  get  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
and  when  I  had  done  so  a  pickaxe  and  a  lantern  with  a 
box  of  matches  were  thrown  down,  and  then,  on  ven¬ 
turing  to  look  up,  I  saw  some  one  cut  the  rope  by  which 
I  had  been  lowered  close  up  to  the  roller,  and  the  whole 
mass  came  crashing  down  at  my  feet. 

“  My  tormentors  now  bent  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
and  bade  me  go  and  find  a  marriage  portion  of  nuggets, 
and  one  of  them  tossed  me  a  bowie-knife  to  enable  me 
to  free  myself  from  that  portion  of  the  rope  that  still 
tightly  encircled  my  body  and  arms.  They  then  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  hurried  away,  laughing  loudly. 

“  ‘  They  do  mean  to  leave  me  down  in  the  mine,  then, 
to  starve  ;  if  not,  why  did  they  cut  the  rope  ?’  I  muttered 
to  myself,  and  making  up  my  mind  that  such  was  their 
intention,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  a  feasible  plan  of  escape. 
I  lit  my  lamp  and  looked  around  me.  At  last  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  drive,  apparently  following  a  dead  level,  and 
knowing  that  the  pit  wherein  I  was  entombed  alive  was 
sunk  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  I  reflected  that  this  drive  might 
have  been  worked  right  through  the  hill  until  an  exit 
••'as  reached  on  the  other  side,  which  would  lead  me  to 
the  outer  world  and  liberty.  I  knew  that  this  was  the 
case  in  many  mines,  and  devoutly  trusting  that  it  might 
happen  to  be  so  in  the  present  instance,  I  trimmed  my 
lamp,  and  taking  the  pick  with  me — for  I  might  have  to 
cut  my  way  a  bit — I  entered  the  drive  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  it  being  a  very  narrow  one,  certainly  not  more 
than  three  feet  high  and  as  many  wide. 
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“  Shading  my  lamp  with  my  hand  I  crawled  on,  until 
at  last  I  saw  a  pool  of  black  water  glittering  before  me. 
Casting  the  light  in  front  to  see  how  the  land  lay — horror 
of  horrors  ! — on  the  other  side  of  the  pool  I  perceived  a 
pair  of  small  glittering  grey  eyes  intently  fixed  on  mine, 
the  cold  metallic  glare  of  which  forced  the  blood  back 
to  my  heart  with  a  bound  which  nearly  suffocated  me. 

“  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a  snake — a  deadly  one, 
too,  of  the  variety  known  as  the  ‘  carj^et.’  Arching 
its  neck  with  a  hissing  noise,  it  collected  itself  for  the 
fatal  spring,  and  darting  back,  my  own  head  came  into 
contact  with  the  roof  of  the  tunnel,  and  I  fell  backwards 
stunned  and  insensible. 

“  How  long  I  lay  in  this  state  I  know  not,  but  when 
I  recovered  consciousness  I  at  first  thought  that  I  was 
in  O’Connell’s  shanty  talking  to  Mary.  The  truth  gra¬ 
dually  forced  itself  upon  me,  however,  and  my  mental 
cjueries  were,  ‘  Where  was  the  snake  ?  Was  I  bitten  ?’ 

“  To  the  last  interrogatory  I  could  cheerfully  answer 
‘  No,’  for  the  carpet  snake  is  so  deadly  that  had  he  bitten 
me  I  should  never  have  had  time  to  have  recovered  from 
the  insensibility  produced  by  the  knock  on  the  head,  for  a 
man  generally  dies  within  ten  minutes  after  being  bitten. 

“  On  consideration  I  remembered  that  the  snake  had 
reared  for  the  spring,  so  that  it  was  clear  that  I  had 
fallen  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  reptile  had  doubtless 
leaped  over  me.  This  reflection  did  not  much  tran- 
quillise  my  fears,  for  where  was  he  now  ?  A  cold 
shudder  passed  over  me  when  I  reflected  that  his  snake- 
ship  must  still  be  in  the  drive,  perhaps  even  within  a  few 
feet,  watching  me  with  his  glassy  eyes,  or  preparing  for 
another  spring. 

“  I  am  not  easily  frightened,  but  to  be  alone  under¬ 
ground  in  a  narrow  passage  where  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  or  even  kneel  upright,  and  equally  impossible  to 
turn  round,  with  a  lamp  that  had  gone  out,  and  a  box 
of  matches  that  had  grown  so  damp  that  they  would  not 
strike,  and,  to  cap  all,  a  venomous  serpent  whose  bite  was 
sudden  death  perhaps  touching  me,  was,  I  think,  sufficient 
excuse  to  be  in  a  panic  of  terror,  which  I  certainly  was. 

“  What  should  I  do  ?  I  dared  not  go  forward  in 
the  dark,  for  I  did  not  know  how  deep  the  pool  might 
be,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  crawling  through  that,  I  might 
tumble  down  a  hole  conducting  to  a  lower  passage,  and 
break  my  neck.  My  only  course  was  to  make  my  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  again,  and  to  do  this  I  must 
crawl  backwards  along  the  narrow  tunnel,  at  the  hazard 
of,  at  any  instant,  placing  my  hand  or  my  knee  on  the 
horrible  reptile. 

“  I  held  my  breath  in  fearful  suspense,  with  the  sweat 
of  agony  moistening  my  brow  as  I  cautiously  continued 
my  retrograde  movement.  Suddenly  I  started — I  heard 
a  rustling  in  my  rear.  Was  it  the  snake  ?  I  thought  so  at 
first,  but  presently  discovered  that  the  noise  was  caused  by 
some  loose  stones  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel.  I 
breathed  more  freely  again,  and  with  a  forced  determina¬ 
tion  continued  my  way  steadily  along. 

“  At  last  a  stream  of  blessed  moonlight  broke  the 
terrible,  palpable  darkness,  and  told  me  that  I  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  I  therefore  sprang  to  my  feet, 
grasped  my  pick,  and  looked  around. 

“  The  moonlight  came  flooding  down  the  shaft,  and 


I  saw  my  late  tormentor,  the  snake,  which  must  have 
been  at  least  nine  feet  in  length,  circling  around  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  and  gliding  half  its  length  up  its 
slippery  sides,  darting  in  and  out  its  forked  tongue,  and 
slowly  vibrating  its  head,  as  if  seeking  for  a  loophole  of 
escape. 

“  Standing  in  the  deep  shadow  as  I  was,  I  had  ample 
time  for  deliberation.  Evidently  I  should  be  able  to 
strike  the  first  blow  if  I  could  succeed  in  approaching 
it  without  making  a  noise.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once, 
perhaps  rashly;  I  might  have  done  better  had  I  waited 
until  it  was  asleep.  Muttering  a  prayer,  I  crept  cautiously 
forward,  but  the  head  of  my  pick  caught  against  a  loose 
projecting  stone,  and  down  came  a  lot  of  earth. 

“  Cursing  my  bad  luck,  I  looked  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  snake.  It  was  evidently  aroused, 
twisting  and  contorting  its  body  into  all  sorts  of  knots 
and  circles,  at  the  same  time  keeping  its  piercing  glance 
fixed  upon  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

“  Darting  quickly  from  my  concealment,  I  nailed  my 
adversary  to  the  ground  with  a  well-directed  blow  of 
my  pick  right  through  its  neck.  With  a  hiss  of  rage 
and  pain  it  suddenly  threw  its  folds  around  my  leg, 
partly  drawing  it  towards  its  death-dealing  fangs.  With 
difficulty  I  kept  my  leg  back,  and  pulling  the  bowie 
knife  from  my  pocket  with  my  left  hand,  I  cut  him  in 
two  about  a  foot  from  his  head. 

“  Still,  however,  the  slimy  body  was  contracted  around 
my  leg,  and  still  the  forked  tongue  was  playing  in  and 
out,  notwithstanding  that  the  body  was  severed  in  two. 
I  had  to  cut  him  through  a  second  time  before  I  could  rid 
myself  of  him.  I  then  staggered  back  against  the  damp 
rock,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 

“  When  I  recovered  therefrom,  the  sunlight  instead  of 
the  moonshine  was  pouring  down  into  the  pit.  I  called 
loudly  for  aid,  and  at  my  second  cry,  to  my  great  ioy, 
a  man  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  He  went 
and  got  a  rope  and  hauled  me  up.  When  he  had  landed 
me  on  terra  jirma,  he  handed  me  a  letter  and  hastily  took 
his  departure.  I  tore  the  missive  open,  and  recognised 
the  writing,  but  it  was  signed  ‘  Mary  Snodgrass.’ 

“  The  letter  briefly  explained  that  the  writer  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  marrying  one  who  had  made 
himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  township,  that  by  the 
time  I  received  it  she  should  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Snod¬ 
grass,  the  butcher,  and  that  relying  on  our  friendship  she 
had  temporarily  borrowed  the  sums  of  money  entrusted 
by  me  to  her  keeping,  until  ‘  her  Snodgrass  ’  should  be 
able  to  pay  me.  She  also  apologised  for  a  little  ruse 
she  had  practised,  knowing  my  violent  temper,  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  way  until  the  wedding  was  over. 

“  This  little  ruse  was  my  ten  hours’  imprisonment  in 
the  mine.  Need  I  assure  you  that,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  letter,  it  quite  cured  me  of  my  love  fit,  and  with 
more  of  pity  for  my  successful  rival  than  hatred,  I  that 
very  day  applied  for  a  change  of  quarters,  and  within  a 
week  had  left  Peg-leg  Gully  for  ever.  Mrs.  Snodgrass, 
«i?f  Mary  O’Connell,  is  now,'I  hear,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  has  "exchanged  her  youthful  beauty  for  a 
corpulent  frame,  a  coarse  complexion,  and  a  red  nose. 
Her  husband  is  dead,  but  I  certainly  shall  not  renew'my 
former  vows.” 
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OUR  ACTRESSES. 


IT  is  not  Impossible  that  the  present  state  of  the 
theatrical  world  may  afford  more  ground  for  the 
complaint  of  the  decay  of  tire  drama  as  regards  the  fair 
sex  than  we  have  found  tenable  in  respect  of  the  male 
claimants  of  histrionic  laurels  ;  and  if  this  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  modiste  in 
displaying  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  rich  stores  of 
Messrs.  Howell  and  James,  and  Jay,  is  more  attractive 
than  the  severe  classic  elocution  of  a  Siddons,  or  the 
impassioned  pathos  of  an  O’Neil,  the  public  has  only 
itself  to  blame. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  provinces  have  long  ceased 
to  be  the  nurseries  and  training-schools  where  young 
and  budding  genius  might  acquire  that  perfection  which 
study,  experience,  and  practice  can  alone  bestow ;  but 
that  young  ladies  Itap  at  once  before  what  was  formerly 
deemed  a  fiery  ordeal,  the  London  public,  appearing  not 
in  leading  strings  but  leading  parts,  and  possessed  of 
no  qualification  for  the  task  they  so  rashly  undertake, 
unless  we  are  to  reckon  as  such  the"  power  to  don  costly 
dresses  at  sight  of  which  countesses  might  turn  pale  with 
envy.  "While  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  there  are 
many  female  characters,  especially  in  the  Shakspearean 
drama,  that  can  hardly  be  too  superbly  attired,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  confidently  and  unflinchingly 
asserted  that  the  rage  for  dress  on  the  stage,  especially 
in  the  modern  drawing-room  plays  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  has  become  a  mania  to  the  gratification  of  which 
many,  if  not  all,  other  requisites  ot  theatrical  excellence 
are  sacrificed.  And  yet  what  a  mistaken  idea  is  this ! 
If  any  of  our  readers  number  years  enough  to  enable  them 
to  remember  the  great,  truly  great,  melodramatic  actress. 
Miss  Fanny  Kelly,  let  them  just  recall  a  recollection  of 
her  as  she  appeared  in  The  Sergeant's  Wife,  or  the  Sister 
of  Charity  in  The  Noyades.  AVhere  is  there  now-a-days 
such  an  efiect  produced  by  Bevy’s  or  Worth’s  most  gor¬ 
geous  costumes  as  she  worked,  clad  in  her  simple  russet 
or  black  gown  and  peasant’s  stockings,  seemingly  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  self,  and  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in  her 
touching  impersonation,  \vhich  wrung  tears  from  ev’cry 
eye,  and  made  every  heart  palpitate  with  emotion  ?  The 
writer’s  tenth  lustre  is  passed,  and  it  was  in  early  child¬ 
hood  that  she  witnessed  these  exquisitely  truthful  and 
natural  performances,  but  the  memory  of  them  is  fresh 
and  vivid.* 

To  quit  retrospection,  and,  while  still  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  come  down  to  an  actress  of  our  own  times,  of 
whom  the  stage  has  been  too  soon  deprived,  what  eye 
has  not  moistened  and  what  bosom  not  thrilled  at  the 
woes  of  The  Colleen  Baiun  and  Arrah  na  Pogue,  the 
representation  of  which  drew  thousands  for  hundreds 
of  consecutive  nights  ?  Dress  had  nothing  to  do  with 

*  Writing  of  these  by^nno  days  awakens  a  feelinj;  of  wonder  that 
such  beautiful  dramas  as  I'lie  Scrijeant’s  UV<’,  The  Noyades,  or  Love 
and  Gratitude,  and  again  another,  Lucille,  or  the  titory  of  a  Heart, 
should  never  now  be  performed  on  the  metropolitan  stage.  They 
would  be  quite  new  to  the  rising  generation,  and  far  superior  to  the 
vapid  farces  which  usually  precede  and  follow  the  piece  do  resistance 
in  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare. 


this  overwhelming  and  genuine  attraction,  although 
neither  coquetry  nor  ingenuity  could  have  devised  attire 
more  captivating  in  its  rustic  simplicity  than  the  well- 
known  blue  skirt  and  scarlet  cloak,  and  vice  versa,  of 
Eily  O’Connor  and  Arrah  Meelish.  This  digression 
may  serve  as  an  excuse  should  it  chance  to  prove  in  the 
sequel  that  the  number  is  limited  of  those  whom  we 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  bond-fide  “  actresses,”  if 
we  can  only  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their  title  by  showing 
that  they  have  made,  like  “our  actors,”  even  one  part 
indisputably  and  incomparably  their  own. 

Some  years  ago — no  matter  exactly  how  many — 
Messrs.  Colburn  published  a  book  with  the  title  we 
have  chosen  ;  to  the  memoir  of  one  of  the  lady  artistes 
was  added  a  title-page  portrait  of  her  face.  That  lady 
was  Mrs.  Theodore  hlartin,  then  known  as  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  and  in  the  very  spring  of  her  youth  and  promise. 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer’s  beautiful  and  poetic,  if  somewhat 
sensational,  play  of  the  Lady  of  Lyons  was  then  fresh  to 
the  playgoing  public,  and  lielen  l  aucit  was  the  original 
representative  of  the  haughty  beauty  Pauline.  Critics, 
who  must  always  find  something  to  cavil  at,  would  occa¬ 
sionally  say  that  the  young  actress  showed  in  her  style  too 
evident  traces  of  the  severely  minute  drilling  she  under¬ 
went  at  the  hands  of  the  eminent  tragedian  William 
Charles  Macready  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  seen 
many  a  Pauline  since  that  time,  but  no  impersonation  of 
the  character  has  ever,  in  our  opinion,  approached  in 
the  remotest  degree  the  original  one,  so  soft  and 
womanly  even  in  her  strongest  fits  of  outraged  pride 
and  passion.  Her  appearance,  too,  was  so  utterly  in 
keeping  with  the  poetical  conception  of  the  character. 
The  slight,  supple  figure  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  seem¬ 
ing  as  if  too  fragile  to  support  the  whirlwind  of  emotion 
that  shook  it  -,  tfie  low  musical  voice,  the  dreamy  eyes, 
and  the  small  classic  head  always  dressed  a  la  Grecque, 
or  with  flowing  locks,  just  confined  by  a  blue  snood — 
the  abhorrent  chignon  was  then  unknown.  No  -,  the 
physique  may  have  been  slightly  wanting  in  power,  but 
taking  the  assumption  in  its  entirety,  we  have  never 
foun  1  another  Pauline  endurable  since,  and  so,  if  only 
for  its  sake,  its  original  impersonator  shall  now,  as  then, 
though  her  appearances  upon  t!ie  I.ondon  boards  are 
now  “  like  angels’  visits  few  and  far  between,”  still  head 
the  list  of  “  Our  Actresses.”* 

It  is  no  heresy,  though  it  may  savour  somewhat  of 
Irishism,  to  say  that  two  of  the  most  charming  of  our 
actresses  are  those  who  have  recently  withdrawn  their 
talents  from  the  stage — Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault,  whose 
place  in  her  especial  walk  as  the  representative  of  the 
warm-hearted,  affectionate  Irish  peasant  it  will,  we  fear, 
be  most  difficult  to  supply  ;  and  Miss  Kate  Terry,  who, 

^  We  li.avo  seen  witbln  the  last  few  years  an  actress,  and  one  wlio, 
until  sbe  oxclianged  theatrical  for  inatmnonial  life,  stood  at  the  head 
'  of  her  i)rofcs8ion,  retire  to  her  sleeping  chamber  in  Claude’s  cottage  on 
the  night  of  that  agonising  and  humiliating  revelation,  and  reappear 
on  what  was  supposed  to  bo  the  next  morning  with  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
“which  was  not  so  before.”  Such  “triSes  light  as  air”  still  speak  to 
the  observant  trumpet-tongued  of  the  absence  of  true  genius  and 
feeling. 
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though  many  have  surpassed  her  in  the  heroines  of  the 
grand  Shakspearcan  and  legitimate  school,  invested  those 
of  the  modern  and  domestic  drama  with  a  grace  and 
charm  peculiarly  her  own  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  in 
support  of  our  original  argument,  that  it  was  particularly 
in  those  parts  in  which  she  was  quite  unencumbered  with 
the  splendours  of  the  toilet  that  she  was  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  both  as  regards  the  delicacy  and 
reiincment  of  her  person  and  features,  and  her  acting  ; 
we  will  instance  her  Margaret  Wilmot  in  Henry  Dunbar, 
and  Anne  Carew  in  A  Sheep  in  JEolf's  Clothing,  both 
exquisite  assumptions  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  hosts  of  her  admirers. 

But  we  are  lingering  fondly,  too  fondly,  on  the  past ; 
let  us  see  what  the  present  can  supply  to  the  list  of 
“  Our  Actresses.” 

It  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  the  stage  does  not 
at  present  possess  a  single  great  leading  actress — a  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  to  the  mantle  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tragedy, 
or  in  comedy  of  Miss  Farren  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  that  most 
buoyant,  brilliant,  and  sparkling  of  the  daughters  of 
Thalia.  Back  again  among  the  shades.  But  who  can 
write  her  name  without  its  evoking  visions  of  such  a 
“neighbour”  Constance,  a  Rosalind,  a  Gay  Spanker, 
as  the  present  generation  can  hardly  hope  to  vvitness  ? 
Who  that  has  once  heard  it  could  ever  forget  that  ringing, 
silvery  laugh  that  seemed  the  natural  overflow  of  a 
joyous,  fun-loving  nature,  and  made  its  owner  appear 
the  very  incarnation  of  L' Allegro  ‘f  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  her  successor.  Of  some 
comedy  parts  this  clever  actress  is  the  best  representative 
we  have  lately  had  upon  the  boards.  Her  Lady  Teazle 
in  particular  is  a  very  finished  and  spirited  impersonation 
— the  most  natural  of  the  present  day,  because,  while 
assuming  the  character  of  the  woman  of  quality.  Miss 
Sedgwick  lets  you  see  that  it  is  assumed,  and  the  country 
origin,  the  chrysalis  state  of  the  butterfly  of  fashion,  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  In  this  distinctive  power  of  indi¬ 
vidualising  consists  Miss  Sedgwick’s  specialite ;  hence  she 
has  been  able  to  appropriate  so  exclusively  to  herself  the 
capital  part  of  Hester  Grazebrook  in  Tom  Taylor’s 
Unequal  Match,  not  merely  on  account  of  her  having  been 
originally  measured  for  the  character,  but  because  there 
is  probably  no  other  living  actress  who  could  so  broadly 
and  yet  so  effectively  portray  the  two  diametrically 
opposite  characters  of  the  village  rustic,  Hester  Graze- 
brook,  and  the  fascinating  woman  of  fashion.  Lady 
Arnclilfe. 

Miss  Bateman  may  be  best  defined  as  a  one-part 
actress.  By  her  forcible  acting  in  that  much  overrated, 
gloomy  German  play  of  Dr.  Mosenthal,  Leah,  she  made 
herself  so  much  a  celebrity  that  a  sketch,  however 
meagre,  of  “Our  Actresses”  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  her  name  ;  but  her  total  failure  to 
produce  an  impression  in  other  leading  and  fiimiliar 
characters,  combined  with  a  certain  artificiality  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  voice  and  manner,  convey  the  impression  that  it  is 
well-tutored  talent  and  not  inborn  genius  whose  efforts 
we  are  witnessing. 

Mrs.  Llermann  Vezin,  formerly  Mrs.  C.  Young, ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  had  an  earlier  place  in  this  catalogue. 
As  a  sterling,  useful,  and  most  ladylike  actress,  she  is 


unsurpassed.  Her  repertoire  of  leading  parts  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  melodrama  is  most  extensive,  and  she  plays 
all  equally  well — never  offending,  and  at  the  same  time 
never  astonishing.  We  do  not  know  any  part  she  plays 
badly,  nor  any  one  in  which  she  is  super-excellent,  but 
her  general  utility  and  dependableness  (to  coin  a  word)  is  so 
great  that  she  could  ill  be  spared  at  the  present  day  from 
the  list  of  “  Our  Actresses.” 

Mrs.  Stirling  is  a  good  actress  of  comedy.  She  can 
represent  a  designing,  match-making  femme  du  monde  to 
the  life.  Ller  Peg  Woffington,  too,  is  a  capital  persona¬ 
tion,  full  of  bustle,  life,  and  vivacity.  She  is  seen  to  less 
advantage  in  parts  requiring  emotion,  her  portrayal  of 
which  never  rises  above  the  superficial.  Speaking  of 
Peg  Woffington  brings  us  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon,  whose 
impersonation  of  this  part  was  a  total  failure,  conception 
and  execution  being  both  overwrought  to  the  last  degree, 
yet  in  spite  of  a  present  tendency  to  over-act,  to  which 
actresses  in  their  decadence  are  singularly  subject,  there 
are  certain  characteristic  parts,  too^numerous  to  particu¬ 
larise,  in  which  she  is  unrivalled. 

An  actress  who  we  do  not  think  has  been  justly 
estimated  by  the  English  public  is  Madlle.  Beatrice,  who, 
though  of  Italian  origin,  we  place  among  the  list  of 
“  Our  Actresses  ”  by  virtue  of  her  recent  truly  dignified 
and  intellectual  representation  of  the  part  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  in  the  drama  of  that  name,  which  ran  for  some 
weeks  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  last 
year.  She  played  the  part  with  true  regal  dignity  and 
womanly  pathos,  looking  and  moving  “  every  inch  a” 
queen,  and  it  is  only  matter  of  wonder  and  regret  that 
so  fine  and  finished  a  portraiture,  drawn  and  costumed 
also  with  historical  minuteness,  should  have  met  with 
no  better  appreciation.  In  each  garb  that  she  wore  she 
looked  like  a  living  portrait  of  the  beautiful  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  Qiieen  stepped  out  of  its  frame.  “  Though  last 
not  least  in  our  dear  love,”  let  us  speak  of  the  delightful 
young  artiste  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Madge  Robert¬ 
son,  who,  if  her  maturity  but  fulfils  the  promise  of  her 
youth,  will  do  much  towards  lessening  the  dearth  of  lady 
performers  at  present  indisputably  and  palpably  evident. 
Naturally  and  buoyantly  gay  in  her  comedy  parts,  whilst 
free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  vulgarity ;  tender  and  un¬ 
affectedly  pathetic  in  her  serious  ones,  her  impersona¬ 
tions  are  irresistibly  and  winningly  attractive ;  and  we 
have  the  gratification  of  feeling  that  this  attraction  is  not 
derived  alone  from  the  charms  of  her  pretty  face  and 
youthful  form,  or  the  elegant  taste  with  which  she  so 
well  knows  how  to  adorn  the  latter,  but  also  from  her 
mental  gifts  and  accomplishments.  In  addition  to  her 
histrionic  talents.  Miss  Robertson  is  a  very  excellent 
pianist,  and  sings  with  great  taste  and  cultivation.  As 
her  recent  new  and  original  impersonations  must  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them.  From  close  observation  of  her  versatile 
merits,  we  venture  to  predict  a  brilliant  position  in  her 
career  to  this  young  lady,  who,  although  we  have  desig- 
n.ated  her  by  her  maiden  name,  which  she  still  retains 
professionally,  was  united  in  marriage  last  summer  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kendal,  of  whom  we  may  just  be  permitted 
to  say  he  is  the  best  jeune  premier  on  the  English  stage, 
even  in  an  article  devoted  to  “  Our  Actresses.” 
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PREMATURE  INTERMENT. 


There  is  llttle  doubt  that  most  persons  have  a  dread, 
exceeding  in  horror  all  other  dread,  of  the  bare 
possibility  of  being  buried  alive ;  so  general  is  this 
feeling,  even  while  each  one  may  regard  it  as  morbid, 
that  although  my  theme  is  repulsive  enough  in  itself,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  avoid  taking  an  interest  in  it. 
The  improbability  of  its  ever  taking  place  is  strongly 
enough  urged  by  those  who  should  know  best — the 
medical  faculty ;  but  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  assigned, 
1  am  not  disposed  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  deserve.  The 
strongest  practical  argument  against  the  possibility,  or 
rather  the  probability,  of  this  horrible  accident  ever 
occurring  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  one  continental 
city  the  apparently  dead  were  laid  in  a  room  specially 
reserved  for  them,  very  thin  string  being  fastened  to 
their  limbs  and  connected  with  bells  which  would  sound 
on  the  slightest  quiver,  and  so  alarm  the  man  who  was 
always  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room.  In  twenty 
years  the  bell  never  sounded  once,  and  so,  arguing  from 
this,  we  should  say  that  inhumation  of  the  living  never 
took  place. 

It  is  very  curious,  however,  and  proves,  if  it  prove 
nothing  else,  the  popular  belief  in  such  a  thing,  that 
stories  of  wonderful  recoveries  from  trances,  or  wild 
legends  of  the  buried  alive  breaking  their  graves,  have 
always  been  rife.  Perhaps  there  is  no  tale  of  any  kind 
better  known  than  that  of  the  young  lady  who  was 
buried  with  her  diamond  ring,  and  the  fact  being  known 
to  the  sexton,  he  was  induced  to  break  open  the  coffin 
at  night,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the  finger  and 
so  obtaining  the  jewel ;  but,  as  every  one  has  heard,  the 
first  touch  of  his  knife  broke  the  trance,  and  the  lady, 
rising  in  her  shroud,  frightened  the  wretched  thief  clean 
out  of  his  wits  ;  she  then  walked  home  to  her  house, 
and  lived  happily  for  many  years.  We  hear,  too,  of 
cases  where  the  physician,  falling  violently  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  but  neglected  wife  of  some  great  man, 
gives  her  a  potion  which,  a  la  Juliet,  shall  cause  her  to 
seem  to  die,  then  he  enters  the  tomb  and  bears  her  off, 
no  one  suspecting  the  truth.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
different  affair  to  those  which  come  strictly  into  this 
paper,  and  is  only  alluded  to  as  showing  how  popular 
arc  all  legends,  however  incredible,  which  deal  with  the 
descent  of  the  living  to  the  tomb. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  question  is  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  possibility,  especially  during  the  panic 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  and  fatal 
disease,  of  the  yet  living  being  hurried  to  the  grave. 
The  subject,  from  its  very  nature,  is  excessively  obscure, 
as,  even  if  such  things  do  happen,  the  victims  are  not 
able,  save  by  some  chance  almost  miraculous,  to  return 
and  tell  us ;  our  judgment,  therefore,  must  chiefly  be 
guided  by  our  knowledge  of  cases,  if  any,  where  a 
living  person  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  interment. 
As  before  hinted,  doctors  will  always,  or  nearly 
always,  treat  the  bare  idea  with  ridicule,  and  will 
tell  us  that  their  scientific  knowledge  must  inevitably 


preclude  the  very  possibility  of  such  an  accident ;  but 
all  professional  men  have  a  great  tendency  to  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  their  professions,  and  least  of  all  are 
doctors  exempt  from  this  weakness.  I  do  not  refer 
here  to  persons  apparently  killed  by  violence  or  accident, 
although  it  ought  to  be  impossible,  if  science  be  worth 
anything,  to  err  even  here  ;  but  in  cases  where  a  man 
is  stunned  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  it  is  difficult  for  most 
persons  to  say  whether  he  be  dead  or  not.  There  is  a 
man  now  running  as  first-class  passenger  driver  on  a 
large  railway  who  has  had  more  than  his  share  of  acci¬ 
dents,  although  a  very  steady  man,  and  twice  he  has 
been  taken  up  dead.  This  of  course  might  easily  be 
done  at  the  moment,  but  on  the  second  occasion  a  doctor 
arrived,  and  after  due  examination  pronounced  the  driver 
to  be  dead,  and  when  the  man  came  to  himself  he  was 
very  much  surprised,  as  I  have  heard  him  express  it,  to 
find  himself  laid  out  on  a  table  in  the  large  room  of  an 
inn,  aw.aiting  his  own  inquest.  As,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  much  stress  on  cases  such  as  this,  I  shall 
not  refer  further  to  trances  or  insensibility  arising  from 
accidents,  the  chief  danger  consisting  in  a  rapid  burial 
after  apparent  death  from  infectious  disease.  Despite 
the  assurances  of  surgeons,  it  is,  I  must  own,  very 
alarming  to  myself  to  find  that  actually  in  my  own  circle, 
without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  families  I  have  known, 
I  can  reckon  five  separate  and  indisputable  cases  where 
there  has  been  the  most  imminent  danger  of  premature 
interment,  and  where,  if  medical  authority  had  been 
relied  on — in  some  at  least — the  burial  of  the  living 
would  have  taken  place. 

Before  referring  to  these  I  will  quote  one  well- 
authenticated  case,  not  falling  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  which  I  repeat  as  some  of  my  friends 
knew  the  family,  and  because  I  have  not,  in  spite  of 
the  wonderful  circumstances  attending  it,  ever  seen  an 
account  of  it  in  print.  A  tradesman  of  Bristol,  whose 
name  it  will  be  desirable  to  conceal,  as  his  descendants 
arc,  probably,  still  residing  there,  died,  and  after  a  due 
delay  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  a  village  church 
a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Now  in  this  case  there  was 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
life  lingering  in  the  body — in  some  of  the  instances  I  am 
about  to  cite  such  suspicion  did  exist — but  all  were 
satisfied  he  was  dead.  On  the  night  of  the  funeral, 
however,  the  widow  had  a  shocking  dream,  to  the  effect 
that  her  husband  had  been  buried  alive,  and  was  then 
striving  to  break  from  his  coffin  ;  she  awoke  with  the 
fright,  but  slept  again.  Again  she  dreamed  the  same 
dream,  and  awoke  ;  slept  a  third  time,  and  a  third  time 
dreamed  the  dream.  Dreadfully  excited,  and  believing 
this  to  be  a  supernatural  warning,  she  rose,  hastily 
dressed  herself,  called  up  her  foreman,  and  ordering  a 
horse  to  be  put  into  a  cart,  although  it  was  still  dark, 
drove  with  two  or  three  of  her  men,  provided  with  tools, 
to  the  church.  She  obtained  the  keys  from  the  sexton, 
who,  on  being  thus  untimely  roused,  was  disposed  to 
object  to  the  proceeding,  but  as  she  ordered  the  men  to 
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burst  the  doors  open  if  he  withheld  the  keys,  he  yielded, 
and  the  party  entered  the  vault.  The  coffin,  of  course, 
was  where  it  had  been  laid,  and  in  another  minute  it 
was  wrenched  open.  The  dream  was  a  merciful  warn¬ 
ing  ;  that  man,  reader,  carried  on  his  business  for  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  house  from  which  he  had  been 
borne  as  dead,  and  men  now  living  in  the  city  knew 
him. 

Every  now  and  then  we  are  thrilled  with  a  dreadful 
story  which  reappears,  as  I  think,  pretty  regularly,  of 
some  interment  taking  place  abroad — it  is  always  abroad 
— and  a  stranger  crossing  the  churchyard  a  few  hours 
after,  is  terrified  at  hearing  groans  proceeding  from  the 
lately  opened  grave  ;  then,  after  some  delay,  he  procures 
assistance,  but  is  always  too  |ate.  A  harrowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  victim’s  struggles  is  given,  with  a  minuteness 
bearing  every  impress  of  reality,  but  this  must  surely  be 
all  fiction.  By  no  possibility  could  the  unfortunate 
creature  so  burled  make  his  groans  audible  to  those  from 
whom  he  was  separated  by  such  a  mass  of  earth  ;  in 
fiict,  I  fear  that  even  this  chance  of  escape  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

To  turn  to  the  cases  in  which  I  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  in  which,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  the  most  narrow,  most  hairbreadth 
escapes  have  taken  place — instances  in  which,  almost 
without  exception,  no  human  foresight  could  have 
prophesied  the  revival  of  the  apparently  dead,  and  con¬ 
sequently  imminent  risk  of  living  burial  impended, 
while  the  rescue  came  from  some  mysterious  instinct  or 
warning.  I  remember,  very  well  indeed,  a  man  who 
kept  one  of  the  largest  public-houses  in  London,  and  he 
was  attacked  by  cholera  in  its  first  dreadful  visitation  of 
the  metropolis,  when  terror  at  the  ravages  of  this  then 
unknown  scourge  was  excited  to  a  degree  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  it.  The 
publican  died,  and  the  surgeons — for  two  or  three  were 
called  in  to  convince  the  widow— ordered  early  burial ; 
she  refused  to  have  him  removed,  although  they  de¬ 
clared  a  change  had  set  in  ;  she  was  firm.  Phosphorus 
was  burnt  under  his  nostrils  ;  a  glass  was  held  before 
his  lips  to  try  if  he  breathed  ;  and  a  needle  was  thrust 
into  his  elbows  ;  I  don’t  know  if  such  tests  are  resorted 
to  now-a-days,  but  they  were  used  in  his  case,  and  all 
without  avail.  Mrs.  S.  —  surely  some  of  my  readers 
will  recognise  this  real  initial — still  refused  to  believe 
that  he  was  dead,  and  she  was  right.  After  lying  sense¬ 
less  for  three  days,  actually  beyond  the  time  proposed  for 
his  interment,  he  awoke,  and  for  all  I  know  is  alive  now  ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  kept  on  the  house  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  supposed  decease.  Three  days  appears  to 
be  a  common  time  for  these  awful  trances  to  last,  as  a 
widow  lady,  the  mother  of  a  schoolfellow  of  my  own, 
was  attacked  by  the  disease  just  mentioned,  and,  as  in 
the  last  case,  sank  into  a  trance,  and  so  remained  for 
three  days.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  was  less 
danger,  as,  although  Mrs.  B.  was  “  laid  out,”  both 
doctor  and  nurse  were  hardly  convinced  of  her  death, 
and  a  watch  was  kept,  which  was  rewarded  by  her 
recovery. 

A  common  danger  seems  to  be  when  a  child  sinks  into 
a  trance,  for  I  have  known  two  such  cases.  In  the  first. 


which  was  that  of  a  very  near  connection  of  my  own, 
the  patient  was  only  three  years  old.  During  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Ireland  in  1798  she  was  left  in  charge  of  a  de¬ 
voted  foster  father  and  mother,  as  affectionate  as  most 
of  the  Irish  people  seem  to  be.  She  was  seized  with 
the  small-pox,  and  soon  died,  or  appeared  to  die.  Her 
foster-father’s  grief  was  intense,  and  whenever  he  came 
into  the  house  during  the  day  he  would  spend  every 
available  moment  by  the  side  of  the  little  corpse,  and 
would  not  allow  it,  spite  of  the  malignant  disorder  to 
which  the  child  had  succumbed,  to  be  fastened  down  in 
its  coffin,  or  even  placed  in  one ;  and  at  last,  from  the 
excitement  of  such  intense  watching,  he  became  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  the  spirit  had  not  fled.  All 
around  him,  even  his  wife,  tried  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  but  he  was  resolute,  and  determined  not  to  leave 
the  room  night  or  day,  and  adhered  to  this  resolve,  until 
at  last,  as  he  sat  watching  his  lost  pet,  to  his  amazement 
and  delight  she  opened  her  eyes  quietly  and  smiled  in 
his  face,  after  lying  for  two  days  apparently  dead.  She 
is  alive  now. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  one  person  alone  refusing, 
in  defiance  of  the  surgeon,  to  believe  in  the  death  of  a 
child,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire,  whose 
family  I  know  very  well.  When  his  infant  daughter  was 
carried  off"  by  the  cholera,  speedy  burial  was  urged  in 
this  as  in  all  other  deaths  which  then  took  place  from 
that  disease.  The  father,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
this  child,  on  going  to  take  a  last  look  at  her  before  she 
was  placed  in  her  coffin,  was  struck  by  the  freshness  of 
her  complexion,  and  declared  that  she  was  still  alive,  so, 
although  warned  that  such  a  proceeding  was  dangerous 
to  himself — for  cholera  was  at  that  time  deemed  to  be 
contagious  as  well  as  infectious — he  determined  on  chafing 
the  child  to  restore  the  warmth,  which  he  believed  was 
only  suspended.  He  persisted  in  this  for  hours,  until  the 
child  awoke  from  its  stupor,  and  is  still  alive  to  this  day. 

The  last  of  the  instances  I  sh?.ll  quote  as  being  more 
or  less  within  my  own  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
horrible  of  all.  I  knew,  and  do  know,  a  man  whose 
mother  was  attacked  with  a  short  but  desperate  illness, 
which  proved  fatal,  as  all  around  her  supposed.  There 
were  circumstances, as  will  be  seen,  which  made  her  death 
doubly  deplorable,  but  that  she  was  dead  no  one  ques¬ 
tioned.  From  the  character  of  her  illness  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  bury  her  quickly,  and  she  was  placed  in  her 
shroud  and  coffin,  and,  but  for  the  objection  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  been  married  to  her  but  a  short  time,  she 
would  have  been  screwed  down  at  once.  Ere,  however, 
this  was  done,  when  her  fate  would  of  course  have  been 
sealed,  she  awoke  from  her  deadly  trance  and  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  born  shortly  after,  so,  had  her  torpor 
lasted  but  a  little  longer,  two  lives  would  have  been 
sacrificed. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  referring  to  the  chance,  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  premature  interments 
taking  place  in  hot  climates,  where  the  sun  is  seldom 
allowed  to  go  down  on  an  unburied  corpse,  in  this  brief 
paper.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  illus¬ 
trations  from  among  ourselves,  and  which  have  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  one  who  has  no  special  means ^  of 
discovering  them. 
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CJaly  I,  187a. 


“ABU  HASS  AN”  AND  “L’OCA  DEL  CAIRO.” 


n^WO  comparatively  new  operas  deserve  record.  The 
_L  first  is  taken  nearly  pur  ct  sluiple  from  the  well- 
known  incident  in  the  married  life  of  the  favourite  of 
the  great  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  Abu  or  Abou 
Hassan  and  his  beautiful  young  wife  Fatima,  having  by 
their  prof  use  expenditure  dissipated  all  their  fortune,  are 
brought  to  such  extreme  poverty  that  their  diet,  instead 
of  the  costly  delicacies  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  is  reduced  to  the  cheerless  fare  of  bread  and 
water,  the  bridegroom  being  besides  overburdened  with 
debts.  Omar,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  caliph 
and  an  old  usurer  into  the  bargain,  has  cast  unhallowed 
eyes  on  the  fair  Fatima,  and  by  a  little  cunning  ruse  is 
induced  to  become  responsible  to  the  clamorous  creditors 
for  the  whole  amount  of  their  claims  ;  and  further,  as 
even  love  of  the  intensest  kind  cannot  dispense  with 
money,  the  stratagem  so  pleasingly  related  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  devised  and  executed,  of 
Abu  Hassan  feigning  to  be  dead,  while  his  wife  mourns 
his  loss  to  the  Princess  Zobeide,  and  obtains  from  her 
money  for  his  funeral  expenses  and  a  piece  of  gold 
brocade  to  cover  him  with.  Hassan  employs  the  same 
artifice  with  regard  to  the  caliph,  and  with  similar  re¬ 
sult.  The  equivoque  ensues  of  the  caliph  and  his  wife 
both  insisting  that  it  is  their  own  especial  favourite  who 
is  defunct.  Each  despatches  an  emissary  to  the  house 
of  Abu  H.assan  to  ascertain  the  truth,  but  the  complica¬ 
tion  is  increased,  as  when  hlesrour,  the  caliph’s  cham¬ 
berlain,  enters,  it  is  Fatima  who  simulates  death,  while 
Abu  Hassan  mourns  as  a  disconsolate  widower  by  her 
side,  assuming,  in  his  turn,  the  place  on  the  divan  when 
Zemrud,  the  princess’s  attendant,  appears  on  the  scene 
to  investigate  the  matter  on  behalf  of  her  royal  mistress. 
The  denouement  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  the  caliph,  Zobeide,  and  their  respective  suites,  who, 
greatly  mystified  at  the  conflicting  reports  that  have 
reached  them,  have  come  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
facts,  and  now  offer  a  thousand  crowns  for  proof  as  to 
who  was  the  first  to  expire.  In  their  eagerness  to  gain 
the  wager  both  Hassan  and  Fatima  jump  up  from  their 
respective  couches,  and  the  caliph  and  princess  of  course 
pardon  the  deception  that  has  been  practised  on  them, 
and  bestow  the  promised  sum  on  caeh  of  their  favou¬ 
rites.  Omar,  who  has  been  slily  secreted  by  Fatima, 
while  all  these*  events  have  been  going  on,  in  a  closet, 
where  he  has  rcm.ained  in  the  utmost  terror,  is  ignomi- 
niously  pulled  forth  by  Abu  Hassan,  and  dismissed,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  contumely.  This  little  episode  is  an 
operatic  addenduni  to  the  original  story,  'f'he  whole  is 
well  dramatised,  and  the  music  to  which  it  is  set  very 
pleasing,  and  possessed  of  more  of  the  vis  comica  than 
one  would  have  thought  the  composer  of  the  grand 
Oheron  and  sublimely  supernatural  Der  Freischutz  to 
have  possessed.  Hassan’s  first  cavatina,  “  Daro  una 
festa  ameiia,”  is  delightful,  and  the  slow  movement  to 
which  it  leads,  “  O  Fatima  etcreo  dono,”  is  a  gem  of  pure 
and  exquisite  melody,  the  charm  of  which  is  heightened 


by  a  bassoon  obligato  introductory  movement,  and  a 
harp  accompaniment.  This  song  will  be  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition  to  every  lady  singer  possessed  of  a  contralto  or 
mezzo-soprano  voice.  There  is  also  a  charming  duet 
for  Hassan  and  Fatima — 

“  Pii’.npcr  t\i  r.iiii  non  dovral 
Tu  luia  vita,  o  niio  tesor,” 

and  a  tour  de  force  for  soprano,  very  pleasing  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  “  L’uccel,  die  dalla  gabbia  a  very  charming 
and  melodious  trio,  “  O  ciel !  or  sono  smascherato 
two  choruses,  one  at  the  commencement  of  the  operetta 
for  Hassan’s  creditors,  and  the  other  on  a  spirited  motif 
cdJa  marcia,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  caliph, 
prlncec.::^  and  their  suites.  This  pleasing  one-act  opera, 
containing  o,  me  really  delightful  music,  written  in 
Weber’s  best  styie,  'vas  composed  by  him  just  sixty  years 
ago,  in  1810.  at  hlannl.  'im,  being  first  produced  the 
year  following  at  Munich.  In  its  recent  revival  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Drury  I^ne,  the  part  of  the  gay 
and  dehonnair  here  had  the  advantage  of  being  interpreted 
by  Madame  Trcbelli,  who  imparted  grace  and  charm  to 
the  character.  Seldom  has  this  accomplished  artiste 
appeared  tc  greater  advantage  than  in  the  titel-rCle  of 
WTber’s  opera  boujfc,  Abu  Hassan. 

L'Oea  (hi  Cairo,  the  second  novelty  in  the  order  of 
succession,  theugh  it  deserves  to  rank  first  in  merit,  is 
a  pure  Mezartian  opera,  theugh,  from  difficulties  and 
disputes  respecting  the  libretto,  left  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  the  ccir.poscr’s  premature  decease,  the  original 
being  supplemented,  where  necessary,  by  selections  from 
his  other  compositions,  in  particular  Zaire  and  Lo  Sposo 
DJuso;  from  this  last,  another  unfinished  opera,  the 
overture  to  the  Oea  is  taken,  the  judicious  compilers  or 
adapters  being  MM.  Victor  Wilder  and  Charles  Con¬ 
stantin.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
amusing,  though  its  incidents  by  turns  remind  the 
spectator  of  those  of  the  Barbicre  of  Rossini  and  the 
Don  Pasquak  of  Donizetti,  of  still  later  date. 

Don  Ikltramo,  a  Spanish  grandee  and  an  antiquated 
beau,  has  set  his  heart,  or  what  stands  him  in  the  stead 
of  that  organ,  on  a  marriage  with  his  ward,  Donna 
Isabella.  Of  course  there  is  a  younger  and  handsomer 
lover,  who  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  young  lady,  Don 
Fabrizio,  who  is  also  nephew  to  her  jealous  guardian, 
and  these  have  as  go-between  the  traditionary  medium 
of  an  intriguing  and  quick-witted  waiting-maid,  Oretta. 
By  their  scheming  Don  Beltramo’s  plans  arc  defeated, 
and  his  discomfiture  is  further  increased  by  the  discovery 
that  he  is  not  a  widower  as  he  believed,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  hoped.  His  wife,  whom  he  thought  drowned  on 
a  voyage,  had  not  only  escaped  from  shipwreck,  but  from 
a  pirate  who  had  taken  her  a  prisoner  to  Cairo.  A  slave, 
the  companion  of  her  vicissitudes,  is  the  bearer  of  a 
pretended  message  and  dying  legacy  in  the  shape  of  a 
wonderful  mechanictil  goose,  as  gigantic  as  the  famous 
horse  of  Troy ;  and  when  the  automaton  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  the  lady  and  several  small  children  issue  from 
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it,  or,  at  all  events,  should  do  so,  as  from  this  somewhat 
pantomimic  incident  the  title  of  the  plot  is  derived.  We 
have  said  that  the  story  is  amusing,  and  so  it  becomes  in 
the  bustle  of  stage  representation,  but  the  omission  in 
the  present  operatic  performance  of  this  practical  joke  at 
rhe  end  rather  mars  the  appropriateness  of  the  title, 
which  becomes  somewhat  misty  and  unintelligible  in  re¬ 
presentation.  The  musical  portion  is,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  having  Mozart  for  its  composer,  replete  with 
beauty  of  the  highest  order.  Among  the  imrccaiix  prin¬ 
cipally  worthy  of  record  are  a  tuneful  aria  for  Fabrizio, 

Al  raggio  fulgente,”  full  of  sweet  and  pleasing  expres¬ 
sion  ;  a  piquant  and  expressive  arietta  for  Oretta,  “  Se 
fosse  qui  nascosto,”  and  a  capital  duet  for  the  same  and 
her  jealously-disposed  lover,  Pasquale,  written  in  r  uly 
Mozartian  vein  of  pure  melody,  and  which  in  situation 
as  well  as  musically  evokes  recollections  of  Don  Giovanni 
with  Masetto  and  Zcrlina.  The  same  act,  the  first,  con¬ 
tains  the  famous  rondo,  “  Come  il  bacio,”  adapted  from 
another  work  of  Mozart’s,  entitled  Zaide,  a  truly  admi¬ 
rable  composition,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  the  furor  of 
the  concert-room  as  well  as  the  season.  Scarcely  inferior 
to  this  is  the  sweetly  melodious  duo  that  fellows,  when 
Fabrizio  presents  Isabella  with  the  betrothal  ring,  “  Con- 
cedi  deh  !  che  come  a’  dolci  tempi,”  and  which  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  entrance  of  Don 
Bcltramo,  whoso  rage  is  expressed  in  a  trio,  “  Molto 
bene  !  a  meraviglia  !”  with  which  the  act  closes. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  II.  we  have  a  dramatic  quartet 
between  the  lovers  and  their  attendants,  Oretta  and 
Pasquale,  “  L’accento  e  quosto,”  where  a  scene  occurs 
strikingly  similar  to  the  well-known  one  in  the  Barbicrc, 
balcony  and  ladder  all  included.  A  great  deal  of  comic 
“  business,”  as  it  is  technically  styled,  supervenes  here, 
tripping  up  Don  Bcltramo,  who  arrives  in  the  dark,  and 
stumbles  over  the  ladder,  blowing  out  his  candle  by  the 
officious  Pasquale,  which  he  attributes  to  the  wind,  and 
also  giving  occasion  for  a  capital  buffo  duo  between  him 
and  Oretta,  in  which  he  consults  the  officious  waiting- 
maid  as  to  the  best  modus  operandi  to  win  the  affections 
of  a  fair  lady — “  Ricchc  vesti  di  vcluto.”  Another  ad¬ 
mirable  composition,  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  richly- 
comic  humour,  is  the  bass  solo  that  shortly  succeeds — 

“All,  colic  ilonno 
Lo  BO  ben  io” 

— a  most  amusing  satire  on  woman,  with  her  whims  and 
caprices,  of  which  Don  Bcltramo,  like  his  successor, 
Don  Pasquale,  has  been  the  victim  and  slave.  Two 
quartets  must  also  be  mentioned,  “  P.Ientrc  lo  scemo,” 
the  music  of  which  is  gay  and  spiritud  in  the  highest 
degree,  when  the  lovers  are  on  the  point  of  escaping, 
and  “  Persi  noi  siamo,”  when  their  hopes  and  plans  seem 
on  the  verge  of  defeat  and  ruin  by  the  sudden  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Don  Bcltramo. 

If  any  doubt  existed  of  the  .authenticity  of  this  work, 
not  the  slightest  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  once  heard  it,  for  the  true  spirit  of  Mozart  breathes 
in  every  bar.  It  was  in  1783,  in  his  native  city  of  Salz¬ 
burg,  where  Mozart  had  been  making  a  short  stay  of 
three  months,  that  he  began  discussing  and  arranging 
the  plotwith  the  AbbatcVaresco,whowas  also  the  author 


of  the  libretto  of  Idomaieo,  and  sketching  some  portion 
of  the  music.  On  the  6th  of  December  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (where  he  held 
the  office  of  capelmeister  to  the  archbishop)  an  account 
of  these  discussions  and  differences  of  opinion  with  his 
collaborateur,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  that  as 
the  latter  adhered  somewhat  pertinaciously  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  consent  to  the 
alterations  Mozart  wished  to.  make,  the  Oca  dd  Cairo 
was  not  only  never  produced  during  the  lifetime,  but 
left  partly  unfinished  at  the  death,  of  the  composer.  It 
is  pleasant  at  this  distance  of  time — nearly  a  hundred 
years  after — to  read  the  liistory  of  Mozart’s  feelings  as 
regards  his  embryo  composition — to  encounter  him,  as 
it  were,  behind  the  scenes.  He  says — “  I  can  really  say 
that  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  aria  biiffa,  the  quartett, 
and  the  finale,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  them,  so  I 
should  much  regret  if  I  had  written  such  music  to  no 
purpose — I  mean,  if  we  cannot  agree  on  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  did  not  occur  either  to  you,  or  to 
the  Abbate  Varesco,  or  to  me,  that  it  would  have  a  bad 
effect,  and  might  even  cause  the  failure  of  the  opera,  if 
the  two  female  singers  do  not  appear  on  the  stage  till  the 
last  moment,  but  walk  about  in  the  fortress  and  cn  the 
bastions  and  ramparts.  The  patience  .of  the  audience 
might  hold  out  for  one  act,  but  certainly  not  a  second.” 
His  suggestions  to  remedy  this  defect  which  he  conceives 
in  the  plot  arc,  that  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  second  act 
should  be  arranged  to  take  place  inside  instead  of  out¬ 
side  the  fortress — camera  della  fortezza,  “  the  scenery 
being  so  arranged  that  when  Don  Pippo  commands  the 
goose  (Biondelio  thus  disguised)  to  be  taken  into  the 
fortress,  it  should  represent  a  room  where  Celidora  and 
Lavinaare.  Pantea  brings  in  the  goose,  Biondelio  slips  off" 
his  disguise,  Don  Pippo  is  heard  coming,  Biondelio 
again  becomes  a  goose.  This  will  admit  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  quintett,  all  the  more  comic  from  the 
goose  singing  along  ’ivith  the  others.  I  must,  however, 
candidly  confess  that  my  only  reason  for  not  objecting 
to  this  goose  story  was  because  two  men  of  greater  e.x- 
pcricncc  and  judgment  than  myself  did  not  disapprove 
of  it.  I  allude  to  yourself  and  Varesco.  There  is  yet 
time  to  think  what  changes  would  be  advisable.  Bion- 
dcllo  has  vowed  to  make  his  way  into  the  fortress  :  how 
he  contrives  to  do  so,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  goose 
or  by  any  other  artifice,  is  immaterial.  I  thought  that 
other  cqu.fily  comic  and  stiil  more  natural  effects  might 
be  proJuvcJ,  even  though  Biondelio  were  to  ret.ain  the 
human  form.  For  instance,  he  might  disguise  himself 
as  a  'I'urk,  or  anything  he  chose,  shipwrecked,  it  you 
please,  and  bring  Pantea  with  him  as  his  slave  (a  negress 
of  course).  Then  Don  Pippo  wishes  to  purchase  the 
slave  as  a  present  for  his  bride,  so  the  slave-dealer  and 
the  negrb  girl  enter  the  fortress  that  she  may  be  in¬ 
spected.  In  this  way  Pantea  has  an  opportunity  to  tease 
her  husband,  and  to  address  all  sorts  if  impertinences  to 
him  which  would  improve  her  part,  for  the  moie  comic 
an  Italian  opera  is  the  better.  I  beg  you  will  tell  che 
Abbate  Varesco  very  distinctly  my  opinion.  1  do  hope 
he  will  write  busily.  I  have  worked  hard  enough  in 
this  short  time;  indeed,  I  should  have  completed -the 
first  act  if  I  did  not  require  a  few  alterations  in  the  words 
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of  some  of  the  airs,  iut  say  nothing  of  this  to  him  at 
present" 

In  another  letter  of  a  fortnight  later  date  Mozart 
enters  upon  further  discussion,  chiefly  regarding  the 
words  of  the  several  arie,  and  some  of  his  remarks  are 
very  pointed  and  pertinent  —  in  particular  where  he 
requests  that  “  the  confidante  Mdlle.  Lavina  will  be 
so  good  as  to  take  herself  off  instead  of  Celidora,  so 
that  as  prima  donna  Celidora  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  singing  a  grand  bravura  air  and  where  he  quiz- 
zingly  objects  to  the  two  ladies  singing  in  turn  from 
opposite  windows  vapid  words,  “  which,”  says  he,  “  it 
always  seemed  to  me  very  ridiculous  to  read,  as — Celi¬ 
dora  :  ‘  Wait  here  for  me,  my  dear  friend  ;  you  can 
follow,’  &c.  Lavina  :  ‘  Yes,  sweet  friend,  adieu  !’ 
(Exit  Celidora  ;  Lavina  sings  her  aria.)  Celidora  enters 
with  :  ‘  Sono  qui,  ct  dunque  partite  ’  (Here  I  am,  now 
begone.)  Exit  Lavina,  and  Celidora  sings  her  air,  relieving 
each  other  like  soldiers  on  guard.”  A  capital  piece  of 
satire  on  theatrical  and  operatic  platitudes  worthy  of 
the  Critic  of  Sheridan  himself,  the  force  of  which  is 
slightly  spoiled  by  an  after-passage  ;  “lam  anxious  to 
see  how  the  idea  of  bringing  Biondello  into  the  fortress 
is  finally  carried  out ;  if  it  be  only  diverting  /  shall  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  rather  unnatural ;  neither  am  I  at 
all  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  a  few  fireworks,  for  that 
kind  of  thing  is  so  well  regulated  here  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  uneasiness.” 

These  slight  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
Mozart  show  that  the  story  of  L'Oea  del  Cairo  has 
undergone  considerable  transformation  since  the  time 


when  it  was  first  devised,  and,  as  before  remarked 
— change  upon  change — the  next  contrivance  of  a  mecha¬ 
nical  goose  from  which  should  issue  the  resuscitated 
spouse  and  children  of  the  would-be  widower,  was,  upon 
its  recent  revival  at  Drury  Lane,  omitted.  Whichever 
mode  of  introducing  the  wise  biid  from  which  the  opera 
takes  its  name  would  have  met  the  composer’s  approval 
and  sanction  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  names  of  the  different  characters  in  the  cast  are 
also  entirely  changed  ;  as  originally  written  by  the 
Abbate  Varesco  they  were  as  follow: — Don  Pippo, 
Marchese  di  Ripasecca,  in  love  with  Lavina,  believing 
himself  a  widower  ;  Donna  Pantea,  under  the  name  of 
Sancha,  his  wife ;  Celidora,  their  only  daughter,  intended 
wife  of  Count  Lionello,  in  love  vrith  Biondello,  a  rich 
gentleman  of  Ripasecca  ;  Calandrino,  nephew  of  Pantea, 
friend  of  Biondello  aud  lover  of  Lavina,  Celidora’s 
companion  and  confidante ;  Chichibio,  servant  of  Don 
Pippo,  in  love  with  Oreita,  waiting-woman  to  Donna 
Pantea. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  posthumous  work,  the 
genuine  production  of  the  greatest  composer  of  the  past 
century,  first  produced  in  this  country  in  May,  1870. 
In  spite,  nevertheless,  of  the  charms  of  its  music — and 
they  are  manifold — the  slightness  and  bizarrerie  of  the 
plot  is  a  drawback  to  its  obtaining  great  popularity  at 
the  present  day  when  sensationalism  is  so  much  in  the 
asccnd.ant ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  fund  of  humour  and  vivacity  combined  with  a  vein 
of  pure  unadulterated  melody  is  to  be  found  in  the  music 
of  Mozart’s  comic  opera  L'Oea  del  Cairo. 


WHISTLING. 


Down  by  the  gate  of  the  orchard. 

This  Saturday  afternoon, 

Harry  and  Arthur  and  Robin 

Are  getting  their  whistles  in  tune. 
Different  notes  they  are  playing  ; 

Ditferent  echoes  they  hear  ; 

Always  the  best  of  the  music 
Is  in  the  musician’s  ear. 

Harry  says,  “  Hark  !  when  I  whistle, 
March  winds  arc  wild  on  the  hills ; 
Waterfalls  break  from  the  snowdrifts  ; 

Their  thunder  the  forest  fills. 
Thousands  of  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
Sing  on  the  branches  bare  ; 

Oceans  of  musical  murmurs 
Ripple  and  stir  the  air.” 

Arthur  is  whispering,  “  Listen  ! 

Dropping  of  April  showers — 
Dripping  of  rainy  rosebuds — 

Flight  of  the  rustling  hours  : 


And  a  speckled  lark  in  the  meadow. 

That  utters  one  long  sad  note. 

As  if  all  the  sorrow  of  gladness 
Were  hid  in  his  little  throat.” 

“  Whistle,  O  Whistle!”  cries  Robin  ; 

“  Never  such  echoes  could  be 
Coaxed  from  a  twig  of  the  willow 
As  wait  in  my  whistle  for  me. 

When  I  shape  at  last  the  mouthpiece, 

And  let  the  rich  music  out, 

Y'ou  will  think  that  Pan  or  Apollo 
Is  wandering  hereabout. 

“  You  will  dream  of  orchards  in  blossom  ; 

Of  lambs  in  the  grass  at  play  ; 

And  of  birds  that  warble  all  summer 
The  wonderful  songs  of  May.” 

No  doubt  of  it,  Rob  !  in  the  whistle 
That  nobody  yet  has  played. 

Is  sleeping  a  melody  sweeter 
Than  ever  on  earth  was  made. 
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THE  TROUSERS  TYRANNY. 


ONE  would  think  a  definition  of  the  garment  in 
question  to  be  needless.  Trousers,  if  they  are 
indeed  “  unmentionables  ”  (although  the  frequent  “  men¬ 
tion  ”  made  of  them  in  the  advertisement  sheets  even  of 
the  most  scrupulous  newspapers  does  not  seem  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  inno¬ 
cence),  must  necessarily  be  indefinable.  However,  the 
Eticychpadia  Britannira  does  venture  on  a  definition  of 
trousers,  and  one  of  such  a  surprising  sort  that  it  is 
worth  transcription.  “  Trousers,”  says  that  definition- 
loving  authority,  “  a  garment  which  extends  from  the 
waist  to  the  knee  or  ankle,  encircling  the  limbs.”  Now 
the  garment  which  most  nearly  fulfils  these  conditions 
is  a  crinoline.  Were  the  definition  of  our  learned  friend 
even  corrected  so  as  to  read  “  separately  encircling  each 
leg,”  it  would  be  still  so  far  incomplete  as  to  include 
knickerbockers,  pants,  and  other  bifuicated  integuments 
that  are  certainly  not  trousers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  wearing  breeches 
is  altogether  a  barbarous  custom.  Tacitus  calls  the 
article  “  barbarum  tegmen,”  and  we  learn  it  was  worn  by 
the  following  heathen  nations  ; — Medes,  Persians,  Par- 
thians,  Phrygians,  Sacae-Sar matte,  Dacians,  Getac,  Teu¬ 
tons,  Belgae,  Britons,  and  Gauls.  Suetonius  certainly 
mentions  breeches  worn  by  Augustus,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  these  nothing  more  than  the  “  fiisciae,” 
or  bands  of  cloth  with  which  the  Romans  at  times 
swathed  their  legs,  for  it  was  long  after  Augustus  that 
“  braccae  ”  were  introduced  into  Italy.  Braccx,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  were  not  that 
marvellous  discovery  which  it  was  reserved  for  modern 
times  to  promulgate  as  trousers,  Sydenhams,  or  “  bags,” 
but  breeches  proper,  reaching  barely  to  the  knee. 
Braccae  became  very  popular  in  Rome,  until  Honorius 
legislated  to  prohibit  their  use  and  drove  all  the 
“  braccarii  ”  (breeches-makers)  out  of  the  city,  because, 
said  he,  “  it  was  a  most  disgraceful  thing  for  a  nation 
which  commanded  the  world  to  wear  the  dress  of  the 
barbarians.”  Honorius  was  not  the  only  ruler  who 
fought  against  breeches,  for  Charles  V.  compelled  his 
subjects  by  several  edicts  to  banish  tight  breeches  from 
France,  at  the  same  time  that  Chaucer  denounced  their 
use  in  England  in  very  strong  terms  in  “  the  Persone’s 
Tale.”  Even  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  made  a  similar 
raid  against  pantaloons,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  go  about 
with  hangers  and  cut  every  foot-passenger’s  pants  off  at 
the  knee,  whereby  he  gave  his  subjects  the  boon  of 
breeches  in  one  week. 

In  England,  tight  breeches,  stuffed  breeches,  slashed 
breeches,  and  petticoat  breeches  all  had  their  day,  and 
at  length  gave  place  to  the  knee-breeches,  fastening 
below  the  knee,  often  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  gorgeous 
colours,  and  richly  embroidered,  of  the  last  century. 
In  thus  slurring  over  the  whole  history  of  breeches  in 
England  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
a  single  sentence,  there  is  one  important  fact  that  must 


not  be  overlooked.  Amid  all  the  variety  which  charac¬ 
terised  them  through  different  centuries,  all  over  Europe 
there  was  this  point  of  uniformity,  breeches  had  always 
remained  breeches  still — that  is,  they  reached  either  to 
the  knee  or  just  below  it,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  was  stockinged.  Nay,  more,  in  the  whole  history 
of  costume  throughout  the  world  such  a  thing  as  a  pair 
of  modern  trousers,  or  its  prototype,  was  unheard  of, 
unknown,  and  entirely  beyond  the  efforts  of  the  most 
powerful  imagination  to  conceive  of,  before  the  end  of 
last  century. 

Who  first  discovered  trousers,  and  after  what  intense 
mental  labour  spent  in  maturing  his  first  rough  con¬ 
ception  of  the  invention,  we  know  not,  and  shall  never 
know,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons  who 
advertise  themselves  as  the  inventors  of  the  original 
Sydenham  trousers.  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men.  His  life  was  probably  brilliant  but  short. 
Geniuses  invariably  die  young ;  but  “  departing,  leave 
behind  them  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  footprints 
that  perhaps  another,  sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main — a 
forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother — seeing,  may  take 
heart  again.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  were  he  either  Sans 
Culotte  or  countryman  of  our  own,  this  good  man  died, 
and  left  civilised  Europe  his  trousers.  People  began  to 
wear  pantaloons  both  in  England  and  France  between 
1790  and  1800.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  British  trouser  was  first  worn  by  boys,  next 
introduced  into  the  army,  and  in  1 814  it  became  the 
“  mode,”  and  rapidly  adopted  by  every  one.  “  Nations 
are  like  sheep,”  Napoleon  said,  “  always  ready  to  follow 
the  first  who  leads  a  strange  example.”  A  “  mode,” 
Locke  tells  us  in  his  Philosophy,  “  is  a  manner  of  being, 
incapable  of  existing  without  the  subject  of  it.”  And 
he  further  explains,  “  We  always  conceive  of  things  as 
clothed  with  certain  modes  or  manners  of  being.”  We 
have,  therefore,  Locke’s  authority  for  considering  a 
“  mode  ”  as  equivalent  to  clothing,  and  as  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  for  a  well-bred  mind,  just  now, 
to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  legs  without 
trousers,  the  word  may  be  taken  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  express  the  prevailing  fashion  in  those  articles  of 
continuation. 

Trousers,  therefore,  be  it  remembered,  are  essentially 
a  modern  invention,  and  an  innovation  on  all  previously 
recognised  principles  of  costume  throughout  the  world’s 
history.  If  the  custom  of  wearing  breeches  be  a  bar¬ 
barous  one,  wh.at  is  to  be  said  about  trousers  ?  Let  us 
give  them  their  due.  They  w'on  us  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  creditably  victorious 
by  sea  and  land  ever  since,  though  it  could  scarcely  be 
urged  that  knee-breeches  or  even  knickerbockers  might 
not  have  been  equally  successful.  As  far  as  appearance 
goes  probably  no  one  will  contend  that  trousers  are 
beautiful  objects — even  the  most  highly-idealised  pictures 
of  trousers  to  be  found  in  tailors’  catalogues  fail  to 
impress  one  favourably.  The  imagination  utterly  refuses 
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to  conceive  of  any  garment  for  the  lower  limbs  more 
hideous,  and  although  custom  has  in  some  measure 
reconciled  our  eyes  to  their  horrible  unsightliness,  it 
becomes  strikingly  apparent  when  a  sculptor  chisels  a 
statue  in  modern  dress.  As  a  rule  sculptors  won’t  do 
this,  whilst,  as  to  painters,  no  respectable  painter  will 
paint  a  pair  of  trousers.  For  near  a  hundred  years 
sculptors  have  been  at  their  wit’s  end  to  know  what  to 
do.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  they  adopted 
Roman  costume  for  modern  statues.  James  II.,  at 
Whitehall,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (father  of  hlr.  Pitt), 
in  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Bloomsbury,  George  III., 
in  the  Southampton  Bargate — all  these  statues  represent 
eighteenth  century  English  worthies  dressed  as  Ancient 
Romans.  The  Gentlemans  Magazine  (August,  1816) 
complains  that  “  the  unaccountable  propensity  of  modern 
sculptors  to  belie  the  historic  part  of  their  performances 
is  not  alone  ridiculous  but  highly  reprehensible,  for 
v/hat  can  possibly  justify  the  putting  on  an  English 
character  of  the  eighteenth  century  habiliments  in  use 
before  the  Christian  era,  or  reconcile  the  recent 
baton  with  the  antique  victory  ?”  Nothing,  truly,  but 
trousers. 

In  one  ol  his  essays  Leigh  Hunt  hints  that  there  is  a 
secret,  probably,  in  the  retention  of  trousers  as  a  garment. 
He  says  : — “  Observe  that  polished  old  gentleman  who 
bows  so  well,  and  is  conversing  with  the  most  agreeable 
of  physicians.  He  made  a  great  impression  in  his  youth, 
and  was  naturally  loath  to  give  it  up.  On  a  sudden  he 
finds  his  throat  not  so  juvenile  as  he  could  wish  it.  Up 
goes  his  stock,  and  enlarges.  He  rests  both  his  checks 
upon  it,  the  chin  settling  comfortably  upon  a  bend  in 
the  middle,  as  becomes  its  delicacy.  By-the-byc,  he 
thinks  the  checks  themselves  do  not  present  so  good  an 
aspect  as  with  so  young  a  heart  might  with  reason  be 
expected,  and  forth  issue  the  points  of  his  shirt-collar, 
and  give  them  an  investment  at  once  cherishing  and 
spirited.  Thirdly,  he  suspects  his  waist  to  have  played 
him  a  trick  of  good  living,  and  surpassed  the  bounds  of 
elegance  as  well  as  youth,  before  he  was  well  aware  of 
it.  Therefore,  to  keep  it  seemingly,  if  not  actually, 
within  limits,  forth  he  sends  a  frill  in  the  first  instance, 
and  a  padded  set  of  lapels  afterwards.  He  happens  to 
look  on  the  hand  that  docs  all  this,  and  discerns  with  a 
sigh  it  is  not  quite  the  same  hand  to  look  at  which  the 
women  have  been  transported  to  kiss.  The  wristband 
looks  forth,  and  says,  “  Shall  I  help  to  cover  it  V’  and 
it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  being  a  gentlemanly  finish  and 
impossible  to  the  mechanical.  But,  finally,  the  legs — 
they  were  amongst  the  handsomest  in  the  world  ;  and 
how  did  they  not  dance  !  What  conquests  did  they  not 
achieve  in  the  time  of  hoop  petticoats  and  toupees  !  And 
long  afterwards,  were  not  Apollo  and  Hercules  found  in 
them  together,  to  the  delight  of  the  dowagers  And 
[  shall  the  gods  be  treated  with  disrespect  when  the 

I  heaviness  of  change  comes  upon  them  ?  No.  Round 

comes  the  trouserian  veil ;  the  legs  retreat,  like  other 
conquerors,  into  retirement ;  and  only  the  lustre  of  their 
glory  remains.” 

We  now  continue  our  own  investigations. 

The  objectionable  character  of  the  present  mode  of 
I  men’s  dress  being  admitted,  as  it  is  very  generally,  what 


form  of  costume  can  be  substituted  for  it  which  shall  be- 
equally  suited  to  our  habits  and  method  of  life  at  the 
present  time  The  change  probably  least  difficult  to 
effect  would  be  a  general  adoption  of  the  knlckerbocker 
costume,  which  for  some  years  has  been  growing  into 
favour  as  a  walking  dress.  And  this  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  precise  adaptability  in  its  present  form  either 
to  English  habits  or  the  purposes  of  English  sculptors 
(and  no  doubt  a  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  knicker¬ 
bockers  luould  look  a  little  strange),  as  because  it  offers 
the  readiest  basis  on  which  to  reconstruct  a  better  style 
of  male  attire.  It  begins  by  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  mischief — trousers  would  be  no  more ;  and, 
once  get  the  foundation  right,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
rebuild  the  edifice,  and  gives  hope  of  at  last  crowning 
it  with  a  more  ornamental  “  chimney-pot”  than  the  one 
now  in  vogue.  The  costume  of  tunic  and  knicker¬ 
bockers,  even  in  their  present  shape,  would  be  accepted 
as  a  handsome  compromise  by  painters  and  sculptors. 
Indeed,  a  black  velvet  or  cloth  tunic  and  belt,  “  knickers” 
(as  the  short  breeches  are  called),  black  silk  stockings, 
and  shoes  and  buckles  such  as  Mr.  Leighton,  the  painter, 
agitates  for  as  full  dress,  is  a  really  picturesque  and 
handsome  suit,  the  promise  of  which  suggests  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  waiter-like  monotony  of  the  male  dress 
of  the  period.  The  comfort  and  freedom  of  a  knicker- 
bocker  suit  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
worn  it  about  business  and  pleasure.  The  warm  stock¬ 
ings  of  Scotch  wool  are  fitr  more  pleasant  wear  than 
trousers,  and,  once  accustomed  to  them,  no  one  would 
care  to  wear  anything  else 

That  there  is  nothing  indecorous  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  pair  of  well-stockinged  male  legs  need  hardly  be  said, 
whilst  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the  style  is  un-English, 
since  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  reversion  to  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  dress  which  have  distinguished  Englishmen 
for  something  like  five  hundred  years. 

The  adoption  of  knickerbockers,  if  they  do  become  the 
fashion  (and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  popular 
taste  is  inclining  that  way),  will  have  a  rather  singular 
effect  on  boots  and  shoes.  High  heels  will  immediately 
go  out  of  fashion,  and  for  this  reason — because  calves 
will  come  in.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  two 
are  incompatible.  The  best  pair  of  calves  ever  yet  dis¬ 
played  by  a  footman  would  be  sacrificed  in  one  month 
to  a  pair  of  high-heeled  boots.  All  footmen  wear  shoes 
with  no  heels,  and  the  product  is  calves,  inasmuch  as 
the  natural  action  of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  the 
heel  of  the  foot  tends  to  bring  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
leg  downwards  into  its  proper  position.  A  pair  of  high 
heels  to  boots  causes  these  muscles  to  rc^nain  in  a  per¬ 
manent  state  of  contraction,  and  the  result  is,  no  calves. 
Calves  are  consequently  within  the  roach  of  those  who 
will  carry  a  low  and  humble  heel.  Whether  the  artists 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  realising  their  complete  ideal 
'  of  full  dress,  even  to  point-lace  collars  with  cords  and 
tassels  over  a  black  velvet  doublet  or  tunic,  can  scarcely 
be  predicated.  Their  first  requirement  is  the  total  dis¬ 
establishment  of  trousers,  and  this  conceded,  male  attire 
may  be  very  well  left  to  revolutionise  itself.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  the  artists  cannot  prove  worse  taskmasters 
in  the  matter  of  dress  than  the  tailors. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


^PHE  Royal  Italian  Opera  has  produced  the  promised 
X  novelty  of  Esmeralda,  Signor  Campana’s  new  opera, 
but  too  late  to  admit  of  more  being  recorded  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  than  that  it  is  sure  to  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  repertoire  of  this  establishment.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  most  popular  of  prime 
donne,  Adelina  Patti,  for  its  heroine.  This  is  at  present 
the  only  deviation  from  the  old  familiar  repertoire  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  direction  of  Drury  Lane  has  also 
partially  fulfilled  its  promise  of  novelty  in  giving  Weber’s 
Abu  Hassan  and  Mozart’s  Oca  del  Cairo,  an  extended 
account  of  which  appears  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  as  the  season  advances,  fresh  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  hitherto  almost  unvarying  programmes,  ringing 
the  changes  on  all  the  old  .and  well-worn  operas,  which, 
however  delightful  in  themselves,  become  stale  and  even 
we.arisome  by  constant  repetition.  The  revival  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  beautiful  Otello,  after  an  undeservedly  long  inter¬ 
ment,  was  a  welcome  change.  The  principal  roles  were 
sustained  by  Signori  Mongini,  Gardoni,  and  Faure. 
Madlle.  Nilsson  was  the  Desdemona. 

The  Haymarket  has  substituted  for  Barnvise's  Book 
the  manager’s  own  sterling  comedy  of  Married  Life.  The 
cast  is  capital,  the  clever  author  sustaining,  in  his  own 
humorous  style,  his  original  part  of  Mr.  Henry  Dove. 
The  afterpiece  is  T.  W.  Robertson’s  interesting  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Augier’s  L' Aventuriere ,  under  its  title  of  Home, 
with  Mr.  Sothem  as  the  hero. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  forcible  .acting  of  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  in  Charles  Reade’s  adaptation  of  his  own  novel. 
Free  Labour,  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  success.  As  in  his  celebrated  book  and 
drama  of  Ne^’er  Too  Late  to  Mend,  so  in  this,  his  latest 
production,  Mr.  Reade,  who  never  writes  without  a 
purpose,  and  that  a  good  one,  has  proved  his  strong 
power  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  arousing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  audience.  The  piece  is  admirably  acted  in 
every  part,  and  splendidly  put  upon  the  stage.  An  En¬ 
glish  version  of  Moliere’s  wonderfully  fine  comedy,  Le 
Malade  Imagivaire,  has  been  produced,  with  Mr.  George 
Vining  in  the  part  of  Argan,  another  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  representation  being  the  promising 
debut  of  Miss  Florence  Terrv,  the  youthful  sister  of  the 
once  favourite  actress  Kate  Terry.  .4nother  young  and 
debutante  in  the  line.  Miss  Phillis  Glover, 

has  been  performing  here  in  The  Loan  of  a  Loiser,  and 
bids  fair  to  do  honour  to  the  great  actress  whore  name 
she  bears,  and  to  whom,  both  in  face  and  manner,  she 
be.ars  a  striking  resemblance.  A  part  of  the  Adelphi 
company  have  migrated  with  Byron’s  drama  of  The 
Prompters  Box  to  the  Royal  Standard,  'vhere  their 
artistic  efforts  meet  with  the  appreciation  of  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

At  the  Princess’s,  the  recherche  company  of  French 
cmedians,  comprising,  among  others,  MM.  Regnier, 
l.afont,  and  the  refined  and  graceful  Madeline  Brohan, 
has  given  pLace  to  Offenbach,  with  his  not  over-fastidious 
interprete  par  predilection,  Madlle.  Schneider.  The  whip¬ 
cracking  and  love-making  Grande  Duchesse,  as  u-'iial. 


carries  it  all  her  own  way  with  the  “  upper  ten,’  to  whom 
her  eccentricities  appear  to  afford  unbounded  delight. 
La  Perichole  is  the  latest  novelty  in  French  op'era-houfft 
produced  here. 

The  Olympic  has  found  Miss  Bateman’s  Mary  Warner 
a  telling  card. 

At  St.  James’s  little  or  no  change  has  been  found 
necessary,  Frou-Frou  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  alternately 
holding  the  place  of  honour  in  the  programme,  with  the 
sparkling  burlesque  of  the  Belle  Sauvage  for  a  wind-up. 
Mrs.  John  Wood’s  benefit  was  a  bumper. 

At  the  Lyceum  Offenbach  still  reigns  supreme,  and 
Little  Fanst  meets  with  the  same  favour  and  applause  as 
was  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  Chilperic. 

The  new  Vaudeville  The.atre  has  a  very  pleasing  three- 
act  comedy,  entitled  The  Two  Roses,  written  by  a  young 
author,  Mr.  J.  Albery — up  to  the  present  time  only  known 
to  the  public  through  his  drama  of  Doctor  Davey,  founded 
on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Garrick,  which  had  a  tolerable 
run  two  or  three  seasons  ago  at  the  Princess’s. 

The  Gaiety  draws  good  houses  by  means  of  the  First 
Night,  with  Alfred  Wigan  in  his  original  and  inimitable 
impersonation  of  the  old  French  actor  Achille  Talma 
Dufard,  and  Offenbach’s  sparkling  operetta,  the  Princess 
of  Trebrzonde. 

At  the  Queen’s,  'Twixt  Axe  and  Cro^vn  remains  an 
unqualified  success,  as  Mr.  Robertson’s  M.P.  does  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s. 

The  concerts  are  most  numerous,  and  the  decision  as 
to  which  the  lovers  of  this  class  of  amusement  shall  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  is  more  than  usually  emb.arrassing  at 
this  season. 

The  classical  concerts,  under  the  skilled  direction  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnby  and  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  sustained 
by  their  well-drilled  choirs,  now  give  placeto  the  fashion¬ 
able  reunions  at  which  the  Italian  artistes  warble  their 
dulcet  notes. 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  concerts  of  the  classical 
season  was  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Barth,  which  took  place 
under  most  distinguished  patronage,  and  the  performance 
at  which  was  of  a  first-class  calibre,  in  particular  the 
talented  entrepreneur  s  execution  of  Beethoven’s  piano¬ 
forte  sonata  in  C,  Op.  31,  can  only  be  described  as 
magnificent,  as  was  also  the  performance  of  Bach’s 
prelude  and  fugue  in  C  minor,  by  a  very  young  violinist, 
Herr  Josef  Ludwig,  a  pupil,  and  a  worthy  one,  of 
Joachim. 

At  the  latest  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
Dr.  Wylde  produced,  in  a  style  of  the  usual  grandeur 
and  completeness,  a  cantata,  by  the  Abbe  Liszt,  the 
story  founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
The  principal  female  part  was  undertaken  by  Mdlle. 
Tietjens.  The  music  and  its  execution  were  alike  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  w'ill  be  noticed  at  greater  length  in  a  future 
number  of  our  Magazine. 

At  Herr  Ganz’s  concert  a  brilliant  array  of  talent  was 
assembled. 

The  concert  of  the  season  of  1870  was,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  previous  ores,  th.at  of  IV'^.  Pcredict. 


UM 
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318. — Evening  Toilets. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  whims  of  Fashion  take  female  community,  who  change  their  dresses  once  only 
a  wilder  flight.  The  new  summer  models  having  been  with  each  season,  are  satisfied,  and  those  who  seek  and 
duly  produced  and  accepted,  the  soberer  part  of  the  demand  further  novelties  are  of  that  butterfly  description. 
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who,  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  may  indulge 
every  caprice,  and  who,  with  every  change  of  scene  and 
for  each  different  occasion,  require  a  new  style  of  toilet. 
Travelling  and  seaside  costumes  form  the  main  attrac- 


of  pleasure,  and  the  costume  for  the  real  serious  voyage, 
which  has  need  indeed  of  being  comfortable,  and  proof 
to  rain  and  dust.  Again,  for  the  seaside,  there  are  the 
walking,  the  driving,  the  riding,  and  the  bathing  cos- 


319. — Walking  Toilkts. 


tions  at  our  good  couturieres' ,  and  these  may  be  subdi¬ 
vided  under  many  other  appellations — the  excursion,  the 
Alpine,  the  waterside,  and  the  railway  costume — the 
costume  for  the  short,  easy  journey,  which  is  but  a  party 


tumes  ;  the  costume  for  the  matinee  on  the  beach,  and 
the  costume  for  the  evening,  for  the  concerts  and  b^s 
in  the  casino  or  salon  de  conversation. 

The  style  of  costume  which  appears  to  me  the  most 
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practical  for  travelling  is  that  in  which  all  elaborate 
trimmings  in  the  way  of  flutings  and  ruches  are  eschewed. 
Trimmings  are  liable  to  catch  dust,  very  liable  also  to 
get  caught  in  odd  nails  and  cranks  about  railway  plat¬ 
forms  or  steamboat  decks  and  cabins  ;  and  oh,  the  worry 
of  having  to  drag  about  with  you  some  trailing  yard  or 
two  of  unripped  flounce  or  piping  !  All  lady  travellers 
who  have  known  such  a  trial  will  shudder  at  the  remem¬ 
brance. 

This  point  being  conceded,  I  think  my  fair  readers 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  plain  toile  de  laine  costumes, 
trimmed  with  wide  bands  of  velvet,  are  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  of  all  for  anything  like  a  serious  journey. 

Many  ladies  prefer  black  silk  to  anything  else  for  a 
journey.  This  is  ladylike,  certainly,  but  has  one  great 
drawback ;  it  is  that  black  silk  shows  dust  more  than 
anything  else,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  ol  black  cash- 
mere  or  other  woollens. 

Now  as  dust  is  the  very  greatest  enemy  of  our  toilets 
during  the  hot  summer  weather,  I  think  it  best  to  choose 
for  a  travelling  costume  its  own  colour,  dust  grey,  which 
is  indeed  very  fashionable  this  season.  If  you  wish  it 
to  be  very  elegant,  you  may  have  your  costume  of 
twilled  foulard.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  material  to  wear 
in  summer — most  cool,  most  light,  and  not  liable  either 
to  tear  or  to  crumple. 

The  prettiest  fancy  materials  of  the  season  are  imita¬ 
tions  of  foulard.  Both  the  real  foulard  and  its  imitations 
are  trimmed  with  velvet. 

A  trimming  which  is  allowable  even  with  a  travelling 
costume  is  the  very  deep  plisse  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  The  plisse  consists  of  a  strip  of  the  material, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  arranged  in  flat  folds, 
the  long  way,  slightly  overlapping  one  another,  and 
stitched  down  firmly  a  short  distance  from  the  edge, 
top  and  bottom. 

The  complete  costume  consists  of  a  first  skirt  thus 
trimmed,  of  a  second  skirt,  ornamented  with  a  band  of 
velvet,  and  a  double-breasted  paletot,  loose  in  front  and 
half  fitting  at  the  back,  also  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
velvet,  and  sometimes  with  silk  fringe.  The  paletot  is 
fastened  in  front  with  a  double  row  of  velvet  buttons  ; 
it  is  sometimes  open  in  front,  with  rows  of  velvet. 

Black  velvet  looks  well  with  any  colour,  but  the  most 
tasteful  style  of  trimming  is  that  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dress,  but  a  shade  darker  ;  the  fringe  may  be  either 
light  or  dark. 

The  more  fanciful  travelling,  or  rather  excursion 
costumes,  are  very  generally  of  some  pretty  fancy  mate¬ 
rial,  much  trimmed  with  flutings  and  crossway  bands, 
with  silk  pipings  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is,  in  fact,  much 
akin  to  the  walking  costume. 

The  dress  is  made  with  a  jacket  bodice,  dispensing 
with  any  separate  confection.  The  basque  of  the  jacket 
is  often  lengthened  into  coat  lappets,  or  else  it  is  a  pos¬ 
tillion,  while  the  front  part  is  made  like  a  Louis  XIV. 
waistcoat,  with  a  double  fluted  jabot  in  front. 

For  excursions  in  the  mountains,  a  special  costume 
has  been  decreed  by  fashion — it  is  called  the  Alpine. 
The  costume  is  made  of  fine  white  woollen  serge. 
There  is  a  short  skirt,  trimmed  with  five  rows  of  dark 
blue  velvet,  of  graduated  widths.  A  second  skirt  is  short 


and  bridled  in  front ;  it  is  long  behind,  but  very  gracefully 
looped  up  with  a  scarf  of  blue  grosgrain  silk,  which  is 
also  put  on  over  the  bodice,  across  the  left  shoulder. 
The  bodice  is  high  and  plain,  with  a  double  row  of  blue 
velvet  buttons  down  the  front,  and  a  band  of  blue  ribbon, 
put  on  so  as  to  simulate  an  open  jacket,  rounded  otF  at 
the  sides,  and  continued  behind,  round  the  edge  of  a 
postillion  basque.  This  basque  forms  two  double 
pleats,  fastened  down  with  buttons.  The  sleeves  are 
tight,  and  trimmed  with  bracelets  of  blue  velvet,  and  a 
ruche  of  old  guipure  lace.  A  similar  ruche  is  placed 
round  the  neck. 

This  costume,  completed  by  a  Tyrolese  hat  of  white 
straw,  turned  up  with  blue  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
bluish-black  feathers,  is  quite  distingue.  With  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  long  walking-stick  for  climbing 
mountains,  with  sunshade  of  unbleached  foulard  at  the 
top.  Another  article  of  the  costume,  though  it  should 
be  invisible,  must  yet  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  the  pantalon,  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  which  is  worn  under¬ 
neath,  and  comes  down  almost  to  the  ankle. 

As  for  seaside  costumes,  their  name  is  legion,  and  we 
can  only  describe  a  few. 

There  is  first  the  Trouville  costume,  of  cheveux  de  la 
Rcine,  coloured  foulard  (a  golden  blonde  tint).  The 
first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  plisse,  put  on  with 
a  heading  edged  with  Bruges  lace,  and  the  tunic  trimmed 
with  a  very  deep  Bruges  lace  border,  and  looped  up  at 
the  sides.  Giat  bodice,  with  very  sharp-pointed  basques 
at  the  back,  and  very  long  waistcoat  in  front,  trimmed 
with  Bruges  lace.  Pagoda  sleeves  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

Then  the  Fontainebleau  costume,  in  fine  white  woollen 
tissue  ;  tunic  skirt  embroidered  with  a  pattern  of  pome¬ 
granate  flowers,  and  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  This 
skirt  is  short  enough  to  show  an  under-skirt  of  pome¬ 
granate-coloured  poult-de-soie,  ornamented  with  a  series 
of  flutings.  A  loose  jacket,  open  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  at  the  sides,  is  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  tunic  skirt,  and  trimmed  with  the  same  embroidery 
pattern  and  fringe. 

White  costumes  and  mantles  have  never  been  so 
fashionable  as  they  are  now.  They  are  made  not  only 
of  white  muslin  and  cambric,  but  of  white  woollen 
tissues,  and  even  of  white  silk. 

Nothing  can  astonish  us  now  in  the  way  of  fashionable 
anomalies,  and  so  we  accept  the  costumes  of  white 
poult-de-soie,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime, 
just  as  we  have  already  accepted  light-coloured  silks  and 
satins  trimmed  with  white  lace  as  walking  dresses. 

One  of  these  costumes,  of  white  poult-de-soie,  most 
elegant  certainly,  is  the  costume  Regcnce,  trimmed 
with  garnet-coloured  velvet  and  Bruges  lace.  The 
skirt,  with  a  half-train,  has  a  very  deep  flounce,  headed 
with  a  velvet  band,  edged  with  lace.  A  full  tunic  skirt, 
forming  paniers  at  the  back,  is  trimmed  to  correspond, 
but  edged  with  a  lace  flounce.  The  bodice  opens  in 
front  with  a  full  double  lace  jabot,  continued  into  a 
fluted  ruche  round  the  neck.  Behind  there  are  coat 
basques,  ornamented  with  velvet  and  lace.  Such  cos¬ 
tumes  are  now  worn  by  our  Hegantes  at  fashionable 
watering-places,  without  a  mantle  of  any  kind. 
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The  bodice  with  coat  tails  is  called  habit  Regence. 
When  I  say  coat  tails,  my  fair  readers  must  not  fancy 
that  I  mean  anything  akin  to  the  present  appendages  of 
the  black  cloth  worn  by  our  lords  and  masters  ;  no,  the 
coat  that  our  graudes  dames  copy  now-a-days  is  that 
worn  by  the  exquisites  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  petlts 
marquis  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.  It 
is  the  coat  of  silk  or  satin,  richly  trimmed  with  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace. 

Some  of  the  costumes  worn  by  ladies  of  the  court  at 
Fontainebleau,  composed  of  the  double  skirt  and  habit, 
combine  the  elegances  of  both  the  marquise  and  the 
marquis  toilets  ;  they  are  made  of  white  and  sky-blue 
poult-de-soie,  with  rose-coloured  bows  and  white  lace. 

One  of  the  privileged  guests  at  the  Imperial  resi¬ 
dence  has  ordered  the  six  following  costumes,  amongst 
others,  for  her  week’s  visit  : — 

A  costume  for  promenade  en  foret  of  white  chaly  em¬ 
broidered  with  a  coral  pattern,  and  trimmed  with  velvet, 
the  second  skirt  vandyked  and  edged  with  a  knotted 
white  woollen  fringe,  with  network  heading,  and  paletot 
to  correspond,  loose  in  front  and  half  fitting  at  the  back. 

A  dress  of  pearl-grey  poult-de-soie  and  crepe  de  chine. 
The  under-skirt  is  a  little  train-shaped,  and  trimmed 
with  a  deep  plisse.  The  crape  skirt  is  fastened  up  with 
butterfly  satin  bows.  The  bodice  has  coat  basques 
trimmed  with  crape  flutings  and  a  very  elegant  border 
in  grey  silk  soutache  and  passementerie,  and  edging  of 
grey  silk  guipure.  The  bodice  remains  open  in  front 
to  show  a  double  jabot  of  Lruges  lace.  The  sleeves 
arc  tight  to  the  elbow,  with  satin  bow  and  crape  fluting, 
with  the  trimming  as  above  described  to  finish,  and  en- 
gageantes  of  Bruges  lace. 

A  toilet  of  Persian  lilac  poult-de-soie  is  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  embroidered  muslin,  with  scalloped 
edging  of  silk  top  and  bottom.  Above  the  silk  skirt 
there  is  a  tunic  of  white  muslin,  thrown  very  much  to 
the  back,  and  trimmed  with  a  similar  embroidered 
flounce.  Bodice  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with 
sash  of  embroidered  muslin  lined  with  lilac  silk. 
Louis  XV.  sleeves,  tightened  at  the  elbow  with  a  band 
and  bow  of  ribbon,  and  completed  by  a  double  flounce 
of  embroidered  muslin.  A  chemisette  to  match  the 
sleeves  shows  in  the  opening  of  the  bodice. 

A  costume  of  pale  buff-coloured  foulard  with  tunic 
and  Watteau  mantle  of  crepe-de-chine  of  the  same 
colour,  edged  with  a  muguet  fringe. 

Another  of  Ophelia  green  poult-de-soie,  richly 
trimmed  with  old  English  point  lace. 

And  lastly  a  demi-toilette  costume  of  unbleached 
batiste,  with  muslin  flutings  and  bands  of  English  em¬ 
broidery. 

The  most  remarkable  novelties  of  the  season  are  the 
white  trimmings  in  muslin,  embroidery,  and  lace,  which 
are  put  upon  coloured  silk  and  fancy  material  dresses. 
Fringes  arc  also  very  fashionable — knotted  fringes,  with 
a  network  heading  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the 
Vandykes  or  round  scallops  in  which  the  material  is 
cut. 

The  crepe  dc  chine  fichus,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  are  very  much  liked  for  wearing  with  a  low 
silk  dress.  The  newest  pattern  is  the  sportsman  fichu, 


shaped  in  front  like  a  waistcoat,  opening  in  front  enchdky 
and  prettily  draped  at  the  back  ;  it  is  made  of  light- 
coloured  crape,  and  edged  with  Valenciennes  bee. 

By  way  of  cravats,  fashion  very  much  favours  the 
large  bow  of  coloured  crepe  de  chine,  edged  with  silk 
fringe  or  with  Bruges  lace.  With  the  open  bodices  no 
cravats  properly  so  called  can  be  worn,  but  this  bow  is 
placed  just  at  the  fastening  of  the  bodice — that  is,  rather 
low  down  on  the  bosom. 

The  crepe  de  chine  scarf  is  also  much  worn  to  loop  up 
the  dress,  and  then  go  over  the  shoulder.  The  Roman 
scarf,  of  many-coloured  wide  ribbon,  is  also  worn,  like 
this,  en  bandoid'iere. 

It  is  still  in  the  matter  of  bonnets  that  Dame  Fashion 
shows  herself  most  fanciful  and  capricious.  One  of  her 
decisions,  at  least,  is  to  be  approved  of ;  it  is  that  which 
has  put  down  the  toquet.  Of  what  earthly  use  was  that 
small  flat  round  saucer,  slanting  over  the  nose,  hiding 
the  eyes — which  are  almost  always  the  best  feature  in 
one’s  face — and  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  face  quite 
unprotected — a  trying  ordeal  to  many  faces,  especially 
after  the  first  bloom  and  rounded  contour  of  youth  is 
gone  ? 

Fashion  seems  to  have  been  looking  over  the  portraits 
of  an  historical  gallery  to  copy  her  models  from.  She 
now  brings  out  the  chapeau  Lavalliere,  the  chapeau 
Fontanges,  and  chapeau  Marie  Antoinette,  such  as  we 
see  them  represented  at  Versailles. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  really  pretty,  go  and  try 
on  the  Marie  Antoinette  hat,  with  a  wide  brim  of  rice 
straw,  bent  down  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  with  a 
crown  of  blue  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  white  lace, 
and  a  scarf  of  blue  crape  forming  a  torsade  round  it. 
The  hat  is  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a  large  pinked- 
out  bow ;  on  the  other  side  a  similar  bow  is  finished  off 
with  long  tassels.  The  rice-straw  brim  is  lined  with  blue 
crape. 

Should  this  hat  seem  too  brge  to  you,  ask  for  the 
Lavalliere — a  fine  leghorn  hat,  with  brim  also  lowered, 
and  very  high  crown,  trimmed  round  with  black  velvet, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  varied  roses  at  the  side,  whence 
springs  a  black  aigrette. 

The  Fontanges  hat  has  a  xaa^X.  distingue  air ;  it  is  copied 
from  a  portrait.  It  is  a  white  straw  hat  with  a  high 
crown,  and  brim  turned  up  with  blue  crepe  de  chine.  It 
is  trimmed  with  a  large  bunch  and  trailing  sprays  of 
wild  blue  flowers,  and  with  a  long  curled  blue 
feather. 

And  now  for  bonnets.  There  are  also  many  models 
to  choose  from. 

First,  a  bonnet  entirely  made  of  black  Chantilly  lace, 
with  leaves  of  cut  jet,  one  pink  camelia  at  the  side,  and 
an  aigrette  of  golden  duck’s  feathers  in  front.  Lappets 
of  black  lace. 

A  Rosiere  bonnet  of  white  straw,  with  border  turned 
up  with  white  silk,  under  which  there  is  a  bow  of  white 
ribbon  and  a  small  bunch  of  daisies.  On  the  crown  of 
the  bonnet  there  is  a  large  bunch  of  daisies,  continued  in 
long  sprays  trailing  down  in  the  neck.  White  ribbon 
strings.  This  bonnet  is  suitable  only  to  a  very  young  lady. 

An  Alsacienne  bonnet  of  grey  fancy  straw,  with  turned- 
up  border,  lined  with  pink  silk  and  grey  gauze,  and  or- 
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quilling  of  white  lace,  put  up  quite  straight  with 
aigrette  at  the  side  and  four  lovely  rosebuds,  so  \ 


namented  with  alternate  quillings  of  both  materials.  On 
the  top  of  the  bonnet  a  real  Alsacienne’s  bow  spreads 


-Mourning  Walking  Toillts, 


out  in  double  loops  of  pink  ribbon.  The  bonnet  is  also 
turned  up  at  the  back  with  a  pink  bow. 

A  Nivemais  bonnet,  with  border  of  black  velvet  and 


imitated  from  nature  that  it  seems  as  though  they  had 
been  just  plucked  from  the  garden.  Strings  of  black 
velvet. 
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And  a  Watteau  bonnet,  turned  up  at  the  front  and 
back,  lined  with  blue  silk,  edged  with  white  lace,  and 


And  another  bonnet  of  unbleached  rice  straw,  with 
turned-up  brim  and  waved  curtain,  lined  with  black 


321. — Lady’s  and  Children’s  Country  Toilets. 


trimmed  with  a  bunch  and  long  trailing  branch  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  with  one  beautiful  blush  rose  placed 
on  one  side.  Strings  of  blue  ribbon. 


velvet ;  black  lace  edges  the  same,  and  surrounds  the 
face ;  the  ends  of  the  lace  are  hidden  under  a  bunch  of 
beautiful  pale  pink  roses. 


deep  moss  fringe.  This  crepeline,  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  summer  tissues,  was  brought  out  by  the  Malle 
des  Indes  (Passage  Verdeau,  Nos.  24  and  26).  Its  fine 
and  delicate  tints  are  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  hues 
of  nature  at  this  season  ;  though  less  expensive  than 
China  crape,  it  is  really  quite  as  pretty. 

Let  our  readers  write  to  the  hlalle  des  Indes  for  its 
rich  collection  of  patterns  ;  they  will  find  an  assortment 
of  twilled  foulards,  as  glossy  as  satin,  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  fresh  and  pure  tints,  which  make  the  most  lovely 
summer  costumes  The  flowered  patterns  on  various 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Toilet  for  the  Seaside. — ^The  first  skirt  of  pink 
and  white  striped  silk.  Second  skirt  of  white  alpaca, 
forming  an  apron  in  front  and  long  tunic  behind,  trimmed 
with  pink  fringe.  Pointed  bodice  of  white  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  fringe  and  ribbon  bows.  Large  hanging 
sleeves  of  striped  silk  to  match  the  under-skirt,  with 
bows  at  the  elbow.  A  long  basque  completes  the  bodice 
behind.  Rice-straw  bonnet  in  Louis  XVI.  style,  turned 
up  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  loops  of  pink  silk.  A 
tuft  of  pink  feathers  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet. 


32a. - COOHTRV  AND  WaUUKO  ToILETS. 
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At  the  grand  race  for  the  100,000  franc  prize  we 
noticed  a  great  many  of  the  most  elegant  Parisian  ladies 
in  costumes  of  crcpeline.  They  wore  a  first  skirt,  half 
train,  made  of  twilled  foulard  with  a  tunic  of  crepeline 
of  the  same  tint,  forming  a  second  skirt,  draped  and 
tastefully  raised ;  or  else  of  a  twilled  foulard  skirt, 
trimmed  to  the  top  with  pleated  flounces  of  the  same 
coloured  crepeline  ;  waistcoat  of  twilled  foulard,  and 
a  close-fitting  jacket  with  long  basques,  made  of 
crepeline,  and  ornamented  with  Bruges  point  or  a 


grounds  are  also  charming.  Indeed,  there  are  no  fresher 
or  more  delicate  flowers  in  the  parterres  of  our  gardens. 

As  for  the  Tussore  foulard,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
it  for  travelling  toilet ;  it  is  very  strong,  easily  cleaned, 
and  made  as  bright  and  silky  as  ever. 

We  may  also  mention,  at  the  Malle  des  Indes,  an  in¬ 
comparable  choice  of  China  crapes  in  all  the  newest  tints. 

With  these  splendid  assortments,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Malle  des  Indes  maintains  so  great  a  superiority  over 
all  the  other  houses  that  make  a  speciality  of  foulards. 
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White  gauze  veil  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  bodice 
with  a  pink  bow. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  between  8  and  10 
Years  Old. — Dress  of  unbleached  toile  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  blue  silk  and  a  pretty  blue  fringe.  The 
first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  silk  cut  out  in  tabs.  Second 
skirt  very  short  in  front  and  long  behind,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  blue  silk  and  fringe.  Low  square  bodice  with 
deep  pointed  basque,  open  behind,  and  trimmed  to 
match  the  second  skirt.  High  pleated  muslin  chemi¬ 
sette,  with  long  sleeves,  trimmed  at  the  neck  and  wrists 
with  Valenciennes  lace.  English  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  and  a  tuft  of  blue  feathers  in  front.  Boots 
of  blue  satin. 

Seaside  Toilet. — Skirt  of  drab  silk,  trimmed  with 
three  gathered  flounces  with  heading,  and  a  large  bouil- 
lonnee.  Second  skirt  in  drab  cashmere  of  the  same 
shade,  short  in  front  and  long  behind,  trimmed  with  a 
silk  bouillonnee  and  wide  white  fringe.  Bodice  with 
basque  fluted  behind  and  plain  in  front,  trimmed  with  a 
pleating  of  silk.  Bow  at  the  waist,  with  short  ends 
edged  with  fringe.  Sleeves  of  drab  silk,  with  flounce 
falling  on  the  hands  ;  under-sleeves  of  muslin.  Large 
hat  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  a  tuft  of 
feathers  and  a  gauze  veil  flowing  over  the  shoulders. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Materials :  Lacet  braid ;  Walter  Evans's  point  lace  threads. 
Nos.  16,  24,  30  >■  fine  linen  ;  migncirdise  braid. 

These  patterns  consist  of  a  collar  and  cuff  in  point 
d’Anglcterre,  an  edging  in  point  de  Venise,  another 
edging  in  point  d’Espagne,  and  star  rosettes  in  mignar- 
dise  braid  and  lace  stitches. 

The  collar  and  cuff  are  worked  in  lacet  braid  with 
modern  point  lace  stitch.  The  bars  are  Raleigh  bars. 
The  border  may  be  omitted  if  desired,  the  collar  being 
complete  without  it,  although  the  omission  will  slightly 
reduce  the  size. 

The  point  de  Venise  edging  is  entirely  worked  in  point 
de  Venise  stitches,  for  which  No.  16  thread  should  be 
used.  This  design  is  intended  to  edge  a  necktie.  The 
edging  in  point  d’Espagne  is  worked  upon  fine  linen  in 
close  Brussels  stitch  at  all  the  edges.  The  linen  is  then 
cut  away,  and  Raleigh  bars  worked  wdicre  indicated.  A 
rich  cord  adds  great  beauty  to  this  work,  and  should 
be  sewn  on  each  edge  of  the  linen.  The  star  rosettes 
are  simply  worked  in  mignardise  braid  and  lace 
stitches. 


MY  MOTHER. 


I  LOOK  around,  but  never  see 
One  living  face  so  dear  to  me. 

Nor  hear  a  voice  with  tones  so  sweet 
As  thine,  my  mother,  which  I  greet 
With  all  the  fervency  of  truth 
That  linked  my  heart  to  thine  in  youth. 

II. 

Though  Time  thy  brow  has  wrinkled  o’er, 
Y ears  only  bind  me  to  thee  more  ; 

Though  age  has  dimmed  thy  loving  eyes, 
Their  latent  sparks  I  fondly  prize  ; 

Though  feeble  be  thy  steps,  they’re  dear 
To  me — 1  know  my  mother’s  near. 

III. 

When  absent  far  from  sight  apart. 

Thy  form  lies  pictured  on  my  heart ; 

Thy  gentle  voice,  and  tender  smile. 

My  musing  moments  oft  beguile  ; 

I  dream  of  days  when  I  was  prest 
Upon  my  mother’s  yearning  breast. 


No  face,  however  fair  it  be. 

Can  lure  my  heart  away  from  thee ; 

No  voice,  however  sweet  its  tone. 
Breathes  such  loved  music  as  thine  own  ; 
No  eyes,  however  warm  and  bright. 

Can  like  my  mother’s  glad  my  sight. 

V. 

No  step,  however  light  its  fall 
Upon  mine  ear,  can  e’er  recall 
My  senses,  like  thy  tread,  with  care. 
Uneven  sounding  on  the  stair  ; 

No  kiss  so  pure,  no  love  so  true. 

My  mother,  as  I  give  to  you. 

VI. 

Have  you  a  mother  ? — Prize  her  well. 
Her  loss  the  motherless  can  tell ; 

Cling  to  her  with  a  loving  heart. 

The  day  will  come  when  you  must  part ; 
Comfort  thy  mother,  be  her  stay. 

Lighten  her  griefs  on  life’s  dark  way. 
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Messrs.  A.  Louis  &  Co.,  of  Charles-street,  Caven-  in  a  forward  direction  causes  the  chair  to  expand,  and 
dish-square,  have  invented  an  expanding  chair,  the  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed  the  chair  springs 
principle  of  which  is  applicable  not  only  to  easy  chairs,  back  into  its  normal  condition.  In  fact,  so  slight  is  the 

but  to  railway  carriages,  the  saloon  seats  of  vessels,  and  pressure  required  that  it  appears  to  expand  at  will  until 


323. — New  Coiffures. 


to  church  sittings.  This  invention,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
easy  chairs,  consists  in  constructing  them  with  a  double 
frame,  the  lower  frame  being  fixed  and  the  upper 
movable.  The  slightest  pressure  on  the  upper  frame 


this  easiest  of  easy  chairs  forms  a  comfortable  lounge,' 
resting  and  supporting  the  limbs  in  any  position.  A 
very  great  and  important  feature  in  the  invention  is  that 
this  useful  expansion  is  obtained  without  in  any  way 


i 
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another  improvement,  which  consists  in  hingeing  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  inclined  at  an 
angle,  so  that  when  the  front  part  of  the  seat  is  extended 
to  receive  the  lower  limbs,  the  body  of  the  sitter  is  also 


destroying  the  beauty  or  neatness  of  the  chair,  as,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  fitting  of  the  chair,  and  of  Messrs.  Louis 
and  Co.’s  patent  loose  covers,  the  chair  resumes  its 
original  size  and  shape  the  moment  at  which  a  rising 


324. — Morking  Dress,  Bodices,  Bonnets,  &c. 


position  is  assumed.  This  invention,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  seats,  and  is  particularly 
suitable  for  invalids,  who  obtain  changes  of  position 
without  any  effort.  The  chairs  are  ^so  made  with 


placed  in  a  recumbent  position.  Many  invalids  could 
attend  divine  service  were  this  principle  applied  to  chyrch 
sittings,  and  invalids  could  leave  their  bed  earlier  and  sit 
up  longer  if  provided  with  one  of  these  useful  chairs. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN 

“  And  cnrt,  when  the  noble  cork-tree  shades 
A  lovely  "Toup  of  Castillian  maids, 

’Tis  a  thing  for  a  song  or  sonnet.” 

Miss  Kihuansejg. 


AS  everything  which  tends  to  give  employment  or 
amusement  to  ladies,  or  which  is  useful  to  them  in 
any  way,  may  be  justly  said  to  be  within  the  province  of 
these  letters,  I  begin  my  July  Spinnings  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  lately  paid  to  the  London  and  Lisbon 
Cork  Wood  Company  in  Upper  Thames-strcct. 

Naturally,  but  very  wrongly,  my  readers  may  infer 
from  this  that  their  Silkworm  has  spent  her  convalescent 
daysinmakinggooseberry  wine,andrequired  corks  for  the 
same,  but  a  far  prettier  work  has  been  her  pleasant  task — 
arranging  a  fernery.  To  provide  materials  for  this  said 
fernery,  I  have  been  introduced  to  a  most  delightful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old  tree  roots  and  logs  of  wood  ordinarily 
used,  and  which  are  cumbersome  and  expensive,  besides 
rotting  away  often  at  a  moment  when  “  our  need  is  the 
sorest.”  Cork  bark — virgin  cork,  as  it  is  called — is  this 
substitute,  and  a  most  effective  and  useful  material  it  is. 
Imprimis,  it  is  light  and  easily  carried  by  ladies  ;  as  easily 
held  in  position  by  a  nail  or  two ;  it  is  porous,  and  not 
only  absorbs  but  retains  moisture — a  quality  invaluable 
to  fern-growers.  Lastly,  it  presents  exactly  the  appear¬ 
ance  we  desire  in  a  fernery,  as  it  looks  like  moss-grown 
wood.  But  my  readers  will  be  anxious  to  learn  from 
whence  this  virgin  cork  is  procured.  Of  course  they 
know  that  the  cork-tree  {Qtecrcus  snber)  is  indigenous  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Algeria  ;  in  each  of  these  countries 
large  forests  of  cork-trees  are  under  cultivation.  Cork 
is  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

As  may  be  judged  by  its  name,  the  cork-tree  is  a  species 
of  oak  ;  it  requires  a  large  space  in  which  its  roots  may 
spread,  otherwise  it  does  not  reach  a  full  maturity.  The 
cork-tree  must  attain  a  considerable  growth  and  be  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  old  before  it  is  of  much  value  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  full-grown  tree  will 
flourish  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  years.  The 
virgin  bark  is  stripped  from  the  trees  when  they  attain 
fifty  years  of  age.  Another  bark  then  begins  to  take  its 
place,  which  in  eight  years  will  have  reached  a  sufficient 
thickness  to  allow  of  its  being  again  stripped.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  second  stripping  may  be  manufactured,  but 
it  will  produce  the  most  common  kinds  of  corks.  Another 
eight  jears  passes,  and  a  third  stripping  is  made.  The 
cork  obtained  from  this  is  of  a  superior  character,  and 
in  well-grown  trees  of  a  good  kind  each  succeeding  strip¬ 
ping  results  in  a  superior  kind  of  cork.  The  trees  which 
grow  in  mountainous  districts  yield  the  finest  and  firmest 
cork,  cork  grown  on  the  plains  being  much  softer.  The 
virgin  cork,  or  first  bark,  supplied  by  the  London  and 
Lisbon  Cork  Wood  Company,  is  taken  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  forests  in  Portugal  ;  it  is  shipped  to  London,  and 
sold  by  weight  in  bales  of  one  hundredweight  or  a  little 
more,  at  thirteen  shillings  per  hundredweight. 

It  is  also  used  for  making  flower-stands  for  ferns,  for 
brackets,  to  hang  against  windows,  passage  or  conser¬ 


vatory  walls — in  fact,  the  uses  of  virgin  cork  are  endless 
in  decorating  greenhouse  and  garden,  sitting-room  or 
fernery.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  place  of  rustic  wood¬ 
work  or  rustic  pottery,  and  will  grow  plants  to  greater 
perfection  than  either.  The  arrangement  of  the  cork 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste,  though  but 
little  skill  is  required  in  “fixing”  the  cork  when  in¬ 
tended  to  remain.  When  selecting  my  bale  of  cork,  I 
observed  immense  rolls  of  cork  bark,  still  preserving  the 
natural  shape  of  the  tree,  and  covered  in  places  with 
lichen  and  moss.  Ladies  who  wish  to  build  a  little  fernery 
need  not  be  afraid  of  ordering  a  hundredweight  bale,  as 
it  is  not  more  than  they  will  want.  One  bale  is  just 
about  what  one  requires  to  make  a  nice  little  fernery.  I 
should  advise  every  lady  gardener  to  try  her  hand  at 
making  some  of  the  lovely  contrivances  for  growing 
ferns  and  flowers  which  were  kindly  shown  me  by  the 
London  and  Lisbon  Cork  Wood  Company,  and  which 
are  admirable  studies  for  us.  The  flower-stands,  brackets, 
fem-pockets,  &c.,  may  be  purchased  by  those  who  do 
not  care  to  make  them,  and  an  experienced  fitter-up  of 
cork  ferneries  and  cork  rustic-work  is  sent  down  to  any 
one  desiring  to  have  the  work  done  for  them,  and  this 
at  a  moderate  charge. 

The  Pall-Mall  Jewel-Case  has  been  so  much  spoken 
of  that  my  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  determined  to 
inspect  it.  Turning  away  resolutely  from  the  number¬ 
less  beautiful  objets  d'art  which  adorn  the  sahns  of 
Messrs.  Howell  and  James,  of  Piccadilly,  I  was  shown 
into  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  this  wonderfully- 
convenient  jewel-case.  I.adics  know  but  too  well  the 
inconvenience  of  ordinary  jewel-cases,  some  of  which 
safely  carry  any  jewellery  but  that  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed.  Now  this  is  very  inconvenient,  for 
in  staying  out  at  friends’  houses  one  does  not  want  to 
carry  ornaments  that  are  not  in  vogue  at  the  moment, 
and  yet  a  quantity  of  the  boxes  in  which  small  suites 
are  usually  sold  is  extremely  awkward  to  pack,  besides 
being  unsafe.  Messrs.  Howell,  James,  and  Co.  have 
conquered  these  difficulties,  and  have  produced  a  really 
perfect  jewel-case,  which  combines  the  greatest  security 
and  secrecy  of  its  contents  with  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  jewels  are  arranged  in  trays,  which  are  com¬ 
pensating,  and,  therefore,  adapt  themselves  instantly  to 
any  form  of  jewellery,  and  from  these  trays  any  one  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  removed  at  will,  without  disturbing  the 
remainder. 

In  the  better  qualities  it  is  made  with  a  patent  fire- 
resisting  iron  safe,  in  which  the  most  valuable  jewels  are 
protected  from  injury  by  fire.  The  Pall-Mall  Jew’el- 
Case  is  made  in  three  qualities.  A,  B,  and  C.  A  is  the 
extra  best  quality,  is  of  real  russia  or  morocco  leather, 
lined  with  the  same  and  with  velvet,  Bramah  lock, 
quadrant  hinges,  &c. — in  fact,  is  furnished  with  every  in¬ 
genious  appliance  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
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the  fiiir  owner.  Two  keys,  one  gilt  for  the  lady,  one 
steel  for  her  maid,  are  provided  with  each  case.  This 
admirable  jewel-case  is  safer  for  travelling,  very  portable, 
and  does  not  cost  any  more  than  any  other  good  jewel- 
case,  the  prices  varying  from  one  guinea  upwards. 

The  foulards  of  ^lonsiour  Marchand  are  in  as 
much  request  as  ever,  not  only  on  account  of  foulard 
silk  being  the  most  suitable  material  for  the  present 
season,  but  also  on  account  of  the  charming  elFcct  of 
this  elegant  fiibric  when  made  up  as  costumes. 

Foulard  silk  is  so  essentially  ladylike,  that  it  can  never 
become  common;  ladies  alone  wear  this  fabric,  which  is 
not  appreciated  by  vulgar  minds,  who  imagine  that  a  robe 
is  not  rich  unless  “  it  stands  alone,”  forgetting  that  the 
stiffness  they  admire  is  imparted  to  cheap  silks  by  the 
use  of  gtm  in  the  manufacture. 

Foulard  silk  is  pure  silk,  and  is,  as  I  have  before  said, 
a  lovely  material,  whether  for  morning  dress,  for  even¬ 
ing  and  dinner  robes,  or  as  a  light  yet  rich  and  delicate 
costume  de  hal. 

As  usual,  the  designs  of  Monsieur  Marcliaud  are 
wonderfully  beautiful,  displaying  great  taste  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  style  of  his  numerous  English 
patronesses.  Besides  the  graceful,  delicate  patterns  of 
printed  foulards.  Monsieur  Marchaud  now  offers  crepe¬ 
line,  which  my  readers  have  seen  mentioned  constantly 
in  the  fashion  articles ;  crepcline  is  a  substitute  for  crepe- 
de  chine,  of  which  we  are  all  becoming  a  little  weary, 
and  at — no  trifling  consideration — about  half  the  cost. 
Crepcline  possesses  all  the  rich,  silken  grace  of  crepe  de 
chine,  and  is  made  in  every  colour — rose  de  Nil,  eau  de 
Nil,  vigogne  brun,  the  new  blues,  in  black  and  in  white — 
in  fact,  in  every  colour.  Crepcline  makes  admirable  fete 
and  ball  dresses,  and  is  very  durable ;  the  price  is  four 
guineas  the  dress  of  twelve  yards,  but  any  quantity 
may  be  had.  I  have  seen  this  lovely  fabric  made  up  in 
many  pretty  modes,  but  one  style  struck  me  as  particularly 
elegant — a  short  jupc  of  crepcline  rose-colour,  over 
which  a  skirt  of  clear  flounced  muslin  was  placed ;  a 
pardcssus  of  rose  crepeline  formed  the  bodice,  pannier, 
and  upper-skirt,  which  was  most  gracefully  draped  ;  an 
elegant  toquet,  adorned  with  one  large  rose  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  crepeline, completed  this  fascinating  costume. 

Among  new  fabrics  sold  by  Monsieur  Marchaud,  I 
note  crepe  de  chine  croise,  or  twilled  crepe  de  chine  : 
this  in  all  colours.  Gros  de  Londres,  a  rich  material 
resembling  a  handsome  grosgrain  silk,  at  moderate  cost ; 
Paris-Londres,  a  rich,  handsome  twilled  silk  in  all  the 
new  colours,  a  roost  serviceable  fabric,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  seaside  wear,toile  de  Flnde,  Corah,  and  Shanghai, 
which  are  of  the  same  shades  of  colour  as  Tusseh  silks. 
Monsieur  Marchaud  is  still  at  No.  87,  Regent-street ;  his 
bureau  is  upstairs,  in  true  Parisian  fashion  ;  but  ladies 
will  not  allow  a  flight  or  so  of  stairs  to  prevent  their 
seeing  these  lovely  productions  of  Lyons  manufacture. 
Those  ladies  who  are  unable  to  call  personally  will 
receive,  upon  application,  a  large  assortment  of  patterns 
with  prices,  length  of  dress,  width  of  material,  and  all 
details,  by  post.  They  are  requested  to  return  the 
patterns,  which,  being  cut  from  such  beautiful  material, 
are  expensive  to  send  out  in  quantity.  Having  received 
commendations  of  Monsieur  Marchaud’s  foulards  from 
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over  a  hundred  of  my  readers,  at  whose  request  I  for¬ 
warded  patterns,  I  feci  sure  that  these  dresses  will  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Speaking  about  “silk  attire”  reminds  me  of  un¬ 
answered  queries  respecting  the  silks  of  blessrs  Rickards, 
of  Bell  Busk,  Leeds.  These  silks  are  manufactured  for 
hand-sewing,  for  machine-stitching,  and  for  knitting  into 
silk  stockings  and  socks.  Gentlemen  highly  appreciate  silk 
socks  as  being  light,  cool,  and  pleasant  wear,  therefore 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  hand-knitted  socks  is  a  useful  and 
pretty  present  to  papa,  to  brother,  or  to  some  friend. 

The  silk  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  is  beautifully  even 
and  glossy.  It  can  be  used  in  knitting-machines,  and 
wears  admirably.  In  London  it  may  be  procured  at 
Hclbronner’s,  Regent-street,  and  of  Messrs.  Rickards, 
Bell  Busk. 

La  Silencieuse  sewing-machine  is  a  lock-stitch  machine 
somewhat  upon  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  principle,  but 
with  certain  modifications  and  improvements.  The 
“  rotating  hook,”  or  Wheeler  and  Wilson  principle,  is 
not  only  the  simplest,  but  the  least  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment  of  any  form,  producing  the  lock-stitch  at  present 
known.  But,  like  all  inventions,  wonderfully  perfect 
as  the  mechanism  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  invention  is,  yet  it  is 
not  faultless.  In  inexperienced  hands  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  hook  and  the  needle  may  take  place,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  the  needle  or 
thread,  or  both,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  hook  and  bobbin. 
Messrs.  Pollack,  Schmidt,  and  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  have 
patented  an  important  improvement  of  the  rotating  hook 
in  the  invention  of  their  hook  and  needle  guard.  This 
guard  entirely  prevents  any  such  mish.aps,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  principle  of  La  Silencieuse  is  for  the  machine  to 
do  the  work,  not  the  lady,  whose  easy  duties  are  merely 
to  work  the  light  treadle,  adjust  the  simple  and  effective 
appliances,  and  gently  hold  the  work.  The  machine  is 
well  named  Silent,  for  there  is  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
revolving  bobbin,  and  the  movement  is  soft,  silent,  and 
without  vibration.  The  size  of  the  stitch  is  arranged  or 
altered  by  a  figured  scale,  so  that  a  lady  can  work  a  fac¬ 
simile  stitch,  ten  years  hence,  to  the  one  she  sews  to¬ 
day.  This  contrivance  is  much  appreciated  by  ladies 
who  can  remove  one  class  of  work  and  begin  another, 
and  at  will  return  to  the  first  work,  being  sure  of  using 
the  same  stitch  as  before,  and  without  any  troublesome 
experiments  to  find  the  exact  stitch. 

The  hemmer,  which  folds  ten  various  sizes  of  hems, 
has  also  a  numbered  scale  and  pointer.  The  Silent 
Machine  hems,  fells,  frills,  cords,  tucks,  folds,  binds, 
trims,  quilts,  and  embroiders,  beside  hemming  and 
sewing  on  lace  at  the  same  time.  The  appliances  for 
the  hemmer,  feller,  and  gatherer  are  most  ingenious,  and 
all  the  appliances  are  adjusted  to  the  machine  in  a 
moment.  The  embroidery  is  very  elegant,  and  is  raised 
upon  one  side  only  ;  it  is  formed  by  three  silk  or  cotton 
cords,  and  forms  a  rich  raised  pattern  totally  distinct 
from  that  produced  by  using  thick  silks  in  chain  stitch 
machines.  The  wheel  is  guarded  from  soiling  the 
dress,  and  from  turning  the  wrong  way.  The  cases 
which  contain  this  household  friend  are  very  handsome. 
I  was  exceedingly  struck  by  one  case  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  small  piano.  On  opening  the 
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instrument  a  beautiful  machine  is  disclosed,  surrounded 
by  drawers  containing  the  various  appliances.  On 
opening  the  top  of  the  piano  a  complete  workbox  is 
shown,  with  place  for  work,  for  threads,  and  fitted  with 
scissors,  thimble,  and  all  necessaries  for  every  kind  of 
work.  This  machine  is  a  striking  improvement  on  all 
I  have  yet  seen,  as  it  combines  all  the  requisites  for 
hand  and  machine  needlework. 

The  pedals  of  this  useful  piano  are  concealed  by  a 
pretty  cushion,  part  of  which  is  thrown  back  and  shows 
the  treadles  of  the  machine,  so  that  if  a  lady  wishes  to 
sit  at  her  work-table  and  sew,  a  nice  footstool  is  pro¬ 
vided,  while  in  a  moment  she  can  set  the  machine  in 
movement.  The  whole  machine  with  appliances,  and 
in  this  beautifully-finished  case,  costs  but  twenty 
guineas,  and  forms  a  delightful  and  useful  present  for  a 
bride. 

The  price  of  La  Silencieuse,  in  spite  of  its  great  merit, 
is  not  dear  ;  for  I  os.  an  excellent  machine  on  a  plain 
table  may  be  purchased,  and  this  with  the  following 
necessary  appliances  : — Lyra  for  giving  firmness  to  the 
standards  and  protecting  the  dress  from  the  wheel, 
attachment  with  roller  to  prevent  back-movement  of  the 
balance  wheel,  twelve  needles,  needle-wrench,  measure 
for  the  needle-length,  four  metallic  bobbins,  thread- 
hook,  thread-oiler,  screwdriver,  large  wrench,  two  spiral 
springs  for  the  clothpresser,  needlehole  plate  with  large 
hole  for  thick  work,  small  gauge  for  straight  seams, 
large  gauge  or  quilting  gauge,  small  cording-foot,  cloth- 
presscr  for  small  tucking,  two  patent  hemmers  for  fine 
and  thick  work,  feller  with  holder,  oilcan,  grindstone, 
tailoring-spring,  direction  book  for  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  variety  of 
beautiful  cases  which  I  saw,  and  which  I  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  mentioning.  One  thing  remains — 
the  work  executed  by  this  easy,  silent  machine,  and  that 
speaks  for  itself  to  every  one  who  can  judge  of  good 
needlework.  The  stitch  is  a  perfect  lock-stitch,  alike 
on  both  sides,  and  beautifully  even  and  straight. 

The  coming  sale  of  baby-linen,  dressing-gowns,  and 
ladies’  outfits,  at  Mrs.  Young’s,  128,  Oxford-street,  is 
an  opportunity  of  securing  good  articles  at  moderate 
prices  which  should  not  be  missed  by  ladies  who 
happen  to  require  the  articles  in  question.  I  have  been 
kindly  permitted  to  peep  beforehand,  and  therefore  am 
in  a  position  to  give  a  few  hints  to  intending  purchasers. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  baby-linen,  tor  example, 
is  not  a  lavish  display  of  rich  and  elaborate  laces  and 
trimmings,  but  a  beauty  of  needlework  and  excellence 
of  material  not  often  found  in  reasonably-priced  articles. 
The  infants’  robes  are  not  loaded  with  fanciful  devices 
and  masses  of  embroidered  work  ;  they  are  designed  in 
excellent  taste,  the  very  costliest  being  suitable  for  the 
infant  wearer.  The  only  display  is  in  the  fineness  of 
the  materials,  whether  of  cambric,  lace,  or  embroidery. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  underclothing. 
The  petticoats,  of  Horrocks’  best  and  finest  longcloth, 
are  neatly  tucked  with  beautiful  stitching,  and  in  many 
cases  done  by  hand.  When  these  petticoats  are  trimmed 
it  is  with  graceful  but  small  patterns  in  satin  stitch 
embroidery.  The  flannels,  both  for  night  and  day  wear. 


of  good  Saxony,  flounced,  neatly  bound,  and  of  the 
long-tried  pattern,  as  well  as  of  newer  pleated  designs. 
The  linen  and  cambric  shirts  are  the  dearest  little  things, 
making  one,  even  at  one’s  busiest  moments,  long  to  be 
in  the  nursery  dressing  a  laughing,  crowing  baby,  fresh 
from  the  morning  bath.  So  pretty  are  these  shirts,  so 
fascinating  their  tiny  folds,  frills,  and  laces,  that  on 
returning  home  at  night  I  found  myself  giving  way  to 
foolish  mother  talk  to  my  youngest  laddie  about  not 
getting  out  of  babyhood,  which  is  so  much  prettier  and 
nicer  than  to  be  a  big  boy,  his  ambition.  But  my  practi¬ 
cal  little  rogue  replied,  “  But  I  must  work  for  7.11,  zu 
know,”  which  was  irresistible  in  such  a  tiny  boy,  so  I 
was  fain  to  bo  content  with  the  “  goodly  gift  ”  I  possess. 

To  return  to  little  shirts,  which  have  so  distracted 
my  mind  from  the  pleasant  task  of  recording  their 
beauty,  they  are  to  be  had  quite  plain,  of  fine  linen,  or 
fine  cambric,  or  of  cither  material,  trimmed  with  real  or 
with  imitation  lace,  made  with  sleeves  to  button  over, 
or  with  little  lace  flaps  to  keep  all  neatly  in  place  on 
baby’s  dear  little  arm.  These  little  shirts  are  to  bo  sold 
from  is.  up  to  5s.  6d.  The  neat,  plain  monthly  dresses, 
of  excellent  material,  are  from  3s.  l  id.  to  4s.  l  id.  Dear 
little  morning  robes,  with  insertion,  and  nicely  trimmed, 
are  equally  cheap.  The  petticoats,  with  fifteen  narrow 
tucks  and  a  wide  hem,  full  size,  arc  to  be  sold  at 
4s.  Ild.  ;  the  plain  slips  begin  at  half-a-crown. 

Bcrceaunettes  and  baskets  are  remarkably  cheap,  and 
made  to  correspond  with  each  other.  They  are  trimmed 
with  spotted  or  figured  muslin,  placed  over  coloured 
trimmings,  and  tied  with  ribbons  to  match  ;  the  muslin 
flouncing  is  edged  with  lace,  and  the  eflect  of  craJle  and 
basket  is  charming. 

Mrs.  Young  displays  so  much  taste  in  the  choice  of 
materials,  and  in  her  designs  for  infants’  outfits,  that  I  was 
not  surprised  at  finding  some  pretty,  almost  coquettish, 
nursing  aprons.  The  appearance  of  these  aprons  is  of  rich 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  a  pinked-out  frill  of  the  same, 
and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  morning  apron.  But 
pretty  as  these  aprons  look,  they  arc  quite  as  effective 
as  the  old-fashioned  long  apron,  being  thoroughly  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  guard  the  dress  as  effectually  as  the  “  old 
style  ”  apron,  which  cannot  be  worn  in  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

I  shall  be  doing  a  kindness  to  many  ladies  by  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  the  exceedingly  low-priced  but  excellent 
clastic  accouchement-belts  of  two  kinds  which  Mrs. 
Young  always  keeps  in  stock,  and  as  she  devotes  much 
time  and  attention  to  this  branch  of  her  business,  it 
naturally  follows  that  these  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 
They  support  without  undue  pressure,  and,  as  well  as 
the  nursing  corsets,  give  universal  satisfaction.  But  the 
coming  sale  comprises  a  great  quantity  of  beautiful  robes 
for  infants,  as  well  as  the  cheaper  ones  I  have  mentioned, 
and  these  are  of  first-class  material  and  workmanship. 
Then  at  this  sale  will  be  “offered”  ladies’  Madeira- 
worked  petticoats.  I  feel  sure  that  these  will  please 
those  who  are  tired  of  the  eternal  frills  now  worn  by 
every  one,  and  therefore  not  cared  for.  The  Madeira 
petticoats  areslightly  scalloped,  embroidered  all  round  with 
sprays  of  rich  Madeira  work,  and  headed  by  three,  four, 
or  five  narrow  tucks  ;  they  are  shaped  and  put  in  bands. 
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The  patterns  are  all  different.  I  hardly  dare  to  name 
the  price  for  these  truly  ladylike  jupons ;  it  seems  almost 
absurd  to  say  that  twelve  and  sixpence  will  buy  one. 

The  dressing-gowns  of  llama,  in  all  colours,  are  very 
handsome,  and  are  preferred  by  many  ladles  to  the 
summer  flannel  dressing-gowns,  but  Mrs.  Young  keeps 
these  and  morning-gowns  of  every  quality  and  material, 
from  the  warm,  cosy  winter  wrap  to  the  light  and  ele¬ 
gant  muslin  and  ribbon  bridal  morning-wrapper.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  these,  and  indeed  most  underclothing 
articles,  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  at  home  as  they  can 
be  bought  here,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  baby- 
linen,  all  of  which,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  not 
to  be  made  by  the  expecting  mother.  As  I  have  before 
remarked,  it  is  very  poor  economy  to  sacrifice  the  health 
of  mother  and  child,  even  if  fatal  results  are  avoided. 

Among  household  improvements  the  electric  bells  take 
a  decided  place.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
superiority  over  the  ordinary  bell,  which,  from  its  com¬ 
plication  of  cranks  and  wires,  and  the  force  used  to  pull 
the  very  many  yards  of  wire,  so  as  to  “  ring  the  bell” 
effectively,  constantly  gets  out  of  order,  and  requires 
repairs.  Now,  the  electric  bell  wants  nothing  done  to 
it  after  fixing  but  to  freshly  charge  the  battery  every 
six  months,  and  will  not  only  summon  the  servants, 
but  will  “sound  an  alarm”  in  case  of  thieves,  or  ring 
violently  if  an  increased  heat  (as  in  the  case  of  fire) 
approaches  the  apparatus.  No  taking  up  of  boards  and 
flooring  is  required  in  the  setting  of  these  bells.  Bell- 
handles  and  bell-ropes  appear  precisely  the  same  as  before, 
but  with  the  delightful  difference  between  a  gentle  touch 
and  the  “long  pull  and  strong  pull”  necessary  to  set  the 
ordinary  bell  in  motion.  In  New  York  these  bells  are 
all  but  universally  adopted,  and  deserve  to  be  more 
known  here.  The  cost  of  the  battery  is  I  os.,  and  the 
cost  of  fixing  about  15s.  per  bell,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  quantity  required. 

In  the  basement  a  board  is  fixed,  which  shows  the 
servant  which  bell  rang — in  short,  the  action  of  the  entire 
apparatus  is  so  simple,  yet  so  effective,  that  it  appears 
surprising  that  this  invention  is  not  more  used,  hlessrs. 
Alex.  Boyd  and  Son,  of  1 05,  New  Bond-street,  fix  the 
electric  bells  in  any  house,  either  for  ringing  or  as  alarms 
in  case  of  thieves  or  fire. 

A  delightful  refrigerator  has  been  brought  under  my 
notice,  the  “  dry,  cold  air  American  refrigerator  ”  In 
this  invention  a  scientific  principle  is  brought  to  bear 
which  causes  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  ice ; 
there  is  no  condensation,  no  waste ;  all  provisions  are 
kept  dry,  sweet,  pure,  and  wholesome.  I  saw  a  leg  ot 
mutton  that  had  been  kept  for  three  weeks  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  it  presented  every  appearance  of  dry 
winter-hung  mutton.  The  dryness  of  the  refrigerator 
is  placed  beyond  question  by  the  matches  that  are  kept 
to  prove  this  fact,  and  which  strike  readily.  Fish, 
butter,  and  milk  keep  perfectly.  A  perfect  ventilation 
is  effected  by  a  simple  but  very  ingenious  method — a  con¬ 
tinual  circulation  of  air  is  produced  between  the  ice  and 
food  chambers,  and  any  moisture  that  might  be  deposited 
on  the  food  when  the  door  is  opened  is  taken  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  again  closed  by  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
enter  the  food  chamber  from  the  bottom  of  the  ice 


chamber.  By  this  arrangement  a  cold,  dry  atmosphere 
is  maintained,  which  preserves  food  longer  than  required 
in  temperate  climates,  while  in  the  tropics  it  is  invaluable 
for  preserving  meat,  and  affords  the  luxury  of  “  well- 
hung  ”  meat  in  Jamaica  and  in  India.  The  prices  are 
only  those  of  ordinary  good  refrigerators,  and  the  cost 
is  soon  repaid  by  the  economy  of  ice  and  of  provisions. 
They  can  be  had  fitted  with  a  tank  for  spring  water  in 
addition,  and  are  sold  by  the  Atmospheric  Churn  Com  ¬ 
pany,  1 19,  New  Bond-street,  where  travelling  ice-boxes, 
and  every  description  of  ice-safe,  may  be  had. 

The  five  minutes’  freezing-machine  is  a  delightful 
little  machine,  by  using  which  any  lady  can  make  her 
own  ices  ready  moulded  for  the  dessert-table,  or  can  make 
pure  block  ice  in  the  same  time,  and  this  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  light  machine  over  and  over.  The  ice  and  salt,  or 
the  freezing  compound,  is  pur  in  at  one  end,  the  fla¬ 
voured  cream  or  pure  water  at  the  other.  The  machine 
is  revolved  for  five  minutes,  unscrewed,  the  mould  set 
in  water,  which  loosens  it,  and  the  ice  gently  slides  out 
on  the  dish  intended  to  receive  it. 

The  “  inexhaustible  freezing  compound”  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  by  evaporating  the  water  upon  a 
hot  plate.  A  lady  could  make  ices  in  her  drawing-room 
if  desired,  so  little  trouble  is  the  operation. 

Here  I  was  invited  to  taste  some  bread  made  by 
“  Yeatman’s  yeast  powder,”  and  of  course  gladly  com¬ 
plied.  I  find  the  bread  light  and  excellent  in  taste,  and 
exactly  like  “best  bread”  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
The  yeast  powder  has  been  tried  by  numerous  families, 
as  well  as  by  schools,  hotels,  &c.,  and  is  found  to  be 
superior  to  German  yeast  or  ordinary  baking  powders. 
I  am  now  trying  it  in  my  own  mhiage,  and  shall  give  the 
result  to  my  readers.  It  is  sold  in  tins  at  1 1 9,  New  Bond- 
street. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ornamental  after  this 
long  discourse  upon  things  useful,  I  must  say  a  word 
about  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s  coloured  and  white  muslin 
dresses  and  muslin  costumes.  These  are  made  in  all  the 
newest  styles,  and  their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  trim¬ 
ming  being  of  washing  muslin  and  washing  lace  of  con¬ 
trasting  colours  to  the  ground.  Thus  a  Havane  muslin  is 
trimmed  with  blue  or  with  white.  These  very  stylish 
dresses  are  called  the  “Sessi  muslin  costume,”  and  w'ill 
be  found  most  suitable  to  the  month  of  July — that  is,  if 
July  weather  is  “  correct” — bien  entendu. 

The  seaside  pique  dresses  are  very  pretty  and  wash 
admirably  ;  they  are  better  adapted  for  seaside  wear  than 
are  thinner  materials.  All  the  fashionable  modes  of  cos¬ 
tumes  will  be  found  in  these  pretty  piques,  but  I  recom¬ 
mend  ladies  desiring  a  costume  that  will  look  new  every 
time  it  is  washed,  to  choose  the  plain  white  pique  with 
black  trimmings. 

The  silk  and  foulard  bodices,  for  which  Mrs.  S.  Jay 
is  so  deservedly  noted,  are  replaced  by  elegant  bodices 
of  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  real  and  imitation  lace. 
These  are  of  all  colours,  and  on  those  of  Havane  crepe 
de  chine  is  placed  a  new  lace  of  the  same  shade  of 
colour;  the  effect  is  extremely  rich  yet  delicate,  and  will 
exactly  suit  ladies  of  refined  taste  ;  it  will  not  become  a 
favourite  with  the  oi  pdloi. 

The  Silkworm. 
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338  — SoyARE  Chemisette,  trimmed 
WITH  Point  Lace  (?42). 


'Neeolebook  with  Pocket 
FOR  Scissors,  &c.  , 


340. — Under- 

Sleeve,  TRIMMED 
WITH  Point  Lace 


34I. — Under- 
Sleeve,  TRIMMED 
WITH  Point  Lace 


£42  and  343. — Corner  Borders  in  Point  Lace  for  Chemisettes,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


318.  — Evemno  Toilets. 

1.  Dross  of  wliite  tarlatane,  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  round  the 
1)ottoiu.  Long  tunic,  draped  and  looped  up  in  several  ])lace8  with 
sprays  of  lilac.  Waistband  of  gros-grain  silk,  fastened  Kdiind  with 
a  spray  of  lilac.  Low  round  bodice,  buttoned  iu  front,  and  oma- 
nientcHl  with  a  drapery  of  tarlatane  and  spr.iys  of  lilac  on  each 
shoulder;  very  short  sleeves.  Diadem  of  lilac,  with  long  spray 
falling  on  the  chignon. 

2.  Dress  of  maize  silk,  with  pliuu  skirt.  Tunic  of  crepe  dc  chine 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress ;  it  is  very  short  in  front,  with  train 
behind,  and  trimmed  with  Bruges  lace  surmounted  with  black  velvet 
and  a  fluting  of  ulk.  Tliree  velvet  bows  ornament  each  side,  and 
join  tile  front  of  the  tunic  to  the  back.  Two  very  large  sash  ends 
arc  trimmed  to  match  the  tunic,  and  form  a  second  skirt  over  the 
train.  Bodice  open  in  Louis  XV.  style,  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
lace.  Large  pagoda  sleeves,  with  bracelet  above  tbc  elbow  of  velvet 
and  lace,  and  fastened  with  a  velvet  bow.  Maize  satin  shoes. 

319.  — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  pearl-grey  twilled  foulard,  with  plain  train  skirt* 
Bixlicc  with  plain  basijuc  in  front,  and  postillion  behind,  trimraeil 
with  black  velvet  and  pt«rl-grcy  fringe.  Mantle  of  a  new  shape, 
fonning  a  snndl  Arabian  hood.  This  mantle  is  made  of  white  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  ronleaux  of  black  satin  and  wide  broom  fringe. 
Hat  of  grey  straw,  trimmed  with  jiearl-grey  ribbon,  and  a  tuft  of 
flowers  plac^  in  the  centre. 

z.  Dress  just  touching  the  ground  of  thin  bulT-colourcd  woollen 
material,  tnmmed  with  four  gathered  flounces  bound  with  black 
velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a  wide  heading  composcil  of  a  fluting 
turned  down,  a  bouillon  and  two  flutings  standing  upward.  Second 
skirt  very  short,  of  light  maroon  foulard,  trimmed  with  cross-cut 
bands  pijxHi  with  black,  and  a  maroon  fringe.  Short  paletot  open 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  large  sleeves  cut  up  to  the  elbow.  This 
paletot  is  trimmed  like  the  upper-skirt  with  bands  and  fringe.  Uval 
hat  entirely  covered  with  field  fiowers.  Unbleached  silk  parasol. 

320. — Moueninq  Walking  Toilets. 

1  1.  Dress  just  touching  the  ground  of  black  mohair.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  a  piped  band,  and  double  fluted 
heading.  Second  skirt  with  round  apron  front,  s<iuare  behind, 
with  poufi"  looped  up  in  the  middle.  Waistcoat  bodice  with  long 
basipie  in  front  and  short  behind ;  it  is  trimmetl  with  a  flounce,  pipetl 
bond,  and  fluted  heading.  A  fluting  of  crape  surroumls  the  neck,  and 
pagoda  sieeves.  Bonnet  composed  of  crape  bouillonnc,  and  a  fluting 
which  forms  the  diadem  and  necklace. 

2.  Dress  of  black  alpaca.  The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  two 
flounces,  second  skirt  is  scalloped,  and  forms  a  heading  to  the 
flounces.  Tunic  forming  three  large  scallops  at  the  sides;  four 
scallops  are  simply  bound,  and  three  are  trimmed  with  fringe.  A 
large  end  to  the  waistliand  completes  this  new-shajied  tunic.  Bodice 
with  plain  basque.  Hanging  sleeves  scalloped  with  flounce  under- 
neatli.  Oval  hat  of  crape,  with  long  crape  scarf  floa-iug  behind. 

321. — Lady’s  and  Ciiildeen’s  Codntet  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  fi-om  6  to  9  years  old.  Spanish  trousers 
of  grey  cloth,  fastened  at  the  knee  with  three  buttons.  Wliite  stock¬ 
ings  and  patent  leather  boots.  ^Vhite  waistcoat  and  grey  cloth 
jacket,  open  at  the  sides  and  simply  bound  with  braid. 

2.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl  from  6  to  8  years  old.  Dress  of  white 
pique.  First  skirt  plain,  second  skirt  scalloped;  a  third  skirt  of 
blue  and  white  cambric  completes  this  pretty  country  costume.  Low 
bodice  edged  with  a  flounce.  Chemisette  and  long  sleeves  of  muslin. 

3.  Toilet  for  a  young  married  lady.  Skirt  of  striped  maroon  and 
white.  Uedingote  tunic  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  maroon  ribbon 
and  velvet  buttons.  This  tunic  is  looped  up  on  each  side  at  the 
bottom  with  rosettes.  Lace  chemisette.  Large  pagoda  sleeves 
trimmed  to  match  the  tunic.  Tuft  of  maroon  velvet  and'  white  laco 
is  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  long  lace  lappets  flowing  behind. 

4.  Baby’s  costume  of  white  piqu4  embroidei^  with  sairlet  wool. 
Sash  of  scarlet. 

322. — COTTNTET  AND  WALKING  ToILETS. 

1.  Costume  for  the  country  or  seaside  in  Havana  mohair  and 
drab  foulard.  The  mohair  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
flounce  cut  in  square  tabs  to  imitate  a  Creek  design,  and  put  on  with 


a  fluted  heading.  Maroon  hiKlicc,  o]K'ii  c»  chule,  and  coat  sleeves. 
Casuque  of  drab  foulard  without  sleeves.  The  long  basques  are  cut 
in  large  and  small  tabs,  and  it  is  litUsl  to  the  waist  by  a  maroon 
band.  Hat  of  mariKin  straw  with  a  rose  at  the  side. 

2.  Walking  toilet.  Dress  of  jK'arl-grcy  sultana,  with  deep  flounce 
at  the  bottom,  omaiuented  at  equal  distances  by  satin  bows  of  the* 
same  shade.  Tight-litting  casiupie,  forming  the  second  skirt.  Waist¬ 
band  of  satin,  fastcncil  at  the  side  with  a  bow.  BiHlice  ojicn  in  front, 
with  revers.  1‘lain  shs'ves,  very  large  at  the  bottom.  Bonnet  of 
English  straw,  turned  up  in  fwiit  and  iK'hind;  it  is  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  field-flowers  and  a  scarf  of  jiearl-grey  crdjK!  do  chine. 

323. — New  Coiffcues. 

1.  Coilfure,  forming  two  waved  Ilussian  bandeaux,  combed  up  from 
the  roots  and  terminating  on  one  side  iu  a  long  curl.  The  chignon 
is  comjiosed  of  a  double  torsade,  pliwed  verv  high  on  the  head,  and 
falls  to  the  neck.  A  tortoiseshell  comb  with  diadem  divides  the 
bandeaux  from  the  chignon. 

2.  Coilfure  with  the  curls  falling  on  the  ibridiead.  Tlic  temples 
are  covered  with  waveil  meshes,  comlxsl  up  straight  from  the  nsits. 
Chignon  comjxiseil  of  suiicriwised  looiis  carelessly  interlaced,  whence 
escape  two  long  curls  hanging  towarils  the  front.  A  large  rose  with 
foliage  is  placcil  very  high  on  the  left  side. 

3.  Coilfure  with  curls  falling  on  the  forehead,  and  conilx'd  nji 
straight  on  each  side.  The  chignon  is  composetl  of  intcrlacetl  torsades 
terminating  iu  frizzed  curls.  Tortoiseshell  diadem  comb,  ornamented 
with  lialls. 

4.  Coilfure  with  Russian  waved  bandeaux,  comK*d  up  over  a  crepe 
chignon  of  very  large  slanting  loops,  tenninating  in  curls  that  fall 
on  the  shoulders.  A  bunch  of  variegated  foliage  adorns  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  fulls  in  a  long  spray. 

5.  Tortoiseshell  diadem  comb  with  waved  top. 

6.  Chignon  comb,  to  simulate  intcrlaceil  ribbon. 

7.  The  front  hair  is  combed  up  from  the  forehead.  Twists  of  hair 
interlaced  with  coloured  ribbon  form  the  chignon,  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  long  curls  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 

324. — Moexixo  Duess,  Bodices,  Bonnets,  &c. 

1.  Lace  colkir  with  plastron,  for  wearing  with  open  IxMlicos. 

2.  Low  Ixxlice  with  waistcoat  fronts  of  white  ])onlt-de-soie  and 
revers  of  blue  silk,  edged  with  black  lace.  Full  pleated  basque  of 
blue,  with  large  revers  on  each  side,  also  trimmed  with  lace.  Sliort 
pulled  sleeves,  chemisi'tte,  and  under  sleeves  of  embroidereil  spotted 
muslin. 

3.  Bodice  of  mauve  silk,  very  ojx'n  in  front,  and  round  basque 
trimmed  with  a  band  and  pleating  of  satin  the  same  shade.  Chemisette 
of  muslin,  arranged  in  large  pleats,  with  fluting  and  band  of  satin  at 
the  top.  Meilici  collarette  surrounds  the  low  square  iMxlice.  Sleeves 
open  at  the  top  and  fastened  with  a  satin  Ihiw.  Under-sleeves  of 
pleated  muslin,  ornamented  with  a  satin  band. 

4.  Morning  dress  of  very  fine  cambric,  trimmed  with  flounces 
arranged  on  the  skirt  to  simulate  large  tabs,  ornamented  with  black 
velvet.  Bodice  with  square  pelerine  islged  with  a  narrow  flounce. 
Pagoda  sleeves  with  flounce,  narrow  at  the  top  and  getting  very  wide 
towards  the  bottom ;  waistband,  with  bow  of  black  velvet. 

5.  Bonnet  of  white  straw,  with  turned-up  brim;  the  under  part  is 
of  ribbon  and  black  velvet,  with  a  rose  at  the  side.  A  tuft  of  feathers 
is  placed  on  the  top.  Narrow  velvet  strings  arc  fastened  under  the 
chin  with  a  riblxm  bow,  and  wide  ribbon  strings  arc  tied  behind  with 
long  flowing  ends. 

6.  Rice-straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  pearl-grey  crepe 
de  chine  and  a  scarf  cdgeil  with  a  flounce  and  Ixiuillons  of  the  same. 
A  rich  garland  of  flowers  hangs  gracefully  behind. 

7.  Lace  sleeves  to  match  the  collar.  Fig  i. 

325. — Bead  Basket  with  PiNcrsiiiON. 

This  basket  can  be  used  as  a  jewel-case,  or  for  keeping  fancy  work. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  basket  a  small  cushion  is  fastened.  Cut  first 
for  the  bottom  of  the  basket  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  measuring 
2  inches  across;  cover  it  on  one  side  with  rose-coloured  glazed 
calico,  and  sew  on  the  loojis  of  wire  and  beads  which  form  the  Ixirder 
of  the  basket.  For  each  loop  cover  a  piece  of  wire  6  inches  long  with 
pink  wool,  then  with  crystal  beads  threaded  on  pink  silk  ;  the  ends 
of  this  wire  remain  2-5ths  of  an  inch  free  without  beads.  Then  form 
a  loop  of  the  shape  seen  in  illustration  with  each  i>iccc  of  wire;  sew 
the  ends  of  the  loops  on  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  loops  overlap  each 
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other  to  half  their  width.  Give  the  thus-fomied  border  the  shape 
seen  in  illustration.  Thi;  two  loops  which  meet  together  in  the  middle 
of  each  l)ead  loop  arc  fastened  t(^ether  with  a  pink  thread.  The 
bottom  of  the  basket  is  covered  by  u  cushion  fdled  with  emery  and 
covered  with  pink  satin  ;  it  is  edged  with  a  lalin  ruche  3-5tlis  of  an 
inch  wide.  Tliis  cushion  covers  at  the  same  time  the  ends  of  the 
wive  liH(i)s.  Sew  on  a  lining  of  glazed  cjilieo  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  cushion,  and  edge  it  with  pink  silk  braid.  The  basket  is,  more¬ 
over,  ornamented  with  pink  satin  bows,  as  can  bo  seen  in  illustration. 

326. — GeXILEMAS’S  COLLAll  IJOX. 

Our  pattern  is  a  round  etirdboard  box,  measuring  5  inches  and 
i-Sth  across,  and  being  3  inches  and  i-5th  high.  Tlielwx  is  covered 
inside  with  white  calico,  the  etlge  of  which  must  be  turned  down 
about  2-5ths  of  an  inch  on  the  right  side,  and  pasteil  on ;  on  the  out¬ 
side  the  box  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  light-brown  American  cloth, 
ornamente'd  from  illustration  with  cross-strips  of  dark-brou  n  American 
cloth,  cut  out  from  illustnition  and  j)astisl  on  the  lighU-r  stri]).  Tlie 
latter  is  bound  at  both  sides  with  brown  riblwn  2-Sths  of  an  inch  wide ; 
paste  it  down  on  the  box,  and  edge  the  ends  of  the  strip  likewise  with 
riblxm  imitating  landing.  The  botban  of  the  Iwx  is  covered  under¬ 
neath  with  American  cloth.  The  cover  of  the  l)ox  is  also  made  of 
light -brown  cloth,  <ai  which  is  pasted  a  star  cut  out  of  dark -brown 
American  cloth.  The  cover  is  bound  with  brown  riblxm  like  the  Iwx ; 
it  is  lined  inside  with  ciiidboard  and  white  calico.  Lastly,  fasten  a 
strip  of  American  cloth  for  the  handle  by  which  the  box  is  fastened 
down ;  at  the  imint  of  the  strip  sew  a  lix>p  of  elastic,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  box  a  button,  as  cun  be  seen  in  illustration. 

317. — Toilet  Crsniox,  covekeo  with  Silk  and  Cuociiet. 

Materials ;  lied  sewing  silk,  calico,  quilting,  and  red  glacc  silk. 

This  cushion  is  3  inches  and  i-5th  high,  and  measures  6  inches 
across.  It  is  covered  with  red  glace'  silk  arrangetl  in  regular  pull's ; 
these  pulfs  are  divided  by  strips  of  crochet  insertion,  'flic  upper 
scpiare  cover  of  the  cushion  is  worke<t  in  crochet  and  lined  with  silk  ; 
till'  lining  is  sralloped  out  all  round.  This  cover  measures  8  inches  and 
i-jths  across;  each  scallop  is  i  inch  and  i-Sth  in  length  and  width. 
'I'liey  are  worked  with  rixl  silk  in  button-hole  stitch  over  fine  wire. 
The  silk  cover  for  the  cushion  must  be  10  inches  and  4-5ths  wide, 
32  inches  long.  It  is  i)leated  in  the  cross-way  at  intervals  of  4  inches. 
The  pleated  jiart  must  correspond  to  the  height  of  the  cushion.  The 
upjx'r  edge  of  the  strip  of  silk  is  closely  gathered;  it  is  fastened  in 
thi;  midiUe  of  the  top  of  the  cushion ;  thim  sew  on  the  strips  of 
crochet  insertion  and  the  crochet  cover.  The  insertion  and  cover  can 
Ix'  chosen  from  patterns  that  have  apix'ared  in  former  numbers  of 
this  ?.Iagazine. 

328  and  329. — Embeoidehed  Lamp-Mat. 

The  centre  of  this  lamp-mat  consists  of  a  round  piece  of  blue  silk 
measuring  7  inches  and  i-5th  across;  it  is  lined  with  thick  linen  and 
Ixmnd  with  blue  braid.  On  this  ground  8  lappets  are  placed  from 
Xo  328,  made  alternately  of  white  cotton  velvet  and  grey  cloth.  No. 
329  shows  such  a  lappet  full  size.  These  lappets  are  ornamented 
with  embroidery  in  silk  of  dilferent  colours,  from  illustration.  Tlie 
lappets  arc  lined  with  light-coloured  silk ;  they  are  sewn  together  at 
the  sides  alxmt  i  inch  and  i-5th,  and  are  Ixmnd  all  together  in  one 
liiece,  with  a  cross-strip  of  rose-coloured  silk  4-Sths  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  seam  of  the  binding  and  the  scams  of  the  lapjx'ts  are  covered 
under  light  grey  silk  br.iid,  sewn  down  with  black  and  yellow  purse- 
silk  in  point  russe  embroidery. 

330  and  331. — Teimmixqs  foe  Paeasols,  Jackets,  <S:c. 

No.  330.  Trimming  in  point  russe  embroidery,  chain  and  s.atin 
stitch.  It  is  worked  on  a  light  brown  ground ;  threads  of  dark  brown 
imrse-silk  arc  fastened  crosswise  ou  the  material ;  at  the  places  where 
the  threads  cross  each  other  they  arc  fastened  with  a  cross  stitch  of 
lighter  silk.  On  Ixjth  sides  of  this  strip  work  a  scallojxd  chain  stitch 
row  of  light  and  dark  brown  purse-silk ;  in  the  middle  of  the  strip, 
embroider  at  regular  intervals  a  blossom-like  pattern  in  2  shades  of 
brown  silk  in  satin  stitch ;  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  fasten  a  black 
bead. 

No.  331.  Trimming  in  point  russe,  overcast,  chain  and  knotted 
stitch.  This  trimming  is  worked  on  black  silk ;  the  embroidery  is 
worked  in  3  shades  of  red.  Tlie  3  rows  of  overcast  in  the  middle  of 
the  bonier  must  be  worked  close  to  one  another,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

332  and  333. — Teatelliso  Deessixo-Case. 

Materials;  Brotvn  American  cloth,  brown  mackintosh,  brown  silk 
ribbon,  z-Sths  of  an  inch  wide,  brown  purse-silk,  buttons, 

Tliis  dressing-case  will  be  found  very  practical  in  travelling.  It 
is  made  of  brown  American  cloth,  ornamented  with  embroidery  of 
brown  silk,  as  seen  in  No.  332.  The  lining  and  the  dili'erent  pockets 
of  the  case  arc  of  mackintosh,  or  American  cloth  if  preferred.  Cut  a 


piece  of  cloth  23  inches  long,  10  inches  and  2-5ths  wide,  slightly 
rounded  off  at  one  end.  Cut  a  piece  of  lining  of  exactly  the  same 
size.  At  a  distance  of  i  inch  and  l•5th  from  one  cud,  sew  ou  the 
round  pocket  for  the  sponge.  Thi.s  pix’ket  consists  of  a  round  piece 
of  gutta-percha,  measuring  9  inches  across  the  one  way,  and  9  inches 
and  3-4ths  the  other.  Hind  it  all  round  with  brown  ribbon,  i-5th  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  make  some  small  holes  all  round  at  a  distance  of 
2-5ths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Through  these  holes  dniw  a  double 
cord,  by  means  of  which  the  pix-ket  is  drawn  together.  Sew  it  on  to 
the  lining  of  the  ease  alxmt  2  inches  and  3-4ths  from  the  edge.  The 
pocket  at  the  other  end  of  the  case  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  14 
inches  long,  4  inches  and  4-5thswide;  cut  out  at  each  end  on  one 
side  a  piece  1  inch  and  2-3nls  long  aud  of  the  same  width,  and  sew 
the  edges  of  the  material  together  ag.iin.  Then  sew  down  the  thus 
shortened  side  and  the  ends  of  the  pocket  on  to  the  lining,  the  ixx'ket 
then  forms  at  the  edges  a  pleat  turntsl  inside.  The  free  side  of  the 
pocket  is  Ixmnd  with  brown  silk  riblxm.  The  flap  of  the  ixx'ket  is 
formcil  by  a  piece  of  mackintosh  1 1  inches  aud  2-5ths  long,  2  inches 
wide,  bound  with  ribbon  and  sewn  on  to  the  lining.  The  remaining 
jmckets,  the  bands  into  which  the  scissor.s,  penknives,  &e.,  are  to  be 
l>laced,  are  made  from  No.  333.  Wlien  all  the  pockets  have  been 
fastened  on  the  lining,  the  outer  part  is  ornamented  with  embroi¬ 
dery  (see  No  332)  and  fastened  ou  to  the  lining.  Both  parts  are 
Ixmnd  together  with  brown  riblxm.  At  the  rounded  end  of  the  case 
fasten  an  elastic  loop,  which  is  placed  round  the  case. 

334  and  335. — Ceociiet  Tassel  Covees. 

These  tassels,  which  are  4  inches  and  2-5th3  long,  arc  made  of 
strong  knitting  cotton  ;  at  a  distance  of  i  inch  from  their  upper  end 
they  are  wound  round  with  cotton,  so  as  to  form  a  heading,  and  are 
then  oniami'iitcHl  with  a  crochet  covering,  worked  with  white  cotton. 
No.  334.  Begin  to  work  the  covering  for  the  head  of  the  tassel. 
Make  a  foundation  chain  of  21  stitclies  (length  of  the  heading), 
work  3  rows  of  ribbed  crochet  double  stitches  backwards  aud  for¬ 
wards,  then  I  row  as  follows : — i  chain,  2  slip  stitch  ou  the  2  next 
stitchc's  of  the  preceding  row,  i  double  on  the  following  stitch,  then 
6  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  always  in  the  next  stitch  but  2 
of  the  preceding  row.  Then  work  6  times  more  alternately  3  rows  in 
ribbed  crochet  stitch,  and  i  ojx'nwork  row  like  the  4th  row ;  then 
work  together  ou  the  wrong  side  the  stitches  of  the  last  row  and 
the  foundation  chain  stitch.  On  the  upper  narrow  edge  of  the  cover 
work  first  i  row  of  double  stitches ;  then  i  purl  row,  always  alter¬ 
nately  I  double,  1  purl  (5  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist),  missing  under 
the  purl  always  i  stitch  of  the  preceding  row.  On  the  lower  edge 
work  the  lace  border  of  the  tassel,  ist  round  :  (Bound  the  double  aud 
treble  stitch)  double  crochet.  2nd  round :  2  treble  divided  by  i  purl 
in  every  other  stitch  of  the  preceding  round.  At  the  end  of  the 
round  i  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  treble  stitch  of  the  round,  aud  slip 
stitch  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  ne.xt  purl.  3nl  round :  Always 
alternately  2  purl,  i  double  on  the  next  purl  of  the  preceding  round. 
4th  round :  Always  alternately  3  purl,  i  double  on  the  next  double 
of  the  precetling  round.  At  the  end  of  the  round  slip  stitch  to  the 
middle  of  the  3  first  purl  of  this  round.  5th  round  :  Always  alter¬ 
nately  3  purl,  I  double  in  the  middle  purl  of  the  next  purl  scallop. 
At  the  end  of  the  round  slip  stitch  to  the  middle  of  the  ist  purl 
scallop  of  the  round.  6th  round :  Like  the  5th.  The  leaf-shaped 
part  of  the  Ixirder  is  worked  as  follows : — ilake  a  foundation  chain 
of  40  stitches ;  miss  the  last  stitch,  work  2  ilouble  on  the  2  next 
foundation  chain,  2  chain,  1  long  double  on  the  next  stitch  but  2 ;  twice 
alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  on  the  next  foundation  chain  stitch  but 
2,  5  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  long  treble  always  on  the  next  foun¬ 
dation  chain  stitch  but  2,  twice  alternately  2  cliain  stitch,  i  treble 
always  on  the  next  foundation  chain  stitch  but  2 ;  2  chain,  missing 
2  stitch  under  them ;  2  double  on  the  2  last  fouiuhition  chain  stitch. 
The  middle  openwork  strip  of  one  leaf  is  then  completed.  Then  work 
backwards  and  forwards  round  the  same  4  rows  in  ribbed  crochet. 
1st  row :  Alternately  1  double,  i  purl,  missing  2  stitches  under  the 
latter.  At  the  point  of  the  loaf  increase  a  few  stitches  in  the  4 
first  rows.  When  5  loaves  have  been  worked  in  this  manner, 
join  them  together  at  the  lower  cilgc  in  the  following  manner : — 
*  I  double  on  each  of  the  6  purl  Ix'fore  the  purl  at  the  point  of  one 
leaf ;  I  purl  after  each  of  the  5  first  double  stitch ;  3  purl  after  the 
6th  double  stitch ;  miss  the  purl  at  the  point  of  the  leaf ;  1  double 
round  each  of  the  following  6  purl,  always  i  pnrl  after  the  first  5  of 
these  double  stitches,  2  chain  stitch  after  the  last  double  stitch.  Then 
take  up  a  new  leaf,  and  repeat  from  *,  so  as  to  join  the  border  into  a 
circle;  work,  lastly,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  double  of  the  1st  leaf. 
Then  sew  the  leaves  ou  to  the  lower  yet  free  edge  of  the  cover  for 
the  heading  of  the  tassel  below  the  fluted  border.  At  the  top  of  the 
heading  make  a  loop  of  thread  4-sths  of  an  inch  long,  covered  with 
double  stitch. 

No.  335.  Begin  the  covering  for  the  heading  of  the  tassel  in  the 
upper  centre  on  a  foundation  chain  of  8  stitches,  joined  into  a  circle; 
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work  pound  the  same  18  rounds  of  double  crochet,  increasinp;  in  the 
first  8  rounds  in  such  a  mujiner  that  the  8th  round  has  40  stitches  ; 
the  remaining  10  rounds  are  worked  on  the  same  nTimberof  stitches. 
On  every  stitch  of  the  i8th  round  work  i  double,  5  cliain  after  every 
doulJe.  Then  work  1 1  rounds  more  of  alternate  chain  stitch  scallops. 
In  tlic  ist  to  5th  of  these  ii  rounds  each  sciillop  has  5  chain  stitch; 
in  tlie  reniuininar  rounds  6  chain  stitch ;  lastly,  work  6  double  round 
every  scallop  of  the  last  round.  The  double  crochet  covering  of  the 
heading  is  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  network  of  alternate  clniin 
stift'h  scallops.  The  double  stiti-h  of  the  first  and  hist  round  are 
worked  on  the  stitch  of  the  heading  of  the  tasscd.  At  the  upjKT 
edge  of  the  heading  work  a  round  of  cliuin  stitch  scallops,  turned 
upwards.  At  the  top  of  the  tassel  liisten  a  crochet  loop. 

336  aud  337. — Rosettes  ix  Tattino  and  Cuocnr.r. 

The  centre  of  the  rosette  Xo.  336  is  worktsl  in  tatting  with  very 
fine  cotton.  Work  16  times  alternately  i  double,  i  purl,  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  long ;  then  i  double.  Knot  the  lieginning  and  tlie  end  of 
the  thread  ti^ther  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  fasten  the  thread  again  at 
the  1st  purl,  and  work  in  crochet  round  this  purl,  ist  round:  i 
doulJc,  •  3  chain,  i  double  round  the  next  purl.  Ei’jK’at  fi-oin  *. 
2nd  round :  •  i  double  on  the  next  double  of  the  preccHling  round, 
then  I  double,  i  treble  on  the  following  3  chain.  Ilepeat  from  *. 
Lastly,  3  slip  stitches  on  the  3  ist  stitches  of  this  round.  3rd  round : 

♦  3  chain,  i  treble  Iwtween  the  2  next  treble  of  the  preceding  round, 

3  chain,  4  slip  stitches  on  the  next  treble  stitch,  the  2  next  double 
stitches,  and  the  following  treble  stitrh ;  repeat  from  * ;  lastly,  work 
slip  stitches  on  the  3  ist  chain  stitches  of  this  round.  4th  round  : 

*  2  double,  (hvided  by  i  chain  before  and  after  the  next  double  stitch, 

4  chain.  Repeat  from  *.  Lastly,  3  slip  stitches  in  the  3  ist  stitches 
of  tlie  roimd.  5th  round :  On  each  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round  i  double,  4  treble,  i  double,  then  always  3  slip  stitches 
on  the  3  following  stitches.  6th  round  :  Tliis  round  is  worked  nt*arly 
like  the  3rd  round,  working,  however,  always  4  chain  instcjul  of  3, 
aud  instead  of  the  treble  stitch  long  treble  stitch ;  between  these 
patterns  work  slip  stitches  on  the  stitches  of  the  preceding  round. 
The  7th  round  consists  of  purl  scallops ;  for  each  of  the  same  work 
4  times  always  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist,  then  2  double  divideil  by 

1  cliain  round  the  next  treble  stitch  pattern,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

Jfo-  337-  The  middle  raised  circle  of  this  rosette  is  worked  sepa¬ 
rately  in  crochet,  and  sewn  on  to  the  completed  rosette.  Begin  the 
lath'r  on  a  foundation  chain  of  1 6  stitches,  join  the  stitches  into  a 
circle  and  work  the  ist  round :  27  long  double  stitches,  instead  of 
the  1st  long  double  stitch  work  2  chain.  2nd  round :  •  2  double 
divided  by  5  chain  stitches  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  preceding  round ; 

2  doable  in  the  2  next  stitches.  Repevt  8  times  more  from  *.  3rd 
round:  S  chain,  i  treble  in  that  stiteh  of  the  preceding  round  in 
which  the  last  double  stitch  has  been  worked,  *  7  chain,  2  treble 
divided  by  2  chain  in  the  3rd  of  the  following  4  stitches.  Repeat 
from  *,  then  7  chain.  Lastly,  3  slip  stitches  on  the  4th  and  5th 
chain  stitclies,  and  on  the  following  treble  at  the  beginning  of  the 
round.  4th  round  :  Alternately  7  double  on  the  7  chain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  3  chain.  Sth  round :  jVltemately  7  double  on  the  7 
double  of  the  preceding  niund,  4  chain.  6th  round :  Altermitcly  9 
double  on  the  7  double  and  on  the  i  chain  stitch  before  and  after 
the  same,  4  chain.  7th  round :  Alternately  1 1  double,  4  chain  ;  the 
1 1  stitches  arc  worked  on  the  9  double  and  on  the  i  chain  stitch 
before  and  after  the  same.  The  Sth  to  i  ith  rounds  are  worked  in  a 
similar  manner,  only  the  double  stitches  recede  on  each  side  by  i 
stitch,  while  the  chain  stitches,  on  the  contrary,  increase  in  every 
round  by  3  stitches.  1 2th  round  :  *  i  double  on  the  middle  i  of  the 

3  doable  of  the  i  ith  round ;  9  cliuin,  2  double  divided  by  7  chain  in 
the  3rd  of  the  4  chain  of  the  7th  rouml ;  in  this  round  work  round 
the  chain  stitch  scallops  of  the  Sth  to  nth  rounds,  while  working 
the  double  stitches  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration;  5  chain. 
Re])eat  from  *.  Tlie  raised  circle  is  worked  in  double  stitch  over 
cotton  taken  4  or  5  times  double ;  the  double  stitches  are  edged  with 
a  round  of  slip  stitches ;  the  circle  is  then  sewn  on  the  rosette. 

338  to  343. — ConxEB  Boedees  ix  Point  Lace  foe  Chemisettes, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c. 

These  borders  are  particularly  suitable  for  chemisettes,  cut  square 
or  heart-shiqxd.  No.  342  U  worked  in  jKiint  Turque,  point  d’Espagne, 
Sorrento  baj%  point  d’Angletcrre  rosettes,  point  de  Bruxelles  and 
Venetian  edgings.  No.  343  is  worked  with  fine  linen  braid  and 
Sorrento  bars,  point  de  Bruxelles,  Sorrento  wheels,  and  Venetian 
bars.  Nos.  338  to  341  show  the  arrangement  of  point  lace  on  square 
and  heart-shaped  chemisettes  aud  the  new-shaped  under-sleeves. 

344. — Needle  Book,  with  Pockets  foe  Scissors,  &c. 

Tliis  needle-b(x>k  consists  of  2  pieces  of  cardboard  5  inches  long, 
3  inches  and  i-5th  wide  in  the  middle,  pointed  off  towards  the  cuds; 


they  arc  covcreil  on  one  side  with  Java  canvas,  omrimcnteil  with  em- 
broidiTy  in  green  purse  silk,  lliese  jiarts  are  bound  with  prreen  ribbon, 
2-5ths  of  an  inch  wide,  fastened  with  steel  Inuds.  A  green  silk  piaket, 
ornamented  with  point  russe  embroidery,  is  added  on  each  side  of 
the  needle-case.  A  narrow  green  ribbon  is  drawn  through  the  npjirr 
hem  of  the  pix'kets,  and  tiid  in  a  bow  on  the  top.  Inside  the  Iciivi  s 
of  the  Ixxik  fasten  some  strips  of  pinked-out  llanncl  I'or  the  needles; 
stick  in  pins  at  regular  intervals  into  the  cslgi',  and  fasten  the  Ixxik 
with  2  green  ribbons  tied  into  a  bow,  ns  can  Ix'  seen  in  illustration. 

34S  and  346. — Lappet  in  Irish  Gcipcee. 

Tliis  lappet,  one  end  of  which  is  sven  full-size  in  No.  346,  is  worked 
in  double  crochet  with  fine  cotton  over  coarse  cotton.  The  arahes(]ue- 
like  pattcTUS  at  both  ends  arc  worked  in  one ;  the  leaf-like  jaittenis, 
which  form  the  narrow  jiart,  are  worked  sejiarately  and  sewn  together 
in  the  manner  seen  in  No.  345.  The  laiipet  is  edgtd  all  round  with 
a  row  of  purl.  The  sliaix)  of  the  different  imtterns  is  obtained  by 
drawing  tight  the  threatl  over  whieh  you  work,  and  by  jiushing  up  the 
double  stitch  closely.  Begin  the  work  at  the  lower  le:if  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  work  31  double  stitches  over  the  coarse  thread,  draw  the 
stitches  close  together,  so  that  the  row  is  rouiukd;  then  work  15 
stitches,  bring  them  into  a  looji  turned  downwards,  and  fasten  it  on  to 
the  1st  of  the  15  stitches.  Then  wia-k  again  31  double  stitches, 
which  are  likewise  drawn  close  together,  and  fasten  on  to  the  thread 
over  whieh  you  work  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ist  luilf  of  the  leaf. 
This  forms  the  inner  round  of  i  leaf  part.  The  2  other  parts  of 
the  leaf  are  worked  in  the  same  liianner ;  then  work  all  round  the 
leaf  2  rounds  of  double  stitches.  For  each  of  these  rounds  the  cotton 
with  which  you  work,  and  the  one  over  whieh  yim  work,  must  Iw 
begun  afresh,  leaving  the  threads  of  the  ist  round  free.  The  threads 
of  the  3rd  romid  of  the  leaf  are  fastenc'd.  Then  work  with  the 
cotton  of  the  ist  roimd  154  double  stitches,  with  the  last  28  of  these 
stitches  fonn  the  2  opposite  loojis  of  the  next  pattern,  then  work  on 
these  stitches  double  stitches  with  the  threads  of  the  2iul  round  of  the 
leaf,  as  can  be  sc'on  in  illu.stration,  giving  the  jxittern  the  requisite 
shape  by  drawing  up  the  thread  over  which  you  work,  fastening  it  at 
the  same  time  on  to  the  3rd  round  of  the  completed  leaf.  It  is  easy 
to  continue  the  work  from  illustration.  The  completed  arabesque  is 
edged  with  a  row  of  slip  stitches.  The  other  leaf-shaped  patterns 
are  worked  like  the  1st  jiattem  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  work,  but 
with  one  thread  only,  and  all  3  rounds  in  1  piece.  The  middle  p.irt 
of  the  lapix't,  where  the  leaf-shapeil  parts  are  turned  towards  one 
niiotlicr,  are  worked  from  illustration.  Wheu  the  ditlercnt  parts  are 
joined  together,  edge  them  with  the  following  purl  round :  *  1  double 
in  the  next  stitidi,  6  chr.in,  i  slip  stiteh  in  the  last  double  stiteh, 
miss  I  stitch.  Bepdat  from  *.  Tlie  wrong  side  of  the  work  is  the 
right  side  of  the  lappet. 

347. — Insertion  in  GriprEE  d’Art. 

Tills  pattern  is  workid  without  any  netted  ground.  The  threads 
are  fastened  on  pajx-r,  which  is  tacked  on  toile  cire'e.  Fasten  3  thraads 
in  the  long  way  for  the  border  on  each  side,  then  darn  them  in  darn¬ 
ing  stitch,  fasU'ning  at  the  same  time  the  threads  on  which  you  are 
to  work  the  dai.sy.  First  trace  the  petals  of  the  flower,  and  then  fill 
tliem  up  with  tight  buttonhole  stitches. 

348. — Insertion  of  Point  Lace  Br.vid  and  Crochet. 

Tlie  middle  part  of  the  stri])  of  insertion  is  worked  in  the  cross¬ 
way.  Take  2  pieces  of  point  lace  braid  and  join  them  together  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: — i  double  in  the  openwork  bonlerof  one  braid,  7  chain, 
I  double  in  the  o]X‘nwork  bonier  of  the  other  braid ;  turn  the  work ; 
I  chain,  4  treble  in  the  middle  of  the  7  chain,  3  chain  between  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  the  4  treble  stitches;  then  i  chain,  i  double  in  the 
openwork  border  of  the  ist  braid  at  the  jilace  where  the  ist  double 
stitch  has  been  worked ;  *  turn  the  work,  i  chain,  4  treble  round  the 
preceding  3  cliain;  3  chain  stitch  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  treble 
stitch ;  i  chain  i  double  in  the  openwork  ed^e  of  the  braiil ;  this 
double  chain  must  be  divid<xl  from  the  last  double,  worked  in  the 
edge  by  4  cross  bars  of  the  hniid  (see  illustration).  Ilepeat  from  *. 
Tlien  work  on  outer  edges  of  the  hraid  1  row  as  follows : — 4  treble 
after  every  cross  bar  but  3  of  the  openwork  edge,  divide  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  these  4  treble  stitches  always  hy  a  purl  of  3  chain,  i  double 
in  the  ist  and  i  chain;  the  ist  and  4th  of  these  4  stitches  must  bo 
cast  off  together  os  one  stitch. 

349  to  352. — Collars  with  Refers  in  Point  Lace. 

The  revers  of  these  collars,  seen  in  Nos.  350  and  352,  are  corners 
worked  in  ixiint  lace ;  the  collar  itself  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
fine  cambric,  txlged  with  small  button-hole  scallops.  No.  350  shows 
one  of  the  corners  full  size ;  it  is  worktxl  in  jxiiiit  de  Bruxelles, 
Venetian  bars,  and  point  de  Bnixclles  eilging.  No.  352  is  worked  in 
Sorrento  bars,  Venetian  bars,  and  point  de  Bruxelles  edging. 
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3S3  to  356. — Slippeh  with  Poixt  Lace  Ornamext. 

This  slipi>or  is  ituulo  of  l)luo  "Iiuh;  silk,  slightly  fiuiltod,  lined  with 
hluo  I'lorenee  silk,  and  stits'hed  thron^lh  in  diainonds.  Tlic  slipiwr  is 
ornamented  all  round  with  narrow  point  laee,  and  on  the  top  with  a 
bow  of  the  siiine  style  and  hlaek  velvet  Imekle.  Xo.  355  shows  the 
l)ow  full  size;  it  consists  of  three  leaf-shain-d  parts  (see  Xo.  356), 
overlapping'  each  other,  as  seen  in  illustration,  and  fasteiu-d  on  the 
slipper  with  the  buckle.  The  latter  must  l)e  cut  out  of  thick  card¬ 
board  ;  it  is  covered  with  wlvet.  Xo.  334  shows  iinother  1k)w,  which 
can  bo  chosen  if  prefirred.  Tlio  iaee  consists  of  leaf-sluiped 
jutterus,  workeal  like  Xo.  356. 

3S7. — Square  Collar  ix  Vexetiax  Poixt  Lace. 

The  inner  part  of  this  collar  and  the  cuffs  are  worked  on  fine 
linen  ;  the  cd.i'e  is  worked  in  jioint  laee.  Cnr  illustration  shows  the 
whole  collar,  much  decreased  in  size.  Trace  the  outlines  of  the 
pattern  on  lino  linen,  which  is  lastened  on  toile  ciree ;  sew  on  the 


point  lace  braid ;  trace  the  outlines  of  the  patterns  with  tatting 
cotton,  and  work  them  with  button-hole  stitch.  In  the  middle  of 
the  patterns  work  Sorrento  wheels  (see  No.  356) ;  then  join  tho 
patterns  together  with  Venetian  bars ;  they  arc  likewise  joined  with 
similar  bars  on  to  the  inner  row  of  ]x)int  lace  braid,  without  insert¬ 
ing  the  needle  into  the  linen  ground.  The  border  is  worked  in 
Sorrento  bars,  Sorrento  wheels,  d’Aleu(;un  bars,  and  point  de  Bruxelles 
edging. 

358. — Vaxdyked  Border  in  Poixt  Lace  axd  Embroidery  ioe 
CuRTAixs,  Codveettes,  &c. 

Tliis  elegant  Vandyke  border  is  very  suitable  for  ornamenting 
curtains,  eouvrettes,  <S:c.  It  is  worked  in  point  Turque,  point  de 
Bmxi'lles,  |«)int  de  fillet,  Venetian  bars,  Sorrento  bars,  and  raise<l 
ros(.‘tles.  The  blossom-like  pattern  in  the  centre  of  each  Vandyke  is 
worked  in  satin  stitch,  and  sewn  on  in  applique  on  the  point  lace 
ground.  The  purl  round  the  edge  is  worked  in  button-hole  stitch. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


HULF..S. 

I.  .i\Jl  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

T)  the  L  titiii'  of  the 
Exclisiiwomax’s  Domestic  Macazixe, 

Warivich  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Enjlishwoman’s  Kxchanoe.)  London,  E.C. 

1  -Vll  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  tho  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  luiving  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  tho  names  and  condition  of  the.so  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
aad  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  tho 
Songs,  (to.,  they  oifer. 

4.  Xo  parcels  of  Songs,  Bo.iks,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  u.soof  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  Tho  order  must 
bo  legibly  written  and  brief,  as—"  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  Xo.  577,  page  516,  of  thoExcLisiiwoMAX’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  Tho  charge  for  insertion  in  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threeijcuco  for  every  twelve  words. 

Ix  sending  letters  to  bo  forwarded,  tho  Number  in  tho  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  tho  same  nom- 
de-iiluiiie,  and  tho  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

951.  Rawul  Pixdee  wishes  to  exchange  a  white  muslin  ball  dross 
t Indian),  embroiilorod  with  beetles’ wings  aud  gold  thread;  corselet 
body  of  green  i.-.tin  and  tulle,  worn  twice;  a  perfectly  new  upper- 
skirt  of  Tussor  silk,  handsomely  cmbroideretl,  and  not  made  up ;  a  set 
(if  Madras  baskets,  and  a  jiair  of  dark  tortoiseshell  bracelets,  with 
earrings  to  mateh  ;  fur  a  ^Vanze^  hand  lock-stitch  sewing-machine,  in 
pcrt'ect  order,  and  complete,  with  full  instructions  for  working. 

952.  Burmicui*  has  a  AVeaham  Lake  Company’s  ice-cream  machine, 
acts  perfectly  with  ice  or  salts  ;  treadle  \Vanzcr  sewing-machine ; 
pamsol  driving-whip.  AVould  talco  a  little  Weir  machine  in  part 
exchange ;  or,  open  to  offers. 

953.  IxDiAXA.  I  have  just  rotuniod  from  India,  and  have  a  hand- 
soiiie  Puniaub  shawl  to  dispose  of,  i.e  ,  to  exchange,  for  a  couple  of 
gold  silk  dresses.  1  have  been  in  tlio  habit  of  taking  in  tho  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine,  and  it  occura  to  me  now  to  write  to 
von  ujion  tho  subject.  1  am  leaving  Ijondon  by  tho  end  of  tho  month. 
The  shawl  is  made  of  the  fine  camel-hair,  .and  beautifully  worked  all 
over  in  pine-leaves  pattern  with  a  fringe.  It  is  more  suitable  for  an 
elderly  lady,  or  rather  to  those  w  hose  tignre  shawls  suit.  It  h.as  never 
been  worn.  A  gift  Lorn  my  hnsbaml.  but  he  told  me  if  I  cared  to 
cxclwiige  it  for  a  couple  of  good  drcssca  I  could  do  so.  Tho  shawl 
was  £15  iu  India. 

(954.  AIaogie  A'erxox  has  a  clmice  selection  of  almost  new  music,  in 
excellent  condition,  which  she  would  be  glad  to  di.spose  of  at  any 
jiricc  the  puadiaser  may  think  proper  to  give.  Tho  following  is  a 
list  of  the  pieces  and  s.)ng.s :  — /foi  PasqiiaJo  (bound);  Mozart’s 
Ueq'iie.n  Mass  (bound);  Mcnlcl.ssolm’s  Ifi/ma  0/  Praise  (Ixmnd); 
‘‘.Alartha,’’  fantasia,  from  the  ofK’ra  of  Flotow;  “  AV'averley,’’  fan- 
t.asie,  by  G.  Berger ;  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Drcxim,’’  Mendelssohn; 
“  AVeber’s  Last  Waltz,’’  Brinh  y  iliehards  ;  “  Miserere  do  Trovatoro ; 
"  Fant;isie,’’  from  the  opera  ho  t'orza  del  Destino,  A’cidi ;  “  Was 
there  any  Harm  iu  Tliat  F’ serio-comic,  illustrated,  A'inceut  Davies ; 
“  Kathhvn’s  Answer,’’  reidy  to  “Como  back  to  Erin,”  Claribel; 
“  Tho  Bight  Man  in  tho  Bight  Place,”  J.  AV.  Cherry;  “Tho  Grecian 


Bend,”  celebrated  comic  song,  illustrated.  [Send  33  stamps.  See 
Bulcs.] 

955.  L.  A.  has  a  largo  good  black  lace  shawl,  cost  £3  los.,  very  little 
worn,  which  she  will  excliango  for  4  yards  of  lino  worked  point  lace  3 
or  4  inches  wide,  must  bo  new.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  tho 
Editor.  [Please  send  12  stamps.  See  Rules.] 

956.  Miss  Grey  wants  a  point  laco  parasol  pattern,  if  handsome 
would  give  half  price ;  she  also  wants  pianoforte  duets  by  Coote, 
Godfrey,  or  Strauss,  or  overtures ;  must  bo  duets.  AVould  give  songs, 
music,  or  cash  iu  exchange.  To  save  time,  address.  Miss  Grey,  Post 
Office,  Llandudno,  North  Wales. 

957.  Ida  has  a  white  sunshade,  “The  Climax,”  quite  new,  cost  iSs- 
Open  to  offers.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

95S.  Anita  will  lx;  happy  to  ground  woolwork  for  ladies  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  A  price-list  will  bo  sent  on  application,  and  orders  will 
be  punctually  attended  to.  Address  with  Editor.  [Please  send  4 
more  stamps.] 

959.  Erin  makes  pretty  collars  for  open  or  closed  dresses,  cuts  lamp 
sh^es.  Open  to  offers. 

960.  Amy  will  be  glad  to  execute  any  orders  for  tatting  or  embroi¬ 
dery,  on  very  moderate  terms.  Address,  Amy,  Post  Office,  Bridport, 
Dorset. 

961.  May  has  a  handsome  tatted  lace  parasol  cover  to  dispose  of. 
Worth  four  guineas,  will  take  two.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

962.  Borderer  knits  sock^  babies’  crochet  boots,  ladies’  opera  cape. 
Offers  or  orders  requested.  [Please  send  full  name  and  address.] 

963.  May  has  a  now  pair  of  Searlo’s  patent  gold  earrings ;  cost  30s. 
Open  to  I  iffers. 

964.  M  agda  has  for  exchange  a  mauve  satin  costume,  dress  liand- 
somely  trimmed ;  cost  4  guineas;  worn  once  at  a  wedding.  Also  13 
yards  of  best  French  muslin,  rose  colour  on  white.  AVould  take  dark 
silk  dre.^s  in  good  condition,  silk  mantle,  morning  wrapper,  stays,  20  to 
24,  stockings,  small  sowing-machine,  or  any  useful  articles.  Open  to 
oilers,  together  or  separately. 

965.  Dedobaii  has  point  laco  patterns  in  pink  or  blue  calico,  and 
will  copy  any  other  from  Exglisiiwom.ax  or  Queen.  AVill  this  suit  Ivy  ? 

966.  Alice  knits  children’s  wooUen  stockings  and  socks.  Very 
durable.  Open  to  offers. 

967.  Geraldine  lias  chain-stitch  sewing-machine  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order,  crest  album,  150  crests,  and  eighteen  months  of  Leisure 
Hour.  AVould  like  good  silk,  but  open  to  all  offers. 

968.  Hetty  has  sqmc  original  water-colour  sketches.  Open  to 
offers.  Proceeds  for  charitable  objects. 

969.  Hellen  wishes  to  dispose  of  water-colour  drawings.  AA'onld 
excliango  two  small  ones  for  eight  yards  of  good  longcloth  a  yard 
wide.  Ojien  to  offers.  [Please  send  six  stamps.  See  “  Exchange  ” 
Rules.] 

970.  ZdE  has  a  brass  parrot-cago  in  good  condition ;  a  mahogany 
cockatoo-stand,  tin,  &c.,  complete ;  nine  fantasias  (Irish),  by  Brinley 
Richards,  in  Ilooscy's  Musical  Cabinet;  nine  sacred  ditto,  ditto,  by 
Kuhe,  all  pretty ;  also  “  Switzerland,”  by  Lindahl ;  in  exchange  for 
Morris's  Book  on  Birds,  in  3  vols.,  or  a  good  offer  may  be  accept^. 

971.  E.  AV.  will  copy  any  of  the  point  laco  patterns  gpven  in  this 
Magazine  at  moderate  prices.  Addi^  with  the  Editor. 

972.  Rosalbina  has  many  fancy  articles  suitable  for  bazaars,  which 
she  wishes  to  dispose  of,  including  wool,  crochet,  and  tatted  anti- 
macas.sars ;  pincushions,  fem-printing,  sofa-enshions,  and  screens,  book¬ 
markers,  baby’s  boots,  edgings,  &c.  Address,  Bosa,  Post  Office, 
Droitwich. 

Lavixia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in'theadTO- 
tising  columns. 
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GARDENING— JULY. 


The  Trapeziforme  group  of  Adiantums  affords  another 
interesting  specimen  besides  that  illustrated  in  our 
June  number,  the  A.  Cultratum. 

Adiantum  Trapeziforme  is  a  fine,  bold,  and  distinc¬ 
tive  plant.  The  fronds  rise  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
are  of  a  rich  bright  green  colour ;  the  pinnules  ar  e 
rather  distantly  placed,  the  form  trapezoid  or  oblique 
angular  ovate.  This  very  handsome  fern  grows  readily 
in  a  warm  fernery. 

Adiantum  Setulosum,  which  we  illustrate,  is  honoured 
with  a  foremost  place  in  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  list  of 


cocoanut  and  the  hard  inner  shell  may  be  used,  the 
inner  being  preferable.  If  broken  with  a  clean  edge, 
half  a  shell  makes  a  capital  basket.  It  requires  a  sharp 
saw  and  some  patience  to  cut  the  edge  nicely  if  it  is 
much  jagged.  The  holes  must  be  burnt  in  the  shell, 
as  they  are  apt  to  split  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  pierce 
them  with  awl  or  gimlet,  and  besides  that,  they  are  so 
hard  that  the  best  steel  breaks  like  glass  against  tlie 
shells.  Make  three  holes  for  drainage  and  two  small 
holes  near  the  rim,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  ;  use 
for  suspending  a  silver  string  of  harp  or  guitar,  as  this 


ADIANTUM  TRAPEZIFORME. 


fine  ferns  for  suspending  in  cases; ’it  belongs  to  the 
Formosum  group,  as  does  the  Adiantum  Affine,  also 
illustrated  upon  the  same  page.  Adiantum  Setulosum, 
or  Diaphanum,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  charming  little 
fern  of  the  Polysorus  section,  and  is  closely  related  to 
A.  Affine.  The  fronds,  even  when  most  luxuriant,  are 
scarcely  a  foot  in  length  ;  they  are  branched  ;  the  pin¬ 
nules  are  closely  and  regularly  set,  broadish  and  roundish, 
oblong,  crenate ;  of  a  brilliant  light  green,  with  a  few 
black  hairs  on  the  upper  side.  This  is  a  capital  case 
fern,  and  does  admirably  when  suspended  in  the  case 
in  a  cocoanut-shell,  prepared  for  the  purpose  according 
to  Mr.  Hibberd’s  concise  and  clear  directions.  He  says 
for  suspending  ferns  in  cases  the  outside  husk  of  the 


does  not  rot,  and  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silken  thread. 
Or  the  cocoanut-shell  may  be  bored  all  over  in  every 
direction  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  through 
these  holes  the  Adiantum  Setulosum  soon  pushes  crowns, 
and  completely  conceals  the  basket  by  its  elegant  leafage. 
To  water  this  lovely  fern,  the  basket  should  be  lifted 
from  its  hook  and  lowered  into  a  deep  vessel,  passing  a 
stick  through  the  suspending  cord  and  laying  it  across 
the  top  so  that  the  plant  sinks  the  full  length  of  the 
cord  and  becomes  completely  saturated,  then  lift  and 
drain  for  a  few  minutes.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  ample 
time  for  immersion  in  the  water,  which  must  always  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  plant-case. 

Adiantum  Affine,  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  often 
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incorrectly  labelled,  being  confounded  with  Assimile, 

A.  Affine  is  like  I'ormosum,  but  is  smaller  growing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  only  in  height ;  it  is 
a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
and  an  evergreen  fern.  It 
may  be  planted  out  on  a 
rockery  under  glass,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  fern-cases, 
being  a  greenhouse  fern. 

The  management  of  ferns 

is  very  important  in  the  '■  V  / 

matterof temperature.  The 
greenhouse  ferns  require  a 
temperature  of  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  in  winter;  the  stove 
ferns  want  a  degree  of 
warmth  ranging  from  sixty 
degrees  in  winter  to  ninety 
degrees  in  summer!  Green- 
house  stoves  do  not  require 
artificial  heat  during  the 
summer  months.  In  every 
case  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture  given  must  be  proper- 
tioned  to  the  temperature, 
both  above  and  below. 

The  more  heat  the  more 
w.iter  is  the  rule.  When 
the  plants  are  freely  grow- 
ing  the  syringe  should  be 
used  to  produce  a  fine 
shower  over  them  once  or 

twice  a  day,  and  water  ^ 

should  be  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  to  cause  evaporation, 
plenty  of  water  being  given 
at  the  roots.  Heat  and 
moisture  must  be  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
regular  seasons  of  activity 
and  of  rest.  In  spring, 
when  the  new  growth  com¬ 
mences,  there  should  be  a 
gradual  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  to 
afford  needful  stimulus  and 
support.  When  the  growth 
naturally  ceases  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  the  supplies  of  heat 
and  moisture  should  be  di¬ 
minished,  and  rest  given  in 
winter  by  keeping  as  cool 
and  dry  a  house  as  possible. 

Ferns  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  mildewed  or  frozen 
for  want  of  a  fire,  for  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  be 

ii/kcl  by  such  treatment,  adiantum  affine. 

their  beauty  and  growth 

during  the  next  .season  is  jeopardised.  The  soil  for  pot 
ferns  should  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  vegetable 


mould  and  sand,  mellow  loam,  silky  and  crumbling, 
brownish  peat  and  clean  sharp  sand.  Small  delicate 
ferns  require  two  parts 
peat  and  one  part  sand, 
l^argc  plants  require  two 
parts  peat,  one  part  loam, 
and  one  part  sand ;  the 
fibrous  portions  laid  over 
the  crock,  and  the  rest  used 
in  a  lumpy  state.  In  every 
case  thorough  drainage  is 
most  important,  and  no 
progress  can  be  made  in 
fern  culture  unless  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  matter  ; 
the  fibrous  portions  of  peat 
should  be  laid  over  the 
^  crocks,  and  to  this  should 
be  added,  for  ferns  that 
^  M.  /A  "  requit^e  a  very  dry  soil, 

pounded  bricks  or  charcoal. 

The  Calendar  of  Opera¬ 
tions  for  July  is  rather  a 
long  one,  in  spite  of  the 
temptations  to  repose  and 
inaction  usually  offered  at 
this  season  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather. 

In  the  rose-garden  faded 
flowers  and  seed  capsules 
must  be  removed  every 
morning,  and  autumn  flow¬ 
ering  roses  should  receive 
a  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
manure.  Budding  is  now 
in  full  operation ;  the  plants 
should  be  watered  freely, 
both  before  and  after  bud¬ 
ding,  if  the  weather  is  at 
.all  dry.  Perpetual-bloom¬ 
ing  loses  should  be  cut 
back  and  watered  with  rich 
manure-water  to  encourage 
a  second  bloom.  Climbing 
roses  should  now  be  push¬ 
ing  out  St  'ong  shoots  from 
the  roots  .  d  main  stem ; 
if  not  required  for  future 
training,  these  should  be 
taken  off  entirely,  or  have 
the  tops  pinched  off  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  stem. 

The  first  week  will  be 
occupied  with  routine  du¬ 
ties,  as  weeding,  cleaning, 
pegging  down,  and  tying 
up  ;  but  the  great  work  of 
the  month  is  propagatioa 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  slips,  or 
pipings.  As  we  have  be¬ 
fore  stated,  the  earlier  the  cuttings  are  struck  the  greater 
chance  there  is  of  having  well-grown,  strong  plants. 


ADIANTUM  SETULOSUM. 
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Geraniums  and  verbenas,  fuchsias  and  petunias,  strike 
root  very  readily  but  even  the  easiest  striking  plants 
require  a  little  attention. 

A  clean  cut,  firm  planting,  shade,  and  moisture  are 
the  requisites  for  success  in  cuttings  of  ordinary  plants ; 
but  most  stove  plants  require  to  be  planted  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  the  parent  plant,  and  to  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  hotbed  of  tan  or  stable  manure, 
and  placed  under  a  bell  glass  some  of  the  slender- 
growing  kinds  require  silver  sand  without  bottom  heat. 
Those  who  have  no  pit  or  hotbed  will  much  appreciate 
blessrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  propagating  frame,  which 
will  raise  seeds,  strike  cuttings,  and  perform  all  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  hotbed.  The  cuttings  are  placed 
in  pots  upon  about  an  inch  of  silver  sand,  which  is  kept 
moist ;  air  is  given  twice  daily  for  about  half  an  hour 


at  a  time;  as  the  cuttings  root  more  air  is  given,  and 
as  soon  as  struck  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler 
atmosphere. 

As  the  end  of  this  month  is  the  best  time  for  making 
cuttings  of  pelargoniums,  therefore  w'here  gardens  are 
crowded,  and  there  is  no  reserve  garden,  the  propa¬ 
gating  frame  is  most  valuable.  Annuals  for  autumnal 
flowering  may  now  be  sowm,  and  here,  again,  the 
frame  is  useful ;  it  will  start  seeds  in  succession,  and 
enable  the  amateur  gardener  to  produce  in  a  few  days 
what  she  would  otherwise  have  to  wait  for  as  many 
weeks.  Tender  annuals,  as  cockscombs  and  balsams, 
should  now  be  cleaned,  top-dressed,  tied  to  sticks,  and 
well  w-atered,  and  placed  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Sow  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds,  propagate 
pinks  and  carnations,  remove  all  decayed  bloom,  leaves, 


and  keep  beds  and  borders,  lawn  and  shrubbery,  in  neat 
and  trim  condition. 

Probably  this  is  the  busiest  time  in  the  year  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  on  account  of  everything  growing  so 
fast,  so  many  crops  also  requiring  removal,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  arc  being  made  for  winter  and  spring  vegetables  ; 
the  ground  must  be  stirred  between  crops,  weeding  and 
watering  attended  to,  and  the  following  seeds  sown  : — 
Beans  for  latest  crops,  broccoli  (Walcheren),  sown  at  the 
middle  of  the  month  for  a  late  spring  crop.  Sow  early 
Battersea  cabbages,  early  horn  carrots,  endive,  black 
Belgian  kidney  beans,  lettuce,  cress,  radishes,  parsley 
for  succession.  Sow  in  the  first  week  Knight’s  tall 
marrow  peas,  spinach,  turnips  for  main  winter  crop. 

Plant  out  borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  endive, 
and  lettuce. 


"We  wish  to  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the  use  of 
cork  in  constructing  ferneries,  flower-stands,  flower- 
baskets,  and  brackets.  Virgin  cork,  or  the  first  strip¬ 
ping  of  the  cork  tree,  is  not  removed  until  the  tree  has 
attained  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  presents  all  the 
appearance  of  handsome  but  decayed  wood.  Virgin 
cork  is  eminently  suited,  by  its  lightness  and  durability, 
for  the  adornment  of  ferneries  ;  its  absorbent  qualities 
render  it  invaluable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  preserves  the 
moisture-loving  plants  in  their  favourite  condition. 

The  Ixindon  and  Lisbon  Cork  Company  have  favoured 
us  with  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  brackets  com¬ 
posed  of  virgin  cork,  and  these  will  give  a  slight  idea  of 
one  of  the  many  uses  for  this  valuable  material  for 
garden  and  greenhouse  decoration.  Virgin  cork  may  be 
obtained  in  bales  of  about  one  hundredweight,  at  l  ^s. 
per  bale,  and  can  be  easily  arranged  and  fixed  by  a  lady, 
although,  if  desired,  an  experienced  fernery  fitter  is 
recommended  by  the  company.  One  bale  is  sufficient 
for  a  small  fernery. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  June,  1870. 

HE  warm  weather  we  so  much  called  out  for  has 
come  to  us  with  a  vengeance  indeed,  and  happy 
are  those  who  can  leave  the  dusty  Paris  pavement  and 
its  shrivelled-up  trees  and  plants  for  a  cooler  air  and 
more  refreshing  sights. 

The  Grand  Prix  has  been  run  and  won.  It  was  your 
turn,  O  ye  British  !  to  win,  but  you  did  not.  Sornette 
won  the  day  for  us,  and  out  of  eight  such  races  now 
run  since  the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Prix,  French  race¬ 
horses  have  won  five  times. 

It  was  a  splendid  winning.  It  was  neither  a  surprise, 
like  Vermouth’s,  nor  something  like  a  dead  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  Fervacques.  No,  Sornette  started  off  at  the  head 
of  the  little  troop,  kept  her  distance  the  whole  time,  and 
arrived  first  with  the  greatest  ease ;  her  jockey,  Charley 
Pratt,  turned  round  ten  yards  from  the  stake  as  if  to  invite 
the  others  to  come  up  with  him. 

The  victory  of  the  French  horse  was  proclaimed  with 
loud  hurrahs,  bravos,  and  a  quantity  of  flowers  thrown 
to  the  conqueror’s  feet.  Applause  from  the  Imperial 
box  was  not  the  most  remiss,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unfortunate  Coutts  got  a  good  deal  of  hissing,  which, 
indeed,  was  very  near  being  the  cause  of  an  accident, 
for  the  jockey  having  dismounted  in  the  inclosure  of  the 
boxes,  the  horse  got  itselt  entangled  in  the  chairs,  and 
caused  an  indescribable  panic,  especially  among  the 
ladies,  some  of  whom  were  standing  upon  the  chairs 
the  better  to  survey  the  proceedings,  but  who  got  otF 
them  fast  enough  in  their  alTright ;  happily,  however, 
there  was  no  mischief  done. 

The  crowd  was  immense  on  the  racecourse,  and 
chairs  were  paid  pretty  nearly  their  weight  in  gold  in 
the  boxes.  The  prettiest  ladies,  in  the  prettiest  toilets, 
crowded  into  them.  In  the  weighing  inclosure  were,  as 
usual,  to  bo  seen  some  rather  eccentric  costumes.  Even 
ball  dresses  were  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  some  tares 
were  mixed  w’ith  the  good  wheat.  I  low  they  got  there 
we  cannot  undertake  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  they 
were  very  visible. 

The  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Imperial  arrived 
in  their  box  during  the  race  which  preceded  that  of  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  did  not  go  until  the  success  was 
proclaimed. 

The  Prince,  accompanied  by  Count  Clary,  mixed 
with  the  crowd  like  a  mere  sportsman,  but  if  General 
Frossard  could  have  heard  from  the  Camp  de  Chalons 
all  the  flattering  remarks  elicited  by  the  good  looks  and 
manly  bearing  of  his  pupil,  he  would  certainly  have  felt 
most  proud  and  happy. 

The  Empress  wore  a  very  elegant  costume  complet  of 
light  Havannah-coloured  silk,  and  a  hat  trimmed  with 
black  feathers. 

Before  the  close  of  the  annual  picture  exhibition  in 
the  Palais  de  I’Industrie,  there  was  a  very  charming 
flower-show  in  the  large  inclosure  where  the  statues  are 
exposed.  It  was  a  great  success.  The  groups  of  shrubs 
and  plants  were  prettily  arranged,  and  the  tout  ensemble 


of  the  inclosure,  into  which  t’:c  ght  streamed  through 
the  glass  roof,  was  delightful. 

There  were  splendid  specimen  jf  plants  and  flowers, 
and  also  of  fruit ;  strawberries  as  large  as  apricots, 
peaches  looking  as  if  they  had  dropped  by  magic  from 
August  of  last  year  into  June  of  this,  with  all  their 
beautiful  ripeness  and  colour-,  pineapples  g'own  in 
I'rance,  but  making  one  dream  of  the  climate  of  tropical 
countries. 

In  blossoms  none  w'ere  so  lovely  as  the  colkcfion  of 
azaleas — the  most  extraordinary  and  complete  eve*  seen 
— a  real  feast  for  the  eyes  in  the  brilliance  and  variety 
of  their  colours.  One  scarcely  knew  which  most  to 
admire,  the  produce  of  nature  or  the  produce  of  art. 
The  value  of  the  white  marble  statues,  thus  surrounJed 
by  flowers,  seemed  enhanced,  and  the  warm  temperature 
favoured  the  idea  that  one  suddenly  found  oneself  under 
that  sky  which  saw  the  first  triumphs  of  the  sculptor’s 
art. 

Marallo,  the  much-appreciated  author  of  “  The  Pytho¬ 
ness”  and  “  The  Abyssinian  Chief,”  has  had  no  medal, 
which  does  not  prove  much  in  favour  of  the  jury’s  taste. 

Robert  Henry  has  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  for 
his  large  picture  of  the  “  Last  Day  of  Corinth,”  of  which 
we  spoke  last  month. 

In  spite  of  the  warm  weather  the  reprise  of  Freyschutz 
at  the  Opera  was  attended  by  a  crowded  house.  Per¬ 
haps  the  addition  of  the  new  ballet  of  CopJin,  with 
hidlle.  Bozzachi,  had  something  to  do  with  the  empresse- 
nicnt  of  the  French  public. 

None  but  real  dilettanti  can  appreciate  this  masterpiece 
of  Carl  hlaria  von  Weber.  Shortened  as  it  has  been  for 
the  sake  of  being  rendered  more  palatable  to  French 
ustes,  it  is  still  long  and  difluse,  and  not  very  acceptable 
to  the  general  public. 

The  ballet  of  CopcHn  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
success  to  the  young  debutante,  Mdlle.  Bozzachi.  The 
libretto,  taken  from  one  of  Hoff'.n.’.n's  tales,  is  very 
amusing.  It  is  what  one  might  call  fantastical  mytho¬ 
logy,  so  arranged  as  to  call  forth  a  succession  of  sylvan 
scenes  and  dances,  some  of  which  are  very  original,  and 
all  full  of  grace  and  fascination.  The  music  is  very 
pretty,  of  a  light,  joyful  character,  and  harmonises  well 
with  the  whimsical  style  of  the  libretto. 

The  Court  is  now  at  St.  Cloud.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  the  Prince  Imperial  is  going  to  the  Camp  de 
Chalons,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Emperor  means 
to  go  to  Vichy,  while  the  Empress  remains  at  St.  Cloud. 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  Emperor  joins  his  son  at 
Chalons,  where  a  grand  review  is  to  come  off,  and  a 
short  time  after  that  the  Court  adjourns  to  Fontainebleau. 
In  September  the  Empress  goes  to  Biarritz.  Such  is 
the  Imperial  programme  for  the  season.  All  clouds 
being  now  cleared  from  the  Imperial  sky,  and  affairs 
wearing,  in  general,  a  quiet  aspect,  nothing  remains  but 
to  leave  the  city  and  visit  pleasanter  places  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  so  full  of  weariness  in  the  glaring 
dusty  streets. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  E.vglishwo.m.vx’s  Domestic  JIacazi.ve. 

To  CouRESPoxDEXTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Upon  Domestic  Economy  Utic.v  writes — “As  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  in  this  month’s  Magazine  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  subject  of 
domestic  servants  might  bo  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  will 
you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  them  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  shows  more  the  want  of  a  good  sj-stom  of  training  than 
the  general  disposition  shown  by  many  servants  to  waste,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  food.  Pay  a  visit  to  the  kitchen  when  not  expected,  and 
proofs  of  what  I  say  but  too  fre(iuently  meet  the  eye.  Slices  of  bread 
and  butter  with  one  bite  taken  out,  pieces  of  meat,  potatoes,  scraps  of 
pudding,  all  thrown  on  one  side,  and  destined  to  the  waste-tub  or 
dustbin.  It  is  known  how  an  ingenious  Frenchman  realised  a  fortune 
by  purchasing  all  the  stale  pieces  of  bread  from  the  kitchens  of  great 
houses,  and  converting  them  into  palatable  food.  But  if  there  were 
no  extravagant  wastefulness  in  the  cutting  of  the  broad  there  would 
bo  no  stale  pieces.  The  gardener  of  a  friend  of  my  family  complained 
to  his  mistress  that  the  vegetables  sent  in  for  dinner  were  sent  out 
again  to  the  rubbish  heap  with  very  little  taken  from  them.  ‘  There, 
ma’am,’  said  he,  ‘  what’s  the  use  of  growing  nice  tender  cabbagc.s  and 
spinach  if  it  is  to  bo  wasted  like  this?’  Doubtless  many  of  your 
readers  have  seen  in  a  contemporary  journal  the  statement  of  adistrict 
visitor  calling  on  a  sick  child,  for  whom  she  liad  brought  a  portion  of 
chicken.  ‘  Oh,’  said  the  mother,  ‘  he’s  sick  of  chicken,  such  a  lot 
comes  in  the  hogwash.’  It  is  terrible  to  hear  of  such  things,  when 
deaths  from  starvation  are  of  no  unfrequent  oecurrenee.  ‘  Gather  up 
the  fragments,’  said  the  Sanour,  ‘  that  nothing  bo  lost.’  This  is  a 
text  which  I  often  wish  clergymen  would  take  for  sermons  addressed 
specially  to  domestic  servants.  It  is  an  injunction  not  to  bo  lightly 
disregarded,  and  coming  from  the  pulpit  it  might  have  more  weight. 
Again,  how  wasteful  are  too  many  cooks  in  their  consumption  of  fuel ! 
Many  of  the  modem  kitcheners  favour  this  tendency,  for  though,  with 
proper  management,  they  are  more  economical  and  more  convenient 
in  every  way  than  the  old-fashioned  grate,  they  are  not  always  managed 
properly.  Small  coal  with  coke  makes  the  best  fuel  for  these  stoves, 
and  when  no  cooking  is  going  on,  sifted  cinders  make  a  good  fire. 
But  coke  must  be  broken,  besides  it  is  cheaper ;  as  to  sifting  cinders, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble.  Large  coals  are  piled  on,  all  the 
dampers  drawn  out,  and  a  ‘roaring  fire’  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 
And  then,  ‘  Please,  m’m,  the  coals  is  getting  low,’  becomes  a  frequent 
reminder.  The  dustman  tells  at  a  glance  whence  the  ashes  come — 
from  the  dustbins  of  the  wealthy  or  the  dustholes  of  the  poor.  In  the 
former  case  live  coals  are  as  plentiful  as  ciuders,  in  the  latter  it  is 
really  dust  he  obtains.  In  our  own  family  we  have  no  dustbin.  Wo 
have  a  garden,  the  soil  of  which,  being  clay,  requires  to  bo  made 
lighter.  The  cinders  are  sifted,  all  vegetable  refuse  burnt,  and  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  vegetables  dug  into  the  ground.  As  for  broken 
glass,  Ac.,  the  cook  can  sell  that  to  the  old-glass  shop.  A  dustbin  is 
an  unwholesome  institution  at  best,  and  the  sooner  got  rid  of  the 
better.  The  question  then  forcibly  presents  itself,  whence  comes  this 
tendency  to  waste,  this  reckless  disregard  of  the  employer’s  interests  ? 
To  me  it  is  a  grave  question,  for  I  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to 
the  positive  sin  of  waste.  Our  sen’ants  do  not  usually  come  of  well- 
to-do  parents.  In  their  own  homes  they  must  have  seen  how  every 
scrap  was  eaten  up.  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be  the  little  real  training 
most  servants  get,  not  only  in  their  duties  but  moral  training.  Wliat 
too  many  of  them  learn  they  pick  up  as  best  they  can.  Many  young 
girls  begin  life  as  scullery  or  kitchen  maids ;  here  the  example  sot  them 
is  too  often  one  of  wasteful,  reckless  extravagance.  Early  lessons  are 
the  most  enduring  in  their  effect,  and  many  a  girl  who  might  have 
been  trained  into  a  careful  servant  becomes  an  extravagant  one.  If 
the  mistress  of  the  house  does  not  mind  the  trouble  of  constantly 
supervising  her  kitchen,  it  would  check  this  extravagance,  but  sometimes 
the  lady  objects  to  the  trouble,  and  more  frequently  cook  objects  to  the 
suxiervision,  so  the  fault  is  continued.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  is 


really  lost,  for  Nature,  that  grand  economist,  works  everything  up 
into  frc.sh  material.  But  I  understand  by  waste  a  perversion  of  any- 
thiag  from  its  proper  use,  and  it  is  a  serious  duty  for  every  house- 
kociier  to  do  her  utmost  to  check  it.” 

M.vd.vme  Brux.xe.  An  interesting  question  has  arisen  in  Paris  as 
to  a  portraiture  just  made  by  Jladarae  George  Sand  in  La  lleinic  dca 
D<'nv  Monties.  A  novel  by  this  wondrous  pen  has  just  been  finished 
which  contains  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  d’Ortosa,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  who  is  intended,  in  many  parts  of  the  fiction,  to  sit  for  the 
picture.  Indeed,  the  Empress  of  the  French  would  bo  annoyed,  albeit 
the  drawing  is  not  invariably  complimentary,  if  any  one  else  could  bo 
the  figure  imitated  by  the  author  of  the  Marquis  do  Villciner.  This  is 
what  madcraoiscllc  proposes  to  herself : — 1  mean  to  marry  a  wealthy, 
young,  liandsome  man,  who  shall  madly  love  mo.  lie  must  always  be 
subject  to  my  influence,  and  ho  must  boar  an  illustrious  name,  lie 
must,  moreover,  possess  power ;  must  bo  a  king,  an  cmjwror,  at  lea.st 
an  heir  presumptive  or  a  reigning  prince.  All  my  mind  will  be  directed 
to  discover  such  a  person,  and  when  I  have  found  him  I  am  sure  to 
captivate  him,  for  my  education  is  complete.  I  have  no  fear  of  falling 
in  love  myself,  for  I  liave  now  acquired  all  that  was  wanting  in  my 
early  tcacliing.  I  have  studied;  I  know  sciences  and  politics,  the 
histories  of  djmasties  and  nations.  I  know  diplomatic  secrets,  and  all 
the  windings  of  every  sort  of  ambition.  I  know  the  men  of  note  and 
the  women  of  influence  past  and  present.  I  know  the  precise  measure 
of  all  of  them,  and  fear  none.  The  day  will  come  when  I  can  bo  as 
useful  to  a  sovereign  as  I  could  bo  to-day  to  a  woman  who  might  ask 
my  advice  about  her  dress.  I  may  appear  to  attach  great  importance 
to  trifles,  but  people  little  guess  what  serious  thoughts  occupy  my 
mind  ;  they  will  know  it  hereafter,  when  I  am  a  queen,  a  czarina,  a 
grand  duchess.  .  .  .  Lastly,  I  intend,  after  a  brilliant  part  in  the 
world,  to  bo  celebrated  in  history.  I  wall  not  disappear  like  a  common 
actress,  with  my  youth  and  beauty ;  a  crown  I  will  wear  on  my  white 
hair.  A  woman  remains  beautiful  who  dazzles  men  with  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  a  crown.  I  desire  great  struggles,  great  perils ;  even  the 
scaffold  has  a  strange  fascination  for  mo.  I  will  never  go  into  exile ; 
never  resort  to  flight ;  never  be  overtaken  or  brought  back  on  the  road 
toVarennes;  I  will  not  lose  my  senses  in  disaster;  I  seek  a  high 
tragic  destiny,  and  wilt  fight  face  to  face  with  the  popular  lion ;  will 
not  quail  before  him,  but  wall  chain  him  at  my  feet.  If,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  populace  become  angry,  and  tired  of  me  and  mine,  it  may 
carry  my  head  on  a  pike.  So  let  it  be !  then  will  be  the  day  of  my 
supreme  splendour,  and  the  pale  head,  doubly  crowned  by  martyrdom, 
will  endure  for  ever  stamped  in  the  memory  of  mankind ! — The  leader 
of  the  Fa-shions  becomes,  under  this  vigorous  hand,  an  ambitious 
woman  of  the  first  water ;  and  History,  indeed,  has  yet  to  tell  us  what 
p.art  the  consort  of  Napoleon  has  played  in  the  great  game  which  has 
been  proceeding  under  our  eyes  during  the  last  twenty  years.  From 
what  we  know  of  her  actions,  she  would  not  certainly  bo  likely  to  yield 
easily  before  misfortune  or  danger.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  also,  tliat  she 
is  well  pleased  to  see  the  advance  of  other  forces  in  the  political  and 
social  arenas  of  Paris,  where  she  has  so  long  reigned  supremo  and 
uncontrolled. 

Five  Feet  Oxe  writes — “  Now  that  the  horrid  whipping  ladies  have 
retired  from  our  ‘  Conversazione,’  and  we  are  all  comfortable  again, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  subject  for  discussion  which 
appears  to  me  far  more  interesting ;  it  is  the  exceeding  Rudeness  of 
Men — those  who  do  not  know  one  personally,  I  mean,  for  in  all  my 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  I  do  not  know  one  rude  man.  Certainly 
I  move  in  wliat  is  termed  ‘  very  good  society,’  but  this  does  not  account 
for  the  enormous  number  of  imgcntlcmanly-octing,  gcntlemanly-look- 
ing  men  one  constantly  meets  in  London.  Curiously  enough  this 
rudeness  takes  rarious  forms  at  various  times  and  places.  In  the  train, 
on  bitter  winter  nights,  these  rude  men  will  get  out  and  leave  the  door 
wide  open,  or  will,  because  they  are  stout,  and  therefore  warm,  open 
both  the  ventilators,  without  a  word  in  deference  to  the  lady  sitting 
quietly  taking  her  ‘  death  of  cold.’  Once  this  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  spirited  little  woman.  A  hear  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  car¬ 
riage  opened  the  ventilator  over  her  head  ;  without  a  word  she  quietly 
rose,  closed  it,  bowed  to  him,  and  sat  down.  Now  !  could  not  have 
done  this,  and  should  have  home  the  draught  in  silent  rage.  Another 
rudeness  is  that  men  will  let  a  lady  soil  or  split  her  gloves  in  trying  to 
open  a  railway  carriage  door  to  enter  or  descend.  How  can  ‘  sixes  ’  bo 
expected  to  grasp  the  gigantic  handles  of  the  S.E.R.  line,  par  exemple  ? 
Then  they  will  jump  out  of  the  carriage  before  the  train  stops,  with¬ 
out  a  glance  to  see  if  they  can  assist  an  old  or  feeble  lady  down  the 
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Rtep  and  safely  to  tho  platform.  ’Tis  true  they  are  busy,  but  so  aro 
wo  women,  and  require  help  to  get  on  with  oitr  work.  The  cruel,  reck¬ 
less  selfislmess  of  men,  too,  is  instanced  in  the  odious  trick  they  mdulgo 
in  of  carrying  their  umbrellas  under  their  arm,  with  tho  ferule  exactly 
on  a  line  with  the  eyes  of  ladies  who  are  about  my  height ;  and  this, 
too,  in  a  crowd  and  nish  of  people,  as  at  tho  Waterloo  Junction,  whore 
every  one  in  the  rowing  season  wants  to  catch  tho  train  to  Kingston. 
They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  treading  on  and  tearing  our  dresses,  in 
which  they  took  a  fiendish  delight,  so  now  our  eyes  aro  endangered. 
Several  times  I  have  in  self-defence  placed  my  hand  upon  tho  end  of 
the  umbrella,  and  pulled  it  down.  As  a  rule  tho  rude  men  never  stop 
to  apologise,  but  scamper  on.  At  tho  West-End  they  look  in  tho 
rudest  way  at  me.  In  the  City  they  act  in  tho  rudest  manner  possible, 
pushing  against  one,  taking  tho  wall,  driving  one  on  to  tho  kerb-stone, 
nay,  worse,  tho  gutter ;  they  push  before  us  at  tho  booking-oilices ; 
they  jump  into  the  cabs  we  have  hailed,  and  laugh  as  they  light  their 
cigar ;  they  call  off  our  porters  at  the  station  ;  and  I  am  told  by  my 
sister,  who,  having  ‘  married  for  love,’  and  love  alone,  is  obliged  to  do 
many  dreadful  things— amongst  others  to  ride  in  omnibuses— that  men 
will  actually  push  ladies  away  from  the  step,  and  get  in  first ;  that  they 
will  see  a  lady  struggle  up  a  crowded  omnibus  with  a  child,  and  never 
help  her  or  make  room  for  her !  Such  a  state  of  things  is  awful  to 
contemplate.  Can  these  bemgs  bo  men  ? — gentlemen  ?  Certainly  not. 
Tho  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  solve  tho  mystery — not  of  Eihein 
Di'ood,  but  of  men  so  rude — is  that  our  English  gentlemen  have  died 
out  or  emigrated,  except  tho  few  hundreds  one  knows  personally,  and 
that  these  men  we  see  are  Yankees.  The  state  of  our  streets,  which 
has  driven  us  to  wear  high-heeled  shoos  and  boots,  to  keep  our  feet 
and  dress  from  contamination,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory. 
Can  nothing  bo  done  by  tho  Saturday  Review,  which  has  so  influ¬ 
enced  tho  girls  and  women  of  tho  period,  to  bring  back  or  create  a 
reaction  in  men’s  manners  to  stranger  ladies?  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  ever  knew  or  saw  tho  Girl  of  tho  Period  until  tho  Saturday 
evolved  her.  Will  that  powerful  engine  of  the  press  bo  merciful  as 
strong,  and  produce,  or  throw  some  light  on,  tho  Gentlemen  of  tho 
Period  ?” 

Shall  Childuen  go  Barefoot  ?— There  is  a  question  which  I 
desire  to  see  ventilated,  and  I  know  no  fitter  place  than  “  Tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Conversazione.”  It  is  this :  Is  it  beneficial  to  children 
habitually  to  go  barefoot  ?  It  has  lately  been  mooted,  and  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  moment  to  be  further  investigated.  1 1  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  give  some  account  of  what  has  lately  been  said  on  tho  subject,  for 
tho  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  anything  about  it.  Tho 
question  was  first  brought  up  by  the  sconiful  mention  of  tho  Standard’s 
Irish  correspondent  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Lilford  had  caused  some 
workhouse  children  to  go  barefoot,  in  order  to  avoid  tho  colds  which 
must  arise  from  wet  feet  unless  tho  children  had  continual  changes  of 
socks  and  shoes.  An  English  lady,  signing  herself  “  Barefoot,”  then 
wrote  to  say  that  her  children  were  in  tho  habit  “  of  going  barefoot 
about  the  house  and  garden,”  in  order  that  their  feet  and  legs  might 
grow  straight  and  strong.  These  children,  however,  wear  shoes  and 
socks  when  walking  abroad,  and  always  out-of-doors  in  tho  winter 
months.  But  a  letter  from  “  Shoeless  ”  was  much  stronger.  She  is 
tho  mother  of  two  boys  and  three  girls,  ranging  from  nineteen  to 
twelve.  Tho  doctor  had  advised  her  to  lot  her  eldest  boy  go  barefoot ; 
and  her  eldest  gii-l  constantly  taking  off  her  shoes  and  socks  at  play, 
she  ended  by  letting  her  leave  them  off  altogether.  Since  then  her 
children  have  usually  gone  barefoot,  and  have  escaped  colds  and  coughs 
altogether.  Her  girls  are  charmed  with  tho  habit,  and  “  never  under 
any  circumstances  wear  shoes  or  stookings,”  except  when  they  aro 
away  from  home  among  strangers.  Though  they  go  barefoot  all  tho 
winter  they  do  not  feel  tho  cold,  and  never  have  chilblains.  A  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  the  Echo,  not  against  this  new  theory ;  while  tho 
writer  of  “  Passing  Events”  in  the  Sunday  Times  spoke  in  favour  of 
it,  saying  tliat  although  Mrs.  Grundy  might  bo  much  shocked  at  any 
schoolgirl  showing  her  pretty  feet  and  legs  in  their  naked  beauty,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  custom,  and  he  had  no  fear  in  anticipating  tho 
time  when  Brighton  ladies’  schools  would  adopt  the  practice.  A  letter 
appeared  in  tho  Sunday  Times  in  support  of  barefootedness,  which 
wont  too  far  in  a  wrong  direction,  os  tho  writer  dared  to  propose  that 
children  might  with  advantage  run  about  almost  naked  in  hot  weather. 
But  such  indecency  only  injures  a  good  cause.  I  have  also  read  in  tho 
Standard  that  the  barefoot  theory  has  its  votaries  among  American 
children.  It  will  bo  asked  what  benefits  will  arise  from  such  an  inno¬ 
vation  ?  It  is  answered  that  it  must  be  better  for  growing  children 


not  to  have  their  feet  cramped  in  the  tight  bonds  of  boots,  if  it  can  ba 
shown  that  they  may  easily  dispense  with  them.  It  must  be  to  some 
degree  an  evil  that  they  cannot  bo  allowed  to  grow  natuiully  and  with¬ 
out  restraint.  By  going  barefoot,  children’s  feet  will  grow  strong  and 
straight ;  their  toes  will  not  bo  forced  together  into  a  useless  mass ; 
they  will  avoid  corns  and  chilblains,  for  all  those  things  come  from 
tight  boots.  Can  it  bo  shown  that  there  aro  counteracting  obstacles  on 
the  other  side  ?  It  may  bo  supposed  that  three  arguments  only  will 
bo  put  forward,  on  tho  score  of  decency,  health,  and  eomfort.  The 
objection  of  indecency  will  hardly  affect  boys,  who  aro  allowed  more 
liberty  than  girls ;  and  if  it  bo  shown  not  indecent  for  girls  to  go  with 
naked  legs  and  feet,  how  much  less  for  boys  ?  I  suppose  that  all  tliat 
is  now  covered  by  a  girl’s  stockings  would  bo  left  uncovered.  Now 
what  is  there  indecent  in  a  girl’s  log  bare  from  tho  knee  ?  Is  it  really 
moro  so  chan  tho  arms  and  shoulders,  as  in  the  evening  dress  of 
”  introduced  ”  young  ladies  ?  Let  alone  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  no  such  scruples  aro  known,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is 
simply  an  English  iirejudice,  whioh  nothing  but  tho  habit  of  seeing 
girls  walking  about  with  logs  and  feet  bare  will  eradicate.  Tho  cos¬ 
tume  of  girls  should  bo  just  what  it  is  now,  without  their  stockings 
and  boots.  Boys  should  wear  knickerbockers  with  nothing  below  the 
l;nee.  Secondly,  it  will  bo  objected  that  ehildron  will  bo  liable  to  colds 
and  coughs.  On  tho  contrary,  wet  feet,  the  ^iroct  cause  of  such  ail¬ 
ments,  aro  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  damp  in  the  boots,  which 
could  not  collect  if  the  feet  were  bare.  It  is  not  the  wetness  of  the 
feet,  but  their  being  inclosed  in  a  damp-retaining,  cold-admitting  ease, 
which  does  the  harm.  Are  not  colds  and  coughs  unknown  to  “  shoe¬ 
less  ”  children  ?  Thirdly,  on  the  score  of  comfort :  their  poor  bare 
feet  will  be  cut  by  stones,  covered  with  mud,  and  dreadfully  cold.  Tho 
first  objection  may  sometimes  hold ;  as  to  the  second,  it  would  bo  no 
moro  trouble  to  wash  tho  feet  than  tho  hands,  and  muddy  feet  need 
not  bo  moro  disreputable  than  muddy  boots,  which  latter  are  far  moro 
tenacious  of  dirt.  As  to  the  third  ptjint,  “  shoeless  ”  children  do  not 
feel  the  cold  or  suffer  from  cold  feet.  VThen  obliged  to  cover  their 
feet  they  will,  when  allowed,  remove  tho  obnoxious  articles  even  before 
their  gloves,  so  preferable  is  barefootedness.  If  children’s  bare  feet 
would  be  pleasant  for  them,  what  a  relief  in  a  household  whore  tho 
foot-gear  bill  now  mounts  upl  Had  I  not  trespassed  too  far  already, 
I  could  say  very  much  on  tho  relief  such  a  pi-actico  would  bring  to  tho 
poor.— Nl’dii’ES. 

Lily  has  been  struck  with  Dilemma’s  position,  which  corresponds 
precisely  with  a  dilemma  in  which  Lily  was  placed  a  few  years  ago, 
and  she  thinks  such  a  similar  case  as  Lily  was  in  justifies  her  in 
answering  Dilem.ma’s  appeals,  and  perhaps  may  enable  Dilemma  in 
choosing  wisely  between  her  two  lovers,  especially  as  Lily  considers 
the  subject  too  important  to  bo  trilled  with.  Lily  has  had  no  reason 
to  repent  her  choice  between  a  handsome,  clever,  gay  man  of  tho 
world,  and  a  steady,  trustworthy  gentleman.  In  the  Bible  we  read, 
“  Bo  not  unequally  yoked.”  Does  a  handsome  face  make  tho  heart 
good  ?  Lily  entreats  Dilemma  to  place  the  virtues  of  each  character 
in  the  scale,  .and  see  which  outweighs  tho  other ;  don’t  bo  led  by  tho 
exterior.  Remember  God  secs  the  heart,  and  we  seek  in  our  husbands 
God-fearing  men,  who  will  endeavour  to  lead  tho  feet  of  their  wives 
in  tho  way  which  leads  to  life  eternal.  Such  men  aro  not  found 
running  with  tho  giddy  multitude.  A  handsome  face  may  bo  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  but  a  handsome  mind  and  character  who  knoweth  tho 
extent  of  its  inttuenco?  Don’t  be  deceived  with  flattery.  A  steady 
lover  will  make  a  home-loving  husband.  If  Dilemma  chooses  such 
she  will  go  to  the  altar  with  a  glad,  trusting  heart ;  but  if  she  chooses 
the  former,  even  her  appeal  shows  misgivings,  and  if  she  has  misgivings 
now,  how  can  she  go  to  tho  altar  and  pronounce  her  vows  with  a 
misgiving  heart,  and  what  can  she  expect  in  the  future  ? 

Seek  not  alone  the  high-born  man, 

-  Put  not  all  thy  trust  in  birth, 

Mon  with  blood  as  blue  as  heaven 
Have  been  worst  of  all  on  earth. 

Think  only  of  thy  happiness, 

’Tis  the  best  that  thou  canst  do, 

And  ask  thy  heart  this  question. 

Is  he  honest  ?  Is  ho  true  ? 

Lily  trusts  Dilemma  wiU  pardon  her  for  this  liberty,  and  trusts 
Dilemma  will  spend  many,  many  years  of  happy  married  life. 

A  History  of  tub  Rod.  .ft  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that 
a  clergyman  has  recently  written  a  very  curious  and  exhaustive  work, 
under  the  title  of  Flagellation  and  the  Flagellants :  a  History  of  the 
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EoJ  in  all  A^es  and  Countries.  By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Coo]Tcr,  B.A.  The 
subject  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  one  upon  which  to  write  a 
“Ilistory”  of  nearly  600  pajes,  with  illustrations  of  the  use  of  tho 
rod  from  the  time  of  the  Bbaraohs  down  to  tho  boarding-schools  and 
seminaries  of  our  own  day.  The  work  is  published  by  3Ir.  Ilotten, 
74,  Piccadilly,  London.  The  price  is  12s.  6d. ;  or  i)ost  free,  13s.  2d. 

A  CouxTKY  Bumpkin.  Your  wish  is  complied  with  in  tliis  number. 
A  Country  Clergym.yn’s  Wife.  We  will  bear  your  request  in 
mind,  but  at  the  present  moment  a  waterproof  wrap  of  tho  kind  you 
describe  would  not  suit  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

Nymph  wants  to  know  whether  in  marking  the  linen  of  a  marriago 
trousseau,  tho  maiden  or  married  name  should  bo  used.  [Tho  married 
name  is  usually  marked  on  linen,  &c.,  by  English  brides,  but  should 
not  be  marked  until  the  day  is  close  at  hand,  for  obvious  reasons.] 

A  Student  of  Uum.vn  Nature  thinks  M.  A.  T.  very  sensible  not 
to  be  attracted  by  more  good  looks,  which  arc  often  a  sign  of  excessive 
selfishness  and  foppery  in  men ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
tho  mistake  of  supposing  that  plain  men  are  unattractive,  indeed  some 
of  tho  ugliest  men,  being  aware  that  their  personal  apjTcarance  is 
against  them,  take  especial  pains  to  make  themselves  attractive  and 
agreeable  to  women  by  all  tho  arts  so  well  known  to  men  of  the  world, 
and  according  to  their  estimate  of  women  do  these  dangerous  men 
adopt  this  or  that  method  of  ingratiating  themselves  and  winning  tho 
favour  of  the  fair  sex ;  some  descend  to  “  ogling,”  which  is  most 
despicable.  It  was  once  said  by  a  gentleman  who  load  much  cxperieuce 
in  such  matters,  that  tho  “ugliest  man  in  tho  world  could,  if  so 
disposed,  make  his  way  wit  h  women  as  well  as  tho  handsomest  fellow.” 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  unattractive  men  in  feature  are  yet  tho 
“fastest”  and  most  successful  in  winning  the  smiles  of  the  fair. 
There  may  be  plain,  quiet  men,  loving,  appreciative  hu-sbauds,  fond  of 
homo,  and  are  everything  a  woman  can  desire,  as  there  are  doubtless 
many  handsome  fools  who  have  no  thought  beyond  themselves.  But 
tho  ugly  men  arc  not  all  quiet  and  home-loving ;  indeed,  men  have  an 
idea  that  looks  are  of  no  consequence  in  themselves,  although  they 
expect  beauty  in  tlie  other  sex.  Tliis  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  ladies,  who 
may  like  to  look  upon  features  they  admire  as  well  as  men,  although 
■..omen,  as  a  rule,  prefer  expression  to  more  beauty  of  feature,  and  can 
read  chanveter  in  the  face  more  cleverly  than  men  can. 

Lucy  will  feel  much  obliged  to  any  lady  who  will  give  her  some 
information  concerning  tho  overLind  route  to  China.  Can  a  travelling 
dress  bo  worn  all  day,  or  is  it  necessary  to  dross  for  dinner  ?  Any 
hints  as  to  dress,  and  particulars  of  tho  life  on  board  one  of  tho 
i’eninsular  and  Oriental  steamers,  will  be  gladly  received.  Lucy  also 
wishes  to  know  how  long  her  dresses  should  be,  and  tho  most  fashion¬ 
able  mode  of  making  rich  brocaded  and  chene  silks,  to  be  worn  at  tho 
governor's  receptions,  &c.  Would  it  be  fashionable  to  have  a  wedding- 
dress  of  white  satin  made  otherwise  than  high  to  the  throat  ?  It  will 
bo  worn  in  the  tropics,  therefore  Lucy  fears  a  high  dress  will  bo  very 
h't  and  uncomfortable.  An  early  rejily  to  tho  above  will  greatly 
c  blige.  Tlie  Pemnsuh  and  Oriental  allow  33011)3.  of  luggage.  Is  a 
lady’s  complete  outfit  likely  to  weigh  more  than  that  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  all  boxes  lined  with  tin  ? — Lucy  begs  to  inform  A  L.vdy 
Botanist  that  the  Oranje  staat  is  a  colonial  stamp  issued  in  tho 
Orange  Free  States,  South  Africa.  There  are  but  three  stamps. 
Lucy  has  dupheates  of  them,  also  American  bill-stamps,  and  many 
others,  which  she  will  bo  happy  to  exchange  for  50  clean  crests.  Her 
address  is  with  the  Editor.  If  A  Lady  Bot.vnist  hkes  to  send  tho 
crests  or  description  of  them,  Lucy  will  forward  So  stamps  to  chooso 
from,  trusting  the  surplus  ones  will  be  returned. — Cardos.v  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  drink  before  breakfast  a  glass  of  cold  water  in  which  some 
salt  is  dissolved  (it  should  be  quite  salt  to  the  taste)  every  other 
morning,  and  to  bathe  the  face  with  elder-flower  water.  Take  i  pint 
of  elder-flower  water  and  i  oz.  of  flour  of  sulphur,  put  into  a  bottle, 
shaking  it  often  ;  well  bathe  the  face  night  and  morning.  In  about 
two  months  the  pimples  will  disappear. 

Hay  would  bo  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  could  tell  her  tho 
words  of  an  old  Scotch  song  called  “  Hy  ain  couutrio she  thinks  it 
begins 

“  Oh,  why  left  I  my  hamo  ? 

Why  cam’  I  o’er  the  sea  ?” 

Tho  air  is  exceedingly  sweet  and  i)lalntivo,  and  she  believes  tho  words 
are  so  as  well. 

Recluse  will  be  so  grateful  to  the  Editress  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  ^Iag-azine  if  she  will  publish  diagrams  of  a  suitable  dress 
for  a  little  boy  three  years  old.  Recluse  has  had  no  experience  with 


boys,  and  does  not  know  how  to  dress  him.  Perhaps  some  of  tho 
numerous  contributors  to  tho  “Conversazione”  will  furnish  her  with 
hints.  Recluse  wishes  to  tell  mothers  in  search  of  ornaments  for 
their  little  ones,  that  she  finds  Lavixia’s  coral  necklets  and  shoulder- 
knots  very  eTcctivo  and  pretty,  and  so  reasonable ;  besides,  they  soon 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving  they  eft'ect  in  slec've-ribbons,  and  tho 
little  iicts  like  tho  bright  colour.  Lavini.v’s  necklets  with  cross  for 
older  cliildren  are  also  sweetly  jirelty. 

E.  B.  writes — “  In  the  columns  of  tho  Hay  number  of  one  of 
your  periodicals  there  is  an  inijuiry  for  an  honest  dealer  in  old  clothes. 

In  n’ply  I  bog  to  forward  tho  address  of  one,  whom  I  can  highly  re¬ 
commend,  and  with  whom  myself  and  friends  have  dealt  for  many 
years — viz.,  Hrs.  Cawsey,  16,  Tavistock-stroet,  Devonport,  Devon. 

This  person  may  bo  trusted  to  rceoive  a  consignment  of  olothos,  and 
will  forward  good  value  for  them  by  return  of  post  in  post-office  order 
or  otherwise.  I  would  recommend  a  preliminary  eorrespondence,  in 
order  that  she  may  lie  prepared  for  them.  The  expense  of  carriage  is 
borne  by  her,  and  distance  does  not  prevent  her  transacting  business 
with  ladies  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Polly  Cuckoo  says— “  Will  you  let  mo  loioiv  through  your  much- 
sought  journal  if  there  be  any  preparation  known  for  refreshing  tho 
le.athor  bags  known  as  “  Cabas,”  now  to  be  seen  in  every  lady’s  hand  ?” 
[Take  the  clear  white  of  a  new-laid  egg,  rub  it  on  and  off  tho  leather, 
having  previously  washed  it  eb’an  in  warm  water  and  vinegar.] 

Cardo.sa  writes — “  I  feel  truly  obliged  to  you  for  makmg  known 
my  rotiucst  in  last  month’s  Magazine,  and  trust  in  the  July  number  to  ' 
be  corresponded  with  by  some  of  your  LiJy  subscribers,  to  whom  T 
shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  receipt  they  will  kindly  recommend.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state  I  am  told  upon  good  authority  that  tho  sole 
cause  of  tho  complaint  I  have  before  stated  arises  through  suppressed 
lierspiration  in  tho  face,  and  such,  I  feel  sure,  is  the  case,  as  my  skin 
on  the  face  is  always  dry  and  hard.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  remedy  that 
will  produce  perspiration  in  the  face,  or  any  medical  preparation  that 
will  have  tho  same  eCTect  ?” 

Lancaster.  Send  your  name  and  address.  Tlie  terms  for  the 
recipe  are  12  st.amp,s  and  stamped  addressed  enveloiie. 

Bust.s  and  ItloDELS.  Hr.  Hazzoni  takes  models  in  plaster  of  ladies’ 
and  children’s  figures  for  dressmaking  and  anatomical  purposes ;  these 
average  from  303.  toils.  Busts  in  marble  and  hlabastei  fr„m  ilio 
upwards. 

Tony  Lumpkin  writes — “A  short  time  since  one  of  your  eorre- 
spondents  inquired  if  any  one  could  tell  her  for  what  purixiso  old 
postage-stamps  were  collected.  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  used  in 
tho  nmnufacture  of  papier-miche,  and  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers 
in  Birmingham  for  that  purpose,  tho  adhesive  being  a  desideratum. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  confirm  or  contradict 
this.” 

V  Perseverance  writes—"  It  is  some  time  since  I  troubled  you  with 
Ml  letter,  but  one  or  two  you  have  recently  published  induce  mo  to  take 
up  my  pen.  Fii-st,  then,  will  Agnes  jiardon  me  if  I  say  that  whilst 
fully  sympathising  with  her  in  her  desire  to  improve  hei  daughter’s 
figure,  yet  I  fmd  her  guilty  of  too  much  zeal  ?  If  she  ever  read  my 
former  confessions  she  will  know  that  tight-lacing  has  few  strongoi 
advocates  or  practitioners  than  myself ;  but  still,  beyond  enforcing  on 
the  young  that  amount  of  compression  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
tidy  fit  of  a  dress,  I  should  never  endeavour  by  authority,  but  always  by 
encouragement,  to  promote  tho  practice  of  tight-lacing  on  another. 
Expcrienco  tells  me  that  it  is  not  every  day  or  every  hour  that  the 
figure  will  bear  with  comfort  the  same  amount  of  restriction,  mid  that 
tho  wearer  of  a  really  tight-laced  corset  should  bo  allowed  to  have  at 
times  some  control  over  the  lace.  Tliereforc  when  you  force  upon  an 
unwilling  person  tho  not  very  usual  practice  of  wearing  her  stays  at 
night,  you  enable  her  to  give  herself  tho  airs,  though  she  may  not  feel 
the  pains,  of  a  martyr.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  a  corset  can  be  worn  at 
night  without  any  inconvenience,  for  I  have  tried  it  myself ;  but  except 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  embonpoint,  or  where  a  neglected 
figure  wishes  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  I  take  it  such  a  practice  has  but 
slight  advantages  to  recommend  it.  At  one  time,  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  tho  good  health  I  always  enjoy  (I  am  afraid  to  tho 
annoyance  of  some  of  my  kind  friends  who  look  upon  tight-lacing  as  a 
sin)  was  about  to  exhibit  itself  in  tho  production  of  too  much  fat,  I 
was  induced  to  keep  my  corset  on  at  night.  I  was  a  little  nervous  at 
first  for  fear  of  nightmares,  but  beyond  for  tho  first  night  or  two 
waking  up  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  I  felt  no  discomfort,  and 
continued  the  practice  tiU  my  dreaded  enemy  beat  a  retreat.  Now  1 
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ehoulil  vcntnro  to  recommend  to  Aonts  tliat  after  havin"  supplied  her 
dau.ijhtor  with  a  tight-tittiDj»  corset,  she  should  causo  in  future  every 
new  dress  to  be  made  half  an  inch  smaller  in  the  waist  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor  till  a  satisfactory  result  is  attained,  and  in  the  meantime,  in 
addition,  make  her  a  present  of  one  or  two  very  pretty  dresses  for  the 
promenade  which  have  been  iitted  to  her  figure  on  the  close-laced 
corset,  and  then,  if  it  is  not  made  too  much  a  matter  of  discipline,  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  female  vanity  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  the  moans 
at  hand  of  making  the  waistband  of  a  pretty  toilette  meet.  Wo  ail 
have  our  weak  points,  and  1  find  I  can  often  coax  a  new  dross  out  of  my 
good  man  by  a  promise  that  it  shall  bo  made  up  small  by  de.greos  and 
beautifully  less  in  the  waist.  Sk.vtixel  complains  of  creaking  stays 
that  cut  her  sides.  Now  the  croaldng,  if  in  the  stays  themselves,  comes, 

1  take  it,  from  the  bones  being  too  loosely  inserted,  and  the  friction 
between  them  and  the  material  of  the  corset  consciiuent  on  each  motitin 
of  the  body  occasions  the  disagreeable  sound.  Uut  generally  such  a 
sound  is  only  heard  when  the  dross  is  on,  and  this  is  occasioned,  I 
believe,  from  the  fit  of  the  dress  allowing  it  to  move  on  the  corset,  and 
when  the  texture  of  the  two  materials  docs  not  harmonise  they  express 
their  want  of  sympathy  thus  audibly.  At  least  this  is  my  theory,  a.s  I 
have  known  it  to  happen,  and  not  to  happen,  with  the  same  corset  but 
different  dresses,  though  on  both  occasions  oqn.ally  tightly  laced.  The 
cutting  of  the  sides  has  its  origin  either  from  the  same  causo  of  a  too 
loose  insertion  of  the  bones,  or  from  their  being  too  weak.  In  the  first 
case  they  allow  the  material  of  the  corset  to  wrinkle,  and  the  wrinkles 
chafe  the  sldn.  In  the  other  case  the  bones  take  too  soon  the  set  of 
the  figure,  and  where  they  are  most  bent  the  bend  gets  more  or  less  of 
a  cutting  angle.  The  stilfer  the  bones,  especially  those  that  are  most 
bent  by  the  figure,  tlic  easier  is  a  tight-laced  corset  to  wear ;  the 
rationale  is  simple  enough,  for  the  stilfer  the  bone  the  more  clastic 
power  it  retains  to  straighten  itself  when  bent,  and  though  forced  to 
assmne  a  curve  when  drawn  in  to  the  shape  of  the  figure  it  is  still  con- 
stantly  exerting  itself  to  get  away  from  the  figure,  and  its  bend  is 
smooth  aud  inopprossivo ;  whilst  the  weak  bone  soon  gives  way  at  the 
point  of  greatest  bend,  and  indents  itself  more  and  more  into  the  flesh 
till  it  makes  a  sore.  I,  therefore,  have  always  well-tempered  steels 
about  half  an  inch  broad  in.scrted  in  the  sides  of  my  corset  towards  the 
small  of  the  back,  where  the  bond  is  sharpest  at  the  turn  of  the  hip. 
Aud  I  generally  wear  a  double  busk,  as  I  cannot  do  without  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  front-fastening  corset,  which  entirely  frees  mo  from  the 
unpleasant  pressure  which  the  benduig  of  a  weak  busk  a  Ifords  one  when 
sitting  down.  Aud  as  one  can  readily  insert  it  or  remove  it  from  its 
sheath,  I  advise  all  wearers  of  corsets,  tight  or  loose,  to  try  the  expori- 
mciit,  and  I  think  the  addition  to  their  comfort  will  causo  many  to 
adopt  it  permanently  and  staymakers  to  sug.gost  it  oftouer.  I  have 
often  recommended  with  success  a  wooden  busk  for  young  ladies  to  be 
inserted  during  lesson  times  and  taken  out  during  play  hours  where 
they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have,  parents  who  attend  to  their 
carriage.  But  perhaps  you  will  let  mo  liavo  my  say  another  day  on  the 
stooping  habits  of  this  generation.” 

Uoitlx  Ad.viu  writes — “  I  am  glad  to  see,  from  the  observations  of 
JIedicus  on  the  subject  of  Tight-lacing,  that  some  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  among  medical  men  against  that  elegant  practice  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  disappear.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  they  lead 
mo  to  agree  with  him  in  all  his  remarks  on  this  most  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  On  the  publication  some  time  since  of  The  Corset  and  Crinoline, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  see  whether  tightly-laced  corsets 
i.llected  the  health  of  those  hidies  who  wore  them ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  evidently  interesting  to  miuiy  of  your  readers,  I  venture  to  lay  before 
them  the  results  of  my  investigations.  In  the  first  place  I  would  state 
that  I  have  two  sisters,  w  hose  figures  were  carefully  trained  at  a  school 
they  were  sent  to  in  Austria,  and  of  whom  I  can  say  that  though  their 
waists  measure  16  and  19  inches  respectively,  they  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  best  of  health,  and  possess  the  clearest  of  complexions.  They 
willingly  agreed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  ascertain  whether  among 
theii'  friends  and  acquaintances — of  whom  they  have  a  largo  circle — 
small  waists  were  synonymous  with  ill-health.  Among  about  twenty 
ladies — nearly  all  were  eighteen  years  of  ago  and  upwards,  some  of  them 
being  Austrians — who  were  without  doubt  tight-laccrs,  only  three 
could  lay  claim  to  bo  considered  delicate  or  ailing.  Two  of  these  were 
constitutionally  so,  and  the  tliird  per-sisted  in  lacing,  although  warned 
by  her  medical  adviser  that  the  practice  was  injuring  her  health.  Most 
of  these  ladies  1  know  xicrsonally,  and  can  testify  both  to  the  elegauco 
of  their  figures  and  their  good  health  and  spirits.  In  fact  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  merriest  girls  I  know  acknowledges  that  her  waist,  when 


measured  over  her  corset,  is  8  inches  below  its  natural  size.  Although 
I  do  not  recommend  such  extreme  compre.-sion  as  this,  the  fact  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  human  frame  is  capable  of  bearing  with  impunity 
an  alteration  in  its  structure  for  which  anatomists  would  not  give  it 
credit.  As  women  breathe  more  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  than 
men,  compression  of  the  waist  would  not  afl'ect  them  so  much  as  it 
would  our.solvcs.  The  modem  corset,  too,  is  so  small  and  anatomi¬ 
cally  shaped,  aud  allows  (or  at  least  shonhl  allow)  such  freedom  to  tho 
respiratory  or.gans,  that  whatever  evils  there  may  bo  in  tight-lacing  aro 
now  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Tho  fact  that  in  some  exceptional  cases 
tight  stays  injure  the  health  is  no  real  argument  against  tho  practice. 
Wo  do  not  wish  all  guns  abolished  because  some  persons  accidentally 
shoot  themselves.  That  with  our  modern  costume,  tightly  littiiig  as 
it  docs  tho  figure,  the  small  waist,  fomiing  a  decided  contrast  to  tho 
fulness  of  the  bust,  i.s  more  pleasing  to  tho  eye  than  tho  more  sti’ai.ght 
outline  Nature  has  bestowed,  is  generally  acknowledged.  If,  on  tho 
other  hand,  classical  costume  were  again  revived,  tho  corset  must  bo 
banished  as  Ix'ing  out  of  place.  To  tho  above  remark's  my  youngest 
sister  wishes  me  to  add : — Tliero  is  lacing  and  lacing.  It  is  not  always 
tlie  smallest  waist  that  is  tho  prettiest,  and  many  tightly-laced  figures 
have  an  angular  and  crushed  appearance — tho  waist,  e.'pceially,  look¬ 
ing  pinched  in,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  tho  rest  of  the  figure. 
These  evils  arise  cither  from  ill-made  stays  or  unskilful  lacing.  Tho 
fact  that  tight  stays  aro  worn  should  alwaysto  kept  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  sight,  and  the  effect  of  even  oxtrerao  compression  should  bo  to 
produce  a  round,  tapering,  small,  but  at  the  same  time  natural-loohina, 
waist.  A  person  on  seeing  a  wcll-cor.'Cted  girl  should  exclaim,  ‘  What 
a  pretty  figure  1’  not  ‘  How  tightly  she  is  laced  1’  The  trim  little  corset 
of  tho  present  day  produces,  when  tightly  laced,  a  far  more  elegant 
figure  than  the  old-fashioned  stays  of  bygone  years,  besides  being  far 
bettor  for  the  health  of  tho  wearer.  At  least  such  is  my  opinion.  I 
quite  agree  with  rEasKVEiiAN'CE  that  the  internal  organs  should, as  far 
as  iwssible,  bo  gently  displaced  by  the  corset,  instead  of  being  com¬ 
pressed,  although  I  am  afraid  that  compression  to  some  extent  is  a 
necessary  part  of  tight-lacing,  and  always  will  bo  so.  Experience — 
after  all  tho  best  guide— ha.s,  however,  abundantly  shown  that  this 
constriction  is  harmless.  Tho  mode  of  lacing  advocated  by  Peiise- 
VERAN'CE  has  much  to  recommend  it;  perhaps  those  who  have  given 
her  system  a  fair  trial  will  kindly  let  us  know  how  they  have  found  it 
answer.” 

We  are  requested  to  insert  tho  following: — “?Ir.  William  Wothor- 
spoon,  of  Glenfield,  tho  famous  starch-maker,  was  successful  last  week 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  obtaining  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  a  party  named  Currie  from  applying  tho  word 
‘  Glenfield’  to  or  in  connection  with  starch  made  for  or  by  him.  It 
appeared  that  Currie,  tho  defendant,  had  taken  a  small  cottage  or 
building  at  Glenfield,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  people  to 
believe  that  his  .«tarch  was  tho  article  made  by  tho  plaintiff.  Ilis 
Honour’s  opinion  was  that  in  this  case  the  defendant  had  pursued 
this  course  with  the  deliberate  and  fraudulent  intention  of  palming  off 
his  starch  upon  the  public  as  tho  starch  of  the  plaintiff,  and  acquiring 
a  sale  of  his  starch  by  means  of  tho  connection  and  reputation  of  tho 
pkointiff.  Ho  never  had  seen  a  ease  in  which  defendant  had  been 
guilty  of  more  reprehensible  conduct  as  a  tradesman.  Ho  should, 
therefore,  gi'ant  tho  injunction  in  tho  terms  asked  by  tho  bill.” 

To  Auy  riiOM  Polly.  I  don’t  know  if  anything  I  can  say  naay  bo 
of  use  to  yon,  but  as  I  have  had  oxpcrieucc  of  teaching  little  children 
and  am  very  fond  of  them,  it  will  bo  a  pleasure  to  try  and  help  yon. 
First,  you  must  be  very  gentle  and  swcot-temi)orod  with  them,  and 
more  so  at  their  lessons  than  at  any  other  time.  Be  very,  very  patient. 
This  will  make  them  love  their  lesson  hour.  Appoint  a  time ;  two 
hours  a  day  I  should  reconamend  for  such  little  ones,  and  keep  tho 
hour  punctually  yourself,  and  firmly  require  them  to  do  so  too,  but 
never  appeal  to  your  mamma — make  them  do  it  yourself.  Then  tho 
subjects.  Most  time  must  bo  devoted  to  reading.  Got  a  Nelson’s 
penny  primer  and  an  alphabet  picture-book  for  a  baby  of  four, 
or  a  Chambers’  Standard  II.  for  her  sister,  slates  for  both,  and  a 
copybook  to  bo  written  in  pencil  for  tho  eldest,  and  give  a  picture 
card  for  progress  aud  good  behaviour  once  a  month.  While  tho  eldest 
is  reading  to  you,  carefully  spelling  and  pronouncing  words  she  docs 
not  know  after  you,  make  baby  sit  quietly  by  you  writing  on  her  slate, 
gradually  advancing,  such  things  as  strokes,  circles,  pothooks,  and 
hangers,  tho  vowels  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  and  then  capitals  and  small  jotters, 
and  little  words,  as  “  to,”  “  man,”  “  is,”  and  figures.  Give  them  ideas 
of  numbers  by  making  them  add  balls  or  pencils,  chairs,  or  anything 
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together,  and  show  them  that  throe  strokes  stand  for  the  figure  3,  ot 
rather  the  figure  3  stands  for  them.  Let  no  one  lesson  exceed  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  They  quiekly  tiro,  and  variety  is  pleasant  and 
necessary  for  them.  Give  them  a  little  sewing— make  aprons  for  their 
dolls,  &c. — and  let  them  learn  to  knit  a  garter.  Begin  the  eldest  with 
music.  A  scale  and  easy  exercise  is  enough,  unless  she  has  a  fine  car  ; 
in  that  case  let  her  have  an  easy  tune  soon.  Teach  them  hymns,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Tea  Commandments,  and  tell  them  stories 
from  the  Bible.  tMieu  very  good  end  their  lessons  with  a  story 
varying  from  “Jack  the  Giant-Killer’’  to  stories  of  hot  countries,  the 
wild  animals  in  them,  the  things  wo  liave  fur  breakfast,  and  where  they 
come  from. 

Tijie-T.vble  roK  Two  Chii.dkf.n'  Four  .wd  Six  Years  of  Age. 
Hours  from  10  to  ii  o’clock.  From  10  to  quarter-piist  10  o’clock, 
repeating  hymn  ;  from  <iuarter-past  iota  luilf-past  10,  Scripture  lesson 
and  roiieating  Cateehism;  from  half-past  10  to  ii,  reading,  sjaclling, 
and  oral  lesson;  from  11  tj  quarter-past  ii,  writing  letters  and  figures 
on  slates;  from  quarter-past  ii  to  half -past  ii,  arithmetic  on  ball 
frame;  from  half-past  ii  to  10  to  il,  sewing;  from  lo  to  li  to  il, 
music  and  repeating  new  hymn. 

An  Old  Subscriber  would  bo  glad  to  know  what  is  the  correct 
dress  for  a  groomsman  at  a  wedding  ?  [The  ordinary  morning  dress 
of  an  English  gentleman.]  And  what  are  his  duties  ?  [To  accomiiany 
the  bridegroom,  pay  the  clergyman  and  church  fees,  and  propose  tlie 
health  of  the  bridesmaids.] 

S.  E.  R.  wishes  to  inform  Ivy  that  she  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
copying  of  the  lace  patterns  as  Ivv  requests,  and  if  materials  are  given 
suggests  38.  6d.  for  a  lappet  like  279  in  June  number.  Address  with 
Editor. 

A.  G.  would  bo  glad  if  any  person  wou'  1  kindly  lot  her  know  where 
fclie  can  procure  the  Tinies  newspaper  of  many  years  back. 

A  Lover  of  Cleanliness. — Might  I  raise  a  question  in  your  “  Con- 
Tcrsazione’’  respecting  the  Bathing  in  the  house  of  our  girls  and  boys  ? 
Hitherto  I  have  left  it  to  my  children  to  use  the  bath  at  their  plea¬ 
sure,  insisting  only  upon  a  wash  all  over  once  a  week  for  the  younger 
ones.  I  have,  however,  been  reading  and  thinking  a  good  deal  of  late 
about  the  healthful  influence  on  children  of  plenty  of  soap  and  water, 
and  have  decided,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  bath  compulsory 
every  moming/or  all.  I  have  also  a  strong  opinion  that  boys  and 
girls  should,  if  practicable,  be  required  to  wash  all  over  in  hot  weather 
more  tlian  once  a  day,  and  that  the  tub  and  a  good  scrubbing  should 
bo  regularly  used  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  a  more  advanced  age  than 
is  at  present  the  practice  in  families.  Trouble  is  the  great  objection, 
but  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  plenty  of  servants  should  not  allow 
a  little  additional  trouble  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a 
practice  which,  the  doctor  will  tell  you,  goes  far  towards  preventing 
sickness  and  disease.  Will  any  of  your  family  correspondents  give 
their  experience  and  ideas  ?  Which  is  the  best  sort  of  soap  ?  Com¬ 
mon  soap  I  have  heard.  And  is  not  the  /wind  the  best  of  all  rubbers  ? 

Isoline.  The  Hinckley  Knitting  Macliine  may  be  seen  at  Singer’s 
Sewing  Machine  Depot,  Cheapside.  The  price  is  £5  5s.  It  is  an 
admirable  machine. 

Ad.a  begs  to  recommend  to  those  ladies  who  have  not  met  with 
them  the  very  pretty  and  tasteful  ornaments  in  coral  made  by 
Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico.  Also  the  onyx 
sets,  which  are  extremely  handsome  and  most  moderate  in  price.  Ada 
has  purchased  both  coral  and  onyx  ornaments  for  herself  and  friends. 

Gipsy. — We  are  unable  to  tell  you  what  will  remove  the  mark  left 
by  a  boil  on  the  face.  We  fear  that  no  cosmetic  would  touch  it. 

Instructions  for  Management  of  Barr  and  Sugden’s  Heated  Case. — 
1st.  The  Lamp.  This  should  be  trimmed  with  great  care— in  fact, 
just  as  a  moderator  lamp  is  trimmed  to  prevent  smoking.  It  should 
bo  replenished  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  night  and  morning. 
Immediately  over  the  lamp  a  little  deposit  will  take  place,  which 
should,  with  a  cloth,  be  removed  about  once  a  week.  2nd.  About  one 
inch  of  silver  sand  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  case ;  keep  this  damp,  and 
stand  the  pots  on  it.  3rd.  The  water  tank  should  always  be  three- 
parts  filled  with  water.  4th.  When  seedlings  are  being  raised,  no  air 
to  be  given  till  they  are  up,  and  as  soon  after  as  possible  remove  them 
from  the  case,  or  they  will  draw,  and  then  damp  off.  sth.  When 
striking  cuttings,  first  thing  in  the  morning  give  air  for  about  an  hour, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  (neglecting  this  precaution  the  cuttings 
will  damp  off);  os  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  remove  them  from 
the  case.  6th.  Bear  always  in  mind  the  case  is  simply  for  striking 
cuttings  or  getting  up  seeds,  and  after  this  is  accomplished  they  should 


be  removed  to  a  loss  confined  atmosphere.  7th.  Stove  plants  can  bo 
kept  in  the  case,  using  the  same  precaution  as  recommended  in 
striking  cuttings,  and  perhaps  it  might  bo  desirable  from  time  to  time, 
csijceially  in  a  warm  atmosphere  or  warm  weather,  to  put  the  lamp 
out  for  a  few  hours  daily  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 

A  F.vtiier  writes — “  My  son  has  now  gr.iwn  too  much  to  use  his 
small  toy  horse ;  it  is  now  in  as  good  preservation  as  when  first  now. 
I  bliall  bo  glad  to  jiart  with  same  at  reduced  price,  should  you  know' 
any  one  wanting  a  toy  of  the  kind.  I  alsa  imported  an  American 
horse  (mechanical)  from  New  York  some  two  years  ago,  which  my  son 
has  ridden  occasionally  ever  since ;  ho  can  manage  to  ride  it  (by  him¬ 
self)  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  Action  same  as  natural 
horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle,  by  which  ho  is  directed  or  steered. 
Suitable  from  six  years  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  very 
strong,  and  in  first-rate  condition.  As  I  think  of  sending  my  son  to 
school,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  part  with  this  too.  Cost  £4  103.,  from 
which  I  would  allow  fair  reduction.  I  do  not  think  there  is  another 
like  this  in  England.’’ 

Furniture  Folisii.  Minna  writes  —  “I  have  tried  Granma’s 
Polish  Restorer,  and  find  it  not  only  is  a  most  effective  i>olish,  but  is 
also  so  clean  in  use  that  the  most  delicate  dress  will  not  suffer  by 
contact  with  freshly-polished  furniture.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  point, 
having  had  a  lovely  French  grey  silk  spoilt  by  being  marked  at  a 
friend’s  house  where  I  unfortunately  called  after  the  ‘  spring  clean,’ 
and  therefore  selfishly  beg  my  friends  to  try  Grandma.’’ 

“  Bits  about  Babies.’’ — This  is  an  interesting  account  of  ancient  and 
modern  babies — their  ways  in  general,  and  costume  in  particular,  with 
a  chapter  on  the  various  modes  of  exercising  and  amusing  infimts  in 
this  and  other  countries.  But  the  most  useful  part  of  this  pretty 
volume,  which  is  iirofusely  illustrated,  is  that  devoted  to  the  layette 
for  infants  and  to  short-coating  baby.  Hero  are  given  the  cost  of 
ready-made  layettes,  and  the  quantity  of  material  required  for  a 
home-made  set  of  clothes.  Sketches  are  given  of  most  of  the  aVticlcs 
required,  and  the  whole  work  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  clear  style 
Lkely  to  interest  and  amuse,  as  well  as  impart  information  to  mothers. 

A  Cheap  M.aciiine.  The  demand  for  a  cheap  and  effective  sewing- 
machine  has  produced  a  very  neat-looking  reversible  machine,  called 
“The  Gueliih.’’  The  Guelph  reversible  machine  is  somewhat  upon 
the  well-known  principle  of  the  noted  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Machine,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  looperorhook,  the  Guelph  having  a  “patent 
clastic  loopiag-hook,”  the  elasticity  of  which  precludes  the  chance  of 
breaking  or  entangling  the  thread.  The  Guelph  Machine  works 
either  way  without  changing  the  stitch  or  breaking  the  thread,  and  is 
a  swift  and  silent  machine.  It  is  made  for  hand  at  three  guuicas,  and 
costs,  with  treadle  appliance  and  table,  only  four.  It  fairly  claims  to 
be  one  of  the  cheapest  machines ;  tlie  appliances  are  good,  and  the 
work  produced  is  excellent. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PtlRSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OP 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  and  length  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  sixico  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “  Conversazione.’’  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  bo  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  c-xtra  Sheet  will  consist  of 


From  EIGHT  to  SIXTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  bo  charged 
TWOPENCE. 


The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Jlagazlne, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 

In  the  Supplemental  Conversazione  appear,  this  mouth,  com¬ 


munications  from — 

An  Old  Nurse. 

True  Kindness. 
Woodpecker. 

Antonensis. 

Philos. 

The  Children’s  Advocate. 
A.  J.  W. 

Truth. 

Retired  Surgeon. 

An  Old  Soldier. 

Z.  Z.  (Gloucestershire). 
Materf.amilias. 


Didasculus. 

Amicus. 

An  Old  Boy. 

W.  P.  H. 

A  Teacher  for  Pifteen  Years. 
A.  P.  (Hastings.) 

A  Mother  of  Two  Daughters. 
IIUMMY. 

One  whom  Mrs.  Dwyer  and  Co. 

HAVE  MADE  ASHAMED  OF  BEINO 
AN  ENGLISHWO.MAN. 

&e.  &C. 


Au  -ust  I,  1070.] 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HELEN’S  DOWER,’’  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  EBB. 

ONE  of  the  pretty  garden  scenes  common  enough  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  below  Richmond,  a 
lawn  sloping  gently  down  towards  the  river  from  a 
tastefully-built  cottage,  the  French  windows  of  its  lower 
rooms  opening  to  a  verandah  festooned  with  creeping 
plants,  and  commanding  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
opposite  well-wooded  shore,  with  its  background  of 
distant  hills.  It  is  some  new  charm  in  the  picture 
which  on  this  especial  July  evening  causes  a  passing 
boatman  to  rest  upon  his  oars  and  gaze  upward  with 
appreciative  eyes.  It  even  calls  forth  a  tribute  of  admi¬ 
ration  from  a  sturdy  young  bargeman,  as  he  ceases  work 
for  a  few  moments  to  look  at  it  in  passing. 

“  It  looks  a’ most  as  good  as  a  the-a-ter,  mate.” 

“Ay,  ay,  it’s  all  very  well  for  such  as  them.” 

Two  graceful  girls  sitting  on  a  garden  seat  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  elm  ;  a  young  man  in  a  boating 
dress  half-lying  at  their  feet ;  and  farther  down  towards 
the  river,  in  the  red  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  another 
younger  girl  seated  upon  the  grass,  her  hat  tipped  over 
her  eyes,  her  elbows  upon  her  knees,  and  her  chin 
between  her  hands,  dreaming  over  a  book.  A  heap  of 
soft  white  muslin,  a  glint  of  gold  brown  hair,  two  little 
sunburnt  hands  supporting  a  clear-cut  chin,  a  world  of 
possibilities  in  the  mobile  mouth,  and  the  hint  of  glorious 
eyes  between  the  half-closed  lids,  is  all  that  is  at  present 
vouchsafed  of  Mabel  Vane ;  but  it  helps  out  prettily 
enough  in  the  picture,  nevertheless. 

The  barge  labours  slowly  on  its  way,  and  the  boat¬ 
man  takes  to  his  oars  with  a  sigh  of  envy.  His  own  is 
the  chequered  lot  of  every-day  men.  It  has  not  been 
given  him  to  sun  himself  at  the  feet  of  beautiful  girls. 
When  he  gets  a  little  recreation  in  the  way  of  boating 
after  office  hours,  it  has  to  be  carefully  timed  by  the 
state  of  his  purse,  and  his  rest  aftei  wards  taken  on  the 
top  of  an  omnibus  as  he  returns  home.  And  here  was 
this  man,  not  more  deserving,  and  probably  not  half  so 
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attractive  in  appearance  as  himself  (this  with  a  tender 
caress  of  an  incipient  moustache),  free  to  fasten  his  boat, 
ascend  to  that  paradise,  and  sun  himself  at  the  feet  of 
its  houris  regardless  of  the  flight  of  time.  He  rowed 
slowly  away,  echoing  a  little  less  stoically  the  bargeman’s 
sentiment — 

“  It  is  all  very  well  for  such  as  they  !” 

The  fine  old  trees,  vivid  verdure,  and  gossamer  dresses 
of  the  girls  blend  prettily  in  the  picture,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  repose  of  the  figures  seems  to  indicate  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  are  in  harmony  with  the  peaceful  surroundings. 
A  few  moments  before  they  had  been  in  harmony.  But 
though  their  position  is  unchanged,  and  to  passing  eyes 
the  effect  remains  the  same,  a  crisis  has  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  three  out  of  the  four,  and  the  question  of  their 
future  happiness  or  misery  seems  about  to  be  decided  in 
the  next  few  seconds. 

The  younger  of  the  two  girls  sitting  together  is 
nervously  trying  to  appear  occupied  over  the  work  she 
holds  in  her  trembling  hands  -,  but  the  tender  eyes  are 
too  full  of  tears  to  distinguish  the  threads  of  the  canvas 
— a  burning  blush  suffuses  her  face  even  to  the  slender 
throat,  and  her  dainty  head  is  bowed  in  maidenly  shame. 
For  Winifred  Burton  had  just  lost  self-command  so  far 
as  to  permit  of  a  certain  fact  becoming  apparent  to  her 
companions  (in  her  confusion  she  imagines  it  was  much 
more  apparent  than  it  really  was),  and  being  a  somewhat 
quaint,  old-fashioned  little  body  in  her  notions  about 
feminine  delicacy  she  suffers  accordingly.  It  was  but  a 
half-conscious  word  or  two  in  reference  to  some  lines 
enthusiastically  read  aloud  by  the  younger  girl  sitting 
apart — read  as  much  for  her  own  gratification  as  theirs. 
Only  a  word  or  two  uttered  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  called  forth  by  a  remark  of  Edward 
Maxwell’s  apropos  of  the  poem ;  but  her  secret  was 
revealed,  and  she  knew  that  it  was.  Had  she  been  less 
confused  she  might  have  noticed  the  hot  flush  which 
her  words  brought  to  his  face,  and  the  light  wfiich 
sprang  to  his  eyes.  Both  had  died  away  when  she 
ventured  to  steal  a  glance  towards  him.  He  seemed 
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merely  to  have  turned  away  his  eyes  as  if  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  shore.  No  look  nor  movement 
betrayed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  as  he  strove  to 
wrench  himself  away  from  a  sudden  temptation — so  reso¬ 
lutely  strove,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
result  would  be.  A  brave  man’s  face,  the  brow  already 
marked  with  a  line  or  two,  and  the  command  over  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  seeming  to  indicate  that  this  is  not 
the  first  difficulty  which  Edward  Maxwell  has  had  to 
contend  with,  though  it  may  be  the  greatest. 

The  elder  girl,  or  rather  woman — she  was  at  least 
six-and-twenty — watched  the  two  apparently  in  an  agony 
of  doubt  as  to  what  the  next  few  words  might  tell  her, 
the  expression  of  her  handsome,  clear-cut  features 
growing  set  and  hard,  whilst  all  the  colour  that  could 
fade  had  fled  from  her  face,  and  her  hands  were  clasped 
tightly  over  the  work  in  her  lap.  That  she  feared  what 
she  might  hear  was  evident  in  the  sudden  change  which 
came  into  her  blue  eyes  as  she  turned  them  from  Edward 
Maxwell  to  the  young  girl’s  face ;  also  something  of 
what  Winifred  Burton  might  expect  should  Edith 
Boyne’s  wishes  be  thwarted. 

“  Helen,  tliy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Niccan  barks  of  yore 
That  gently,  o’er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary  wayworn  wanderer  boro 
To  his  owm  native  shore,” 

read  the  young  girl  sitting  in  the  sunlight,  adding,  with¬ 
out  looking  up  from  her  book,  “  His  native  shore, 
Winnie.” 

Edward  Maxw'ell  looked  up  into  Winifred  Burton’s 
face,  his  own  older  and  graver  for  the  struggle  he  had 
gone  through,  then  said  gently — 

“  Thank  God !  it  was  not  only  a  poet’s  graceful 
fancy.  Such  Helens  are  to  be  found.  You  will  make 
some  fortunate  man  a  rare  wife,  Winifred — child.  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  a  seat  at  your  fireside  some¬ 
times  ;  it  is  the  only  glimpse  I  am  likely  to  get  of  matri¬ 
mony.” 

As  he  spoke  the  two  women  seemed  to  change  natures. 
All  the  light  and  colour  died  out  of  Winifred  Burton’s 
face,  and  she  sank  back  in  the  seat  as  if  life  itself  were 
ebbing  away,  whilst  Edith  Boyne  looked  brilliantly 
triumphant. 

After  a  few  moments’  silence,  Winifred  turned  a  little 
white  face,  as  brave  as  his  own,  towards  him,  and  said 
simply  and  quietly — 

“I  am  glad  you  wish  to  be  always  my  friend,  Edward.” 

Fortunately  for  him  their  attention  was  at  that  moment 
diverted. 

“  Come,  girls,  tea  is  waiting.  How  do  you  do,  Ed¬ 
ward  ?  You  will  join  us,  of  course  ?”  said  a  good-look¬ 
ing  matron  of  about  forty  years  age,  stepping  from  the 
verandah  and  advancing  towards  him  as  she  spoke. 

Edward  Maxwell  rose,  went  up  the  slope  to  meet  her, 
and  they  warmly  shook  hands. 

“  Not  this  evening,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Burton.  The  tide 
has  turned  ” — there  was  a  grim  half-smile  upon  his  lips, 
as  if  at  some  mental  application  of  the  words — “  and  I 
want  to  drop  back  easily.” 

“  Nonsense !  You  will  drop  back,  as  you  call  it,  all 
the  easier  for  having  some  refreshment  first.  Come  in 
at  once !”  she  added  good-humouredly.  “  You  shall  not 


stay  a  moment  later  than  you  please,  and  if  you  don’t 
care  for  tea,  we  will  have  in  the  substantials.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  but  I  must  get  back  at  once.” 

He  gravely  shook  hands  with  each,  went  down  to¬ 
wards  the  river  again,  and  they  heard  the  plash  of  his 
oars  as  he  rowed  away. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  Edward  to-night  ?  Have 
you  offended  him,  either  of  you  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Burton, 
leading  the  way  back  to  the  house. 

“  Offended  !  Edward  offended,  aunt  Sarah  ?  What 
made  you  think  so  ?”  asked  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girls,  Mabel  Vane,  who  had  been  in  the  clouds  during 
the  short  episode  which  had  had  such  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  others. 

“  Well,  offended  is  not  the  word,  perhaps,  my  dear. 
He  is  not  apt  to  take  offence,  I  know.  But  he  looked  so 
unusually  solemn,  and  it  is  so  unlike  him  to  refuse  to 
come  in.” 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Burton, 
who  still  looked  a  little  perplexed,  went  on — 

“  Edward  is  such  an  old  friend,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  your  papa’s,  Winnie.  I  should  be  really 
sorry  if  I  could  not  keep  upon  friendly  terms  with  him; 
and  yet  ” — she  glanced  anxiously  at  the  three  girls  ;  here, 
she  thought,  was  a  very  good  opening  for  saying  some¬ 
thing  she  had  long  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
say,  and  added  more  decidedly — “  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  is  altogether  wise  of  us  to  encourage  him  here 
quite  so  often  as  we  have  done  of  late.  You  see,  he  is 
not  objectionable  in  appearance,  and  all  people  do  not 
understand  as  we  do  that  he  is  unmarriageable.  It  might 
be  thought — he  might  prevent  more  eligible  men  coming 
forward,  you  know,  and  really  with  two  ” — she  nodded 
kindly  towards  Edith  Boyne — “  I  may  say  ih)-ce  girls  to 
settle  in  life,  it  behoves  us  to  study  appearances  a  little. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  downright  foolishness  to  place  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  our  own  way  !” 

Two  of  her  hearers  made  no  reply,  appearing  too 
much  preoccupied  to  give  any  heed  to  her  counsel.  But 
Mabel  Vane  impetuously  burst  out — 

“Edward  a  stumbling-block!  Unmarriageable!  Why, 
aunt  Sarah,  I  can  imagine  a  girl  ” — she  glanced  mis¬ 
chievously  at  her  cousin  Winifred — “  being  deeply,  de¬ 
liciously  in  love  with  him.  He  is  just  the  very  hero - ” 

“  Hero,  indeed !  I  do  wish  you  had  a  little  more 
common  sense  and  less  romance,  Mabel.” 

“  My  dear  aunty,  why  is  Edward  unmarriage.ible  r” 

“  Nonsense,  Mabel !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
I’m  sure  he  always  speaks  openly  enough  about  his  non¬ 
success  in  life.  He  is  poor,  and  likely  to  be  poor.  It 
would  be  quite  ridiculous  for  him  to  think  of  marrying 
on  the  pittance  he  earns  at  journal-writing,  or  whatever 
it  is — it’s  barely  respectable.  He  ought  to  be  aware  that 
it  would  be  dishonourable  for  him  to  try  to  win  any 
girl’s  affections  ;  and  if  I  thought  he  had  betrayed 

the  trust  I  placed  in  him - ”  Mrs.  Burton  was  now 

really  angry  or  afraid,  and  her  face  expressed  it,  as  she 
glanced  anxiously  at  her  daughter’s  p.^'e  face  and  down¬ 
cast  eyes* 

“  Edward  has  not  betrayed  your  trust,  mamma.” 

The  words  were  spoken  quietly  and  firmly,  yet  there 
was  the  ring  of  anguish  in  them  to  those  that  could 
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ftear.  Not  to  her  mother — to  Mrs.  Burton  words  ex¬ 
pressed  simply  their  own  meaning,  not  the  speaker’s, 
and  her  brow  cleared  at  once. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I’m  sure,  my  dear ;  it  is  so 
much  pleasanter  to  think  well  of  people.”  And  her  fears 
being  allayed,  she  went  on  generously — “  As  I  said,  I 
always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Edward.  He  is  not 
deficient  in  sense,  except  in  the  matter  of  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence,  and,  I  do  believe,  morally  unexception¬ 
able.”  Then,  lest  she  had  allowed  too  much,  she  added, 
with  a  wise  little  nod  of  the  head,  “  As  a  single  man.” 

Which  criticism  was  received  characteristically  by  the 
three  girls.  Mabel  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  Winifred 
blushed  rosy  red,  and  became  paler  than  before,  whilst 
Edith  satirically  curved  her  lips,  drew  her  head  proudly 
back,  and  flashed  a  look  of  scorn  at  the  speaker.  Then, 
declining  any  more  tea,  and  murmuring  something  about 
the  heat,  she  rose  and  went  out  into  the  open  air  again, 
across  the  lawn  down  towards  the  river. 

“I  am  so  very  awkwardly  placed,  you  see,”  confi¬ 
dentially  went  on  Mrs.  Burton  to  the  other  two  as  Edith 
passed  out  of  hearing.  “  Three  marriageable  girls,  and 
all  in  each  other’s  way.  Edith  and  Winnie  almost  alike 
too  !”  To  Mrs.  Burton  having  the  same  coloured  hair 
and  eyes  made  people  alike.  “  Only  I  must  confess  that 
Edith  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  attractiveness.  The 
three  inches  difference  in  the  height  seems  to  give  so 
much  more  style.  Her  way  of  dressing,  too.  You  really 
must  pay  more  attention  to  your  appearance,  Winnie,  or 
we  shall  have  you  on  the  old  maids’  list  before  your  time.” 

But  not  even  that  solemn  warning  seemed  to  have  any 
terrifying  effect  upon  her  daughter,  if,  indeed,  she  heard 
it.  Her  mother  continued  in  rather  a  vexed  tone,  for 
though  her  arguments  remained  unanswered,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  they  were  accepted — 

“  Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  much  in  each 
other’s  way.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  let 
Edith  do  what  she  was  educated  and  expected  to  do — 
earn  her  bread  in  an  independent  way.  Not  that  I  have 
the  slightest  objection  to  her  personally,  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  I  say  now,  what  I  said  at  first,  it  was  very 
foolish  to  have  her  living  permanently  with  us,  and  I 
only  wish  1  had  kept  more  firmly  to  my  decision  against 
the  plan.  What  is  to  become  of  her  when  you  marry  ? 
You  can’t  expect  your  husbands  to  offer  her  a  home.” 

“  But  you  forget  how  likely  she  is  to  marry  first, 
aunt  Sarah.  Winnie  and  I  are  free  at  present  (are  we 
not,  Winnie  ?),  but  if  Edith  is  not  soon  engaged  to  one 
of  her  admirers,  it  will  be  her  own  fault.  At  the  Slades’ 
lawn  party  the  other  day  she  had  all  the  gentlemen  to 
herself.” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  that,”  irritably  replied  Mrs.  Burton. 
“  That’s  just  what  I’ve  been  saying.  There  will  be  no 
chance  for  either  of  you  so  long  as  she  is  present.  We 
couldn’t  now  do  better  perhaps  than  give  her  all  the  op¬ 
portunity  we  can  for  securing  a  good  match,  and  get  her 
off  our  hands  as  quickly  as  possible  in  that  way.  If  Mr. 
Thorne  comes  to-night,  let  him  see  her  alone.  We  can 
manage  it  very  well  for  her  if  she  stays  where  she  is.” 

“  Mr.  Thorne  !  You  are  not  thinking  of  him  as  a 
husband  for  Edith,  aunt  Sarah.  I  am  sure  she  would 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  marrying  an  old  man  like  him  !” 


“  She  is  more  sensible  than  you  give  her  credit  for 
being,  and  when  a  few  more  years  are  added  to  your  own 
age,  you  will  not  be  so  ready  to  call  others  old,  Mabel. 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  Winnie  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  such  an  offer.  His  income  must 
be  at  least  four  thousand  !  ’ 

“  See  what  you  have  lost,  Winnie  !”  said  Mabel, 
with  a  merry  glance  towards  her  cousin. 

But  Winifred  shrank  from  notice,  burying  herself 
amidst  pillows  in  the  corner  of  a  couch,  and  apparently 
becoming  absorbed  in  a  book  which  she  held  so  as  to 
screen  her  face.  Mrs.  Burton  got  out  her  woolwork, 
and  soon  forgot  her  little  perplexities  in  the  endeavour 
to  complete  a  certain  task  which  she  set  herself.  Mabel 
Vane  carried  some  cushions  out  to  the  verandah,  where 
she  improvised  a  couch  amongst  the  flowers,  and  got 
through  the  time  in  Mabel  fashion,  revelling  in  her  mere 
existence,  steeped  in  romance,  aqd  seeing  everything 
through  an  atmosphere  too  rarefied  to  be  quite  healthy. 


CHAPTER  II 

EDITH  BOYNE. 

DITH  BOYNE  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrade, 
her  eyes  turned  eagerly  in  the  direction  Edward 
Maxwell’s  boat  had  taken. 

“  He  does  not  care  for  her !  He  is  free,  and  there 
must  be  at  least  a  chance  for  me.  Could  I  but  win  his 
love,  it  would  be  more  to  me  than  to  any  other  living 
woman !  No  one  could  appreciate  him — none  could 
love  him  as  I  love  him  !  With  him  I  could  be  a  good 
woman.  Give  me  but  the  hope  of  his  love,  and  I  will 
root  every  evil  desire  out  of  my  heart — I  will — I  will !” 
she  whispered  with  fierce  eagerness,  as  though  she  were 
striving  to  make  a  bargain  with  some  unseen  power. 
“  Poverty  with  him  !  who  could  be  poor  ? — yes,  she 
might  be — she  could  never  know  him  as’I  know  him  1 
Ah,  love  me  Edward,  love  me,  and  make  me  what  you 
will !” 

She  half  stretched  forth  her  arms  as  she  spoke — the 
expression  of  her  face  softened  by  her  new  hopes  into  a 
more  tender  womanly  beauty.  She  caught  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  footstep,  and  turned  sharply  round. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Thorne,  very  considerate  of  them  to  give 
you  the  opportunity.  I’m  sure ;  but  it  is  too  late  now. 
No  hope  for  you  now,  good  man  !”  she  mentally  ejacu¬ 
lated,  making  a  little  mocking  curtsey  to  the  plain¬ 
looking  elderly  man  who  came  goutily  down  towards 
her.  She  had  used  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
offer  which  she  now  felt  sure  he  came  to  make  ;  only  a 
few  hours  since  it  had  been  her  one  ambition  to  become 
mistress  of  Thorne  Hall  and  all  the  Thorne  possessions. 
Now  !  She  laughed  aloud  as  he  laboriously  made  his  way 
down  the  smooth  lawn,  keenly  conscious  of  his  large  mis¬ 
shapen  feet,  ungainly  figure,  and  dull,  expressionless  face. 

“  You  do  not  come  downhill  very  comfortably,  Mr. 
Thorne.” 

He  looked  rather  puzzled  for  a  few  moments.  Never 
before  had  he  heard  Edith  Boyne  speak  in  that  tone. 
Then  he  replied,  with  a  doubtful  little  smile,  “  The 
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descent  is  rather  steep  ;  but  I  am  more  than  rewarded 
at  finding  you  here,  and  alone,” 

And  he  leaned  against  the  balustrade,  gazing  with 
admiring  eyes  at  the  woman  he  was  hoping  to  make  his 
wife. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  rewards  and  punishments  ?” 

The  puzzled  expression  came  back  to  his  face ;  he 
was  even  more  puzzled  by  her  manner  than  by  her 
words,  although  both  were  very  different  to  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  from  her.  But  her  eyes  were 
laughing,  and  she  looked  so  altogether  attractive,  that 
his  face  cleared  again. 

“  I  believe  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  reward  or 
punish  me,”  he  replied  tenderly. 

“  Why  should  I  do  either  ?” 

He  hesitated  a  little,  then  remembering  the  many  oc¬ 
casions  upon  which  she  had  shown  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  predilection  for  him  before  he  had  quite  made  up 
his  own  mind  to  matrimony,  he  allowed  for  a  little 
toquettishness  on  her  side  now.  Laying  his  hand  upon 
jers,  and  looking  as  lover-like  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  look,  he  said — 

“  The  sincerity  of  my  attachment  might  claim  some 
reward.  May  I  beg  it.  Miss  Boyne — Edith  ?” 

“  What  reward  ?” 

“  Surely  by  this  time  my  intentions  must  have  become 
evident  to  you  (he  might  have  added,  as  were  yours  to 
me).  You  must  be  aware  that  it  is  my  one  ambition  to 
call  you  my  wife  ?” 

“  That  is  unfortunate,  really  ;  for  it  is  an  ambition 
that  will  not  be  gratified,  Mr.  Thorne.” 

She  spoke  coldly  and  carelessly,  eyeing  him  with  some 
amusement.  Though  she  knew  that  she  had  designedly 
led  him  on  to  make  the  offer,  she  had  not  one  moment’s 
womanly  feeling  for  the  man  she  made  ridiculous.  She 
has  just  been  telling  herself  that  if  she  obtained  the  one 
desire  of  her  heart — Edward  Maxwell’s  love — her  whole 
nature  would  soften  and  change  for  the  better.  It  now 
seemed  just  possible  that  she  might  obtain  her  desire — 
he  himself  had  openly  stated  that  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way — and  the  highest  happiness  she  could  con¬ 
ceive  might  be  within  her  reach ;  her  senses  were 
steeped  in  the  intoxication  of  the  hope,  and  yet  she 
could  be  amused  at  the  awkward  embarrassment  in 
which  she  had  placed  the  man  before  her. 

“  Then  I  am  to  understand - ”  he  stammered  out. 

“  That  I  quite  decline  the  honour  intended  me,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Thorne.” 

He  stood  gazing  at  her  a  few  moments  as  though 
doubtful  whether  he  had  heard  aright.  But  he  was  not 
quite  so  obtuse  as  she  gave  him  credit  for  being ;  he 
began  to  perceive  something  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
woman  (indeed,  she  took  no  pains  to  hide  it),  and  turned 
away  disillusioned  and  indignant. 

She  watched  him  slowly  ascend  the  slope,  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile  upon  her  lips. 

“  What  a  contrast !”  she  murmured. 

Then  she  dismissed  Mr.  Thorne  from  her  thoughts, 
and  once  more  fell  into  a  delicious  reverie,  her  beautiful 
face  expressing  something  of  the  intense  passion  which 
she  believed  to  be  the  highest  love.  Was  she  not  ready 
lo  share  Edward  Maxwell’s  poverty — to  give  up  all  am¬ 


bition  but  that  of  becoming  his  wife — to  be  good  for  his 
sake — good  ?” 

She  told  herself  that  until  now  everything  had  gone 
against  her  in  life.  She  could  not  remember  ever  having 
had  a  mother’s  love  and  care.  Her  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  were  of  a  mean,  dirty  home,  with  a  commonplace 
and  not  too  kind  woman,  who  acted  as  nurse,  and 
showed  very  plainly  that  she  was  underpaid  for  the  little 
she  did  for  her  charge.  At  an  early  age  Editli  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  this  comfortless  home  to  the  cold  kindness 
of  a  needy  schoolmistress.  But  the  small  yearly  sum 
paid  for  her  maintenance  was  discontinued  as  soon  as  she 
was  old  enough  to  act  as  pupil  teacher,  and  she  was  in¬ 
formed  that  she  must  thenceforth  depend  upon  her  own 
exertions  for  her  daily  bread.  With  this  information 
was  given  the  additional  sting,  that,  up  to  that  time,  she 
owed  her  education  to  charity. 

Slowly  and  arduously  she  went  through  long  years  of 
preparation  to  enable  her  to  take  the  position  of  a  gover¬ 
ness,  paying  for  every  lesson,  grudgingly  and  carelessly 
bestowed,  with  the  hardest  toil ;  for  though  she  hated 
the  work,  her  ambition  was  greater  than  her  hatred,  and 
she  knew  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  on  in 
life  open  to  her.  Steadily  making  her  way  from  in¬ 
ferior  to  better,  and  from  better  to  best  class  schools, 
she  was  engaged  in  a  finishing  establishment  at  Clifton, 
when  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  cousins  Winifred 
and  Mabel.  They  had  been  educated  at  home,  and  sent 
to  Clifton  for  the  orthodox  one  year’s  finishing.  Up  to 
that  period  they  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
gentlewoman  who,  like  the  term  itself,  had  grown  slightly 
out  of  date.  Very  conscientiously  did  Miss  Douglass 
train  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  and,  she  flattered  herself, 
with  the  best  success.  But  when  they  were  respec¬ 
tively  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Burton 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  behind  the 
times.  It  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  error.  So  tho¬ 
roughly  had  Miss  Douglass’s  pupils  imbibed  her  tastes 
and  opinions,  that  the  finishing  process  failed  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Winifred’s  quaint,  delicate  little  ways,  Mabel’s  ro¬ 
mance,  or  what  their  school  companions  laughed  at  as 
ultra  old-world  notions. 

Edith  Boyne  was  quick  to  discover  that  these  two 
young  girls  were  more  naturally  adapted  for  step¬ 
ping-stones  than  any  she  had  yet  met  with.  They 
were  inclined  to  be  romantic  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
attachments  ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  had 
independent  means,  without  the  usual  inconvenient  accom¬ 
paniments  of  sharp-eyed  male  guardians  to  watch  their 
interests.  From  the  first  she  used  all  the  means  in  her 
power  to  ingratiate  herself  with  them,  and  turn  what  she 
considered  to  be  their  weaknesses  to  her  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Adopting  the  role  of  martyrdom,  she  was  ever 
deploring  her  unenviable  position  and  dislike  for  the 
narrow  sameness  of  her  life,  at  the  same  time  managing 
to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  and  romance  around  her  early 
history  which  was  especially  attractive  to  them. 

She  succeeded  even  better  than  she  had  hoped  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  When  the  cousins  were  leaving  school  she 
received  a  cordial  invitation  to  accompany  them  home  for 
the  long  autumn  vacation.  She  was  kindly  welcomed, 
and  played  her  cards  so  well  that  when  the  time  fixed 
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for  her  stay  had  expired,  she  was  asked  to  make  the 
cottage  her  home,  with  Mrs.  Burton’s  consent,  though  not 
with  her  entire  approval. 

Mr.  Burton  had  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  prosperous  career  at  the  bar,  leaving  his  widow  and 
baby  daughter  Winifred  moderately  well  provided  for. 
Mabel  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  Mr.  Burton’s  sister, 
who  with  her  husband.  Major  Vane,  had  died  during 
an  epidemic  in  India,  leaving  their  only  child  to  their 
guardianship.  Thus  the  cousins  had  grown  up  together 
as  sisters  warmly  attached,  and  as  much  alike  in  their 
tastes  and  habits  as  the  difference  in  their  characters 
would  admit. 

Edith  Boyne  had  for  a  time  appreciated  and  responded 
to  the  kindly  hearts  that  strove  to  make  her  forget  the 
disadvantages  of  her  previous  life,  and  to  feel  that  she 
had  at  length  found  a  home.  Doubtful  as  she  was  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  much  as  she  had  at  first 
striven  to  induce  her  children  to  abandon  it,  Mrs.  Burton 
was  too  genuinely  kind-hearted  to  behave  otherwise  than 
well  to  Edith  when  it  was  once  settled.  She  had,  besides, 
only  objeetc  d  upon  prudential  grounds.  In  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  preferred  the  society  of  Edith  Boyne  to  that 
of  the  more  sensitive,  refined,  and  consequently  more 
incomprehensible  Miss  Douglass.  Thus  Edith  Boyne 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  themselves ;  dressed  as 
she  chose — indeed,  coming  off  extremely  well  in  the 
latter  respect,  so  eager  was  each  to  add  to  her  store — 
and  introduced  to  their  little  coterie  under  the  best 
auspices. 

But  for  one  thing  she  would  have  been  more  than 
content  with  her  lot — so  she  told  herself.  Edward 
Maxwell,  a  distant  connection  of  her  husband’s,  re¬ 
newed  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Burton,  and  became 
a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  cottage.  She  did 
not  perceive  that,  according  to  her  theory  of  proper 
engagements,  he  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  visit 
them  too  frequently.  It  was  enough,  she  thought,  that 
her  charges  knew  his  history,  knowing  that  no  girl  in 
her  senses  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in  love  with 
him. 

There  was  nothing  very  exceptional  in  his  history  ;  it 
seemed  simply  a  chapter  of  mistakes.  He  and  a  cousin 
had  been  adopted  by  a  wealthy  uncle,  educated  together, 
and  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  his  joint  heirs.  But 
some  error  committed  by  Hugh,  the  younger,  whilst 
they  were  at  college,  turned  the  balance  in  Edward  Max¬ 
well’s  favour.  Ilugh  was  arbitrarily  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  work  his  way  as  best  he  might,  and  Edward 
was  summoned  to  take  the  position  of  his  uncle’s  sole 
heir.  Companions  from  boyhood,  the  two  had  shared 
the  scrapes  and  punishments  appertaining  to  healthy, 
high-spirited  lads,  and  were  attached  to  each  other  in  no 
common  degree.  It  was,  therefore,  especially  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  elder  to  be  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  knowing 
that  Hugh  was  struggling  against,  it  might  be,  poverty ; 
and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  induce  his 
uncle  to  revoke  his  harsh  sentence.  But  his  efforts  were 
fruitless  until  by  a  lucky  chance  he  obtained  evidence 
that  his  cousin  had  been  blameless  in  the  matter  for 
which  he  was  suffering.  The  affair  was  a  gambling 
transaction  in  which  Hugh  had  been  altogether  sinned 


against,  and  as  soon  as  Edvvard  obtained  proofs  of  his 
cousin’s  innocence,  he  laid  them  before  his  uncle.  The 
old  man  was  ready  to  forgive  Hugh  and  welcome  him 
back  to  his  house  again  ;  but  with  one  of  the  strange 
contrarieties  of  crotchety  people,  he  could  not  forgive 
Edward  Maxwell  for  knowing  that  he  had  acted  harshly 
and  unjustly,  although  he  made  no  display  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death,  when  the  two 
young  men  were  respectively  five-and-twenty  and  seven- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  Hugh,  the  youngest.  The 
latter  took  it  for  granted  that  the  money  should  be 
shared  between  them  ;  but  that  Edward  Maxwell  would 
not  hear  of.  He  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  and,  notwithstanding  his  cousin’s  arguments, 
he  knew  it  would  be  giving  up  his  independence  if  he 
accepted  wealth  in  that  way. 

With  a  few  hundreds  inherited  from  his  mother,  he 
tried  his  chance  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  and  re¬ 
turned  not  much  richer  than  he  went.  Then  he  drifted 
about  London  for  awhile,  always  welcome  amongst  his 
old  friends,  but  always  preserving  his  independence, 
openly  living  the  life  of  a  poor  man,  neither  proud  nor 
ashamed  of  his  poverty.  He  managed,  meanwhile,  to 
find  a  little  occupation  according  to  his  tastes,  and  at 
length  secured  a  modest  position  in  the  world  of  letters, 
finding  sufficient  work  and  sufficient  remuneration  for 
his  need,  never  beyond  ;  he  was  too  apt  to  elaborate  his 
work,  and  spent  too  much  time  in  collecting  evidence  to 
gain  a  fortune  with  his  pen.  He  was  the  very  best 
companion  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  her  charges 
could  Mrs.  Burton  have  imbued  them  with  her  own 
notions  sufficiently  to  keep  them  heart-whole.  He  care¬ 
fully  guided  their  tastes,  choosing  the  books  they  read 
and  the  amusements  they  entered  into  as  carefully  as 
might  an  elder  brother.  But  of  late  he  had  begun  to 
find  that  he  could  not  act  the  elder  brother  with  impu¬ 
nity  towards  one  of  his  companions,  although  he  did  not 
suspect  that  his  feeling  was  reciprocated.  That  day, 
when  Winifred  had  so  far  lost  self-control  as  to  let  him 
read  her  heart,  he  perceived  that  the  time  for  trial  and 
separation  was  come,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  alone.  He  did  not  deceive  himself  with  hope ; 
the  moment  her  love  became  evident  to  him  he  realised 
his  own  poverty  as  he  had  never  before  realised  it.  With 
his  opinions  about  marriage,  and  knowledge  of  Winifred, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  ask  her  to  share  a  poor 
man’s  home.  But  he  was  too  honourable  to  wish  her  to 
share  such  poverty  as  he  knew  his  might  come  to  be. 
Now  that  the  impetus  had  come  it  seemed  too  late  to 
better  his  position  ;  Fortune  is  coy  to  her  most  perse¬ 
vering  admirers,  and  Edward  Maxwell  had  hitherto  paid 
no  court  to  her ;  indeed,  he  was  only  just  becoming 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  gifts  she  has  to  bestow. 
Though  ready  enough  to  work,  he  was  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  having  been  trained  to  any  profession, 
and  was  still  more  unfitted  for  commercial  pursuits. 

He  was  too  absorbed  in  the  mingled  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  discovery  to  notice  the  fact,  which  was 
equally  apparent  at  the  moment,  that  Winifred  Burton’s 
was  not  the  only  heart  he  had  won.  Little  did  he 
imagine  that  Edith  Boyne  loved  him  with  all  the  wild. 
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reckless  passion  her  nature  was  capable  of,  though  she 
believed  her  love  to  be  hopeless.  Until  that  day  she 
had  suspected  that  the  prize  she  coveted  was  for  Wini¬ 
fred,  and  this  suspicion  had  embittered  the  last  two  or 
three  months  of  her  life  at  the  cottage.  But  now,  she 
told  herself,  had  come  the  proof  that  she  had  been  mis¬ 
taken.  He  was  not  in  love  with  Winifred — nay,  he 
could  never  have  been  -.  nothing  could  have  been  more 
marked  than  his  words — she  was  not  to  hope. 

“  And  there  must  be  at  least  a  chance  for  me,”  she 
whispered. 

“  My  dear  Edith,  are  you  still  there  ?  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  sitting  so  long  on  those  damp 
steps  ?”  called  out  Mrs.  Burton  from  the  window,  after 
an  hour  or  two  had  elapsed. 

“  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you  ;  it’s  perfectly  delicious 
here!”  replied  Edith, going  a  step  or  two  farther  down  to¬ 
wards  the  retreating  water  as  she  spoke.  “  More  delicious 
than  anything  you  can  conceive,”  she  apostrophised  Mrs. 
Burton.  “  1  could  no  more  endure  your  wool  talk  to¬ 
night  than  I  could  bear  listening  to  old  'I'horne’s  idea  of 
what  love  is  !”  And  she  sat  on,  thinking  of  Edward 
Maxwell,  watching  the  river  flowing  at  her  feet,  and 
once,  in  the  playfulness  of  her  new  hopes,  launched  a 
little  paper  boat,  laden  with  a  rosebud  and  a  kiss,  bid¬ 
ding  it  follow  him. 

“  Very  foolish  of  her,  I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
“  though  she  does  not  easily  catch  cold,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Thorne  has  made  the  best  of  his  opportunity,  per¬ 
haps,  and  she  is  thinking  about  her  new  prospects. 
His  going  straight  through  the  house  without  looking 
in  here  for  his  usual  chat,  seems  as  if  something  has 
occurred,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

No  reply.  Mrs.  Burton  went  comfortably  on  with 
her  grounding,  quite  unconscious  that  a  crisis  had  occurred 
in  the  lives  of  those  about  her.  Once,  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  she  remarked  that  Mabel  was  getting  to  dream 
away  her  time  worse  than  ever,  and  that  Winnie  seemed 
unusually  quiet  to-night.  But  the  faint  murmur  of  a 
protest,  as  though  issuing  from  within  the  gates  of 
dreamland,  against  all  disturbers,  from  Mabel,  and“  Read¬ 
ing,  mamma,”  from  Winifred,  quite  satisfied  her. 

Poor  Winifred  !  She  was  reading  a  sad  little  story 
enough,  all  the  sadder  for  being  her  own,  of  a  life  to 
be  lived  out  alone,  however  long  and  troubled  it  might 
be.  Alone !  The  bare  thought  was  terrible  to  her 
gentle,  loving  nature,  which  was  of  the  tendril  kind. 
Yet  it  had  to  be  borne  as  best  it  might ;  there  can  be  no 
second  love  for  such  as  Winifred  Maxwell,  and  she 
knew  it.  She  did  not  suspect  that  her  love  was  returned. 
In  her  womanly  shame  at  having  laid  bare  her  heart  to 
him,  she  had  failed  to  read  what  was  so  plainly  written 
in  his  face.  She  had  heard  him  ask  leave  to  visit  her 
when  she  was  another  man’s  wife,  and  that  was  enough, 
she  thought,  to  prove  that  he  did  not  care  for  her  in  the 
way  she  wished  to  be  cared  for. 

Before  the  twilight  ended  Mrs.  Burton  had  a  lamp 
brought  in,  that  she  might  lose  no  time  in  getting  on 
with  her  work.  But  the  blinds  remained  undrawn — 
there  could  be  no  intruding  eyes,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  a  passing  boatman — and  the  lamplight,  concentred  in 
one  spot,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  floods  of  moon¬ 


light  streaming  over  the  lawn,  and  flowers,  and  shining 
river. 

The  hours  went  softly  by-,  not  a  sound  was  heard 
save  the  occasional  trill  of  a  nightingale  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore,  or  the  clank  of  a  chain  as  a  barge  crept  slowly 
along  the  river.  It  was  a  quiet,  graceful  scene  both 
within  and  without.  The  well-furnished  room,  decorated 
with  the  numberless  pretty  knick-knackery  with  which 
women  love  to  surround  themselves  ;  the  calm,  fair 
matron,  with  apparently  no  other  cause  for  anxiety  save 
the  slight  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  filoselle  will  be 
required  to  complete  her  work ;  her  daughter,  half 
hidden  amid  the  pillows  of  a  couch,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  ;  outside,  under  the  verandah,  lazy,  happy  Mabel, 
her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head  and  her  eyes  holding 
converse  with  the  stars  ;  and  farther  down  in  the  moon¬ 
light  the  beautiful  Edith  Boyne  watching  the  flowing 
river  with  a  bright  smile  upon  her  face. 

“  Dear  me ;  can  it  be  that  time  ?”  ejaculated  blrs. 
Burton  as  a  clock  chimed  ten.  “  I  cpite  thought  to  have 
filled  in  this  rose  to-night.  Well,  I  will  give  myself 
another  half-hour.” 

A  maid  opened  the  room  door,  looking  in  with  a  sur¬ 
prised  face. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell,  ma’am.” 

Her  mistress  looked  a  great  deal  more  than  surprised 
Was  it  Edward  Maxwell  who  came  rushing  in,  hurry¬ 
ing  and  stumbing  over  the  numerous  impediments  with 
which  she  loved  to  fill  her  room,  more  like  a  schoolboy 
broke  loose  than  his  own  grave  self  ? 

“  Edward  !  Why  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter? — 
are  you  crazed  ?”  And  indeed  he  looked  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  unlike  himself  to  provoke  the  question. 

“  Nearly.” 

But  as  he  came  more  fully  within  the  ring  of  lamp 
light  surrounding  her  table  it  became  evident  that  if  he 
had  lost  his  senses  it  was  with  joy. 

“  Where  is  Winnie  ?” 

Winifred  slipped  out  of  her  corner  and  advanced  to¬ 
wards  him,  though  with  hesitating  steps  and  a  timid 
fluttering  at  the  heart. 

“  I  am  here,  Edward.” 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  “  My  Winnie  !  Thank 
God,  mine !” 

She  gave  one  look  up  into  his  face,  then  with  a  little 
sob  laid  her  head  back  where  he  had  placed  it  upon  his 
breast,  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  had  come  almost  too 
suddenly. 

“  Dear  me  !  Good  gracious  me  !  Edward  ! — Mr. 
Maxwell !” 

“  Presently.” 

“  But  I  cannot  allow — Winifred,  you  strangely  forget 
yourself !” 

But  Winifred  seemed  almost  demented  too.  Before 
her  mother’s  eyes  she  was  reaching  up  to  pat  his  face,  as 
though  to  make  quite  sure  she  was  not  dreaming,  stoop¬ 
ing  down  to  rub  her  cheek  against  his  hand,  and  be¬ 
having  altogether  more  like  a  bold,  ridiculous  kitten 
than  the  shy,  modest  Winnie,  whilst  the  grave  Edward 
Maxwell  was  transformed  into  a  most  demonstrative 
lover,  frantically  kissing  the  little  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  almost  crying  over  it. 
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For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Burton  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  speechless  with  astonishment  and  annoyance.  Then 
she  made  another  protest. 

“  I  must  request  an  explanation  of  this — this  conduct !” 

“  Yes,  presently.”  And  the  performance  went  on 
as  though  she  were  of  no  more  importance  than  one  of 
her  own  chairs. 

Mabel’s  voice,  chanting  some  quaint  ditty  to  the  moon, 
brought  Winifred  to  her  senses  again.  Rescuing  her 
pretty  head,  its  soft  hair  tumbled  as  it  had  never  been 
known  to  be  tumbled  before,  she  shrank  shyly  back 
into  the  friendly  shadow  again.  Edward  Maxwell  also 
somcwh.at  recovered  his  self-possession. 

“  You  must  excuse  my  not  explaining  to  you  at  once,” 
he  said  with  a  smile,  extending  his  hand  towards  Mrs. 
Burton,  “  but  I  have  been  a  starving  man  so  long.” 

“  Starving !  Oh,  Edward,  I  never  thought  it  had 
come  to  that !”  exclaimed  the  literal  lady,  so  much 
shocked  at  the  idea  as  for  the  moment  to  forget  the 
cause  of  her  annoyance. 

He  laughed  out  merrily  at  her  look  of  distress,  then 
took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  said  more  soberly — “  I  did 
not  mean  starving  for  want  of  bread,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Burton,  but  simply  this,  that  a  few  hours  ago  Winnie 
seemed  as  far  from  me  as  the  stars,  and  now  she  is  mine.” 

“  Upon  my  word !  You  take  things  very  much 
for  granted,  I  think,  IVIr.  Maxwell,”  she  replied,  as 
thoroughly  out  of  humour  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
be.  “  As  to  Winifred,  I  consider  her  behaviour  most 
indelicate.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  that  a  child  of  mine 
should  be  so  ready  to  throw  herself  into  any  man’s 
arms.  In  my  young  days  girls  required  a  little  wooing, 
but  really - ” 

“  Di'ar  mother !”  pleaded  Winnie,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  burning  checks,  as  she  knelt  by  Mrs.  Burton’s 
side  and  strove  to  get  possession  of  her  hand,  looking 
not  a  little  ashamed  of  the  part  she  had  played  in  the 
late  performance. 

“  Well,  Winnie,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?” 

It  turned  out  that  Winnie  had  got  nothing  to  say. 
Being  nestled  up  to  and  kissed,  Mrs.  Burton  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  inclined  to  regard  as  an  argu¬ 
ment. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  ?”  put  in  Edward 
Maxwell.  “  I  can  do  it  in  a  few  words,  for  it  lies  in  a 
nutshell — fancy  one’s  happiness  in  a  nutshell.  This 
afternoon  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  this  evening  I  am  a 
rich  one,  comparatively — rich  enough  to  ask  Winnie  to 
be  my  wife.  My  cousin  has  procured  me  an  under¬ 
secretaryship  to  an  influential  company,  and  the  salary 
offered,  with  my  own  mite  and  Winnie’s,  will  give  us  a 
very  fair  start.  I  found  the  news  awaiting  me  at  my 
chambers,  and  returned  here  at  once.” 

But  Mrs.  Burton  could  not  get  used  to  the  situation 
so  easily. 

“  I  really  do  not  see  that  the  prospect  is  very  grand 
for  Winnie,  now.” 

“  No — very  far  from  grand.” 

“  And  she  had  not  even  heard  that  much  when  she 
threw  herself  into  your  arms  ?” 

“  Certainly  a  want  of  prudence  on  her  part.” 

“  It  is  such  a  very  sudden  proposal,  too,”  went  on 


Mrs.  Burton,  gravely,  “  and,  for  my  child’s  sake,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  I  am  her  sole 
guardian,  you  know,  Edward,  and  I  must  have  time 
to  judge  whether  it  will  really  be  for  her  happiness, 

and - ”  She  glanced  at  her  daughter’s  radiant  face, 

and,  in  spite  of  herself,  broke  into  a  smile.  “  Don’t  look 
at  me  in  that  ridiculous  manner,  child  !  You  will  get 
your  own  way,  I  suppose,  in  the  end.  But  we  will 
talk  things  over  in  the  morning — it  is  getting  quite  late. 
You  will  have  some  ditficulty  now  in  catching  the  up 
train,  Edward.” 

“  I  have  lost  it.  But  the  walk  will  be  nothing.” 

“  Twelve  miles  !  You  really  are  in  love  !” 

“  Yes  ;  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty.  But  it  is  all 
Winnie’s  doings.  You  must  visit  it  upon  her.” 

“  You  are  both  demented,  I  think.  There,  go  away, 
do  !’’  she  laughed,  as  he  began  to  display  fresh  evidence 
of  insanity.  “  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ?” 

“  I  shall  be  down  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.” 

“  Why,  it’s  quite  a  hopeless  caSe !” 

“  Quite.  Good-night — good-night,  my  wife.” 

He  pressed  a  kiss  upon  Mrs.  Burton’s  cheek  and 
Winnie’s  lips,  then  went  out  into,  the  July  night  to  com¬ 
mence  his  homeward  walk.  It  would  have  made  very 
little  difference  to  him  had  it  been  December  instead  of 

July. 

The  scene  had  not  taken  much  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  enacting,  and  the  two  girls  outside 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place.  When  Mabel 
came  in  with  the  question,  “  Was  that  Mr.  Thorne, 
aunt  ?  I  heard  a  man’s  voice,  did  I  not  r”  she  found 
her  cousin  kneeling  at  Mrs.  Burton’s  feet,  whilst  the 
two  were  laughing  and  crying  in  a  breath. 

Mabel  stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  then,  with  a 
little  cry  of  delight,  ran  to  Winnie’s  side. 

“  It  was  Edward,  and  I  know  what  he  came  about ! 
Oh,  aunty  ! — Winnie,  darling ! — Winnie,  I’m  so  glad  !” 

Presently  the  three  grew  a  little  calmer,  and  Mrs 
Burton  asked — 

“Where  is  Edith  ?  Surely  she  has  not  been  sitting 
there  until  this  time  ;  it  is  nearly  eleven  o’clock !  One 
of  you  go  to  her — you,  Winnie — tell  her  how  late  it  is, 
and  your  news,  child.” 

Glad  to  be  a  few  moments  alone  with  her  great  joy, 
Winifred  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight.  What  a 
happy  world !  Could  she  be  really  in  her  senses  ? 
Was  it  quite  true,  this  sudden  happiness  ?  How  pleased 
Edith  would  be  to  hear  it !” 

“  Dear  Edith,  mamma  is  afraid  of  your  taking  cold. 
It  is  nearly  eleven  o’clock,”  she  said,  descending  a  step 
towards  the  other  as  she  spoke. 

“  Winnie }  Oh,  yes,  I  am  coming,”  replied  Edith, 
rising  from  her  seat.  “  I  have  been  so  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  night.  One  feels  sometimes  so  in  tune 
with  things.  But  it  is  quite  time  to  bo  disturbed,  for 
the  tide  is  rising  again,  and  had  got  nearly  to  my  feet. 
What  a  glorious  moon  !  and  how  beautiful  the  water  is 
to-night,  is  it  not  ?  like  liquid  silver  !  That  island  in 
the  distance,  too,  how  shadowy  and  mysterious  it  looks 
against  the  light !” 

“  Yes,  beautiful  indeed  ;  but  almost  anything  would 
seem  beautiful  to  me  to-night.” 
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Edith  turned  sharply  round,  and  gazed  keenly  into 
the  other’s  face. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  Why  do  you  look  like  that  ?” 
“  Dear  Edith,  I  am  so  happy !  Edward  has  been 
here  again,  and - ’’ 

“  And  what  ?”  whispered  Edith,  a  fierce  terror  in  her 
voice  and  eyes. 

“  He  has  gained  a  good  appointment,  and  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife.” 

Edith’s  arm  was  about  the  other’s  waist,  and  suddenly 
Winifred  felt  herself  swung  round,  and  impelled  down¬ 
wards — towards  the  water.  As  she  fell  she  uttered  a 
faint  scream,  and  caught  one  hand  in  a  ring  hanging 
from  the  wall,  for  securing  boats.  Her  arm  received  a 
terrible  wrench,  but  the  struggle  was  brief — over  in  a 
few  moments. 

“  You  are  not  hurt,  are  you,  Winnie  ?  I  felt  giddy 
when  I  moved,  and  foolishly  caught  hold  of  you  for 
support.  I  am  so  sorry  !” 

No,  Winnie  was  not  hurt,  only  a  little  nervous  and 
hysterical  as  the  two  went  up  together  towards  the  house. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  LET  HER  TAKE  CARE  !” 

IT  was  Edith  who  related  what  had  occurred  when 
they  re-entered  the  house. 

“  I  am  so  very  vexed  with  myself,  Mrs.  Burton,  for 
it  was  entirely  my  fault,”  she  explained,  with  engaging 
frankness.  “  I  had  been  so  long  looking  at  the  river 
that  I  turned  quite  giddy  when  I  rose,  and  must  have 
unconsciously  caught  hold  of  Winnie  as  I  fell.  We 
were  very  nearly  in  the  water  together,  were  we  not, 
Winnie  ?” 

“You  should  be  careful,  my  dear  ;  nothing  makes  one 
so  giddy  as  looking  for  any  length  of  time  at  running 
water.” 

“Yes,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  remember  another 
time.” 

“  And  has  Winnie  told  you  her  news  ? — were  you 
not  surprised  ?  I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses  when 
they  began  love-making  before  my  eyes.  I  had  no  idea 
things  had  gone  so  far  as  that  with  them.” 

“  But  things  hadn’t  gone  far,  mamma,”  said  happy 
Winnie.  “  Only  this  afternoon  Edward  told  me  he 
should  never  marry,  and  asked  me  to  let  him  come  to 
see  me  when  I  was  married.  Did  he  not,  Edith  ?” 

“  In  that  case  I  can  only  say  you  were  very  easily 
won,  Winifred.” 

“  You  do  not  quite  understand,  mamma,”  laughed 
Winifred,  blushing  very  becomingly. 

“  I  understand  enough  to  know  that  I  have  a  very 
foolish  little  body  for  a  daughter,”  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
fondly  pinching  the  rosy  cheek  next  her.  Then  she 
added,  turning  towards  Edith,  “  And  you,  too,  have 
had  a  wooing,  have  you  not,  my  dear  .?  Am  I  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  having  at  last  decided  to  make  Mr. 
Thorne  happy  ?  Very  few  girls  get  such  a  chance 
as  that  in  these  days.”  And  she  could  not  help  uttering 
a  little  sigh  of  regret  as  she  thought  of  the  contrast 
between  the  two  offers.  At  best  Edward  Maxwell 


could  be  but  a  poor  man  compared  w’ith  Mr.  Thorne, 
of  Thorne  Hall.  But  she  was  too  honestly  good-natured 
to  grudge  Edith  her  success,  and  she  added  heartily, 
“  Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  your  good 
fortune,  my  dear  Edith.” 

“  You  are  rather  premature,  Mrs.  Burton.”  Edith 
Boyne  was  deadly  pale,  but  she  managed  to  keep  the 
passion  that  was  raging  at  her  heart  out  of  her  voice, 
and  neither  of  her  hearers  noticed  that  it  was  too  calm 
to  be  quite  natural,  as  she  went  on — “  There  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  of  my  ever  becoming  Mrs. 
Thorne — that  much  is  certain.” 

“  My  dear  Edith  !  I  thought  it  was  as  good  as  settled. 
Surely  you  have  not  refused  such  a  match  as  that  ?  It 
would  be  downright  folly  !” 

“  Whatever  the  folly  may  be,  it  is  done,  Mrs.  Burton.” 

“  Well,  really - ” 

Mrs.  Burton  was  too  much  astonished  to  express  her 
astonishment. 

“  I  am  so  glad,”  whispered  Mabel,  drawing  nearci 
to  Edith.  “  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  accept  an  old 
man  like  him.” 

An  odd  smile  flickered  about  Edith  Boyne’s  mouth, 
as  she  looked  for  a  few  moments  hesitatingly  at  the  three 
women  she  knew  so  well,  but  by  whom  she  herself  was 
so  little  known.  Should  she  unclose  her  lips,  and  let 
the  torrent  she  longed  to  give  utterance  to  rush  forth  ? 
Should  she  astonish  and  terrify  these  simple  women  by 
letting  them  see  the  real  nature  of  the  wild  animal  they 
had  petted  and  believed  in  as  tame  ?  It  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  do  something — anything — to  give  vent 
to  her  suddenly-acquired  hatred  for  Winifred.  No  ; 
every  chance  of  gaining  a  position  in  life  would  be  gone 
if  she  gave  way  to  the  impulse  then  ;  the  mask  must  be 
kept  on,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present.  She  managed  to 
murmur  a  few  words  which  might,  in  their  ears,  sound 
like  congratulation  upon  Winifred’s  engagement,  went 
through  the  form  of  the  customary  good-night  kiss,  then 
took  her  candle  and  went  to  her  own  room.  There 
she  gave  way. 

“  His  love  would  have  saved  my  soul !  I  would 
have  been  good  !”  How  she  wept  and  sobbed  over  the 
word  !  “  For  his  sake  I  would  have  striven  !  Heaven 

knows  it,  I  wished  to  be  good  !” 

No  doubt  she  did  wish  it ;  if  Edith  Boyne  could 
have  obtained  all  she  desired  by  legitimate  means,  she 
would  have  preferred  using  them.  She  had  quite  per¬ 
ception  enough  to  know  that  being  good,  as  she  termed 
it,  is  the  most  simple  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  admired, 
way  of  getting  through  life.  She  was  not  gratuitously 
evil  any  more  than  are  many  others  who  do  mischief  in 
the  world,  neither  was  she  gratuitously  good.  She 
simply  set  her  heart  upon  obtaining  cert.iin  things,  and 
if  she  could  not  obtain  them  by  fair  means,  used  foul, 
and  blamed  circumstances,  or  Providence,  for  obliging 
her  to  use  them. 

Pacing  rapidly  but  quietly  to  and  fro  the  pretty  room 
assigned  to  her  use,  and  adorned  with  everything  her 
kind  friends  could  think  of  for  her  comfort,  even  to  the 
luxuries  of  well-filled  book-shelves,  secretaire,  work¬ 
table,  &c.,  she  passionately  accused  what  she  termed  her 
w'retched  fate. 
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“  It  there  could  be  any  next  to  the  joy  of  being  his  wife 
it  would  be  to  teign  at  Thorne  Hall,  and  I  have  given 
that  up — I  have  lost  both  through  her  !  It  was  through 
her — it  was!"  she  ejaculated  in  a  fierce  undertone,  shaking 
her  clenched  hand  in  the  air  as  though  she  were  again 
arguing  against  some  unseen  influence.  And  this  time 
her  guardian  angel  must  have  drooped  sorrowfully  away 
from  the  conflict,  as  she  went  on  with  renewed  bitter¬ 
ness — “  I  hate  her  !  How  I  hate  her  !  Let  her  take 
care  ;  take  care,  Winifred  Burton,  you  may  try  me  too 
far.  Y  ou  arc  not  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife  yet.  I  may 
not  be  such  a  contemptible  enemy  as  you  suppose.” 

Poor  Winifred  !  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  hatred — it  was  to  her  only  a  name. 

Edith  placed  her  candle  upon  the  dressing-glass,  and 
looked  long  and  steadily  at  the  face  reflected,  coldly 
appraising  the  bright  blue  eyes,  vivid  complexion,  and 
clear-cut  features.  She  gazed  until  a  smile  flashed  back 
upon  her.  Had  not  that  face  led  Mr.  Thorne  to  con¬ 
template  matrimony  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
many  a  younger  man  to  pay  homage  to  its  charms  ? 
That  ridiculous  boy,  for  instance,  who  was  always 
rowing  by  the  house,  and,  to  her  concealed  amusement, 
once  or  twice  very  nearly  had  his  boat  upset  in  his 
abstraction,  laying  himself  open  to  the  scorn  and  re- 
vilings  of  sundry  bargemen,  who  could  he  be  ?  It  was 
just  possible  that  he  might  be  as  well  worth  netting  as 
Mr.  Thorne.  At  any  rate,  a  rich  young  fool  was  no  worse 
than  a  rich  old  one.  Time  the  silly  youth  evidently  had 
at  his  own  disposal ;  if  he  had  money  also,  he  might  be 
worth  a  thought.  She  opened  her  desk,  took  from  it 
sundry  notes,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  conveyed 
to  her  by  the  housemaid,  and  read  them  slowly  through. 
They  were  full  of  the  eloquence  of  eighteen.  “  Not, 
1  believe,  a  day  older,”  she  ejaculated  with  a  sigh.  But 
they  weie  replaced  in  her  desk  as  so  many  diplomas  of 
her  skill  in  the  enslaving  way.  How  was  it  that  she 
had  so  signally  failed  with  Edward  Maxwell  ?  “  Let 

Winifred  Burton  take  care  !” 

What  was  she  to  guard  against  ?  A  more  kindly, 
smiling  greeting  than  that  with  which  she  was  met,  as 
she  entered  the  breakfast-room  the  following  morning, 
could  not  have  been  desired.  Edith  even  made  a  little 
jest  about  her  very  evident  state  of  bliss. 

“  I'he  very  dogs  in  the  village  will  be  compelled  to 
bark  their  congratulations  if  you  carry  that  face  about 
with  you,  my  dear,”  said  Edith. 

And  indeed  she  could  not  help  mentally  allowing  that 
the  soft  rosy  flush  in  Winifred’s  usually  pale  face,  the 
joy  in  her  eyes,  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  were  as 
great  beautifiers  as  the  aids  she  herself  indulged  in. 

Winnie  laughed  a  glad  little  laugh. 

“  I  did  not  think  it  showed  so  much  as  that,  Edith. 
But  it  came  so  suddenly,  you  know,  and  I  feel  so 
blessed.” 

Simple  Winnie. 

“  Isn’t  it  delightful,  Edith  ?”  said  Mabel.  “  A  real 
love  story — Edward  breaking  his  heart  because  he  was 
too  poor  to  ask  Winnie  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  breaking 
hers  because  he  would  not  ask  her.” 

“  Hearts  are  not  made  of  such  brittle  material  in  these 
days,”  replied  Edith,  with  a  spasmodic  little  laugh. 


“  Oh,  but  theirs  are,  I  am  sure  of  it !  Didn’t  we 
notice  how  thin  Edward  was  getting,  aunty  ?  Quite 
like  fading  away,”  she  added,  dwelling  tenderly  on  the 
idea. 

“  You  ridiculous  child !”  laughed  Mrs.  Burton. 
“  Where  do  you  get  such  romantic  fancies  from  ?  I  do 
believe  that  Winnie  and  you  were  talking  half  the  night. 
I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  your  voices  ever  so  late, 
and  if  that  was  the  style  of  your  conversation,  I  ought 
to  interdict  your  sharing  the  same  room  again.  To 
think  of  running  on  in  that  strain  for  hours  !  One 
would  suppose  you  were  as  much  in  love  with  him  as 
Winnie  herself !” 

“  If  she  were  not  secretly  engaged  to  a  Prince 
Charming  with  golden  locks  and  lustrous  eyes,  dwelling 
in  an  enchanted  castle,  Maoel  would  be  pulling  caps 
with  Winnie  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  think,”  said  Edith. 

“  If  I  were  wu/  engaged  to  a  Prince  Charming,  and  did 
care  for  Edward  in  that  way,  I  should  not  want  another 
girl’s  lover,  Edith.” 

Edith  was  silent. 

“  You  had  better  see  to  your  birds  and  flowers  at 
once,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Burton,  as  they  rose  from 
the  breakfast-table.  “  Edward  talked  about  being  down 
early,  and  Winnie  will  be  good  for  nothing  after  he 
comes,  I  expect.” 

Winifred  and  Mabel  got  their  hats. 

“Are  you  coming,  Edith  ?” 

“  Do  not  wait ;  I  will  join  you  presently,”  she  replied. 

“  How  suddenly  it  all  came  about,  did  it  not  ?”  confi¬ 
dentially  commenced  Mrs.  Burton,  when  she  and  Edith 
were  alone.  “  I  can  even  now  scarcely  believe  it  is  true ; 
and,  between  ourselves,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  very  great 
disappointment  if  it  could  turn  out  to  be  only  a  dream.” 

Edith  gave  one  quick,  searching  look  into  the  other’s 
face,  then  said  gently — 

“Did  I  understand  aright?  Have  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
prospects  suddenly  become  brighter  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  they  are  brighter,  certainly.  He  has 
gained  the  appointment  of  under-secretary  to  some  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  Under-secretary  !  I  hoped — I  thought  it  was  some¬ 
thing  more  secure — that  he  had  come  into  property  oi 
some  kind.  Are  such  appointments  always  certain — 
likely  to  be  lasting,  dear  Mrs.  Burton  ?  I  trust  there  is 
no  real  danger  of  the  poverty  Mabel  is  so  merry  about.” 

“  I  trust  not,  indeed,”  replied  the  elder  lady,  in  a 
vexed,  anxious  tone.  “  Of  course  his  retaining  the 
situation  depends  upon  his  ability.” 

“And  Winnie  might  have  done  so  well.  I  know 
that  she  might  have  h.ad  young  Westall  with  his  two 
thousand  a  year.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so,  Edith  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it ;  he  told  me  as  much  himself,”  re¬ 
turned  the  girl,  eagerly  watching  the  effect  of  her  words. 
She  might  be  his  wife  at  once  if  she  chose.” 

“  Two  thousand  a  year !”  despondingly  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Burton.  “  How  could  Winnie  be  so  foolish  as  to 
give  up  such  a  chance  ?  But  it  is  partly  my  own  fault 
tor  having  Edward  so  often  here,  although  I  could  not 
possibly  foresee  such  an  event  as  this.  Who  would 
have  foreseen  it  ?” 
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“  Any  one  in  the  world  but  yourself,”  thought  Edith. 
But  she  said  sweetly,  “  Have  you  irrevocably  consented, 
dear  Mrs.  Burton  ?  It  was  to  be  finally  settled  this 
morning,  was  it  not  ?  Might  it  not  be  wiser  to  remain 
neutral  for  awhile — until  Mr.  Maxwell’s  position  is  more 
assured  than  it  seems  now  ?” 

“How  can  I  do  that,  my  dear  Edith  ?  I  never  saw 
two  people  more  absurdly  in  love,  and  they  seem  bent 
upon  having  their  own  way.  As  to  Edward,  I  never 
saw  such  a  change  in  any  one  in  my  Ihe.” 

“Poor  Winnie!  It’s  all  very  well  just  now,  but  if 
she  had  seen  as  much  of  the  evils  of  poverty  as  I  have ! 
As  they  appear  so  incapable  just  now  of  reflecting  for 
themselves,  I  really  think  it  would  be  only  kind — nay, 
is  it  not  your  duty  to  think  for  them  ?” 

“  But  I  don’t  see  that  my  thinking  would  be  of  any 
use.  What  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  consider  that  Winnie 
is  quite  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind.” 

“  But  I  thought — you  are  her  guardian  until  she  is 
twenty-one—  she  could  not  marry  without  your  consent, 
and — docs  not  her  income  depend  upon  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  certainly  does,  but  ot  course  I  cannot  use  that 
as  an  argument.  Winnie  knows  me  too  well  to  suppose 
that  anything  she  could  do  would  prevent  my  acting 
justly.  No ;  however  I  may  regret  the  step  she  has 
taken,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it  now,  I  suppose.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  ot  course,”  and  Edith  closed  her  lips, 
glancing  contemptuously  at  the  placid  figure  before  her. 
“  She  is  the  veriest  matchmaker  at  heart,”  she  thought. 
“  She  would  sell  her  daughter  to  the  highest  bidder  to¬ 
morrow,  it  only  she  had  character  enough  to  act  up  to 
her  convictions.” 

Which  verdict  was  in  a  measure  true,  but  only  in  a 
measure.  Mrs.  Burton  was  only  so  far  deficient  in 
practice  as  she  was  deficient  in  perception.  It  seemed 
to  her  only  natural  and  right  that  girls  should  endeavour 
to  make  good  matches,  and  it  was  hardly  her  fault  that 
she  could  imagine  no  other  kind  of  good  match  besides 
a  rich  one.  But  though  she  might  be  ambitious  for  her 
daughter  to  gain  a  rich  husband,  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  use  such  means  as  many  a  matchmaking  mother  would 
consider  legitimate.  She  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  plotting  and  scheming,  only 
wondering  in  a  good-natured,  obtuse  kind  of  way  why 
some  girls  were  so  foolish  as  to  accept  a  poor  man  when 
there  was  the  least  chance  of  getting  a  richer. 

“  Not  that  many  are  so  foolish,”  she  went  on,  with  a 
kindly  nod  at  Edith  ;  “  I  only  wish  my  sentimental  little 
Winnie  had  half  your  good  sense  in  that  respect.  Still, 
I  must  do  Edward  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that, 
apart  from  the  money  question,  I  could  not  desire  a 
more  eligible  husband  for  my  child.  No,  no,  there  is 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  him,  personally,”  she  added, 
not  noticing  that  her  listener  had  slipped  away. 

But  Mrs.  Burton  was  quite  unprepared  for  one  pro¬ 
posal  which  Edward  Maxwell  came  to  make,  pressing 
the  point  with  so  much  eagerness  and  strong  will.  He 
had  engaged  to  commence  work  in  the  office  in  a  month, 
he  told  her,  and  was  very  eloquent  in  pleading  for  the 
marriage  to  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
It  would  be  the  only  opportunity  for  a  wedding  trip 
that  he  could  expect  for  some  time  to  come. 


“  Say  we  are  married  in  a  fortnight,  there  would  be 
another  couple  of  weeks  for  a  run  down  somewhere  ?” 

“  Run  down — fortnight !  Quite  impossible  I”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Mrs.  Burton,  aghast  at  the  idea.  “  Married  in  a 
fortnight — only  engaged  a  fortnight  I  I  could  not  think 
of  consenting  to  such  a  thing — I  really  could  not.  You 
must  be  out  of  your  senses  to  expect  it  I” 

“  But  Y/innie  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  3’ears, 
you  know,  and  it  might  really  be  called  an  engagement 
all  that  time,  without  much  stretch  of  the  imagination.” 

“But — good  gracious  me  I — furniture,  weddingclothes? 
You  must  get  a  place  to  live  in,  and  Winnie  can’t  go  to 
church  without  a  dress.  Men  never  think  of  the  time 
such  things  take.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  be 
ready,  even  were  it  desirable  to  be  married  in  that  hasty 
way.  Surely  you  can  wait  till  next  year  ?  Of  course 
you  will  get  a  holiday  then.” 

“  My  dear  mother,  I  can’t  afford  to  wait  any  longer.” 

“  Can’t  afford  I  Then  how  in  the  world - ” 

“  I  was  not  speaking  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
Simply  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  another  year’s  happiness 
after  waiting  for  it  so  long.” 

“  But  furniture,  clothes !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton, 
returning  to  her  first  argument. 

“  Why  there’s  a  whole  fortnight ;  you  could  stock 
the  whole  village  in  that  time,  1  should  think.  You 
have  only  to  order  things  in  dozens  instead  of  singly.” 

“  But  there’s  the  making.  Things  have  to  be  made 
as  well  as  bought,  you  unpractical  man.” 

“  Oh,  buy  it  all  ready-made.” 

“  Readj'-made  dresses  !  Really,  Edward  !” 

“  And  as  to  the  furnishing,”  he  went  on  gravely,  “  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  cottage.  It 
will  amuse  you  and  the  girls  to  buy  what  is  required,  and 
get  it  ready  for  us  whilst  we  are  away.  I  will  sell  out 
my  nine  hundred  and  give  you  a  carU-blanche  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  so  that  you  manage  to  save  a  few  pounds  to  help  us 
through  the  first  quarter,  for  I  don’t  suppose  that  we 
shall  bring  much  home  out  of  what  I  have.  You  see 
5’ou  will  do  all  the  buying  business  so  much  better  than 
I  could ;  people  would  soon  find  out  my  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters.  You  will  think  it  over  for 
me  whilst  I  go  and  arrange  with  Winnie,  will  j’ou  not  ?” 

“  Was  ever  such  a  man  ?  And  I  used  to  think  you 
so  slow  about  things  I” 

“  But  Winnie  was  not  in  question  then,”  he  replied, 
stepping  out  on  to  the  verandah  to  go  in  search  of  her. 
“  Ah,  Miss  Boj'ne,  here  is  a  glorious  morning.  Where 
is  my  Winnie  ?” 

How  handsome  he  looked  in  her  ej'es,  how  noble  and 
good;  his  face  aglow  with  love  for  another,  as  she  would 
have  sacrificed  her  soul  to  have  seen  it  for  love  of  her. 

.  “  Are  you  not  well  ?”  he  added  kindly,  noticing  how 
pale  she  looked. 

“  Yes.”  Incapable  of  uttering  another  word,  she 
slipped  past  him  with  averted  face,  and  hurried  through 
the  house  up  to  her  own  room. 

The  lovers  spent  the  morning  very  satisfactorily  to 
themselves,  and  afterw.irds  held  a  consultation  with 
Mrs.  Burton,  during  which  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
they  intended  she  should  come  to,  and  the  marriage  was 
arranged  to  take  place  immediately. 
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MY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTOniOGRAPIIICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LORELEI. 

Harriet,  like  myself,  was  an  early  riser.  Our  usual 
breakfast  hourwas  eight  o’clock,  previous  to  which 
we  frequently  took  a  short  stroll  in  fine  weather,  either 
together  or  by  ourselves.  On  the  morning  after  the 
little  “  tiff”  just  mentioned,  I  waited  breakfast  till  nearly 
nine,  when,  feeling  somewhat  ravenous  and  impatient,  I 
knocked  at  her  door.  No  answer.  I  knocked  again. 
All  was  still  silent.  I  opened  the  door  and  entered  on 
tiptoe,  thinking  she  might  be  ill  or  asleep.  The  bed 
had  not  been  pressed  that  night.  The  floor  was  littered 
all  over  with  dresses  of  every  description,  from  a  simple 
muslin  wrapper  to  ball  dresses  of  great  taste  and  costli¬ 
ness.  Wreaths  and  other  ornaments  for  the  hair,  with 
a  profusion  of  ribbons,  pieces  of  lace,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  all  kinds  were  carelessly  strewn  over  the  coun¬ 
terpane.  The  boxes  were  wide  open,  and  had  evidently- 
been  rifled  and  rummaged  to  the  manifest  detriment 
of  their  contents.  A  bonnet  that  had  never  been  w'orn 
had  been  trampled  oat  of  shape,  probably  through  the 
accident  of  its  having  fallen  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  mirror. 

My  wife,  however,  was  not  there,  nor  any  clue  to 
her  whereabouts.  My  heart  shrank  within  itself.  The 
blood  rushed  to  my  head.  There  was  a  ringing  sound 
in  my  ears  that  drove  me  half  mad.  Before  my  eyes 
the  air  seemed  thick  and  full  of  motes.  Gasping  for 
breath,  I  sank  into  a  chair  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
my  forehead.  But  the  necessity  for  action  speedily  roused 
me  from  this  torpor.  Gathering  my  senses  together,  I 
hurried  to  the  head  police-station,  described  what  I  had 
seen,  and  begged  that  search  might  be  made.  The  chief 
listened  to  my  rapid,  incoherent  tale  with  kindly  com¬ 
miseration,  asked  a  few  questions,  and  sent  for  various 
police-officers  who  had  been  on  duty  during  the  night. 
One  of  these  stated  that  he  had  observed  a  lady  in 
a  rich  opera-cloak,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over 
her  he.ad,  walking  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  was  then  about  two  in  the  morning.  Seeing 
that  she  was  an  Englishwoman,  he  had  not  troubled  him¬ 
self  further  about  her.  She  might  be  going  to  sketch 
the  cathedral  by  moonlight,  or  to  an  assignation,  or  from 
one.  The  English  were  not  like  other  people.  They 
could  not  even  lie  quietly  in  bed  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  sound  asleep  and  dreaming. 

Another  officer,  however,  brought  more  decisive  in¬ 
telligence,  and  produced  the  opera-cloak,  which  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  then  told  his 
chief  how  the  sentry  on  the  bridge  had  heard  a  plash, 
followed  by  a  loud  piercing  shriek  which  made  his 
blood  run  cold.  The  next  moment  he  saw  a  beautiful 
female,  robed  like  a  queen,  come  floating  down  the 
river.  She  called  to  him,  he  said,  by  his  name,  and 
stretched  her  arms  out  to  him,  and  he  saw  in  the  moon¬ 


light  that  they  were  encicled  with  gold  and  diamonds, 
and  that  there  were  pearls  glittering  in  her  hair.  His 
musket  somehow  went  off,  and  the  same  instant  the 
beauteous  lady  again  shrieked  fearfully  and  dived  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  At  the  report  of  the  musket- 
shot,  the  guard  had  turned  out  and  found  the  young 
soldier  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  fit  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  looked  round  in 
terror  and  exclaimed,  “  The  Lorelei !  The  Lorelei !” 
Lie  had  seen  the  Lorelei,  he  said,  and  should  die  within 
twelve  months,  die  by  drowning,  die  like  a  litter  of 
kittens.  After  awhile  his  comrades  succeeded  in  quiet¬ 
ing  his  fears,  and  extracted  from  him  the  above  narrative 
of  what  he  had  seen. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  plunge  into  the 
river  had  revived  the  natural  love  of  life.  For  a  brief 
space  her  dress  had  buoyed  her  up,  and  seeing  the 
sentinel  on  the  bridge,  she  had  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  cried  for  help.  That  very  action  might  have 
hastened  her  Lite.  In  any  case  she  must  have  been 
sucked  down  by  the  current  under  the  bridge,  and  swept 
away  in  the  mighty  flood  towards  the  mightier  ocean. 
Shaking  off  the  awe  and  horror  that  had  for  a  moment 
paralysed  me,  I  shouted  aloud — 

“  A  thousand  thalers !  A  thousand  thalers  to  whoever 
brings  me  back  my  wife,  dead  or  alive !  A  thousand 
thalers,  gentlemen !” 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  news  spread  far  and  wide 
that  an  English  nobleman  had  offered  a  thousand  thalers 
for  the  body  of  his  wife,  who  had  drowned  herself 
because  he  had  detected  her  in  an  intrigue,  and  because 
it  is  the  custom  in  England  for  women  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  a  lake  or  river,  whenever  they  are  found  out, 
rather  than  be  led  into  the  cattle-market  with  a  rope- 
round  the  neck,  and  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  From 
mouth  to  mouth  the  rumour  ran.  Shops  were  deserted, 
artisans  left  their  work,  the  masons  swarmed  down  the 
long  series  of  ladders  outside  the  cathedral,  even  the 
domestic  servants  abandoned  their  household  duties  and 
hurried  to  the  river-side.  Every  house  poured  its  in¬ 
mates  into  the  streets.  The  Rhine  was  dotted  over  with 
boats,  the  rowers  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  be 
foremost  in  the  search — these  hugged  the  left  bank,  those 
explored  the  right.  A  thousand  thalers  !  Truly  the 
English  arc  made  of  gold.  A  thousand  thalers  for  a 
dead  wife,  and  a  shilling  for  a  living  one,  including  the 
rope ! 

Jostling  and  elbowing  my  way  through  the  eager 
crowd,  little  dreaming  who  it  was  they  so  rudely  shoved 
aside,  I  hastened  with  tottering  and  uncertain  steps  to  my 
now  lonely  lodgings.  A  thousand  thalers  !  Every  group 
I  encountered  was  repeating  those  words.  What  about 
a  thousand  thalers  ?  Who  was  going  to  give  a  thousand 
thalers  ?  I  ?  Why,  it  was  more  than  I  possessed  in  the 
wide  world.  What  did  I  want  with  my  wife’s  dead  body? 
To  make  sure  that  she  was  dead  ?  But  that  was  certain. 
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There  could  not  be  two  opinions  on  that  point.  The 
funeral,  the  gravestone,  the  mourning  garments,  would 
each  demand  a  further  outlay.  Where  was  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  Her  jewels — ah  !  what  was  that  the  soldier 
had  said  about  pearls  and  diamonds  ?  A  sudden  dread 
fell  upon  me.  I  broke  into  a  run,  sprang  up  the  stairs 
two  at  a  time,  unlocked  the  bedroom  door,  and  the  lirst 
object  that  met  my  impatient  glance  w’as  the  little  jewel- 
case,  open  and  empty.  The  room  sw'am  around  me.  She 
had  verified  her  words.  She  had  parted  w'ith  her  jewels 
only  W'ith  her  life.  Even  her  wMteh  w'as  gone.  She  had 
arrayed  herself  in  the  most  costly  of  her  ball  dresses, 
had  bedecked  herself  with  all  her  gauds,  and,  “  robed  like 
a  queen,”  had  thrown  herself  into  the  cold,  cruel,  rapa¬ 
cious  river,  so  lovely  to  the  eyes,  so  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  though  ever  and  anon  flinging  up  its  prey  on  to 
the  dry  land,  in  fiendish  triumph  and  derision. 

A  thousand  thalers  !  Why,  I  had  barely  a  thousand 
francs,  and  at  any  moment  a  clamorous  mob  might  be¬ 
siege  the  house,  demanding  the  redemption  of  the  awful 
pledge  they  bore  in  their  arms.  I  could  bear  the  loss  of 
ny  w'ife,  but  to  be  a  byword  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar 
herd,  to  be  pointed  at,  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  that 
was  not  to  be  endured.  There  was  no  choice  but  flight. 
How  fortunate  it  w'as  that  my  passport  was  already  vised 
for  England  !  For  England  ?  How  could  I  now  go  there? 
The  first  question  Mr.  Markham  would  put  to  me  would 
refer  to  my  wife.  Her  death  perhaps  would  find  its  way 
into  some  of  those  horrid  newspapers  that  are  always 
poking  and  prying  into  their  neighbours’  affairs.  My 
flight,  too,  might  be  mentioned,  and  what  excuse  could 
I  offer  that  would  satisfy  the  narrow  mind  of  an  English 
parson,  more  familiar  w'ith  the  force  of  the  Greek  par¬ 
ticles  than  W'ith  the  ways  of  the  world  ?  No  matter.  I 
could  not  remain  in  Cologne.  A  train  would  start  in  half- 
an-hour  for  Brussels.  That  was  my  only  hope  of  escape 
from  the  false  position  in  which  my  impulsiveness  had 
placed  me. 

Hastily  cramming  into  a  sort  of  knapsack  as  much  as 
it  could  possibly  be  induced  to  hold,  I  called  my  land¬ 
lady,  and  told  ber  that  I  was  going  to  walk  a  day’s 
journey  down  tne  Rhine  in  the  hope  that  my  poor  w'ifo’s 
corpse  might  be  cast  up  on  the  bank.  The  key  of  our 
bedrooms  I  gave  into  her  custody,  and  went  forth,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  a  tear,  and  prayer,  and  blessing  from 
the  kind-hearted  housewife.  Instead,  however,  of  fol- 
low'ing  the  course  of  the  river,  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
train,  and  reached  Brussels  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Unwilling  to  encounter  any  of  my  former  associates,  I 
repaired  to  a  small  hostelry  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  frequented  only  by  natives  of  the  country.  Here  I 
remained  upw'ards  of  a  week  in  a  hazy  state  of  dreami¬ 
ness,  and  W'as  set  down  as  a  misanthrope,  because  I  de¬ 
clined  to  play  at  skittles,  and  took  no  interest  in  dominoes. 

Every  day  I  repaired  regularly  to  a  German  beer¬ 
house,  and  searched  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  news  relating 
to  myself.  On  the  fourth  day  I  read  that  the  body  of  a 
female,  supposed  to  be  an  Englishwoman,  and  mag¬ 
nificently  dressed,  had  been  found  near  Husseldorf.  A 
circumstantial  description  was  given  of  the  appearance  of 
the  dead  lady,  and  of  her  attire ;  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  jewellery,  which  had  doubtless  been  ap¬ 


propriated  by  the  boatmen  who  had  made  the  discovery. 
It  was  surmised  that  this  w'as  the  corpse  of  the  English 
lady  who  w'as  supposed  to  have  drow'iied  herself  at 
Cologne,  and  for  the  recovery  of  w'hich  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  thalers  had  been  off'ered  by  the  distracted  hus¬ 
band.  That  person  also  w'as  now  missing.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  forth  to  aid  in  the  search,  and  as  he 
had  not  since  been  seen  or  heard  of,  it  was  feared  that 
in  the  recklessness  of  grief,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  depth 
of  the  water  near  the  banks,  he  likewise  had  perished. 
His  effects  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  police, 
and  would  be  delivered  to  his  friends  on  payment  of  all 
debts  and  expenses.  The  name  of  the  deceased  or 
missing  gentleman  w'as  Oliver. 

The  purport  of  this  paragraph  was  quoted  in  the 
Times  two  days  later,  and  thus  I  w'as  effectually  debarred, 
even  had  I  w'ished  it,  from  fulfilling  my  engagement 
with  Mr.  Markham.  My  chief  regret  was  that  I  had  not 
accepted  his  offer  of  a  cheque  in  payment  of  the  cost 
of  removal,  and  I  bitterly  cursed  my  egregious  folly  in 
refusing  money  under  any  circumstances.  There  is  no 
use,  how'cver,  in  “  greeting  over  spilt  milk.”  I  was  so 
much  the  poorer,  that  was  all.  It  W'ould  be  all  the 
same  a  hundred  years  hence,  that  w'as  one  comfort.  In 
the  meanw'hile  I  would  take  stock,  and  decide  on  my 
future  course  of  life. 

Taking  stock  was  a  very  simple  affair.  My  treasury 
contained  precisely  72 1  francs  1 2  centimes.  In  addition 
to  this  I  possessed  a  gold  hunting-watch,  for  which  I 
had  paid  forty  guineas  ;  a  handsome  signet  ring,  that 
once  upon  a  time  was  valued  at  five  guineas,  a  capacious 
knapsack,  a  suit  of  clothes  nearly  as  good  as  new,  three 
changes  of  linen,  one  h.at,  two  pairs  of  patent-leather 
boots,  brushes  and  combs,  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  a  silver 
pencilcase,  a  penknife,  a  gold  toothpick,  and  the  latch¬ 
key  of  the  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  which  I  always 
carried  about  me  as  a  sort  of  “  charm.”  The  super¬ 
fluities  were  forthwith  turned  into  cash,  but  produced, 
alas!  no  more  than  185  francs.  In  round  numbers, 
then,  my  capital  fell  slightly  short  of  forty  pounds 
sterling. 

With  such  a  sum  as  this  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done — namely,  to  spend  it.  After  that  ?  Well,  the 
deluge,  or  any  other  catastrophe. 

“  Gar9on,  a  bottle  of  champagne !  the  same  as 
yesterday.”  _ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

FACIUS  DESCENSUS  AVERNF. 

BRILLIANT  member  of  the  r>Iadras  bar  once  de¬ 
fined  euthanasia  as  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the  end  of 
a  misspent  life.  Some  such  idea  dimly  presented  itself 
to  my  mind  as  I  sipped  the  sparkling  sillery,  and  idly 
puzzled  myself  with  the  enigma  of  human  existence. 
Now  that  my  days  were  numbered  it  was  worth  while 
inquiring  what  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  my  crea¬ 
tion.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have 
experienced  so  many  ups  and  downs — particularly  the 
latter — so  much  trouble  and  botheration,  in  order  that 
one  young  woman  should  be  stifled  in  smoke,  and  another 
choked  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Rhine  ?  Presently 
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I  caught  myself  repeating  an  epitaph  on  an  infant  which 
I  had  seen  somewhere  in  a  churchyard  in  North  Wales 
— was  it  not  at  St.  Asaph’s  ?  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  I  wonder  what  I  was  hcpfun  for, 

Since  1  liavo  so  soon  been  done  for.” 

The  lines  were  doggrel,  but  the  humble  bard  who  com¬ 
posed  them  must  evidently  have  been  a  prey  to  the  same 
dulness  of  vision  that  was  at  that  moment  perplexing 
my  own  understanding.  What  sort  of  people  could  they 
be  who  live  eighty,  ninety,  even  one  hundred  years  upon 
earth  ?  Imagine  a  whole  century  to  one  man  !  Why, 
eighteen  such  men,  stretched  out  in  a  line,  the  feet  of  one 
resting  on  the  head  of  another,  would  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  my  own  birth  and  the  Augustan  era  ! 
It  w'as  nothing.  And  yet  what  a  fuss  people  make  about 
history,  and  what  strange  blunders  they  are  guilty  of, 
and  the  whole  afhiir  is  only  a  matter  of  eighteen  human 
lives !  Well,  it  was  no  part  of  my  allotted  task  upon 
earth  to  form  one  of  these  centenarian  links.  Was  I  sorry 
that  my  reel  had  so  nearly  run  out  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it — 
at  least,  not  if  I  was  to  go  on  rendering  good  German 
into  bad  English,  or  hammering  English  idioms  into 
beery,  smoke-enshrouded  Teutons.  Pleasanter  far  to  fall 
gently  asleep,  and  know  nothing.  Dreams  !  Bah  ! 
Hamlet  was  a  splenetic  individual,  suffering  from  obvious 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  To  him  every 
dream  was  a  nightmare.  The  Assyrian  monarch  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.Charles  Kean  was  wiser  in  his  generation. 
“  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  all  other  human  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  not  worth  that  ” — not  worth  a  snap  of  the 
finger.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  but  solitude  is  not  generally  deemed  favourable  to 
merriment.  It  was  a  mistake,  too,  to  pitch  my  tent  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  fever  was  compara¬ 
tively  rife.  I  might  catch  some  dangerous,  even  fatal, 
disease  while  lounging  about  that  ill-drained  quarter.  I 
should, indeed, be  a  fool  to  run  any  unnecessary  risk  while 
I  had  yet  a  thousand  francs  to  spend.  It  was  in  bad  taste, 
besides,  to  waste  the  few  fleeting  hours  I  could  now  call 
my  own  in  the  society  of  commis-vosn^curs.  Finishing 
my  bottle,  therefore,  I  called  for  my  bill,  paid  it,  with  a 
princely  gratuity  for  attendance,  and,  strapping  on  my 
knapsack,  trudged  gaily  up  the  Rue  dc  la  hlontagne  to 
the  Place  Royale,  and  so  gained  my  old  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  de  Belle  Vue. 

Still  I  was  not  happy.  I  could  not  help  fancying  that 
people  guessed  my  secret.  No  one  seemed  disposed  to 
be  sociable,  or  even  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me. 
'Fhe  very  waiters  were  less  civil  and  attentive  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  park,  too,  had  become  insufferably  dull. 
The  children  were  so  shrill-voiced  and  uproarious  that 
I  longed  for  a  white  elephant,  mounted  on  which  I  could 
trample  them  under  foot  and  at  the  same  time  squash  the 
saucy  nursemaids.  What  did  the  officers  mean  by  pull¬ 
ing  themselves  in  at  the  waist,  and  swaggering  past  me 
in  that  supercilious  manner  ?  How  many  of  them  could 
produce  a  thousand  francs,  all  in  a  lump  ?  It  was  strange, 
too,  that  neither  maid  nor  matron  ever  cast  a  second 
glance  upon  my  not  uncomely  features.  Could  they 
have  seen  that  paragraph  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  ?  Could 
they  suspect  that  I  was  the  distracted  and  runaway  hus- 
b.and  ?  The  idea,  of  course,  was  absurd,  but  it  clung 


to  me  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  that  nothing  but  cognac 
could  loosen,  and  it  recurred  so  frequently,  each  time 
necessitating  a  fre.sh  application  of  that  objectionable 
remedy.  The  very  beggars  shunned  me,  as  if  they  took 
me  for  one  of  themselves. 

Although  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  a  cessation 
of  existence,  I  had  never  bestowed  a  single  thoirght  upon 
the  means  by  which  that  consummation  was  to  be  effected. 
In  an  indistinct  sort  of  way  it  appeared  to  me  that  when 
my  last  centime  had  passed  to  another  owner  I  should 
quietly  go  out  like  a  flame  of  a  candle  when  the  wax  or 
tallow  is  consumed.  The  adoption  of  active  measures 
to  bring  about  the  abrupt  termination  of  my  career  had 
never  presented  itself  to  my  contemplation.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  old  duality  over  again.  It  never  entered  my  head 
that  I,  Henry  OVwcr,  alias  Oliphant,  was  really  going  to 
die,  and  be  tucked  away  underground,  and  forgotten. 
It  was  the  alter  ego  to  whom  that  dismal  accident  was 
approaching.  As  I  went  mooning  through  the  park  or 
along  the  boulevards  I  conjured  up  the  idea  of  “  His  ” 
absence  from  the  world,  and  would  wonder  how  “  He  ” 
would  like  the  process  of  extinction.  For  myself,  I 
should  survive  “  Him.”  There  was  nothing  like  dying 
about  me.  My  appetite  was  excellent,  my  strength  un¬ 
impaired,  my  spirits  alone  were  a  little  depressed  out  or 
sympathy  for  “  rlim  ” — poor  devil  ! — whose  race  was  so 
nearly  run,  and  such  a  miserable  race  too !  No,  /  was 
right  enough  for  the  present.  'Fhe  morrow  must  take 
caie  of  itself,  as  yesterday  had  done,  and  what  saith  the 
poet  ? 

“  Bi'waro  of  desperate  stops.  The  darkest  day. 

Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  i)a3scd  away.” 

!My  bedroom  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  park.  I  had  been  to  see  some  horsemanship 
at  a  travelling  circus  outside  the  Porte  de  Laeken,  at  ail 
times  a  dispiriting  performance,  but  on  this  occasion 
peculiarly  so  from  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  flap¬ 
ping  of  the  canvas.  Having  stopped  once  or  twice  on 
my  way  back  to  refresh  e.xhausted  nature,  it  was  close 
upon  midnight  when  I  retired  to  rest.  The  moon  was 
shining  in  all  her  glory,  save  when  obscured  by  masses 
of  cloud  that  sped  onwards  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  trees 
bowed  their  lofty  heads  and  shook  in  terror  as  the 
mighty  lUshing  wind  swept  over  them,  roaring  above 
the  house-tops,  hurling  tiles,  and  slates,  and  chimney¬ 
pots  into  the  street  below,  and  tugging  furiously  at  the 
church  spires  as  if  it  would  tear  up  temple  and  tower 
by  the  roots  and  dash  them  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 
The  clouds  scudded  on  so  fast,  and  with  such  apparent 
directness  of  purpose,  that  they  seemed  like  messengers 
of  wrath  despatched  on  some  terrific  mission.  Fierce 
and  irresistible  was  their  course,  as  they  rode  on  the 
gale  and  charged  into  space.  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  idea  that  they  were  sentient  beings,  dread  and 
inexorable,  hlethought  I  could  trace  the  dark  lowering 
brow,  the  stern  unflinching  eyes  bent  on  some  far-dis¬ 
tant  victim  or  foe,  the  majestic  beard,  the  long  flowing 
robes.  They  were  servants  and  ministers  going  forth 
to  do  His  bidding — the  bidding  of  the  Great  Unseen. 
A  feeling  of  holy  awe  crept  over  me.  I  sank  upon  my 
knees,  and  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands  wor¬ 
shipped  in  silent  adoration.  When  I  again  looked  up 
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the  sky  was  clear  and  specklcss,  the  moon  shone  out  in 
pure  effulgence,  my  heart  felt  lighter,  my  spirits  had 
recovered  their  usual  elasticity.  I  laid  down  and  slept, 
and  dreamed  of  Rose  Campbell,  and  that  night  when 
we  walked  so  lovingly  together  beneath  the  moon’s  pale 
beams,  happy  in  each  other,  because  complacently  con¬ 
tented  with  ourselves. 

The  aristocratic  languor  of  the  upper  towm,  however, 
soon  became  more  wearisome  than  the  plebeian  bustle 
of  the  basse  vllL\  My  digestion  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  My  health  clearly  demanded  change  of  air.  ^ly 
reckoning  was  accordingly  paid,  and  my  knapsack  and 
myself  took  the  train  to  Ghent,  where  there  is  always 
life  and  movement,  and  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
power  and  progress.  I  had  a  first-class  compartment 
all  to  myself.  1  sometimes  marvel  that  I  did  not  order 
a  special  train,  with  one  carriage  for  my  luggage  and 
another  for  myself.  However,  I  did  not  think  of  that 
in  time,  and  whatever  my  knapsack  may  have  thought 
it  said  nothing,  and  thus  I  travelled  by  an  ordinary 
train,  but  with  all  the  stately  exclusiveness  of  English 
snobs.  But  why  travel  so  fast  ?  I  was  in  no  hurry  ; 
whether  the  train  took  two  hours  or  twelve  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  journey  was  nothing  to  me,  except  that  I 
should  have  preferred  the  latter.  In  truth,  the  pace 
never  did  exceed  twenty  miles  an  hour,  but  the  idea 
seized  me  that  I  was  being  carried  off  to  instant  execu¬ 
tion.  The  sands  of  my  life  were  running  out  as  fast  as 
each  revolution  of  the  wheels  ;  and  yet  the  engine  tore 
along  as  if  no  reverence  were  due  to  the  mystery  of 
human  existence.  Had  the  driver  no  fear  of  accidents  ? 
Suppose  the  boiler  blew  up,  or  an  axletree  broke,  or  a 
wheel  came  off,  what  then  would  avail  his  breaks  and 
whistles  ?  If  he  cared  nothing  for  his  own  life,  he 
might  at  least  have  some  regard  for  his  passengers — for 
my  knapsack  and  me.  No  ;  onw^ard  we  dashed,  rattle, 
rattle,  rattle — now  screaming  past  a  gate — now  pulling 
up  a  little  to  take  breath — now  rushing  on  again,  wildly, 
ruthlessly — and  all  for  what  ?  Marry,  that  we  might 
arrive  in  Ghent  in  time  for  an  early  dinner  !  That,  at 
least,  was  all  that  I  should  gain  by  all  this  foolish, 
wicked  haste,  this  wanton  courting  of  danger,  this  cruel 
exposure  of  my  life  to  the  risk  of  a  premature  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  painful  termination.  When  at  last  we  did  reach 
our  destination,  I  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  the  door  open,  and  rushed  to  the  buffet  for 
a  stimulant. 

Ghent  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  city,  and 
has  scant  justice  done  to  its  many  historical  and  legen¬ 
dary  associations  in  guide-books.  It  is  not  my  present 
business,  however,  to  supply  this  deficiency.  I  have  to 
do  only  with  myself,  not  always  the  most  agreeable 
subject  for  reflection  or  description. 

There  was  unquestionably  no  lack  of  movement  in 
that  grand  old  town.  Too  much,  indeed,  for  my 
humour  just  then.  The  people  were  all  so  busied  about 
their  own  miserable  affairs  that  no  one  had  leisure  to 
bestow  a  thought  or  word  upon  the  dreamy  English¬ 
man,  who  was  for  ever  running  up  against  them  and 
getting  into  everybody’s  way,  simply  because  he  had 
none  of  his  own.  The  commercial  activity  of  the  place 
savoured  of  insult  in  the  existing  state  of  my  circum¬ 


stances.  These  affluent  gentlemen  who  pushed  past 
me  with  such  utter  indifference  to  my  comfort,  were 
they  aware  that  a  member  of  the  late  opulent  banking 
firm  of  Overreach,  Gullem,  and  Co.,  Limited,  was  wan¬ 
dering  about  their  streets  with  his  whole  fortune  on  his 
back,  or  in  his  pockets  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  them  that 
Henry  Oliphant,  Esq.,  of  107,  Grosvcnor-squarc,  the 
eminent  financier,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  francs  and  a  knapsack  ?  Sooth  to  say,  not 
even  echo  condescended  to  answer  these  very  natural 
c]uestions  which  I  put  to  myself,  neither  did  I  come 
across  any  one  who  testified  the  slightest  desire  to  do 
me  a  service,  or  even  to  make  my  acquaintance.  I 
learned  something,  however,  from  an  English  tourist 
with  whom  I  had  some  talk  one  day  at  the  table  d'hite. 
His  face  was  familiar  to  me  as  that  01  a  City  man,  though 
I  had  no  recollection  of  his  name.  That  clue  enabled 
me  to  turn  our  colloquy  upon  commercial  topics,  and  so 
by  degrees  I  brought  up  the  names  of  my  respected 
partners  and  myself. 

“  Three  d — d  rascals,  sir,”  said  my  choleric  friend. 
“  If  I  had  had  my  way  they  would  all  three  have  been 
whipped  at  the  cart-tail.” 

“  It  would  have  been  no  more  than  they  deserved,” 
I  replied,  “  but  I  understood  they  had  gone  off  to  Ame¬ 
rica  or  somewhere.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  have 
not  been  in  England  now  for  some  years.” 

“  Oh,  they  were  caught  red-handed,”  he  answered. 
“  At  least.  Sir  Flimsy  Kiteflyer  and  that  low  scoundrel 
Budgen  were  arrested  with  their  spoils  upon  them, 
and  were  very  properly  dealt  with  as  fraudulent  bank¬ 
rupts.” 

“  What  became  of  the  other  ?”  I  asked.  “  Somebody 
once  told  me  that  he  was  more  fool  than  rogue,  and  had 
been  taken  in  by  his  partners.” 

“  H’m  !  Well,  he  was  something  of  a  fool,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  I  suspect  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  knave 
likewise.  He  was  clever  enough,  at  all  events,  to  get 
clear  off,  and  it  was  said  that  he  carried  off  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  with  him.  He  was  seen  to  drive  away 
in  a  cab  so  heavily  laden  that  the  poor  horse  could 
hardly  drag  it  at  a  walking  pace.” 

“  It  was  stupid  of  him  to  run  such  a  risk,”  I  said. 
“  Has  he  never  been  heard  of  since  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  He  was  seen  cutting  a  great  dash  at 
Ostend,  but  after  that  all  traces  of  him  were  lost,  or 
else,  which  is  more  likely,  he  continued  to  bribe  the 
officers  who  were  sent  in  search  of  him.” 

I  asked  no  mote  questions,  but  took  the  next  train  to 
Bruges,  lest  by  any  chance  my  new  friend  should  recog¬ 
nise  me,  for  I  fancied  he  was  trying  more  than  once  to 
get  a  good  view  of  my  profile,  in  which  I  did  my  best 
to  baffle  his  curiosity.  My  full  face  was  sufficiently  con¬ 
cealed  by  my  bcarcl,  but  my  voice  has  a  metallic  ring 
that  very  generally  attracts  attention,  and  is  not  easily 
disguised. 

For  tranquil  meditation  there  is  no  better  place  in  the 
world  than  Bruges.  Its  ancient  houses  and  silent  streets 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  my  own  broken  fortunes, 
but  it  was  that  sort  of  sympathy  which  naught  benefits 
the  recipient.  I  had  grown  weary,  however,  of  running 
from  town  to  town.  I  will  remain  here,  I  said  to  my- 
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self,  and  see  the  play  played  out.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  the  next  scene  will  be  the  last  one. 

On  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  again  took  stock. 
In  the  cash  department  I  scraped  together  eleven  francs 
— one  a  bad  one — and  two  sous,  both  good.  The 
knapsack  was  very  nearly  empty.  Some  things  had  been 
lost  at  the  wash  in  Brussels,  some  others  I  had  left  be¬ 
hind  me  in  Ghent  in  the  hurry  of  my  decampment,  my 
stockings  were  worn  into  holes,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  put  on  two  pair  at  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  wear  out  exactly  in  the  same  place.  This  survey  of 
my  position  brought  to  my  mind  the  lines  scribbled  on 
his  prison  wall  by  the  poet-assassin  Lacenaire ; — 

“  La  vio  cst  ploine  d'embarras ; 

Toua  mos  malhcurs  ivi  I’attcstcnt : 

Nous  avons  des  hauts  et  dcs  bas — 
llouroux  quand  ces  dcmiers  nous  rcstent.” 

It  was  no  time,  however,  for  equivoques.  There  was 
certainly  riot  the  slightert  ambiguity  in  my  situation.  IMy 
mind  was  made  up  at  once.  Not  feeling  disposed  to  join 
the  one  o’clock  tabic  d'hote  dinner,  I  ordered  a  light,  har¬ 
monious  repast  for  three  o’clock,  and  requested  that  the 
chill  might  be  taken  off  a  bottle  of  Chambertin.  I  then 
strolled  out  to  the  ramparts  in  search  of  a  deep  sedgy 


pool  in  which  I  could  afterwards  take  my  long  repose 
and  “  think  not  of  the  rising  sun.”  Not  a  drop  of 
water  anywhere.  The  moats  of  the  town  had  been 
drained,  and  men  were  at  work  raking  out  the  weeds 
and  mud,  and  raising  mounds  of  malodorous  garbage 
on  the  banks.  The  canals  were  very  little  better,  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  miserable  disappointment  that  I 
returned  to  the  Fleur  de  Ble.  I  felt  now  indeed  bereft 
of  help  and  hope,  when  I  could  not  find  even  so  much 
as  a  pool  wherein  to  rest  my  weary  head.  No  other 
mode  of  suicide  commended  itself  to  my  imagination. 
If  I  cannot  be  drowned,  I  thought  to  myself  with  a  grim 
smile,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  born  to  be  hanged. 
Well,  that  would  save  all  further  trouble ;  but  then 
one  can’t  even  be  hanged  without  earning  that  mode  of 
exit.  It  was  a  bad  business  altogether.  However,  as 
the  dinner  was  ready,  I  might  as  well  fall  to  with  what 
appetite  I  could  muster,  and  take  counsel  witli  the  juice 
of  the  Burgundian  grape. 

The  inspiration  was  of  the  earth?  earthy.  I  wandered 
forth  and  never  returned  to  the  hotel.  That  night  I 
slept  in  Ostend,  where  I  knew  I  should  find  abundance 
of  water  on  the  following  morning,  or  at  any  other 
moment  I  might  deem  fitting  and  desirable. 


THE  WIFE. 


#  *  #  # 

Then  may  I  trust  her  body  with  her  mind. 
And,  thereupon  secure,  need  never  know 
The  pangs  of  jealousy  ;  and  love  doth  find 
More  pain  to  doubt  her  false  than  find  her  so  ; 
For  patience  is,  of  evils  that  are  known. 

The  certain  remedy ;  but  doubt  hath  none. 

And  be  that  thought  once  stirred,  ’twill  never  die. 
Nor  will  the  grief  more  mild  by  custom  prove. 
Nor  yet  amendment  can  it  satisfy 

The  anguish  more  or  less  is  as  our  love ; 

This  misery  doth  from  jealousy  ensue. 

That  we  may  prove  her  false,  but  cannot  true. 

*  #  # 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife  ; 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life. 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 

Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify  ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  understanding  to  conceive. 

And  judgment  to  discern,  I  wish  to  find  ; 
Beyond  that  all  as  hazardous  I  leave 

learning  and  pregnant  wit,  in  womankind. 
What  it  finds  malleable  (it)  makes  frail. 

And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  sail. 

Books  are  a  part  of  man’s  prerogative  ; 

In  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold. 
That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give. 

And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old  -, 


Our  life  fame  pieceth  longer  at  the  end. 

And  books  it  farther  backward  do  extend. 

*  *  *  * 

So  fair  at  least  let  me  imagine  her. 

That  thought  to  me  is  truth.  Opinion 
Cannot  in  matters  of  opinion  err  ; 

And  as  my  fancy  her  conceives  to  be, 

Ev’n  such  my  senses  both  do  feel  and  see. 

*  *  *  * 

Beauty  in  decent  shape  and  colour  lies  ; 

Colours  the  matter  are,  and  shape  the  soul ; 

The  soul,  which  from  no  single  part  doth  rise. 

But  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  whole. 

And  is  a  mere  spiritual  harmony 
Of  every  part  united  in  the  eye. 

No  circumstance  doth  beauty  fortify 
Like  graceful  fashion,  native  comeliness. 

#  #  *  # 

But  let  that  fashion  more  to  modesty 
Tend  than  assurance — modesty  doth  set 
The  face  in  her  just  place,  from  passion  free ; 

’Tis  both  the  mind’s  and  body’s  beauty  met. 

All  these  good  parts  a  perfect  woman  make ; 

Add  love  to  me,  they  make  a  perfect  wife  ; 
Without  her  love,  her  beauty  I  should  take 
As  that  of  pictures  dead — that  gives  it  life  ; 

Till  then  her  beauty,  like  the  sun,  doth  shine 
Alike  to  all  -,  that  only  makes  it  mine. 

Sir  Thomas  Overdury.  About  1610. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


An  instance  of  the  pitch  to  which  the  style  known  as 
“  descriptive  ”  may  be  carried  in  music  is  related 
of  a  composer  of  the  last  century,  Johann  Matheson  by 
name,  the  friend  and  somewhile  rival  ot  Handel,  a  native 
of  Hamburg,  and  who  enjoyed  in  his  day  a  considerable 
reputation  though  his  name  is  now  almost  forgotten  and 
unknown  as  well  as  his  compositions,  which,  with  all 
their  merit,  seem  to  have  had  a  considerable  tinge  of 
pedantry  in  their  style.  It  is  related  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  setting 
to  music  for  his  funeral  anthem  a  passage  from  the  book 
of  Revelations — “  And  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne  and  in  carrying  out  this  conceit  he 
contrived  in  a  very  full  score  to  make  every  part  form 
an  arch,  by  a  gradual  ascent  and  descent  of  the  notes  on 
paper,  as  though  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow 
to  the  eyes  of  the  performers  would  convey  the  same 
idea  in  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  and  thence  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  Astonishing  instances  of  the 
power  of  descriptive  music  have  been  recorded  from  the 
time  of  Saul,  with  its  Scriptural  authority,  downwards, 
and  in  particular  the  impressionable  susceptibility  of  the 
Hebrew  race  in  regard  to  music  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  unimpaired  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
present  day.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  most  talented 
members  of  the  musical  profession  being  so  frequently 
to  be  found  among  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
descriptive  music  forms  an  important  part  in  most  of 
their  religious  and  family  festivals.  Among  the  Russian 
Jews  this  is  especially  the  case.  When  a  wedding  is  to 
take  place  in  the  family  of  a  rich  and  influential  Jew, 
there  is  always  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  a 
small  band,  usually  a  quartette,  consisting  probably  of 
two  violins,  a  dulcimer — the  very  name  has  an  ancient 
and  Oriental  twang  about  it — and  a  violoncello.  The 
performance  commences  with  a  soft  and  pathetic  adagio 
movement,  gradually  increasing  in  passion  and  loudness, 
the  object  being  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom 
so  as  to  make  him  cry  before  the  assembled  company  ; 
since,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  the  intended 
husband  must  have  exhibited  contrition  for  the  pecca¬ 
dilloes  of  his  bachelorhood  before  he  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  matrimonial  state — a  rare  method  of  utilising 
sentiment !  The  musicians  are  assisted  in  their  efforts 
by  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  who  urge  him  to  let 
his  repentant  tears  flow,  and  as  soon  as  the  desired 
result  is  obtained,  and  not  till  then,  a  procession  is 
formed,  and  the  happy  pair  are  escorted  in  triumph  to 
the  hymeneal  altar. 

As  there  is  but  a  step,  and  a  short  one,  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous,  the  utilitarian  power  of  music 
may  be  illustrated  not  alone  by  its  efficacy  in  moving  to 
repentance  the  heart  of  a  gay  young  Israelite,  but  as 
having  been  the  means  of  enabling  a  bewildered  foreigner 
to  regain  his  home.  Jarnovicki,  a  celebrated  and  highly- 
accomplished  Russian  violinist,  when  visiting  England 
professionally  about  a  century  ago,  wishing  late  at  night 


to  return  from  Hampstead,  where  he  had  been  passing 
a  convivial  evening,  called  a  hackney-coach  on  his  way 
home ;  but  though  he  had  resided  several  years  in  this 
country,  he  could  not  muster  sufficient  English  to  express 
distinctly  the  name  of  his  residence — Marlborough-street 
— so  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the  device  of 
singing  the  then  universally  popular  air,  “  Malbrook 
sen  \’a-t-en  guerre,”  which  relieved  him  from  his 
dilemma.  To  quote  a  more  modern  instance  of  the 
power  of  music :  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  that  the  new  president  of  the  Academie 
i'ran9aise,  when  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration  over 
the  gifted  brother  academician  to  whose  post  he  suc¬ 
ceeded — M.  Berryer,  whose  devotion  to  music  was  life¬ 
long  and  absorbing — said,  in  allusion  to  this  art,  “  It  is 
one  which  has  so  much  of  mystery  even  for  connoisseurs, 
and  so  much  charm  even  for  the  ignorant  ” — and  how 
ingenious  and  subtle  is  this  definition  experience  proves. 
M.  Berryer,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
talented  Frenchmen  of  modern  times,  was  in  his  young 
days  greatly  addicted  to  pleasure,  but  in  particular  was 
he  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  it  was  to  this  taste  that  he  was  in  a  measure  indebted 
for  his  brilliant  success  in  after  life  in  his  profession  as 
an  advocate  at  the  bar. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  while  he 
was  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  light  sparkling  music  for 
which  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  Paris  has  always  been 
so  renowned,  he  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  old  lawyers  whom  he  knew,  but  to  whom 
he  was  personally  unknown,  lamenting  the  decline  of 
the  French  bar.  One  of  them  remarked,  “  There  will 
be  nobody  to  take  our  places  when  we  are  gone : 
Berryer  is  growing  old,  and  as  for  the  son,  he  is  too 
fond  of  music  and  theatres  ever  to  do  anything  in  his 
profession.”  Young  Berryer  was  so  struck  with  this 
speech  that  he  instantly  quitted  the  house,  and  from  that 
moment  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  the  profession  of 
which  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  greatest 
ornament,  though  he  continued  always  passionately  de¬ 
voted  to  music,  and  a  profound  believer  in  its  inspiring 
and  soothing  influence,  of  which  he  himself  frequently 
experienced  the  effects. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular,  when  he  was  retained 
for  the  defence  of  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  having  only  received  notice  at  five  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  trial,  the  means  he 
took  to  endeavour  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  important 
task  was  by  setting  off  at  once  to  the  opera-house,  where 
he  heard  Otello,  and  was  often  heard  afterwards  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  inspiration  he  needed  and  sought  he  had 
found  in  Rossini. 

An  account  of  a  curious  musical  performance  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  appears  in  a  London  news¬ 
paper  of  June,  1830,  describing  a  prodigy  named  Michael 
Boai,  who,  it  seems,  had  recently  arrived  in  London 
from  the  continent,  where  he  had  been  performing  to 
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the  wonder  and  delight  of  numerous  crowned  heads,  &c. 
This  performer,  the  account  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  native 
of  Mayence,  and  has,  bv  dint  of  extraordinary  labour  and 
dexterity  combined,  attained  the  art  of  producing  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  movement  of  his  mouth  and  hands  asound 
closely  resembling  that  of  castanets,  but  with  more  tone. 
The  execution  and  skill  displayed  on  this  mouth  hand- 
organ,  as,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  it  may  be  styled. 
Is  described  as  something  truly  remarkable,  the  performer 
producing  on  his  chin,  as  it  seemed,  his  regular  fortes 
and  pianos,  executing  the  most  rapid  and  difficult 
passages,  running  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  making 
even  the  half-notes  with  the  facility  and  precision  of  the 
most  skilled  instrumentalist. 

Some  half-century  even  before  this  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Buckhorse  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
similar  feats  of  dexterity  by  the  same  application  of  his 
clenched  hands  to  his  chin,  and  a  rapid  movement  of  his 
mouth ;  but  his  performances  were  carried  on  in  a  lower 
sphere  of  society,  and  his  name  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
cerved  from  oblivion  from  the  not  very  complimentary 
reason  that  his  exterior  was  so  singularly  unprepossessing, 
and  his  countenance  so  forbidding,  that  the  expression 
“as  ugly  as  Buckhorse”  became  almost  proverbial. 

These  eccentric  geniuses  were  not  only  performers  on 
but  inventors  of  their  own  instruments,  and  they  deserve 
at  least  the  credit  for  originality,  in  which  attribute,  it 
is  to  be  imagined,  lay  the  chief  charm  of  the  exhibition 
of  chin  music  ;  though  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
to  be  seen  an  Otaheitan  flute,  which  is  simply  a  perforated 
cane,  on  which  the  natives  perform  by  blcnvitig  through 
the  nose,  thus  showing  how  another  feature  of  the  human 
face  may  be  made  available  for  musical  purposes  in  an 
unaccustomed  and  unusual  manner. 

A  well-known  musician,  a  celebrated  hautboy-player, 
formerly  attached  to  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  then  known  as  the  King’s  Theatre,  visiting  the 
Museum  in  the  year  1782  in  company  with  Dr.  Solander, 
a  learned  traveller,  who  had  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  heard  and  saw  the  doctor  play  an  Otaheitan  air 
on  this  flute  in  the  above  uncouth  manner,  and  described 
the  air  as  possessed  of  a  wildness  and  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  was  most  pleasing  and  agreeable. 

The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  when  visited  by  the 
adventurous  traveller.  Captain  Cook,  had  a  kind  of 
simple  native  music,  to  perform  which  just  such  a  species 
of  flute  as  the  one  described  above  was  used. 

At  a  concert  given  in  their  honour  four  performers 
played  upon  these  flutes,  which  were  made  of  hollowed 
bamboo  canes  about  a  foot  long,  having  only  two  holes 
each,  and  which  were  consequently  unable  to  produce 
more  than  four  notes — viz.,  two  tones  and  two  half¬ 
tones.  The  travellers  remarked  that  there  were  in  ad¬ 
dition  four  singers  who  kept  time  remarkably  well. 
Only  one  simple  air  was  played  during  the  concert,  and 
the  words  to  which  it  was  indiscriminately  set  were 
evidently  improvised  for  the  occasion,  for,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  strangers,  they  discovered  that  they 
themselves  formed  the  subject  of  them. 

At  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands  named  Amsterdam, 
Ciptain  Cook  and  his  companions  had  also  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  a  concert  entertainment,  got  up  expressly 


for  their  amusement,  the  performers  in  which  were 
women  only,  who  not  only  sang,  but  performed  their 
own  accompaniment  by  the  simple  and  primitive  method 
of  clacking  or  snapping  their  fingers.  They  found,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  island  three  different  sorts  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments — a  flute  made  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  pierced  with 
four  holes,  which  the  natives  played  upon  ivith  the  nose, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Otaheitans  ;  another  sort  of 
flute,  composed  of  eleven  small  reeds  of  unequal  lengths, 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  humble  Pan’s  reed  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  with  the  popular  street  show  of  Punch 
and  Judy  ;  and  lastly,  a  drum,  the  mechiinism  of  which 
consisted  simply  of  a  block  of  hollow  wood,  which 
when  struck  on  both  sides  produced  a  sound  resembling 
that  of  an  empty  barrel. 

Although  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Isles  had,  as 
geographers  inform  us,  their  name  given  them  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  on  account  of  the  friendly  alliance  which 
seemed  to  subsist  among  themselves  as  well  as  from 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers,  their  intellectual 
progress  as  evinced  by  an  appreciation  of  music  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  their  moral  status  in  the  de¬ 
gree  indicated  by  Shakspeare  and  other  great  writers, 
for  in  1805,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  after  this 
recorded  visit  of  the  great  circumnavigator,  a  French 
traveller,  a  Monsieur  Mariner,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
natives  of  Tongo,  one  of  the  group,  and  detained  there 
some  time ;  and  in  an  interesting  account  of  his  voyage 
and  adventures,  he  gives  some  curious  details,  among 
other  matters,  of  the  music  of  the  aborigines.  To  begin 
with  what  may  seem  paradoxical,  they  have,  according 
to  his  account,  no  instrumental  music  at  all ;  but  having 
been  present  at  a  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  island,  he  describes  the 
manner  in  which  they  endeavour  to  supplement  this 
want  in  their  own  rude  and  simple  fashion. 

The  musicians,  he  says,  if  it  is  allowable  to  call  them 
such,  were  seated  in  a  semicircle,  opposite  Tooitonga 
(the  name  of  the  bride),  and  in  the  middle  of  a  row 
of  torches  held  by  men,  who  also  carried  baskets  filled 
with  sand  to  receive  what  we  should  call  the  droppings. 
The  so-called  musical  instruments  consisted  of  seven  or 
eight  bamboos  of  different  lengths  and  divers  thicknesses 
(from  three  to  six  feet  long) ;  they  held  them  in  the 
middle,  and  produced  the  sounds  by  striking  one  of  their 
extremities  upon  the  ground.  All  the  knots  in  the  bam¬ 
boo  weie  cut  off,  and  one  of  the  ends  was  stopped  up 
with  rather  soft  wood. 

There  was  also  another  instrument  made  of  a  piece 
of  split  bamboo,  upon  which  the  leader — the  Costa  or 
Arditi  of  the  troupe — kept  time  by  striking  it  with  two 
wand-like  sticks.  All  the  natives  of  this  island  are  so 
passionately  fond  of  singing  that  they  will  often,  when 
assembled  together  for  a  festival,  pass  the  whole  night 
in  this  amusement.  The  greater  part  of  their  airs  arc 
devoid  of  any  rhythm  or  regular  measure,  though  in  some 
both  are  to  be  found,  while  some  of  the  subjects  of 
their  songs  have  a  considerable  tinge  of  poetic  sentiment, 
in  particular  one,  a  very  mournful  and  pathetic  strain,  a 
sort  of  requiem  which  is  always  sung  beside  the  .bodies 
of  their  dead. 
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While  pursuing  researches  on  the  subject  of  flutes,  it 
rurnishes  matter  for  curious  reflection  to  find  that  those 
used  by  the  Indian  natives  of  Chili  are  formed  of  the 
bones  of  their  dead  enemies  whom  they  have  slain  in 
battle.  They  have,  it  is  true,  some  made  of  the  bones 
of  animals,  but  with  a  discriminating  and  delicate  dis¬ 
tinction,  an  Indian  war  chief  will  never  execute  one 
of  his  wild  war  dances  except  to  the  music  of  the 
former.  The  Indians  of  Brazil  have  also  fifes  made  of 
human  bones.  There  is  a  Kaffir  tribe  named  the 
Bachapins,  who  possess  but  one  musical  instrument, 
named  the  Ikhaka.  It  is  a  simple  reed  attuned  by  means 
of  a  small  movable  stop  placed  at  the  lower  part,  and 
having  at  the  upper  end  a  slit  or  opening  cut  crosswise. 
As  only  one  tone  can  be  produced  upon  this  instrument, 
there  is  one  for  each  separate  note,  so  when  there  arc 
several  performers  at  a  time,  one  set  plays  in  unison, 
while  the  others  produce  different  tones  of  the  musical 
scale.  The  interval  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
of  this  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  flutes — if  to 
such  a  rudely-constructed  instrument  the  term  can  be 
applied  —  is  about  a  dozen  notes.  A  traveller  (Mr. 
Burchell)  who  visited  this  tribe  in  1812,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  never  heard  European  music  before 
his  arrival.  He  played  them  some  airs  upon  his  violin, 
to  which  they  listened  eagerly,  and  caught  up  and  sang 
with  surprising  aptitude.  The  Esquimaux,  though  all 
writers  agree  in  declaring  them  to  be  passionately  fond 
of  music,  have  yet  no  musical  instrument  but  a  rude 
sort  of  drum  or  tambourine ;  indeed,  drums  as  well  as 
roughly-constructed  flutes  have  been  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  nearly  desert  islands,  as  well  as  among  the 
half-peopled  and  semi-civilised  countries  of  Africa  and 
North  America.  In  the  latter  regions  the  wild  Indians 
have  a  drum  formed  of  a  piece  of  hollow  wood  covered 
with  deerskin,  which,  at  a  native  concert  (for  concerts 
are  in  vogue  among  the  swarthy  redskins  as  well  as 
with  the  fair  and  fashionable  hcAitues  of  the  salles  of 
Piccadilly  and  Hanover-square),  is  beaten  by  one  per¬ 
former,  while  another  shakes  a  kind  of  sieve  made  of  a 
dried  gourd,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled  with  peas. 

Music  and  musical  instruments  in  their  rude  and 
primitive  state,  seem,  on  inquiry,  to  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same  everywhere  among  savage  nations,  even  down  to 
our  own  day.  Wind  instruments,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  such  as  their  untaught  ingenuity  has  enabled 
them  to  devise,  are  generally  to  be  met  with  ;  stringed 
instruments  but  rarely. 

Amidst  all  the  extraordinary  splendour  and  riches  of 
the  Mexicans  at  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  singular  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  found  among  all  the  luxury  and  splendour 
of  their  treasures  and  possessions  really  worthy  of  the 
name  of  music.  Their  principal,  indeed  only  instru¬ 
ments,  appear  to  have  been  two  drum-like  machines, 
one  named  the  huehuetl,  the  other  the  teponaztli;  the 
former  was  a  wooden  cylinder  about  three  feet  high, 
elaborately  sculptured  and  painted  on  both  sides,  and 
covered  with  a  well-prepared  deerskin,  which  could  be 
stretched  at  will  as  the  tones  were  required  to  be  more 
or  less  sonorous,  and  which  was  struck  with  the 
fingers. 


The  teportn7.tli  was  also  of  a  cylindrical  form,  hollow 
in  the  middle,  and  played  upon  with  two  little  sticks,  as 
are  those  in  use  in  European  countries.  This  sort  of 
drum  varied  greatly  in  size ;  some  were  small  enough 
to  be  worn  round  the  neck,  while  others  were  five  feet 
high.  The  Mexicans  had  also  a  species  of  trumpet, 
some  small  flutes,  which  uttered  a  shrill  piercing  sound 
somewhat  similar  to  our  martial  fifes,  to  which  the 
noble  Moor  Othello  so  aptly  applies  the  term  “  ear¬ 
piercing,”  and  an  instrument,  in  general  use  by  their 
dancers,  called  ajacnztli,  of  a  round  or  oval  shape, 
pierced  with  small  holes,  and  containing  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  little  stones,  very  much  resembling  a  child’s  rattle. 

Uncouth  as  such  instruments  would  seem  to  our 
cultivated  ears,  and  little  pleasure  as  they  would  afford 
the  musicianlike  taste  of  our  own  country  and  day,  it 
still  needs  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  the 
delight  and  surprise  of  the  inventors  themselves  at  the 
effect  produced  by  their  first  essays,  and  to  conceive 
how  they  must  have  started  with  surprise,  not  perhaps 
quite  unmingled  with  alarm.,  on  first  hearing  of 
“  The  sound  thomselvos  had  niado.” 

The  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  music 
of  cultivated  and  that  of  uncivilised  peoples  is  the 
almost  total  want  of  expression  in  that  of  the  latter, 
which  is  uniformly  found  to  be  of  a  hard  and  singularly 
monotonous  character.  Now  the  power  of  expression 
is  of  itself  music.  An  old  French  writer,  speaking  of 
the  imitative  and  expressive  power  of  music,  says,  “  For 
conformity  of  music  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  I 
never  heard  anything  in  the  way  of  a  symphony  at  all 
comparable  to  that  which  was  performed  at  Rome  at 
the  oratory  of  Saint  Jerome  of  Charity,  on  St.  Martin’s 
day,  in  the  year  1697  ;  in  particular,  at  a  certain  pas¬ 
sage  where  occur  the  words,  *  A  thousand  darts,  a  thou¬ 
sand  arrows,’ the  notes  of  the  air  were  strongly  accented, 
and  the  whole  character  of  this  air  impressed  so  strongly 
on  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  arrow  as  cannot  be  described ; 
and  the  power  of  this  idea  so  captivated  the  imagination 
that  each  violin  appeared  to  be  a  bow,  and  all  the  bows 
so  many  arrows  shot  off,  the  points  of  which  seemed 
to  dart  the  symphony  from  all  parts.” 

None  ever  attached  more  importance  to  the  value  of 
expression  in  vocal  music  than  Mozart,  and  his  frank 
and  impulsive  nature  led  him  to  evince  this  upon  one 
occasion  in  an  original  manner.  It  was  at  the  first  gene¬ 
ral  rehearsal  of  his  masterpiece  of  Den  Giovanni.  The 
original  Zerlina  in  the  opera  was  Signora  Bondini,  who 
perhaps  had  the  part  accorded  to  her  more  through 
favour  than  merit ;  at  any  rate  she  failed  in  the  finale 
to  Act  I. — where  the  captivating  village  coquette  is  seized 
by  the  libertine  Don — to  shriek  at  the  tight  moment  and 
in  the  right  manner.  Mozart  desired  the  orchestra  to 
repeat  the  last  movement,  and  went  quietly  on  to  the 
stage,  and,  just  at  the  precise  moment  when  a  scream 
from  the  voice  of  Zerlina  ought  to  be  heard  behind  the 
scenes,  he  seized  her  at  the  wing  so  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  that  she  uttered  an  involuntary  but  downright 
shriek,  which  fully  answered  the  desired  purpose.  “Ah! 
that’s  the  way,”  coolly  remarked  the  now  satisfied 
maestro  ;  “  you  must  cry  out  just  in  that  manner — that 
will  add  effect  to  the  expression  of  the  music.” 
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THE  LOVES  OF  LA  GRANDE  DEMOISELLE. 


^''HERE  arc  few  more  curious  episodes  of  the  history 
X  of  courts  than  that  of  the  loves  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story  of  tlic  devotedness  and  sclf-sacrificing  of 
a  high-minded  woman  to  a  man  in  every  way  her  infe¬ 
rior.  Lauzun  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  small  nobility 
— petite  noblesse,  equivalent  to  our  gentry^and  owed  his 
ducal  title  and  fortune  to  court  favour.  Prosperity 
seems  to  have  disordered  his  mind.  Incredible  stories 
of  liis  presumption  arc  on  record,  and  he  actually  seems 
to  have  fancied  his  notice  conferred  honour  on  the  prin¬ 
cess.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  of  those  sterling  characters  prosperity  cannot 
spoil ;  and  surely  few  mortals  have  been  more  tried  that 
way,  as  regards  birth  and  fortune  at  least.  One  cannot 
repeat  all  her  titles  at  a  breath.  Only  try.  Anne  Mary 
Louisa  of  Orleans,  Sovereign  Princess  of  Dombes, 
Countess  of  Eu  (the  first  peerage  of  France),  Duchess 
of  hlontpensier,  of  Chatellerault,  and  of  St.  Fargeau ; 
Princess  of  La  Roche  sur  Yon ;  Dauphiness  of  Au¬ 
vergne  ;  Marchioness  of  Mazierc ;  Countess  of  Bar  and 
of  Rlontaigne  -,  Viscountess  of  Ange,  of  Domfront,  and 
of  La  Bresse ;  Baroness  of  Beaujolais  and  of  Thiers  ; 
Lady  of  the  Manors  of  Champigny  and  Argentan. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  shabby  a  fellow  as  ever  crawled  through  life.  It 
seems  strange  so  splendid  a  creature  should  have  owed 
her  being  to  such  a  man.  Take  an  instance  of  the 
contrast  between  them.  On  the  discomfiture  of  Conde 
at  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  when  Paris 
was  in  consternation  and  all  in  confusion,  Gaston  took 
refuge  in  bed,  feigning  sickr-'ss,  or  really  ill  through 
sheer  pusillanimity,  while  hi.  daughter  rushed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  forced  the  keys  of  Paris  from  the  trem- 
b  Ing  hands  of  the  magistrates,  threw  open  the  gates  to 
the  defeated  troops,  and  turning  the  guns  of  the  Bastille 
on  the  royal  forces,  covered  the  retreat,  and  saved  Conde 
and  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  queen  and  hlazarin. 

It  was  a  gallant  deed,  and  all  the  more  so  that  it 
broke  off  the  project  of  her  marriage  with  the  young 
king,  Louis  XIV.  He  never  forgave  her,  and  avenged 
himself  in  after  years  with  a  pitiful  spite  unworthy  of  a 
churchwarden.  Not  less  brilliant  was  her  conduct  at 
Orleans.  The  princes,  fearing  the  magistrates  would 
go  over  to  the  court  party  and  receive  the  royal  troops, 
deputed  Gaston  to  go  and  keep  them  in  order.  Of 
course  he  did  not,  hist  he  sent  his  daughter.  The  magi¬ 
strates  shut  the  gates,  and  would  not  let  her  in.  She, 
nothing  daunted,  had  the  gate  battered — but  she  shall 
tell  her  own  story: — “  When  I  saw  it  broken,  and  two 
planks  knocked  out  about  the  middle,  Grammont  made 
me  a  sign  to  advance.  As  it  was  very  muddy,  a  foot¬ 
man  took  me  up  and  pushed  me  through  the  hole.  No 
sooner  was  my  head  through  than  the  drums  beat.  I 
gave  my  hand  to  the  captain,  and  said,  ‘  You  will  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  boast  of  having  helped  me  in.’  The 


shouts  of  ‘  The  King  and  Princes  for  ever !’  ‘  Down 
with  Mazarin  !’  redoubled.  Two  men  took  hold  of 
me  and  placed  me  on  a  wooden  chair.  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  was  seated  in  it  or  on  its  arms,  so  much  was 
I  beside  myself  with  joy.  All  the  people  were  kissing 
my  hands,  and  I  was  faint  with  laughing  at  the  queer 
state  I  was  in.” 

Her  fortune  was  colossal,  and  equalled  by  her  benefi¬ 
cence,  Schools,  hospitals,  and  almshouses  were  her 
fiivourite  works.  She  founded  them  in  all  her  vast 
possessions  ;  but  no  form  of  distress  appealed  to  her 
vainly.  She  was  idolised  by  the  Parisians,  who  dreaded 
her  displeasure  more  than  the  terrors  of  the  Church  or 
the  anger  of  the  king.  On  the  occasion  of  a  riot,  when 
the  people  were  besieging  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  had 
set  fire  to  the  doors,  she  went  among  them,  accompanied 
by  only  one  gentleman,  M,  de  Beaufort,  and  pacified  and 
dispersed  them  quietly  to  their  homes  by  a  few  words 
of  sensible  remonstrance.  “  The  blackguards,”  says  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  his  memoirs,  “  showed  more 
respect  to  her  than  to  the  holy  Host,  which  the  priest  of 
St.  Jean  presented,  to  oblige  them  to  put  out  the  fire  they 
had  raised  at  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,” 

Such  was  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  La  Grande 
Demoiselle,  as  she  was  named  and  is  remembered  in  the 
affectionate  respect  of  the  French  people.  Hers  was  a 
strange  fate.  Marriage  after  marriage  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  and  for  the  most  part  with  royal  or  princely 
suitors,  was  proposed  to  her,  and  either  rejected  or  broken 
off  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance.  She  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  escape  the  common  destiny 
Strange  whispers  began  to  be  circulated  at  court,  but 
only  to  be  ridiculed,  despised,  scoffed  at  by  the  wise¬ 
acres,  the  knowing  men  of  the  world,  and  intriguing 
great  ladies.  At  last  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  thus  to 
blonsieur  de  Coulanges,  Governor  of  Lyons  : — 

“  I  have  to  inform  you  of  something  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing,  the  most  surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most 
miraculous,  the  most  astounding,  the  most  unheard  of, 
the  most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most 
incredible,  the  most  unforeseen,  the  grandest, the  meanest, 
the  rarest,  the  commonest,  the  most  secret,  the  most 
public  ever  known — something  of  which  there  is  but  one 
example  in  all  past  ages,  and  that  example  docs  not  fit 
it  either  ;  something  we  cannot  believe  in  Paris  ;  how, 
then,  can  it  be  credited  in  Lyons  ?  Something  that 
makes  everybody  cry,  ‘  Good  Lord  !’  Something  that 
fills  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Madame  de  Hautereve  with 
joy !  Something  that  will  be  done  on  Sunday,  when 
they  who  see  it  will  think  they  are  insane.  Something 
that  will  be  done  on  Sunday,  and  perhaps  not  yet  done 
on  Monday.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  you. 
Guess  !  I  give  you  three  guesses.  Do  you  give  it  up  ? 
Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  will 

marry  on  Sunday  next  at  the  Louvre - ^guess  whom. 

I  give  you  four  guesses — I  give  you  six — I  give  you  a 
hundred  !  Madame  de  Coulanges  will  say — 
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“  ‘  That  is  not  difficult — it  is  Madame  de  la  Valliere !’ 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,  madame. 

“  ‘  Then  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Retz  !’ 

“  No,  indeed — how  very  provincial  you  are  ! 

“  ‘  True — true — how  stupid  of  me  !  It  is  Made¬ 
moiselle  Colbert,  of  course  !’ 

“  Still  less  ! 

“  ‘  Then  it  must  be  Mademoiselle  de  Crequi !’ 

“  You  are  not  near  it — I  see  I  must  tell  you — he  is  to 
marry’ — on  Sunday — at  the  Louvre — with  the  king’s 
permission — Mademoiselle  de — Mademoiselle — guess 
the  name !  He  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle — La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  —  Mademoiselle  the  daughter  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  * — Mademoiselle  the  granddaughter  of  Henri  IV. 
— Mademoiselle  of  Dombes — Mademoiselle  of  Montpen- 
sier — Mademoiselle  of  Eu — Mademoiselle  of  Orleans — 
Mademoiselle  the  cousin-germain  of  the  king — Made¬ 
moiselle  destined  for  the  throne — Mademoiselle  the  only 
match  worthy  of  Monsieur  ! 

-*  A  fine  subject  for  talk  !  If  you  cry  out ;  if  you  are 
beside  yourself :  if  you  say  we  have  fibbed  :  that  it  is 
false  :  that  we  are  jeering  you  :  that  it  is  a  silly  jest — 
an  insipid  invention  :  if  you  call  us  names,  we  shall 
admit  you  have  just  cause — we  have  done  as  much  our¬ 
selves.  Adieu  :  the  letters  that  will  reach  you  by  this 
post  will  prove  whether  we  have  told  the  truth  or 
not.” 

It  was  quite  true  :  the  king  had  really  consented  to 
the  match.  Moved  by  a  touching  letter  of  Mademoiselle, 
Louis  XIV.  had  for  once  laid  aside  the  fanaticism  of 
family  pride  that  occupied  the  place  of  family  affection 
in  his  heart ;  a  pride,  as  we  shall  show,  raising  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  breach  of  good  faith,  nor  to  the  commission 
of  the  meanest  actions.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
wrote — 

“  Your  majesty  will  be  surprised  at  my  requesting 
permission  to  marry.  By  my  birth,  and  the  honour  I 
have  of  being  your  cousin-germain,  I  am  so  raised  above 
the  world  that  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for.f 
In  marrying  a  stranger  one  cannot  know  the  character 
and  merits  of  the  person  with  whom  life  has  to  be 
passed,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  anticipate  a  happy  lot. 
Mine  is  very  happy  now,  in  the  honour  I  have  to  belong 
to  your  majesty’s  household,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
gentleman  I  wish  to  marry.  It  is  so  common  for  people 
to  marry,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  wishing  to. 
It  is,  sire.  Monsieur  de  I^uzun  on  whom  my  affections 
are  placed.  His  merits  and  attachment  to  your  majesty 
have  principally  influenced  my  choice.  Your  majesty 
will  remember  how  much  I  disapproved  my  sister’s 
marriage,  and  the  foolish  things  ambition  made  me 
then  say.  I  humbly  beg  you  to  forget  them,  and  if  you 
think  a  different  passion  dictates  my  present  words,  I 
pray  you  to  believe  it  is  founded  on  reason,  as  I  have 
maturely  considered  my  purpose,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  I  should  seek  my  spiritual  salvation  in 
this  marriage.  I  know  the  peace  of  my  life  depends 
on  it.” 

*  Monsifur  was  the  title  of  the  second  sons  of  the  kings  of  Fram  c 
before  the  Berolation. 

t  This  and  the  following  sentence  allude  to  the  royal  marriages 
proposed  to  her  at  different  times. 


There  is  some  more,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  examples 
of  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  marrying  private  gentle¬ 
men,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  quoted.  Never  was 
there  such  a  hubbub  at  court  as  when  it  became  known 
that  Mademoiselle  had  obtained  the  king’s  permission 
for  her  “  unworthy”  marriage.  All  the  princes  and 
princesses — especially  those  who  had  any  hopes  of  in¬ 
heriting  her  estates  for  themselves  or  children — raged 
and  howled  about  the  palace  like  Bedlamites.  Conde 
swore  he  would  go  to  the  wedding  and  blow  out 
“  Jockey  Lauzun’s  brains  at  the  altar.”  Louis  XIV., 
absolute  as  he  thought  himself,  bent  to  the  storm,  and 
backed  out  of  his  promise  pitifully. 

The  permission  was  withdrawn,  and  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  seriously  affected  mademoiselle’s  health  : — “  I 
could  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  and  wept  in  a 
way  worthy  of  compassion,  till  I  became  extremely  thin,” 
she  says  in  her  memoirs.  The  matter  would,  however, 
have  been  arranged.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the 
idol  of  the  common  people  of  France,  sovereign  princess 
of  Dombes  de  jure,  and  de  facto  sovereign  of  all  her  ex¬ 
tensive  domains  by  the  affection  of  her  vassals,  was  not 
a  personage  to  be  thwarted  in  her  affections  without  just 
cause.  The  incredible  folly  of  Lauzun  supplied  the  just 
cause,  and  rendered  the  princess  powerless. 

In  the  wild  hope  of  surprising  some  secret,  and  thus 
getting  the  whip-hand  of  the  king,  he  introduced  him¬ 
self,  by  help  of  a  skeleton  key,  into  the  apartments  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  became  the  hidden  witness 
of  an  interview  between  her  and  the  king.  His  folly 
did  not  stop  there.  Failing  in  his  hope  of  learning 
some  important  secret,  he  revenged  himself — with  con¬ 
siderable  epigrammatic  power,  it  is  true — by  circulating  a 
comic  version  of  the  interview  through  the  court  and 
town.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  bundled  off  to 
Pignerol,  to  repent  his  absurdity  in  close  confinement. 
After  such  an  action  Mademoiselle  could  do  nothing  for 
him.  The  tables  were  effectually  turned.  In  punishing 
so  flagrant  an  outrage,  the  king  had  right  and  justice 
on  his  side,  and  submission  was  inevitable  until  the  ex¬ 
citement  should  have  subsided. 

On  her  recovery,  which  was  tardy.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  left  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  the  release 
of  her  lover,  and  ceased  not  to  importune  the  king  for 
that  and  the  renewal  of  the  permission.  He  was  coldly 
and  obstin.ately  resentful,  and  the  poor  princess  endea¬ 
voured  vainly  to  mollify  him  for  long.  Her  anxiety 
suggested  a  rascally  scheme  of  spoliation,  to  which  the 
magnificent  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ashamed  to  lend  him¬ 
self.  The  transaction  is  such  that  it  justifies  the  worst 
suppositions,  even  that  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  original 
permission,  with  the  express  view  of  providing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  scheme  of  robbery. 

When  the  inflexible  displeasure  of  the  king  had  re¬ 
duced  Mademoiselle  to  despair,  it  was  hinted  to  her  that 
if  she  did  something  handsome  for  the  young  Duke  of 
Maine  (natural  son  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
tespan),  it  would  smooth  away  all  obstacles  to  her  union 
with  the  man  of  her  heart.  She  caught  eagerly  at  the 
idea,  and  proposed  a  donation  of  the  principality  of 
Dombes  and  of  the  county  of  Eu  to  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
retaining  merely  a  life  tenancy  in  the  latter  for  herself. 
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Madame  de  Montespan  was,  of  course,  delighted ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  king’s  consent,  which  Louis 
communicated  in  these  terms  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  : — 

“  Your  generosity,”  he  said,  “  towards  the  Duke  de 
Maine  has  deeply  touched  me,  as  I  sec  that  it  arises 
from  your  friendship  for  me.  I  assure  you  that  on  all 
occasions  I  will  prove  my  affection  for  you.’’ 

A  lawyer  could  not  have  framed  a  speech  implying 
mote,  and  committing  himself  to  less.  Mademoiselle 
did  not  perceive  this,  and  fell  into  the  trap  towards 
which  so  many  and  such  mighty  hands  were  pushing 
her.  Madame  de  Montespan  called  on  her  every  day, 
bringing  the  Duke  do  Maine,  a  very  pretty  and  eng.aging 
child,  with  her,  and  pushing  on  the  matter  as  eagerly 
and  as  fast  as  she  could. 

It  is  only  doing  justice  to  Lauzun  to  say  that  he  fully 
consented  at  that  time,  being  in  prison,  to  the  donation, 
for  Mademoiselle  would  do  nothing  without  his  consent, 
and  the  intriguers  had  to  wait  his  reply  to  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  him  at  Pigncrol.  It  is  true,  her  fortune,  even 
after  the  donation,  rendered  her  still  the  richest  lady  of 
France.  Had  he  been  free,  he  would  not  probably 
have  consented  so  easily  but  his  spirit  was  cowed  by 
confinement,  and  broken  by  the  failure  of  an  almost 
successful  effort  to  escape.  He  managed  to  make  a  hole 
through  the  fireplace  of  his  chamber,  and  had  got  out 
of  the  fortress,  when  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  store¬ 
house  stopped  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  and 
promises,  called  the  guard,  and  gave  him  up.  After 
this  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  anything  to  get  out.  His 
consent  to  the  donation  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  as  she  had 
previously,  by  a  fictitious  deed  of  sale,  made  over  the 
property  to  him.  Of  course  he  lost  nothing  by  the 
transaction,  the  princess  giving  him  the  duchy  of  St. 
Fargeau  and  the  rich  barony  of  Thiers  in  Auvergne. 

These  delays  did  not  suit  Madame  de  Montespan  ; 
she  resolved  to  put  on  the  screw,  and  Mademoiselle  was 
given  to  understand  that  if  she  did  not  speedily  fulfil 
her  promise  in  the  Duke  of  Maine’s  favour,  Lauzun 
would  be  transferred  from  Pignerol  to  the  Bastille. 

“This  greatly  alarmed  me,”  she  writes.  “  I  consented 
to  whatever  they  liked,  and  executed  the  donation  ot 
the  principality  of  Dombes,  and  a  deed  of  sale  of  the 
county  of  Eu — the  gift  of  real  estate  not  being  legal  in 
Normandy.  These  acts  were  signed  at  Mad.ame  de 
Montespan’s,  she  acting  for  the  Duke  de  Maine,  with  a 
power  of  attorney  for  the  king.  There  were  present 
Monsieur  Colbert,  his  nephew  Vaubourg  (the  lawyers 
were  Foin  and  Chapin),  Madame  de  Montespan,  Bareille, 
and  myself.  When  the  deeds  were  signed,  M.  Colbert 
went  to  acquaint  the  king.  I  stayed  with  I^Iadame  de  Mon¬ 
tespan, as  did  Bareille  also.  After  many  acknowledgments, 
she  said  to  me,  ‘  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that 
you  are  about  to  be  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,  and 
that  your  enemies  and  detractors  will  be  speedily  dis¬ 
concerted.  You  ought  not  to  have  any  of  the  former, 
since  you  have  never  injured  any  one  ;  as  for  the  envious, 
they  dog  everybody  ;  we  must  console  ourselves  ;  you, 
the  cousin-germain  of  the  king,  and  whom  he  has  always 
loved  and  respected  as  a  dear  sister,  must  know  this. 


What  you  have  done  will  increase  his  friendship  and 
confidence,  and  knit  you  closely  to  him.  He  will  study 
to  prove  his  gratitude,  to  give  you  all  the  pleasure  he 
can  imagine.  You  will  be  in  everything,  and  he  will 
let  every  one  see  his  consideration  for  you.  Everybody, 
save  they  who  hope  to  inherit  your  property,  will  admit 
th.at  you  have  done  a  clever  thing,  and  shown  your 
sagacity.  For  myself,  the  interest  you  inspire  me  with 
makes  me  truly  rejoiced  in  this  affair,  independently  of 
my  personal  advantage  in  it.’  ” 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  after  reading  this,  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  should  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  tell  her  (and  the  king’s)  dupe  that  her  sacrifice  was 
in  vain,  the  monarch’s  resentment  against  Lauzun  un¬ 
appeasable,  and  if  the  duke  ever  were  liberated  from 
prison,  their  marriage  would  never  be  permitted.  She 
did,  though,  and  in  very  decisive  terms,  during  a  saunter 
in  the  park  of  St.  Germain,  and  no  doubt  on  her 
return  she  gave  Louis  a  very  diverting  account  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier ’s  demeanour  under  the 
blow. 

This  was  too  bad  even  for  the  servility  of  the  court  of 
Lc  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  tables  were  again  turned. 
The  duplicity  and  hcartlessness  of  the  whole  transaction, 
in  which  the  king’s  participation  could  not  be  concealed, 
revolted  all  that  was  honest  and  just  in  the  feelings  of 
the  nobility,  and  Louis  had,  after  doggedly  resisting  as 
long  as  he  could,  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  liberate  Lauzun,  and  to  wink  at  the  private  marriage 
that  ensued. 

Poor  Mademoiselle  !  Father,  cousin,  lover,  what  a 
set  of  men  she  had  to  deal  with !  There  must  have 
been  something  thoroughly  good  in  her  nature  not  to 
have  become  soured  and  misanthropical  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  received.  Lauzun,  owing  his  freedom  to  hei 
exertions,  his  fortune  to  her  generosity,  was  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  three.  Utterly  secure  of  her  affections 
and  constancy,  he  had  not  even  the  decency  to  hasten 
to  Eu  on  his  release  to  express  his  gratitude.  Not  he ! 
He  wrote  her  a  lying  letter  of  excuse,  saying  the  king 
f  orbade  his  going  there,  and  hurried  to  Paris  to  indulge 
in  all  its  dissipations,  in  compensation  of  the  privations 
of  Pigncrol. 

He  came  at  last,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  Bishop 
of  Dax,  and  they  were  privately  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chfitcau.  He  stayed  with  her  just  seventeen  days, 
and  departed  on  pretext  of  urgent  military  business,  taking 
with  him  her  will,  wherein  he  was  constituted  sole  heir 
of  her  vast  possessions,  but  little  diminished,  comp.ara- 
tively,  by  the  donations  of  Eu  and  Dombes  to  Maine, 
and  of  St.  Fargeau  and  Thiers  to  himself.  What  was 
his  motive  for  this  treatment  of  a  loving  woman,  his 
benefactress  and  most  faithful  friend  ?  Probably  no 
other  than  despicable  vanity,  gratified  by  the  power  of 
wounding  her  feelings.  He  was  a  few  years  the  youngest 
— about  half-a-dozen,  I  believe,  but  I  have  not  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  before  me — but  in  every  attribute  of 
youth,  beauty,  health,  energy,  of  mind  and  body,  she 
was  twenty  years  younger.  Compare  them  :  a  battered 
rake  considerably  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  a'  woman 
of  pure  life,  active  habits,  and  faultless  health.  Why, 
he  was  to  her  as  Tithonus  to  Aurora  in  the  twentieth 
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lustrum  of  her  fatal  gift  !  But  take  her  portrait,*  drawn 
by  herself  (and  by  no  means  flattered)  during  her  first 
desertion  by  Lauzun. 

“  I  am  tall,”  she  says  ;  “  neither  fat  nor  thin,  but  of 
an  easy  and  agreeable  shape.  Good  complexion,  ugly 
hands  and  arms,  fine  skin  and  neck  ;  leg  and  foot 
shapely  ;  hair  of  a  handsome  light  brown  ;  a  long  face, 
with  a  good  outline  ;  aquiline  nose ;  mouth  neither  large 
uor  small,  but  nicely  cut,  with  red  lips.  My  teeth  are 
not  pretty,  but  they  are  not  horrible  either.  Blue  eyes, 
neither  large  nor  small,  but  bright ;  and,  like  my  ex¬ 
pression,  mild  or  proud.  My  carriage  is  dignified, 
without,  however,  being  vainglorious. 

“  I  am  polite  and  easy,  but  in  a  way  rather  to  attract 
than  lessen  respect.  I  am  careless  about  my  dress,  but 
this  does  not  extend  to  want  of  neatness — I  detest  that ; 
in  full  dress  or  tieglige  I  am  always  neat.  All  I  wear 
suits  me  well  enough,  but  I  look  infinitely  best  in  full 
dress,  only  deshabille  does  not  disfigure  me  as  much  as 
others.  I  talk  much  without  tdking  folly  or  using  low 
words  ;  but  I  do  not  speak  of  what  I  don’t  understand, 
as  most  great  talkers  do.  There  are  some  subjects  on 
which  I  am  liable  to  commit  myself — those,  namely,  of 
which  I  have  some  knowledge,  or  in  which  I  have  had 
some  part ;  and  although  others  may  have  had  as  great 
a  part,  and  I  speak  well  of  them,  I  think  I  would  rather 
hear  myself  well  spoken  of,  and  that  I  rather  seek  to 
attract  praise  than  to  praise  others.  I  think  I  am  ridicu¬ 
lous  only  in  this  respect.  I  might,  perhaps,  take  pride 
in  many  things  ;  but  I  only  pride  myself  on  being  a 
true  friend,  and  very  constant  in  my  affections,  when  I 
am  happy  enough  to  place  them  on  deserving  persons, 
whose  character  is  conformable  to  mine,  for  1  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  inconstancy  of  others. 

“  I  am  the  best  secret-keeper  in  the  world,  and  my 
faith  towards  my  friends  is  unequalled.  Nothing  touches 
me  so  much  as  confidence,  for  it  is  a  great  mark  of 
esteem,  of  which  persons  of  heart  and  honour  are  very 
sensible.  I  am  a  dangerous  enemy,  being  very  irascible 
and  passionate,  which,  joined  to  my  birth,  ought  to 
make  my  enemies  tremble.f  But  I  am  incapable  of  any 
wicked  or  low  action,  and  more  inclined  to  mercy  than 

•  At  that  period  the  composition  of  literary  portraits  was  a  fashion¬ 
able  diversion. 

t  Poor  woman !  she  never  injured  any  one,  uor  even  sought  to 
retaliate  her  wrongs  I 


justice.  I  am  thoughtful,  and  like  reading  good  and 
solid  books.  Trifles  annoy  me,  except  verses,  all  sorts 
of  which  I  like,  and  I  think  I  can  judge  of  their  merits 
as  well  as  if  I  were  learned.  I  like  society  and  the  con¬ 
versation  of  amiable  people ;  nevertheless,  I  am  not 
bored  by  people  of  another  sort,  because  persons  of  my 
quality  are  born  rather  for  others  than  for  themselves, 
and  the  necessity  of  controlling  my  feelings  has  become 
so  much  a  habit  with  me,  that  nothing  bores  me  much. 
This  does  not  hinder  my  liking  people  of  merit,  for  I 
particularly  like  persons  distinguished  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions.  Above  all  others  I  like  soldiers,  and  to  hear 
them  talk  of  war ;  and  though  I  have  said  I  do  not  talk 
of  what  I  do  not  understand,  I  like  talking  of  war.  I 
think  I  am  brave,  and  possess  much  fortitude  and  am¬ 
bition  ;  but  God  has  placed  me  so  high  that  what  would 
be  a  fault  in  another  is  only  a  just  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  He  has  bestowed  on  me.” 

*  #  #,  *  *• 

“  I  like  the  violin  better  than  any  other  instrument. 
I  am  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  dance  very  well.  I  hate 
cards,  and  like  games  of  activity.  I  work  at  all  sorts  of 
needlework,  and  delight  in  hunting  and  riding  on  horse¬ 
back.”  .  .  .  “  The  great  griefs  I  have  had  would 

have  killed  another,  but  God  has  so  apportioned  and  so 
connected  all  things,  that  He  has  bestowed  on  me  un¬ 
equalled  health  and  strength,  so  that  nothing  prostrates 
me,  nothing  tires  me  out,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  effects  of  the  vicissitudes  of  my  lot,  and  the  sorrows 
I  have  experienced,  in  my  countenance.  I  forgot  to  say 
I  have  a  healthy  complexion,  corresponding  to  what  I 
have  said  ;  it  is  not  delicate,  but  fair  and  clear.  I  am 
not  pious — I  wish  I  were ;  and  already  I  am  very  in¬ 
different  to  the  things  of  this  world  ;  but  I  fear  that 
what  makes  me  despise  does  not  detach  me  trom  them, 
since  I  do  not  despise  myself,  and  self-love  is  not  a 
religious  quality.” 

It  is  needless  to  give  further  extracts  from  the  por¬ 
trait,  as  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  the  woman 
Lauzun  thought  it  fine  to  slight.  She  never  ceased  her 
efforts  to  reclaim  him,  but  he  was  wholly  incorrigible, 
and  on  her  death-bed  (5th  April,  1693)  she  rescinded 
the  will  in  his  favour,  and  left  her  property  to  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  through  whom  it  descended  to  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  Ixing  of  the  French. 
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HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  HERALDS. 


IT  Is  the  duty  of  the  Heralds  not  only  to  search  out 
pedigrees  and  to  grant  arms,  not  only  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  a  man’s  coat  be  good,  and  whether  he 
may  have  the  least  shadow  of  a  claim  to  supporters,  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  their  office 
to  enact  the  part  of  a  very  highly  elevated  town-crier, 
and  to  make  public  proclamation  of  such  great  events 
as  war  declared,  peace  announced,  or  the  king  is  dead, 
long  live  the  king.  The  writer  very  well  remembers, 
as  a  little  child,  gazing  with  awe-stricken  eyes  on  the 
closed  gates  of  Temple  Bar  one  bright  June  morning, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  a  civic  procession  to  that 
dreadful  portal,  therefrom  a  Herald  and  his  trumpeter  to 
receive  a  message  that  a  new  sovereign  was  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  that  the  successor  of  Walworth  and 
Whittington  was  desired  to  open  the  gates.  Secretly — 
being  always  of  a  rebellious  spirit — secretly  I  wished 
the  Lord  Mayor  would  refuse  ;  I  did  not  like  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet ;  it  seemed  to  send  us  all  to  Jericho,  and 
to  intimate  that  London  Wall  would  topple  down  beneath 
it.  But  the  Lord  Mayor — he  was  a  meek  man,  and  a 
publisher  in  Paternoster-row — offered  no  opposition,  and 
in  rode  troops  of  horse,  preceded  by  soldiers  with  battle- 
axes,  with  which,  probably,  they  would  have  chopped 
down  the  gates  if  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  opened  them, 
and  put  to  confusion  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  “bar,” 
the  banker  on  the  one  hand  and  the  barber  on  the  other. 
Then  I  saw  the  Heralds  in  their  tabards,  wonderful 
men,  who  impressed  me  very  greatly — their  crape  for  a 
dead  king,  their  white  bows  for  a  maiden  queen,  were 
very  observable,  and  then  and  there  it  was  I  made  my 
first  acquaintance  with  these  lofty  functionaries. 

Heralds  on  the  stage  are  to  me  always  very  imposing. 
There  is  the  Herald  in  Lear,  who  comes,  with  a 
trumpeter,  of  course,  challenging  any  man  of  quality  to 
“  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  Earl  of  Gloster,  that 
he  is  a  manifold  traitor.”  Heralds  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  King  John ;  they  have  their  place  in  the  sad  story 
of  the  second  Richard ;  in  the  play  of  Henry  V.,  the 
French  Herald  Montjoy  carries  himself  gallantly: — 

“  JtovT.ioY.  You  Icnow  me  by  my  hiiliit. 

Kinu  IIkn'ry.  Well,  then,  I  know  thee :  what  shall  I  know  of  thee  ? 
jaoN'TJOY.  My  maslcr’s  mind.” 

And  very  freely  he  delivers  it,  receiving  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  even  from  the  English  king  :  “  Thou  dost  thy 
office  fairly” — an  approval  not  to  be  given  to  all  of  the 
Heraldic  profession.  Another  interview  between  Harry 
and  the  Herald  is  still  more  striking.  He  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  Constable  of  France,  offering  the  English  a 
prospect  of  escape  from  overthrow  on  the  receipt  of 
ransom,  and  receives  his  answer  : — 

“  Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour. 

Como  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  Rontlo  Herald ; 

They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  those  my  joints, 

'Which,  if  they  have,  as  I  will  leave  ’em  to  them. 

Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable.” 

And  Montjoy  answers — 

“  I  shall.  Kill-  Harry,  and  so  faro  thee  well ; 

Thou  never  shalt  hear  Heralds  any  more.” 


The  man  carries  himself  so  bravely  that  one  is  almost 
sorry  he  is  forced  at  last  to  own  “  the  day  is  yours,”  and 
humbly  ask  leave  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  magnificent  dress  of  the  Heralds  is  remarkably 
attractive.  Those  people  who  have  no  taste  for  glowing 
colour  are  surely  akin  to  those  who  have  no  music  in 
their  souls.  A  Herald  without  his  tabard  is  tame  ; 
never  saw  I  Mr.  Planche  to  such  advantage  as  when  he 
assisted  at  the  proclamation  of  peace  with  Russia.  He 
was  more  gorgeous  than  any  of  his  own  most  elaborately 
mounted  burlesques ;  so  were  all  the  Heralds,  and  so 
should  a  Herald  be. 

During  insurrections,  rebellions,  and  revolutions, 
there  is  of  necessity  a  good  deaLof  mock  Heraldry,  that 
is  to  say  proclamations,  and  made  by  officers  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  elected  to  the  business  of  the  Heralds.  This 
was  very  remarkable  in  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  when  Mr. 
Forster  was  elevated  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  be  general  of 
the  forces,  and  James,  the  son  of  James  II.,  or  the  result 
of  warming-pan  smuggling,  was  declared  king  all  the 
way  from  Kirk  Michael,  in  Perthshire,  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire.  There  was  quite  a  mania  with  the  little 
army  for  proclaiming  the  king  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
The  rebels  appeared  to  labour  under  the  idea  that  having 
once  gone  through  this  ceremonial,  additional  weight 
was  added  to  their  cause.  But  having  no  regular  officials, 
all  sorts  of  persons  had  to  perform  the  business,  and 
on  one  occasion,  if  not  more,  the  challenge  was  rung  out 
by  a  reverend  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  troops  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  unfurl  a  flag, 
sound  a  trumpet,  and  proclaim  any  one  king,  but  it  is  less 
easy  to  ascend  the  throne,  seize  the  crown,  and  change 
dynasties.  Mr.  Chaplain,  in  the  presence  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and  a  few  timid  people  who  did  not  want  their 
houses  burnt  over  their  heads,  might  proclaim  James 
king,  but  it  did  not  make  him  king — only  served  to  strike 
off  the  heads  of  many  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  to  sweep 
away  hundreds  of  peasantry  who  had  been  beguiled  or 
forced  into  the  mischief.  In  association  with  that  time  we 
think  of  the  Derwent  waters,  a  name  now  unknown  to  the 
peerage — stamped  out  for  treason.  Some  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  family  lately  by  the  claims  of  an  elderly 
lady  to  the  property,  and  the  eccentric  manner  in  which 
she  persisted  in  them. 

The  story  of  Derwentwater  is  soon  told.  After 
James  11.  was  driven  from  England,  James  Radcliffe, 
heir  to  the  earldom,  and  his  brother  Robert  were  brought 
up  with  the  son  of  the  deposed  king  at  St.  Germains. 
They  were  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  they  en¬ 
tertained  the  hope  of  seeing  it  re-established  in  England 
and  the  exiled  royal  family  restored.  Should  an  outbreak 
take  place  no  suspicion  was  entertained  but  that  they 
would  take  part  in  it.  However,  it  was  hoped  matters 
would  be  arranged  before  Queen  Anne  died,  so  that  her 
brother  might  take  the  throne  without  a  struggle.  James 
Radcliffe  came  into  the  earldom  of  Derwentwater  in 
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1705.  He  was  a  young  man  of  exemplary  character, 
beloved  for  his  good-nature,  and  admired  for  his  good 
looks  ;  he  was  called  “  the  handsome  Derwentwater.” 
He  married  Anna  Maria  Webb,  one  of  the  five  daughters 
of  old  Sir  John  Webb,  a  Wiltshire  baronet,  and  that 
estimable  lady  presented  him  with  two  children — a  son 
and  a  daughter.  All  went  on  well  for  a  time ;  the  carl 
carefully  avoided  anything  in  the  least  degree  approach¬ 
ing  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion-,  but  a  change  came. 
When  Queen  Anne  died  and  the  heavy  white  horse  of 
Hanover  tramped  into  the  royal  stables,  the  Stuart  party 
saw  it  as  time  to  act.  The  new  Government  under¬ 
stood  Ks  precarious  position,  and  Privy  Council  war¬ 
rants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  all  suspected  Jacobite 
gentlemen ;  among  the  rest  for  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater.  He  was  much  troubled  at  this,  and 
having  no  intention  of  exciting  a  rebellion,  went  to 
the  nearest  magistrate  and  gave  himself  up.  But  the 
magistrate  recommended  him  to  do  no  such  thing, 
and  flatly  refused  to  detain  him.  Then  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  too-yielding  earl  was  advised  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  and  gradually,  inch  by  inch,  was  led  on 
until  he  “  openly  declared  for  the  Pretender,  and  at  a 
place  called  Waterfall  joined  himself  to  Mr.  Forster, 
and  ultimately  raised  a  troop  of  horse  on  his  own 
account.  But  Derwentwater  was  nothing  of  a  warrior, 
as  he  soon  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  his 
brother,  not  that  he  was  without  some  dash  and  fire 
when  the  time  came  for  action ;  his  personal  courage  on 
the  field  was  never  doubted,  but  from  the  first  he  felt 
that  he  was  on  a  very  hazardous  business,  and  thoughts 
of  his  countess  and  his  children  troubled  him. 

At  Preston  the  rebels  were  compelled  to  an  uncon- 
dition.al  surrender.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  impeached  of  high 
treason  with  seven  other  noblemen,  and  brought  to  tri.!! 
before  their  peers.  The  usual  solemnities  were  all  fully 
observed  :  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up,  a  Lord  High 
Steward  was  appointed  ;  the  peers  proceeded  from  their 
own  House  in  procession.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  pro¬ 
claimed  the  business  of  the  day ;  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  called  upon  to  produce  his  prisoners  ;  they 
were  ushered  in,  preceded  by  the  gentleman-gaoler  with 
his  axe,  the  sharp  edge  turned  from  them,  and  then 
they  knelt  before  the  bar  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the 
judges . 

The  result  of  the  trial,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
was  conviction ;  they  were  ordered  for  death.  Derwent¬ 
water  was  driven  almost  frantic  at  the  prospect.  He 
saw  what  he  had  done ;  by  his  act  of  folly,  title,  lands. 


fortune,  everything  would  be  swept  away ;  his  wife 
widowed,  his  children  orphaned,  the  good  name  of 
Derwentwater  never  more  to  be  borne  by  peer.  So 
violent  was  the  earl’s  remorse  that  two  warders  were 
continually  with  him,  lest  he  should  commit  suicide. 
Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  save  his  life  a  bribe 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  throughout  the  whole  country,  expressions 
of  pity  were  to  be  heard.  The  peers  petitioned  the 
king,  and  received  for  answer  that  “  his  majesty  on 
this  and  all  occasions  will  do  what  he  thinks  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety  of  his 
people.”  This  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Elector  of 
Hanover,  whose  heavy  head  must  have  been  turned  at 
the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  people  over  whom,  by 
a  lucky  chance  for  him,  he  had  come  to  rule.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Walpole  grew  angry  at  the  clamours 
for  mercy,  and  wondered  indignantly  how  members  could 
“  open  their  mouths  without  blushing  in  favour  of  rebels 
and  parricides.” 

The  unhappy  countess,  accompanied  by  two  female 
friends,  threw  herself  at  the  king’s  feet,  and  implored 
his  compassion  in  the  most  touching  terms,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  dowager  countess  presented  a  petition  for 
the  lives  of  her  sons,  and  fitiled.  So  on  the  24th  of 
February  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  associates  were 
executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Derwentwater  was  the  first 
victim.  He  charged  the  headsman  to  strike  after  the 
third  time  of  his  saying,  “  Sweet  Jesus.”  Then  he 
knelt  down,  and  at  the  given  signal  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  The  head  was  set  up, 
with  others,  over  Temple  Bar,  as  an  edifying  spectacle  to 
the  loyal  subjects  of  King  George,  and  a  ghastly  admo¬ 
nition  to  others.  One  morning  the  head  was  missing. 
It  was  said  that  the  countess  bribed  some  one  to  drop 
the  head  into  a  market-cart  as  it  passed  under  the  bar  ; 
in  that  cart  was  she  ready  to  catch  her  prize  ;  she  was 
successful,  and  got  off  in  safety.  This  lady  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  Brussels,  where  she  died  in  the  year 
1723.  The  male  line  is  extinct. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Derwentwaters, 
whose  name  is  now  obliterated  from  our  peerage  roll. 

There  are  grand  old  names  in  the  peerage — Talbot 
and  Berkeley,  Neville  and  Percy,  Clifford  and  Hastings, 
Stanley  and  Fielding,  Devereux  and  Bagot,  W rottesley 
and  Courtenay — and  long  may  they  continue  to  adorn 
our  country’s  greatness,  not,  however,  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  peers  of  far  more  recent  creation,  and  who  by 
sword  or  pen  have  reached  a  noble  eminence. 
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THREE  AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 

in. — “  DIE,  BLACK  FELLOW  !  RISE,  WHITE  FELLOW  !” 


SOME  three  j’ears  ago  I  was  a  cadet  in  the  Queens¬ 
land  Mounted  Police,  which  was  then,  and  still  is, 
I  believe,  composed  pretty  equally  of  Europeans  and 
natives.  I  can’t  say  that  it  is  a  pleasant  force  to  be  a 
member  of,  for  a  man  with  any  kindly  and  humane 
feelings  in  his  breast  must  utterly  condemn  and  abhor 
many  of  the  duties  that  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
I  know  that  I  did,  and  though  not  pretending  to  squea¬ 
mishness,  I  quitted  the  service  in  consequence. 

Not  many  English  readers  know  that  the  aboriginals 
of  Queensland  are  a  people  very  different  from  the 
blacks  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  In  the  latter 
colonies,  ccores  of  years  of  cruelty  and  oppression  have 
cowed  and  tamed  down  the  wild  spirits  of  the  natives, 
and,  in  many  districts,  the  white  man’s  fire-water  and 
adopted  vices  have  stamped  out  the  race  ;  but  in  Queens¬ 
land  there  are  still  powerful  tribes,  and  here  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  if  too  hardly  dealt  with,  will,  sometimes,  lift 
the  spear  or  hurl  the  boomerang  against  his  tyrant,  and 
his  retaliation  is  deadly. 

The  black  man’s  food  is  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo, 
the  possum,  and  the  wombat,  with  a  small  variety  of 
game  birds,  and  the  still  fewer  kinds  of  fish  that  inhabit 
the  rivers.  These  have  never  been  more  than  enough 
to  supply  his  wants  ;  but  when  the  white  man  came  he 
robbed  him  of  them.  Unmindful  of  their  black  brethren, 
white  sportsmen,  in  idle,  reckless  wantonness,  have 
cleared  whole  districts  of  their  indigenous  game, 
and  reduced  the  native  population  to  feed  on  grubs  and 
gum,  or  starve.  The  squatters’  thousands  of  sheep, 
and  hundreds  of  horned  cattle,  now  graze  over  the 
plains  where  once  ran  the  long-legged  emu  and  bounded 
the  swift  kangaroo.  And  mark  the  difference.  The 
black  savage  never  maltreated  the  white  for  destroying 
those  animals  and  birds  whereon  he  solely  depended  for 
food — birds  and  animals  which  the  white  man  needed 
not,  and  only  killed  for  sport ;  but  now  if  the  half- 
starving  black  takes  one  of  the  white  Christians  sheep  or 
oxen,  which  out  of  his  affluence  he  would  never  miss, 
rifle  and  revolver  are  frequently  brought  into  requisition, 
and  the  poor  untutored  savage  is  shot  down  as  though 
he  were  a  beast  of  prey.  If  under  these  circumstances 
his  tribe  retaliate  by  spearing  or  waddying  the  murderer, 
the  police  are  called  out,  and  as  black  fellows  are  so 
much  alike  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  that  they  can  seldom 
identify  one  in  particular,  troopers  ride  in  amongst  the 
nearest  camp  of  blacks  they  come  to,  shoot  three  or 
four  haphazard  as  an  example,  and  the  matter  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  settled,  and  a  due  share  of  justice  meted  out. 
Until  the  year  1864 1  never  knew  a  white  to  be  brought 
to  trial  in  Queensland  for  the  murder  of  an  aboriginal, 
and  far  later  than  that  year  the  police  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  the  poor  natives  in  the  way  that  I  have 
described.  What  wonder  that  they  sometimes  take 
signal  vengeance  ? 

At  the  close  of  one  of  those  broiling  days  so  common 


to  a  Queensland  summer,  when  even  a  new  arrival  from 
Calcutta  would  imagine  that  he  had  merely  exchanged 
Purg.atory  for  the  Nethermost,  I  rode  alone  across  a 
vast  plain,  level  as  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  covered 
with  a  coarse  grass  that  reached  almost  to  my  horse’s 
knees.  The  intense  rays  of  the  sun  had  actually  turned 
this  grass  into  hay  whilst  it  grew,  and  the  hard  ground 
beneath  being  baked  up  until  it  had  nearly  crumbled 
into  powder,  great  clouds  of  dust  rolled  onwards  like 
ocean  billows  before  the  fierce  hot  wind,  until  my  horse 
and  myself  must  have  resembled  figures  of  grey  granite. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  a  low  range  of  sand¬ 
hills,  like  a  red-hot  globe  floating  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
the  only  object  that  looked  cool  and  refreshing  in  the 
landscape  was  the  wooded  undulating  range  of  hills 
towards  which  I  was  steering,  that  rose  directly  from 
the  dry  arid  plain,  and  were  clothed  to  their  very 
summits  with  dusky-leaved,  sombre  eucalypti  forests. 

I  had  to  cross  these  ranges  to  get  to  the  little  police 
out-station  of  Kurrura  on  the  opposite  slope  before  I 
could  get  either  food  or  a  night’s  lodging,  and  as  the 
hills  were  still  at  least  six  miles  distant,  and  twilight  is  a 
thing  unknown  in  Queensland,  day  changing  into  night 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  spurred  on  my  horse 
to  his  utmost  speed. 

An  Australian  horse  will  gallop  for  hours  without 
getting  blown  or  showing  any  symptoms  of  fatigue.  It 
is  his  natural  pace,  for  he  seldom  knows  how  to  trot  or 
walk,  and  I  have  heard  many  affirm — though  I  have 
always  taken  the  statement  with  a  grain  of  salt — that 
they  have  known  horses  to  sleep  whilst  galloping. 

Though  my  good  steed  did  his  best,  sunshine  had 
changed  into  moonlight  long  before  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  range,  not  that  I  cared  much,  for  moonlight  is  a 
much  brighter  thing  in  Australia  than  it  is  in  England, 
and  for  my  safety  I  had  little  to  fear,  bushrangers 
having  never  disgraced  Queensland  with  their  presence, 
and  the  blacks  never  as  a  rule  daring  to  leave  their  camp¬ 
fires  after  nightfall  for  fear  that  their  evil  spirit,  Wapo, 
might  seize  and  devour  them. 

If  I  was  not  terrified,  however,  my  good  steed  was  ; 
he  stopped  suddenly  in  his  gallop  by  digging  his  fore¬ 
hoofs  in  the  ground  and  throwing  himself  back  on  his 
haunches,  and  indulged  in  a  succession  of  startled  snorts, 
and  trembled  convulsively. 

No  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  night,  save  the 
occasional  howl  of  a  solitary  warrigal  or  wild  dog,  and 
the  hoarse  croaking  of  some  vultures  that  were  wheel¬ 
ing  about  in  the  air  close  by.  I  did  not  like  the  look 
of  these  abhorrent  birds,  for  their  presence  at  so  late  an 
hour  betokened  the  proximity  of  death — death  in  revolt¬ 
ing  and  loathsome  form.  I  looked  around  anxiously, 
but  could  distinguish  nothing  unusual  in  my  surround¬ 
ings,  until  my  gaze  rested  upon  three  tree-branches 
stuck  upright  in  the  earth,  and  supporting,  at  a  height 
of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a  roughly-con- 
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structed  kind  of  hammock  made  of  wicker-work,  above 
whose  sides  dried  ferns  and  grass  seemed  to  be  sticking 
out. 

This  object  excited  my  curiosity,  of  which  I  always 
had  rather  an  inordinate  share,  and  I  essayed  to  spur 
my  horse  towards  it.  Not  an  inch  would  he  budge  in 
that  direction,  however,  and  all  his  terror  seemed  to 
return  when  I  merely  headed  him  that  way.  I  therefore 
dismounted,  secured  him  by  his  trail  rope  and  linch¬ 
pin  so  that  he  could  not  run  away,  and  approached  the 
mysterious  hammock  on  foot. 

As  I  got  near  I  sank  into  a  bog  up  over  my  boots, 
and  when  I  had  scrambled  through  this  an  immense 
warrigal  sprang  up  almost  from  under  my  feet,  and  after 
glaring  at  me  tor  a  moment  with  his  fierce  red  eyes  as 
though  half  disposed  to  do  battle,  scampered  away  over 
the  plain.  I  was  now  close  under  the  weird  structure, 
and  a  faint  but  yet  almost  overpowering  odour  assailed 
my  nostrils,  almost  causing  me  to  vomit.  Undeterred 
by  this,  I  advanced  to  one  of  the  uprights,  and  climbing 
up  hand  over  hand  reached  the  summit,  and  leaning 
over  peered  into  the  hammock. 

As  I  did  so  I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  for  there,  un¬ 
covered,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  till  the  knees  almost 
touched  the  chin,  lay  a  human  skeleton.  A  more  fright¬ 
ful  object  cannot  be  imagined  ;  masses  of  long  black  hair 
still  adhered  to  the  skull,  and  floated  in  the  wind,  a 
solitary  eye  glared  phosphorescently  from  its  socket ;  the 
other  had  been  plucked  out  by  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
chin  had  dropped,  and  the  black  withered  tongue  vvas 
thrust  out  between  the  two  rows  of  white  gleaming 
teeth.  On  the  bones  still  adhered  fragments  of  flesh, 
and  these,  two  immense  vultures,  perfectly  unawed  by 
my  presence,  were  tearing  savagely  away  with  their 
hooked  beaks. 

One  glance  at  this  terrible  sight  was  quite  enough 
for  me,  and  I  slid  down  the  branch  with  an  alacrity 
that  peeled  the  skin  from  my  hands.  I  did  not  feel  the 
pain  in  the  least,  and  having  gained  the  ground  I  ran 
towards  my  horse  as  though  the  “  old  gentleman  ”  him¬ 
self  were  after  me. 

I  was  destined  not  to  reach  it,  however.  I  heard 
a  sharp  hiss  as  something  flew  by  my  right  ear,  and 
saw  a  long  thin  spear  quivering  in  the  ground  before 
me.  “  The  blacks  !”  I  muttered  to  myself,  and  the 
conviction  made  me,  if  possible,  increase  my  speed. 
Then  a  whoop,  a  war-cry,  that  sounded  like  the  yell  of 
Lucifer’s  legion,  sounded  in  my  ears.  “  Whirr,  whirr, 
whirr,”  went  the  spears,  and  presently  one  grazed  my 
shoulder,  just  at  the  same  moment  that  a  nulla-nulla 
crashed  against  the  back  of  my  head,  and  then  a  million 
fiery  stars  seemed  to  flash  before  me,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  sinking,  sinking,  into  the  earth. 

****** 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness  I  was  lying  on  the 
ground  before  a  large  fire,  bound  hand  and  foot,  with 
an  agonising  pain  in  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  feeling  about 
the  back  part  of  my  head  as  though  it  wasn’t  all  there. 

A  strange  scene  was  being  enacted  before  me.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  women  and  old  men  who  were 
squatted  cross-legged  on  the  grass,  and  making  a  dis¬ 
cordant  music  with  the  jawbones  of  some  kind  of  animal 


which  they  hit  with  little  short  sticks.  They  were  all 
naked,  men  and  women  alike,  and  were  most  of  them 
possessed  of  fine  figures,  presenting  a  great  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  the  skinny-armed,  narrow-chested,  hip¬ 
less,  calfless,  natives  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
My  attention  was  quickly  diverted  from  them,  however, 
to  the  performance  in  front  of  the  fire,  for  there  about 
twenty  stalwart  male  savages  were  executing  a  kind  of 
war-dance — whether  as  a  funeral  obsequy  in  honour  of 
the  defunct,  or  as  an  act  of  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of 
my  capture,  I  could  not  determine.  Seen  through  the 
hazy  smoke  of  the  camp  fire,  these  warriors  of  the 
tribe  presented  a  strange  and  almost  unearthly  appearance. 
It  is  reported  of  the  king’s  guards  in  a  certain  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  that  their  full  dress  consisted  of  a 
cocked-hat  and  a  pair  of  spurs  ;  but  these  fellows  out¬ 
did  them  altogether,  for  though  their  bodies  were  painted 
with  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  blue,  their  only  article 
of  attire  was  a  headdress  of  gorgeous  feathers. 

But  what  dancers  they  were  !  how  quick  in  their 
movements,  how  wonderful  in  their  leaps  and  bounds  ! 
Sometimes  their  motions  would  have  a  ludicrous  aspect, 
such  as  a  score  of  frolicsome  gorillas  might  be  supposed 
to  indulge  in  ;  but  in  an  instant  this  would  change,  the 
absurd  would  assume  the  horrible,  the  Satanic,  and  they 
would  bound,  and  plunge,  and  leap,  and  spin,  brandish¬ 
ing  their  weapons  all  the  time,  while  their  eyes  glared, 
their  nostrils  quivered,  and  the  white  foam  flew  from 
their  mouths  like  snowflakes. 

They  were  evidently  working  themselves  up  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  for  some  purpose  or  other,  probably  foi 
the  murdering,  and  as  likely  as  not  the  cooking  and 
eating  in  addition,  of  my  unfortunate  self,  for  cannibalism 
is  still  practised  to  some  extent  in  Northern  Queensland. 

Presently  the  dance  was  over,  and  the  savages  seemed 
to  be  holding  a  kind  of  council  of  war.  This  did  not 
last  long,  and  at  its  close  two  young  savages  advanced 
towards  me  and  helped  me  to  rise,  which  doing,  I  was 
led  into  the  centre  of  the  conclave. 

“  Now  my  time  has  come,”  I  thought  to  myself,  but 
determining  to  lose  nothing  on  the  score  of  politeness, 
I  bowed  right  and  left,  and  then  stood  still,  calmly  await¬ 
ing  my  fate.  To  my  great  surprise,  instead  of  shying 
boomerangs  at  me,  or  knocking  my  brains  out  with  a 
waddy,  one  of  which  modes  of  death  I  had  fully  ex¬ 
pected,  they  all  bowed  and  scraped  to  me  in  turn,  and 
then  put  a  spear  into  my  right  hand  and  a  nulla-nulla  into 
my  left,  and  whilst  I  stood  in  mute  wonder  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  they  joined  hands  and  whirled  round  and  round  me 
in  a  wild  circle,  until  I  began  to  fancy  that  I  was  the 
hub  of  a  wheel. 

When  this  too  was  ended,  I  was  reconducted  to  my 
seat  with  great  pomp,  being  now  made  to  recline  on  a 
heap  of  ’possum  skins,  and  the  blacks  proceeded  to  dig 
a  number  of  holes,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  each. 
Whilst  I  was  wondering  what  these  were  for,  other 
natives  appeared  bearing  wombats  and  ’possums,  and 
hind-quarters  of  kangaroo,  and  these  were  thrown  un¬ 
skinned  into  the  different  holes,  and  the  earth  thereafter 
lightly  cast  in  on  the  top.  These  are  the  black  fellows’ 
ovens,  and  when  the  meat  was  cooked  and  served  up  the 
skin  came  off*  readily,  and  the  flesh — that  of  the  kangaroo 
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at  least,  for  I  did  not  taste  the  ’possum  nor  wombat 
— was  delicious. 

Though  my  mind  was  certainly  not  yet  at  rest  with 
regard  to  my  own  safety,  I  should  thoroughly  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  repast,  had  it  not  been  for  the  officious  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  old  lady  of  the  fimily,  who  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  placed  at  my  right  hand,  and  whom  I  therefore 
imagined  to  be  a  personage  of  some  importance.  This 
aboriginal  matron  persisted  in  selecting  with  her  fat 
dumpy  fingers  the  delicate  bits  of  her  own  food,  and 
thrusting  them  into  my  mouth,  utterly  regardless  as  to 
whether  it  was  full  at  the  time  or  not,  and  though  I 
dared  not  reject  these  tit-bits  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
I  swallowed  them  with  anything  but  a  relish. 

Directly  supper  was  over,  I  noticed  two  blacks  busily 
erecting  a  “  gunyah” — that  is,  a  kind  of  tent,  made  with 
boughs  and  leaves,  which  they  can  do  so  cleverly  as  to 
be  nearly  windproof.  When  it  was  finished  I  was 
solemnly  conducted  towards  it ;  but  imagine  my  horror 
when,  on  looking  back,  I  discovered  that  the  old  woman 
who  had  been  sitting  next  to  me  the  whole  evening 
was  waddling  in  the  same  direction.  Of  course  there 
was  no  door  to  my  leafy  abode,  so  I  could  not  lock  her 
out,  but  I  had  to  push  her  gently  outside  three  times 
before  she  took  the  hint  and  retired. 

She  then  returned  to  the  fire  uttering  loud  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  the  consequence  was  that  several  of  the  men 
came  up  to  me  and  commenced  an  awful  jabbering 
which  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of,  so  I  pointed  to 
madame,  and  spat  on  the  ground,  and  shook  my  head, 
to  signify  that  I  did  not  desire  her  company. 

The  black  fellows  laughed,  and  led  me  to  an  open 
glade  where  the  rays  of  the  moon  shed  a  light  as  clear 
as  day.  Whilst  I  wondered  what  this  was  for,  one  of  their 
number  led  up  a  young  black  girl,  who  was  certainly  the 
prettiest  native  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen,  with  delicately-chiselled 
features,  a  tiny  little  mouth,  rows  of  teeth  that  flashed 
like  pearls,  and  great  black  eyes,  soft  as  those  of  a 
gazelle,  and  as  beautiful.  A  perfect  cloud  of  silken 
hair  floated  around  her  head.  She  was  of  beautiful 
form,  a  model  for  the  sculptor,  and  her  skin  was  its 
smooth  and  as  polished  as  jet. 

The  poor  little  thing  crouched  before  me,  looking 
half-pleased,  half-frightened,  and  then  a  black  fellow 
gave  me  a  big  waddv,  and  intimated  to  me  that  I  should 
knock  her  down  with  it. 

An  aboriginal  always  wins  his  bride  by  felling  her  to 
the  earth,  and  then  dragging  her  to  his  gunyah  by  the 
hair  of  her  head.  I  was  evidently  expected  to  observe 
this  form  of  etiquette,  but  as  I  gazed  at  this  little  sable 
edition  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  I  couldn’t  for  a  long 
time  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bring  down  my  great  weapon 
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upon  her  pretty  head  or  across  her  plump  shoulders.  I 
certainly  should  not  have  done  so  had  I  not  noticed 
gathering  clouds  on  the  fitces  of  the  men,  who  at  length 
began  to  mutter  angrily  at  my  delay  ;  so,  summoning 
courage,  I  gave  her  a  light  blow  over  the  back,  and  she 
had  the  sense  to  fall  forward  on  her  face.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  dragging  her  delicate  limbs  along  the  hard 
ground,  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms,  carried  her  into  my 
gunyah,  and  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed  of  dried  leaves, 
forthwith  sitting  down  beside  her. 

Pondering  upon  the  next  steps  to  be  taken,  I  could 
plainly  guess  the  delusion  that  the  blacks  were  labouring 
under.  The  Australian  aboriginal  believes  that  when  a 
black  man  dies  his  soul  animates  the  body  of  a  white  man 
— in  short,  that  white  manhood  is  a  black  man’s  second 
existence,  tiaving  surprised  me  descending  from  the 
very  coffin,  as  it  were,  of  one  of  their  tribe,  they,  of 
course,  thought  that  it  was  the  dead  man  come  to  life 
again  with  a  white  body.  Doubtless  he  had  been  a 
chief  or  something  of  the  sort,  heftce  the  honours  they 
paid  me,  and  very  probably  it  was  his  widow  who  had 
wanted  to  share  my  gunyah. 

But  how  now  was  I  to  escape,  for  I  did  not  want  to 
remain  an  aboriginal  chief  all  my  life,  even  with  such  a 
pretty  little  princess  to  share  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Her 
great  wondering  eyes  were  now  wide  open,  and  she 
began  to  talk,  but,  of  course,  all  my  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  her  were  vain.  I  merely  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
Poor  little  thing,  she  was  but  a  child,  and  with  gentle 
words  I  induced  her  to  go  to  sleep.  Then,  when  I  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  in  deep  slumber,  I  rose  to  my 
feet  and  looked  out. 

The  camp  was  as  still  as  death.  Doubtless  the  blacks 
thought  that  a  man  with  such  a  pretty  bride  did  not  re¬ 
quire  watching. 

Creeping  out  of  the  gunyah  I  perceived  that  it  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  dense  grove  of  scrub.  In  a  minute  I 
was  amongst  it.  If  I  could  now  only  regain  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  my  horse  I  should  be  safe,  but  as  I 
was  carried  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  I  might, 
for  aught  I  knew,  be  miles  away  from  my  good  steed. 
Still  the  wind  was  a  tolerable  guide,  and  the  stars  a  surer 
one,  and  so  I  kept  on  my  course  steadily  and  doggedly. 

At  last,  after  an  hour’s  hard  walking,  I  saw  the  great 
level  plain  stretching  out  before  me,  and  presently 
caught  sight  of  the  strange  erection  on  posts  that  had  at¬ 
tracted  my  stupid  curiosity,  and  ultimately  led  to  so  many 
adventures.  My  route  was  now  clear,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  I  succeeded  in  finding  my  horse,  and  springing  into 
my  saddle  was  once  more  a  free  man  ;  but  it  was  day¬ 
break  on  the  following  morning  before  we  had  crossed 
the  ranges  and  reached  the  little  police  out-station  of 
Kurrura. 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  CHILD. 

A  STORY  OF 

OLD  ROME. 

^OME  hither,  May,  my  little  child, 

\_J  You  love  a  story  well. 

And  so  a  quiet,  simple  tale 

By  the  fireside  I’ll  tell. 

Ah  !  then  with  barb’rous  shout  and  clang. 

They  clash  their  shields  on  high  ; 

While  every  savage  arm  is  knit. 

And  flashes  every  eye  ! 

i  No,  we  will  not  talk  of  giants, 

i  And  we’ll  let  the  fairies  be ; 

Enchanter’s  wand  and  magic  might 

Suit  not  a  child  like  thee. 

In  serried  ranks  each  stalwart  foot 

Presses  on  with  firmer  tread. 

And  hands  clasp  hands  that  on  the  night 

Lie  cold  among  the  dead. 

Now  lay  3'our  head  upon  my  breast. 

Let  me  hold  these  fingers  small. 

And  I  will  bend  and  kiss  the  tears. 

If  my  story  make  them  full. 

“  Rome  !  ’tis  Rome  !”  and  each  bearded  fiice 

Strains  o’er  the  foremost  throng. 

To  gaze  upon  those  stately  domes. 

Renowned  in  tale  and  song. 

1  0  May,  my  dear,  in  those  dark  days 

When  the  Vandals  took  Old  Rome, 

There  was  a  little  Christian  girl 

Wandering  without  a  home. 

“  ’Tis  Rome  !  ’tis  Rome  !”  the  voices  roar. 

Like  the  swell  of  a  torrent’s  flood. 

And  beating  hearts,  with  cruel  joy. 

Thirst  hot  for  Roman  blood. 

I  think  I  see  her  as  I  speak  ; 

1  She  w'as  a  lovely  child  ; 

Her  hair  was  bright  with  clust’ring  curls. 

Her  face  was  grave  and  mild. 

The  Goths  rush  through  the  crashing  gates  ! 

That  was  a  bloody  day  ! 

And  all  throughout  the  streets  of  Rome 

The  dead  and  dying  lay  ! 

She  wore  a  look  of  wonder  meek. 

As  she  wandered  on  her  way, 

Ij  ’Mid  Goths  and  Huns,  and  wicked  men 

i  Who  had  never  learned  to  pray. 

0  May,  my  dear,  my  heart  feels  sick  ; 

Turn  away  your  youthful  eyes  ; 

You  must  not  see  that  dreadful  sight 

Where  the  murdered  mother  lies. 

,j  And  yet  ’tis  plain  ’mid  all  this  wrong, 

l[  The  child  was  not  afraid  ; 

■1  For  innocence  and  holy  trust 

!l  Were  as  shields  around  her  head. 

1 

Yet  pure  amid  the  raging  fight, 

A  temple  stands  hard  by. 

Where  once  a  heathen  goddess  dwelt. 

But  now  ’tis  God’s  most  high. 

j  She  heeds  not  then  the  shouting  camp, 

;;  The  battle,  the  cry,  the  din, 

1,  The  tumult  raging  wild  and  loud, 

1  ’Mid  death,  and  pain,  and  sin. 

And  calm  amid  the  clang  of  steel, 

I  see  the  child  within. 

And  between  the  words  of  her  simple  prayer 

I  hear  the  clash  and  din. 

She  follows  them — this  fiery  storm, 

1  Battling  its  way  to  Rome, 

'  For  thither  travel  all  her  thoughts. 

Round  a  simple  spot  named  home. 

Surely  these  were  barbarous  men  ! 

They  have  sacked  the  city  sore. 

E’en  here,  on  the  holy  pavement. 

Lie  sick’ning  spots  of  gore. 

i  Inflexible,  j’et  calm  and  .still, 

She  goes  in  silent  might. 

Till  Rome  upon  her  seven  hills 
[  Flashes  out  upon  the  sight. 

1; 

0  May,  my  dear,  let  us  turn  away, 

Let  us  list  the  childish  prayer. 

For  without  is  the  clash  and  clang  of  steel. 

And  shrieks  are  in  the  air. 

_ ^ - ^  1- 
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“  Father  in  Heaven,  I  am  come !  I  promised  to  come  here ; 

I  told  her  when  she  dying  lay,  I’d  come  without  a  fear. 

Jesus,  Saviour,  I  am  come,  and  I  have  not  been  afraid, 

'Fhough  I’ve  walked  among  the  dying,  and  looked  upon 
the  dead. 

Jesus,  send  my  father  here.  I’m  only  a  little  child  ! 

I  cannot  find  him  ’mong  these  men  that  look  so  fierce 
and  wild ; 

But  when  my  dying  mother  said,  ‘  Go,  seek  your  fiither 
dear. 

For  he  is  now  the  only  f  riend  that  you  have  left  you  here,’ 

I  knew,  altho’  the  way  was  long,  the  nights  were  dark 
and  cold. 

Thou  wouldst  bear  me  in  thine  arms,  like  the  little  ones 
of  old. 

“  Dear  Jesus,  Thou  hast  brought  me  safe  within  the  gates 
of  Rome, 

And  in  Thy  temple  now  I  wait  till  Thou  show’st  me 
my  home. 

Ah  !  they  told  me  this  great  city  was  wondrous  to 
behold, 

"With  its  palaces  of  marble,  and  gates  of  shining  gold  ; 

But  at  the  gates  the  battles  rage,  the  marbles  white  drip 
red. 

And  beneath  the  shining  arches  they’re  trampling  on 
the  dead. 

Ah  !  there’s  nothing  here  but  woe  and  blood — sights  to 
make  me  weep ; 

I  am  weary.  Lord,  I’m  weary — O  guard  me  while  I 
sleep !” 

She  lays  her  down  so  peacefully, 

I  see  her  as  she  lies. 

One  arm  around  a  pillar  twined. 

The  blue  veins  o’er  her  eyes. 


With  earnest  gaze,  and  outstretched  hand. 
She  stands  a  little  space. 

Where  he  upon  his  elbow  leans. 

And  looks  upon  her  face. 

The  mists  of  death  are  o’er  his  eyes. 

The  cold  sweat  on  his  brow. 

Yet  his  home — his  wife — all — all  come  back 
He  sees  ! — he  knows  her  now  ! 

“  My  little  child  !  my  little  child  !” 

He  wildly,  madly  cries. 

The  life-blood  gushes  from  the  wound. 

He  falls — he  sinks — he  dies  ! 

O  May,  my  dear,  our  tears  fall  fast. 

When  the  angels  passed  that  w'ay. 

They  found  the  soldier  lying  dead. 

The  child  kneeling  down  to^pray. 

One  hand  was  in  her  father’s  hand. 

And  one  was  raised  to  Him 
Upturned,  too,  was  the  small  white  face. 
And  her  eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 

The  angels  blessed  her  as  she  knelt. 

Then  looked  up  to  the  sky  ; 

They  saw  a  smile  come  down  from  God, 
And  they  knew  the  child  must  die. 

“  Take  me  home,”  the  little  one  prayed  ; 

They  touched  her  with  their  wings. 

And  bore  her  in  their  arms  away. 

And  now  in  heaven  she  sings. 


O  May,  my  dear,  you  must  not  weep — 

She  sleeps  that  last  sleep  well. 

For  God  hath  never  meant  that  she 
Long  on  this  earth  should  dwell. 

And  see !  a  pallid,  blood-stained  face 
Hard  by  the  temple  door  ! 

’Tis  a  wounded  man  creeps  in  to  die. 

Lies  low  on  the  marble  floor. 

Hush  !  May,  my  dear  !  hush  !  while  I  watch. 
For  I  think  some  spirit  here 

Hath  whispered  to  the  sleeping  child 
That  her  dying  father’s  near. 


Upon  her  father’s  clay-cold  breast 
The  loving  white  face  lay. 

And  still  in  his  her  tiny  hand 
All  lovingly  did  stay. 

Thus  on  the  blood-stained  pavement  drear 
Their  stark,  pale  semblance  lies. 

And  lo  !  towards  heaven  rejoicing. 

Their  spirits  mount  the  skies. 

’Tis  even  now  the  same,  same  tale ; 

In  the  city  there’s  war  and  din. 

There’s  woe  and  weeping  on  the  earth. 
There’s  sorrow,  strife,  and  sin. 


I  see  her  calm  eyes  open  wide, 

I  see  her  rise  to  her  feet. 

Then  slowly  go  to  the  wounded  man 
Whose  heart  doth  strangely  beat. 


There  are  graves  beneath  the  green  grass. 
And  tears  fall  every  day. 

But  angels  are  always  watching. 

And  God  wipes  our  tears  away. 


Then  kiss  me,  darling,  ere  you  go. 

As  thanks  for  my  story  sad. 

And  do  not  fear  earth’s  pain  and  woe ; 
In  heaven  we  shall  all  be  glad. 
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SIGNOR’S  CAMP  ANA’S  “ESMERALDA.” 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  dramatically  conceived  and  power¬ 
fully-written  romance  of  the  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame  forms  the  theme  of  the  June  novelty  produced  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  stating  that 
a  libretto  is  borrowed  from  this  author’s  works  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  saying  that  it  possesses  vivid  interest.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Rigcletto,  filled  as  it  is  with  charm¬ 
ing  melody  and  abounding  evidence  of  the  composer’s 
musician-like  skill  and  science,  yet  is  largely  indebted  for 
Its  wide  and  lasting  popularity  to  the  thrilling  story  of 
Le  Rol  s' Amuse,  which  forms  its  subject.  Naturally, 
great  compression  must  be  used  to  bring  an  elaborately- 
written  novel  within  the  compass  of  a  lyrical  play  with 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  plot,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  effected  in  the  recently- 
produced  tragic  opera  of  Esmeralda  is  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  adapter  and  librettist.  Signor  Cimino. 
The  warmest  admirers  of  the  great  French  romancist 
cannot  find  much  ground  of  complaint  in  the  deviations 
from  the  original  story,  such  in  particular  as  the  almost 
total  suppression  of  the  characterof  Quasimodo,  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  book  as  to  give  the  title  to  it,  while  en  revanche 
that  of  the  heroine’s  mother  has,  for  operatic  purposes, 
undergone  considerable  enlargement. 

The  story  of  the  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  is  pretty 
generally  known.  The  plot  of  Esmeralda,  which  is  taken 
from  it,  is  thus  compounded  : — 

Esmeralda,  a  young  girl  of  singular  grace  and  beauty, 
who  has,  when  a  child,  been  stolen  from  her  parents, 
and  been  brought  up  by  gipsies,  is  loved  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  irresistible  passion  by  Claude  Frollo,  a 
monk,  and  holding  the  exalted  position  of  Archdeacon 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  The  lovely  and  innocent  girl 
is  protected  from  the  unrelenting  and  unwelcome  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  guilty  priest  by  Pheebus  de  Chateaupers,  a 
handsome  young  captain  of  the  Scotch  Archers,  a  corps 
at  that  period  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XI. 
For  the  gallant  officer  Esmeralda  conceives  a  warm  at¬ 
tachment,  which  is  returned  by  him,  and  in  one  of  their 
stolen  interviews  they  are  perceived  by  Claude  Frollo, 
who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  furious  jealousy,  stabs  his  young 
rival  in  the  back,  and  escapes  unnoticed.  Esmeralda, 
being  discovered  near  the  dead  body  of  her  lover,  is 
accused  of  having  murdered  him,  arrested,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  One  of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive 
persecutors  of  the  unhappy  girl  is  Estella,  a  half-crazy 
wanderer,  who,  having  had  her  child  stolen  from  her 
in  its  infancy  by  a  gipsy,  is  imbued  with  a  fierce  hatred 
for  the  race,  and  the  horror  of  the  situation  is  increased 
by  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  monk,  Claude 
Frollo,  who,  to  rescue  her  from  her  prison  for  his  own 
guilty  ends,  actually  sets  a  part  of  Paris  in  flames.  Esme¬ 
ralda  scorns  to  escape  the  scaffold  by  his  means,  and 
rejects  his  proposals  with  scorn.  He  consigns  her  to  the 
custody  of  her  malicious  enemy  Estella ;  but  in  the  in¬ 
terview  that  ensues  between  them  the  latter  turns  out  to 
be  the  mother  she  has  so  long  and  hopelessly  sought. 


The  thrilling  discovery  is  made  just  as  Esmeralda  is  about 
to  be  dragged  to  execution.  Estella  expires  of  grief  in 
her  arms,  and  Claude  Frollo,  finding  his  guilty  plans  all 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  his  victim,  plunges  a  dagger 
into  his  breast  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  The  plot,  it 
will  be  seen,  comprises  a  constant  succession  of  striking 
incidents,  possessed  of  strong  dramatic  interest,  and  very 
adaptable  to  musical  treatment.  'I'he  hcalc  is  laid  in  Paris 
and  its  vicinity  about  the  year  1480. 

The  scene  of  the  first  act  is  that  portion  of  the  old 
city  of  Paris  where  is  situated  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
near  which  is  an  inscription  proclaiming  the  puni'^hment 
of  death  to  any  mountebank  or  gipsy  who  shall  cross 
its  sacred  threshold.  It  is  early  morning,  and  male  and 
female  voices  arc  chanting  hymns,  while  beggars  and 
cripples  nasally  intone  a  prayer  for  alms — “  Per  la 
Madonna  e  i  Santi.”  Claude  Frollo,  in  a  recitative,  “Quelle 
prcci,  quegl’inni,”  and  aria,  “  Entro  il  mio  cor  sacri- 
legio,”  describes  the  fierce  tortures  that  rack  his  breast 
from  his  unhallowed  love,  and  makes  common  cause 
with  Estella,  who  denounces  Esmeralda  as  one  of  the 
accursed  race  of  Bohemians,  and  having  entered  the 
holy  walls  of  Notre  Dame  to  cast  her  magic  spells  there; 
but  when  about  to  be  arrested,  at  the  mandate  of  Claude, 
by  the  archers,  Phoebus,  their  captain,  becomes  her 
champion.  This  situation  gives  occasion  for  a  melodious 
cavatina  for  tenor,  “  Giovinetta  a  me  t’alfida  a  charm¬ 
ing  cantabile  aria  in  2-4  time,  “  Or  m’ascolta  cava- 
liero,”  for  contralto ;  and  a  delightful  and  dramatic  trio, 
“  Fu  trista  la  prova the  act  itself  ending  with  a  deli¬ 
cious  waltz-likc  song,  a  la  tarantclle,  for  the  heroine, 
“  E  ver  son  Zingara  ”  (“  I’m  a  gipsy,  ’tis  true  ”),  which, 
warbled  in  the  most  insouciant  and  bird-like  manner  by 
Madame  Patti,  is  bright  and  captivating  in  the  extreme. 

The  opening  of  the  second  act  represents  the  scene 
of  the  once  famous  Pre  aux  Clercs.  A  sparkling  chorus 
of  soldiers,  citizens,  women,  and  priests  awakens  re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  celebrated  Kermesse  scene  and  chorus 
in  Eaust,  The  most  piquant  and  original  of  the  couplets 
are  those  assigned  to  the  monks  and  nuns,  “  La  manna 
del  cicl,”  but  there  is  a  tinge  of  vulgarity  in  the  style, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  subject  is  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  preponderance  of  the  hisses  w’ith  which  it 
has  been  received  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  may  lead 
to  its  future  excision,  at  all  events  when  performed  in 
this  country.  A  cavatina  that  follows,  in  which  the 
gipsy  hag  Estella  relates  her  story,  and  the  loss  of  her 
child,  also  reminds  the  spectator  forcibly  of  another  re¬ 
nowned  gipsy,  Azucena,  in  11  Trovatore,  but  in  spite  of 
a  want  of  originality,  it  is  a  composition  of  some  merit. 
The  narrative  opens  with  a  largo  sostenuto  movement 
in  the  minor  key,  “  II  sorriso  di  lieta  fortuna,”  whence  it 
modulates  into  the  major  in  the  aria  agitato,  “  Le  brune 
ciglie.”  The  whole  of  this  motif  abounds  in  strong 
dramatic  expression. 

With  the  entrance  of  Phoebus  with  his  archers  comes 
the  capital  and  spirited  drinking  song,  “  Son  galante  e 
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capitano.”  This  morccan,  with  its  gay,  laughing  chorus 
of  soldiers,  is  highly  effective,  and  likely  to  be  the  great 
hit  in  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  just  as  the  vulgar 
nuns’  chorus  is  said  to  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  first  produced  in  the  spring, 
as  to  have  won  nightly  a  double  encore — chacun  a  son  gout. 
A  gay  saltarella  is  next  sung  by  Esmeralda,  “  Visse  al 
mondo  un  capitano,”  at  the  head  of  a  troupe  of  gipsies 
and  dancing-girls,  and  in  this  scene  of  revelry  occurs 
the  only  allusion  to  Quasimodo,  the  deformed  bell-ringer 
of  Notre  Dame,  who  in  the  novel  to  which  he  gives  the 
title  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  but  in  the  opera  is 
merely  a  part,  and  a  dumb  part,  of  the  show,  the  sports 
of  which  arc  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Angelus,  “  11  sol 
gid  cade,”  and  the  stage  being  now  clear  for  the  lovers, 
they  give  expression  to  their  raptures  in  a  really  charm¬ 
ing  and  impassioned  love  duet,  “  Ah  !  dillo  ancora  !” 
which  concludes  the  act,  a  composition  of  much  merit, 
even  in  spite  of  a  certain  and  again  recurring  want  of 
originality,  leading  the  mind  involuntarily  to  the  two 
great  love  ducts  of  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod  in  Les 
Huguenots  and  Faust,  to  both  of  which,  especially  the 
latter,  this  bears  resemblance,  though  naturally  at  a 
distance. 

In  Act  III.  a  fine  cantabile  for  basso,  “  Piango,  ma 
questa  lacrima,”  the  pure  broad  melody  of  which  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  flowing  accompaniment — a  sweet  and 
expressive  tenor  song,  “  Ah  !  si,  bel  fiore,”  and  a  fine 
dramatic  trio  ushered  in  by  a  harp  prelude,  “  Mi  bea  la 
tua  parola,”  also  with  effective  harp  accompaniment, 
when  Pheebus  receives  his  death-blow  from  the  hand  of 
the  jealous  Claude.  The  act  terminates  with  an  expres¬ 
sive  and  well-written  scena  for  the  distracted  Esmeralda, 
horrified  at  her  lover’s  death  and  finding  herself  accused 
of  his  murder.  The  recurrence  in  snatches  of  the  waltz¬ 
like  air  sung  by  the  gay  and  happy  Zingara  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  opera,  though  far  from  being  an  original 
idea,  is  appropriate  and  effective. 


The  scene  of  the  fourth  and  last  act  is  laid  in  the  spot 
bearing  the  ominous  name  of  the  Place  t  e  Greve.  A 
lurid  light  that  overspreads  it  tells  of  a  conflagration,  as 
docs  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  masses  of  people,  citi¬ 
zens,  soldiers,  &c.  Claude  Frollo  enters  bearing  the 
inanimate  form  of  Esmeralda,  to  gain  whom  by  tearing 
her  from  her  prison  he  has  set  half  Paris  in  flames.  In 
a  tender  cavatina  he  implores  her  not  to  reject  his  suit : 
“  Si  la  tua  voce  e  balsamo,”  and  it  is  when  she  scorn¬ 
fully  declares  that  death  were  preferable  to  his  loathed 
embraces  that  he  consigns  her  to  the  custody  of  one  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  her  deadly  enemy,  Estella.  In  this 
scene  of  the  recognition  of  the  pair  the  music  scarcely 
rises  to  the  required  height  of  the  situation,  nor  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  opera  all  that  could  be  desired 
as  regards  tragic  dignity. 

To  sum  up  a  notice  of  this  opera.  Merely  as  a  novelty, 
of  which  the  season  of  1870  has  certainly  not  been  very 
prolific,  it  m.ust  to  a  certain  extent  be  welcome,  and  it 
possesses  in  addition  the  charm  of  a  vein  of  melody  of 
the  pure  Italian  school — sweet  and  'soothing,  if  neither 
profound  in  construction  nor  original  in  conception, while 
possessing  the  undeniable  advantage  of  having,  as  the 
representatives  of  its  principal  personages,  artistes  of  such 
acknowledged  genius  as  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Signori 
Graziani  and  Naudin.  Madame  Caux-Patti,  as  the  cap¬ 
tivating  and  ill-starred  gipsy  heroine,  is  histrionically  and 
vocally  the  realisation  of  the  dream  of  poet  and  com¬ 
poser,  The  entire  impersonation  is  lifelike  to  perfection. 
She  has  created  a  fresh  part  for  herself,  and  one  with 
which  her  name  must  always  be  associated.  Many  of 
the  aric — mostly  those  specified — will,  though  they  may 
excite  little  interest  or  admiration  in  the  critical  dilettante, 
for  long  haunt  the  ear  of  the  mere  music-lover,  and  the 
term  saisissant  (Anglice  “  catching”)  may  appropriately 
be  applied  to  Signor  Campana’s  pretty,  tuneful  opera  of 
Esmeralda. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Bell's  English  Poets.  (London  :  Charles  Griffin  and 
Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court.)  The  volumes  which  are 
appearing  under  the  .above  title  arc  now  appearing  in 
instalments  of  two  volumes  per  month,  and  will  form, 
when  the  series  is  finished,  a  useful  and  decidedly  cheap 
edition  of  English  poets.  Naturally  the  series  begins 
with  Ch.aucer.  A  memoir  of  Chaucer  preludes  an 
introduction  to  his  works,  followed  by  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  Poems  of  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Samuel  Butler,  James  Thomson,  and  Cowper  follow 
Chaucer,  the  arrangement  of  the  memoir  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  works  of  each  poet  being  followed  in  every 
volume.  We  c.an  heartily  recommend  these  volumes  to 
our  readers,  who  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  selections 
of  poems  as  well  as  with  the  clear  legible  type  and  neat 
appearance  of  these  handy  books. 

The  Civil  Service  Orthography.  A  Handy  Book  of 
English  Spelling.  By  E.  S.  H.  B.  (London  :  Lock- 
wood  and  Co,,  7,  Stationers’-hall-court.l  An  admi¬ 


rable  spelling-book  for  young  children,  and  one  which 
will  prove  useful  to  many  older  persons  who  are  in 
doubt  upon  certain  words.  This  unpretentious  but  well 
got  up  volume  gives  the  rules  of  orthography  in  clear, 
simple  language,  abbreviations  in  common  use,  and 
Latin  and  French  phrases  often  met  with.  A  chapter 
on  the  derivation  of  words  is  added,  and  four  excellent 
chapters  upon  words  pronounced  alike  with  various 
meanings — on  words  alike  in  sound  but  differing  in 
spelling — on  words  alike  in  spelling  and  sound  but  with 
different  significations,  and  on  words  spelt  alike  but 
differing  in  accent  and  meaning.  One  excellent  hint  to 
teachers  we  must  quote  : — 

“A  habit  of  prononncini;  words  and  having  them  pronomiccd  pro. 
prrly  has  often  much  to  do  witli  spelliiiir  them  correctly ;  people  who 
allow  children  to  say  gain  for  going  must  not  bo  surprised  if  they  omit 
the  g  when  first  they  spell  the  word.” 

This  excellent  and  useful  book  should  be  found  in 
every  house  where  there  are  young  people. 


378. — Visiting  Toilets. 


The  fashions  of  the  day  are  still  fully  taken  up  with 
costumes  for  travelling  and  for  the  beach,  toilets  for  the 
seaside,  watering-places,  and  chateaux.  In  Paris  the 
heat  is  unendurable,  and  all  leave  it  who  can. 


The  most  recherche  materials  are  the  ecru  and  light 
tissues,  such  as  gauzes,  muslins,  and  organdies  ;  white 
and  black  toilets  are  also  much  in  favour. 

Among  the  prettiest  fabrics  of  the  season  we  notice 
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the  crystal  gauze,  light  and  transparent,  in  white  or  very  and  chalys,  either  plain  or  striped  with  satin  of  the  sanie 
light  colours  ;  the  canvas  grenadine,  self-coloured,  in  all  colour. 

fashionable  tints-,  the  plain  gaze  de  Chambery ;  the  The  Froufrou  muslin  dresses  are  tasteful  and  co-. 


379. — Seaside  Toilets. 


striped  marquise  gauze,  quite  oriental  in  style ;  taffe- 
taline  gazee,  a  very  new  self-coloured  kind  of  silk  gauze 
in  all  shades  various  species  of  canvas-like  material 
either  striped  or  self-coloured  for  demi-toilette  costumes 


quettish.  The  muslin  is  white,  w'ith  a  very  small  pattern 
of  coloured  flowers,  ro.sebuds,  Parmese  violets,,  blue 
cornflowers,  pansies,  daisies,  and  so  on ;  and  there  are 
bands  for  the  trimmings  with  garlands  of  flowers  of  a 
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larger  size,  a  dispcsit'wn.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
number  of  flounces «  the  tunic  or  second  skirt  with  one 
flounce  or  fluting.  This  second  skirt  is  generally  bridled 
a  little  in  front,  looped  up  with  bows  or  rosettes  at  the 
sides,  and  longer  behind,  with  a  full  tournure  at  the  top. 

In  plain  white  muslin  we  have  the  Merveilleuse  dress 
trimmed  with  flounces,  and  the  loose  paletot  to  match, 
with  cut-out  square  basques,  and  edged  all  round  with 
a  fluting. 

Pompadour  costumes  of  Swiss  muslin,  trimmed  with 
strips  of  insertion  in  embroidery  and  with  flutings  ; 
mantle  to  correspond. 

A  Montespan  toilet,  jacket  with  a  puff",  wide  sleeves 
of  plain  muslin,  long  skirt  trimmed  with  flounces  ;  and 
a  Duchess  toilet  composed  of  a  long  skirt  of  muslin 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  flutings,  and  a  jacket 
bodice  with  wide  sleeves  trimmed  to  correspond. 

The  light  shades  of  colour  preferred  this  summer  for 
fashionable  watering-place  toilets  are  silver-grey,  pearl- 
grey,  cerise  colour,  light  crimson,  coral-red,  sky-blue, 
buttercup  colour,  bright  rose,  China  pink,  water  of  the 
Nile  green,  almond-green,  peach-blossom,  Vesuvius  red, 
and  nasturtium  colour. 

White  toilets  obtain  a  very  great  success  either  in 
muslin,  foulard,  crepe  de  chine,  alpaca,  or  mohair. 

The  alpaca  toilets  are  very  simple  and  very  elegant, 
trimmed  with  flutings  divided  by  pipings  of  white  or 
coloured  silk.  The  second  skirt,  also  trimmed  with 
flutings,  is  draped  and  looped  up  at  the  side  with  bows 
of  ribbon.  The  bodice,  with  cut-out  basques,  is  open 
in  front  with  revers.  The  sleeves  are  either  of  the 
pagoda  fashion  or  with  revers  in  the  Montpensier  style. 
Toilets  for  Ems,  Vichy,  and  such  fashionable  summer 
resorts  are  of  special  elegance ;  it  is  at  such  places  that 
the  newest  models  are  always  seen  first. 

There  is  no  great  novelty  just  now  to  be  noticed  in 
the  making  up  of  fashionable  costumes,  but  the  trim¬ 
mings  are  very  much  varied  and  very  different  from 
last  year’s. 

Flutings  of  white  muslin  are  put  on  as  a  trimming  to 
silk  dresses ;  they  are  placed  rather  wide  apart,  so  as  to 
show  the  silk  material  between.  These  flutings  are 
sometimes  merely  hemmed  round,  sometimes  they  are 
edged  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace. 

Ladies  who  possess  dresses  of  embroidered  muslin 
such  as  were  so  much  the  fashion  some  years  ago,  can 
now  make  use  of  the  embroidered  flounces  of  such 
dresses,  have  them  done  up  and  placed  upon  silk  dresses, 
rose-coloured,  pale  blue,  mignonette-green,  mauve,  maize, 
or  cerise ;  each  flounce  is  headed  with  a  ruche  imitating 
the  petal  of  some  flower,  according  to  its  colour — corn¬ 
flowers,  peonies,  dahlias,  variegated  carnations,  and  so 
on.  The  flounces  cover  the  lower  half  of  the  skirt ; 
the  bodice,  open  in  front  a  la  Raphael — that  is,  in  a 
•■quare,  or  ai  chdle — is  lengthened  into  gilct  basques,  and 
a  postillion  at  the  back. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  we  now  proceed  to  describe 
some  of  the  elegant  costumes  we  have  examined  previous 
to  their  being  packed  up  for  some  of  the  seaside  places 
favoured  by  La  Modi'. 

One  is  of  unbleached  batiste,  with  a  round  skirt, 
completed  by  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  headed  with  two 


flutings  placed  upwards,  and  the  edge  of  which  is 
scalloped  out  and  worked  round  with  coarse  white  cotton. 
These  scallops  may  be  exchanged  for  white  guipure  or 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  jacket-bodice  comes  down  into 
a  deep  postillion  basque  with  five  large  hollow  pleats  at 
the  back,  and  falls  loose  in  front.  It  is  also  edged  with 
scallops  or  lace.  The  sleeve  has  postillion  revers.  This 
costume  is  very  stylish. 

We  must  now  make  a  short  digtession,  to  explain 
that  all  the  ecru  toilets  now  so  much  the  fashion  are  not 
necessarily  of  unbleached  linen  or  silk ;  the  colour  of  the 
unbleached  material — that  is,  a  sort  of  pale  buff  colour — 
is  fashionable,  and  it  is  imitated  in  every  kind  of  fancy 
wool  and  silk  material.  Unble.achcd  linen  and  batiste, 
foulard  and  various  kinds  of  silks,  arc  certainly  in  great 
favour,  but  so  are  also  all  the  fancy  materials  of  the 
ecru  colour,  and  this  colour  itself  has  many  varieties  it 
is  more  or  less  yellow,  more  or  less  bright,  and  the 
prettiest  of  all  is  the  ecru  dire,  the  colour  of  golden 
blond  hair  -,  the  cheveux  de  la  reiue,  queen’s  hair  colour, 
is  not  quite  so  bright.  The  name  is  not  a  modern  one. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  hair 
was  of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  soft  shade  of  blond.  If 
there  were  such  a  colour  as  cheveux  de  I Imperatrice,  it 
would  be  of  a  far  more  ardent  colour — very  much 
inclining,  in  fact,  to  red. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  how  much  larger  is  now  the 
proportion  of  fair  women  to  dark  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  Blond  powder  and  washes  certainly  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  Brown  hair,  of  any  shade  not 
actually  black,  can  easily  be  turned  to  blond,  especially 
to  the  fashionable  blond,  which  is  a  rich  golden,  almost 
reddish,  colour.  When  impossible  to  change  into  golden, 
the  hair  should  be  blue-black  to  excite  any  admiration 
in  the  present  time.  A  very  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
on  this  subject  of  a  co'pfeur,  who,  on  the  demand  of  a 
fair  Parisian,  sent  to  London  for  some  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  -blue  chevelure.  Unfortunately  he  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  spelling,  and  having  translated  tin  packet  de 
cheveux  bleus  by  a  pack  of  blue  hares,  he  shortly  received  a 
brace  of  those  swift-footed  animals,  his  correspondent, 
though  astonished  at  the  demand,  having  thought  it 
expedient  to  conform  to  the  quaint  whim  of  a  fair  client. 
This  occasioned  much  merriment  at  the  I'rench  coiffeurs 
expense,  but  the  hares  were  thought  great  beauties,  and 
sent  to  grace  the  park  of  the  countess. 

But  now,  from  one  digression  to  another,  we  have 
got  very  far  from  our  subject,  and  raking  up  our  note¬ 
book  again,  we  return  to  it  with  all  speed.  Revenons  a 
nos  mouions,  or  rather,  d  nos  costumes. 

For  a  chateau  de  campagne  toilet,  a  very  pretty  dress 
is  of  mignonette-green  faille  silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
v/ith  four  flutings  of  white  muslin,  edged  with  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace.  These  flutings  are  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  with  intervals  of  similar  length  between.  In 
each  interval  there  is  a  band  of  green  velvet — for  one 
of  the  present  whims  of  fashion  is  by  associating  such 
contrasts  as  muslin  and  velvet.  There  is  a  low  under- 
bodice  of  green  silk.  A  jacket  of  white  muslin  is 
trimmed  with  muslin  flutings,  and  with  bands  of  green 
velvet.  It  is  tight-fitting,  the  basque  forms  a  deep  pleat 
behind,  and  this  pleated  part  is  trimmed  with  alternate 
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flutings  of  green  silk  r.n.^  white  muslin.  In  front  the 
basque  is  plain,  and  merely  edged  round  with  a  muslin 
fluting  and  band  of  green  velvet ;  this  trimming  forms  a 
double  jabot  round  the  front  opening  en  chdle  of  the 
bodice.  The  wide  pagoda  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond,  with  the  addition  of  velvet  bows  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  A  leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  white  and  purple 
violets  and  with  green  ribbons,  completes  the  tasteuil 
toilet. 

For  the  casino,  a  very  stylish  toilet  is  of  white  llama 
material,  trimmed  with  ancient  point  lace.  TTie  under¬ 
skirt  is  striped  cerise  and  white;  a  long  tunic  of  the 
white  material  is  looped  up  at  the  back  and  sides  in  the 
Watteau  style  with  bows  of  cerise  ribbon.  It  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  deep  border  of  the  raised  point  lace,  edged 
with  a  wide  knotted  fringe  of  white  silk.  The  very 
low  square  bodice,  ornamented  in  the  same  style,  shows 
an  under-bodice  of  cerise  silk,  fastened  with  small 
diamond  buttons,  and  trimmed  round  the  throat  with  a 
lace  frill. 

And  a  still  more  recherche  costume  of  pink  poult-de-soie 
is  ornamented  with  six  flounces  of  embroidered  muslin, 
headed  with  three  double  flutings  of  pink  tarlatan. 
Bodice  with  embroidered  revers  lined  with  pink  tarlatan 
and  edged  with  a  ruche  of  the  same  coming  beyond  the 
embroidery.  Embroidered  waistcoat  in  front,  and  pleated 
postillion  behind,  with  bows  of  pink  ribbon.  The  sleeves 
are  half-wide,  with  muslin  flounce  and  ruche  of  tarlatan, 
fastened  on  with  ribbon  bows.  There  is  now  striking 
analogy  between  the  toilets  of  our  grandcs  dames  and 
those  of  the  sentimental  shepherdesses  represented  upon 
the  Watteau  fans  held  by  their  fair,  aristocratic  hands. 

Crepe  de  chine  fichus  are  seen  with  many  pretty  even¬ 
ing  toilets.  Besides  the  Regence  and  the  Watteau  fichu, 
there  is  now  a  new  model,  the  Novice,  of  black  crape, 
edged  with  a  fluting  of  white  tarlatan.  Ladies  who 
possess  diamond  pins  or  brooches  can  display  them  to 
advantage  with  such  fichus.  If  not,  they  fasten  the 
folds  of  crape  with  a  fringed  bow,  and  let  fall  in  the 
opening  of  the  fichu  r.  jewelled  cross  or  locket,  suspended 
by  a  velvet  necklet  or  coiled  gold  chain. 

Fashion  seems  to  have  gone  into  half-mourning — so 
many  toilets  are  white  and  black.  In  the  winter  we 
shall  have  jet  again,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more  fashion¬ 
able  because  of  having  been  laid  aside  for  a  time.  Not 
only  will  there  be  jot  in  all  fringes  and  passementerie 
ornaments,  but  our  dresses,  paletots,  and  jackets  will 
be  trimmed  with  jet  bead  patterns  arranged  like  braiding. 

Great  skill  and  taste  are  now  required  from  a  modiste 
to  make  up  a  chapeau,  as  there  is  no  well-defined  rule 
to  observe  for  the  shape  or  trimming,  and  almost  all 
depends  upon  the  maker’s  own  caprice  and  fancy. 

Each  chapeau  is  a  study,  and  none  should  be  chosen 
lightly,  and  without  particular  regard  to  the  age,  style, 
and  physiognomy  of  the  wearer. 

There  is  a  Florian  hat  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  round 
with  white  crepe  de  chine,  finished  off  in  fringed  lappets, 
with  bouquet  of  roses  and  mignonette,  and  an  aigrette 
of  jessamine  blossoms  springing  straight  up  from  the 
bunch  of  roses. 

A  Bergerette  hat,  with  broad  brim  of  leghorn  straw 
lowered  down  over  the  eyes,  and  garland  of  field  flowers. 


raised  into  a  puff  on  the  top  of  the  hat  and  tied  behind 
with  long  lappets  of  black  velvet. 

A  Trianon  hat  of  white  straw,  extremely  fine,  bound 
with  black  velvet,  lowered  over  the  forehead  in  the 
shape  of  a  visor  and  raised  behind  above  the  chignon, 
trimmed  with  curled  white  ostrich  feathers  thrown  back 
over  the  hair,  and  with  a  large  half-blown  bud  of  the 
splendid  red  rose  du  roi  forming  an  aigrette  at  the  side. 

A  bonnet  of  raw  rice  straw,  with  large  field  daisies 
and  long  green  grasses  dumping  on  one  side. 

An  Isabel  of  Spain  bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  coro¬ 
net  of  the  large  Spanish  jessamineblossoms  and  an  aigrette 
of  crimson  roses.  A  lace  veil  forms  mantilla,  with  scarf 
lappets  in  front. 

A  diadem  bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  bandeau  of  black 
velvet,  spray  of  pink  and  white  acacia  blossoms,  and  black 
feather. 

And  a  bonnet  with  border,  crown,  and  curtain  of 
drawn  brown  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  brown  satin 
and  brown  feathers.  The  strings  are  of  wide  brown 
satin  ribbon. 

The  Tyrolese  hat  is  still  very  fashionable  for  the  sea¬ 
side.  One  variety  of  it,  the  Brigand,  is  of  black  crepe 
de  chine,  trimmed  with  black  feathers  and  Bengal  roses, 
and  with  a  small  gilt  poniard  thrust  through  the  roses. 
The  taste  for  anything  that  is  eccentric  nowadays  is  such 
that  this  model  obtains  very  great  success. 

Watteau  hats,  trimmed  round  with  crape  and  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  at  the  side,  are  also  in  great  favour. 
The  crape  and  flowers  should  be  of  the  colour  of  the 
dress. 

Some  of  the  modern  straw  bonnets  are  formed  of 
literally  nothing  but  a  passe  or  front  border,  bound  with 
silk  or  velvet  at  the  back,  and  ornamented  with  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Ribbon  strings  or  lace 
lappets  are  tied  in  front. 

Headdresses  are  now  more  elaborate  than  ever.  The 
hair  taken  up  quite  off  from  the  forehead  suits  none  but 
very  young  faces  ;  many  ladies,  therefore,  prefer  wearing 
waved  bandeaux  or  frizzed  curls,  coming  down  rather 
low  in  front.  Rouleaux  are  very  much  the  fashion,  and 
are  taking  the  place  of  plaits. 

An  evening  coiffure  much  admired  has  a  chignon 
composed  of  five  superposed  rouleaux  (of  course  by  a 
rouleau  we  mean  the  hair  rolled  smooth  over  a  long  fri- 
sette).  In  front  there  are  three  rouleaux  on  each  side, 
with  curls  in  the  centre,  some  of  which  droop  over  the 
forehead,  while  the  others  fall  back  over  the  chignon. 
A  bunch  of  pink  azaleas  is  placed  just  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  long  sprays  of  buds  and  foliage  fall  down  over 
the  hair  at  the  back. 

In  other  coiffures  the  rouleaux  are  placed  in  front 
only,  and  the  chignon  is  composed  of  long  thick  curls. 
The  flowers  are  always  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  head 
for  evening  coiffures,  with  long  trailing  sprays  coming 
very  low  down  in  the  neck. 

The  fancy  mantles  for  the  seaside  season  are  most 
tasteful  and  elegant. 

One  model  is  of  white  cashmere,  entirely  covered 
with  white  silk,  and  lined  with  light  green  silk.  The 
mantle  forms  a  double  point  on  either  side,  but  is  cut 
square  behind.  The  front  part  of  the  mantle  is  of  quite 
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crepe  de  chine,  richly  trimmed  with  black  lace.  This 
elegant  mantle  is  divided  at  the  back  up  to  the  waist¬ 
band,  where  it  is  fitted  as  far  as  the  sides  only.  The 


a  new  shape — half-open  on  the  bosom,  and  fastened  at 
the  waist  with  a  fringed  bow  of  light  green  ribbon.  The 
mantle  is  trimmed  all  round  with  a  fluting  of  green  silk 


Lady’s  and  Children’s  Toilets. 


and  with  a  handsome  knotted  fringe  of  white  silk.  The 
wide  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  of  course 
lined  with  green  silk. 

Another  very  stylish  model  is  of  orange-coloured 


lace  forms  a  deep  trimming  at  the  back,  while  in  front 
there  are  two  large  lappets,  cut  out  into  several  points, 
edged  with  a  whole  series  of  orange  silk  tassels  of 
different  sizes,  studded  with  jet.  This  mantle  has  no 
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sleeves,  but  a  deep  flounce  of  black  lace  falls  over  the 
arms. 

Circulars  of  black  and  white  or  black  and  maize  striped 


of  black  cashmere  lined  with  soft  silk,  trimmed  with 
arabesque  or  sheaf  patterns  in  varied  bright  colours, 
according  to  the  fashionable  Oriental  style.  This  model 


381. — Country  Visiting  Toilkts. 


chaly,  with  llama  fringes,  are  also  very  fashionable  at  is  also  made<>«  cawaiW/ of  coloured  cashmere, with  braid- 

seaside  places.  They  have  a  flat  three-cornered  hood,  ing  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour, 

finished  off  with  tassels  of  both  colours  of  the  material.  The  Sans-souci  paletot  of  fancy  chined  cloth,  trimmed 

Then  there  is  the  Mussulman,  a  graceful  little  paletot  with  flutings  and  narrow  velvet  ribbons. 
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And  the  Hungarian  paletot  of  white  or  red  cloth,  of  a 
new  and  graceful  shape,  slit  open  in  the  lower  part  of 
all  the  seams,  and  richly  trimmed  with  soutache. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Toilet  of  White  Grenadine  and  Maize  Foulard. 
— ^The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  white  and  three  maize 
gathered  flounces  of  different  widths.  Tunic  open  in 
front,  forming  a  square  behind,  with  long  points  lined 


waistcoat  points,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  ruches.  A 
bow  of  pink  ribbon  is  worn  in  the  hair,  and  fastens  a 
long  black  lace  lappet  that  falls  over  the  chignon. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  between  7  and  8  Years 
OF  Age. — The  skirt  is  composed  of  mauve  and  white 
foulard  flounces,  placed  alternately.  Cisaque  of  mauve 
foulard,  with  revers.  It  is  cut  with  points  in  front,  long 
behind,  and  looped  up  on  each  side.  Hat  of  rice  straw, 
trimmed  with  cherries  and  mauve  ribbon  velvet. 


3^2. — AValking  and  Visiting  Toilet. 


with  maize  foulard  ;  these  points  are  turned  up  and  tas- 
teneii  to  the  waistband  by  a  bow  of  white  lace.  Bodice 
open  en  chdle.  Large  sleeves,  with  creves  at  the  back, 
to  show  a  puff  of  maize  foulard  fastened  by  a  lace  bow. 
Hat  of  white  straw  with  wide  brim,  turned  up  be¬ 
hind,  and  trimmed  with  buttercups  and  a  long  white 
feather. 

Dinner  Toilet. — Train  dress  of  pink  silk,  trimmed 
with  four  pleated  flounces.  Deep  tunic  of  black  em¬ 
broidered  tulle,  long  behind,  and  looped  up  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  with  bows  of  pink  ribbon.  High  bodice  of 
black  lace  over  a  very  low  bodice  of  pink  silk  with 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN 
THE  TEMPLE  OTTOMAN. 

Materials  :  ^Sths  of  canvas  ;  I  skein  of  white  double  wool ; 
I  skein  of  light  grey  ;  I  stein  of  2nd  shade ;  I  skein  of 
"^rd  shade:  I  skein  of  light  yellow;  I  skein  oj  2nd 
shade;  I  skein  of  "^rd  shade;  I  skein  oj  ^th  shade;  I 
skein  of  light  green ;  I  skein  of  dark  green ;  I  skein  of 
blue  ;  I  skein  of  black  ;  2  skeins  of  dark  red ;  4  skeins 
of  bright  scarlet. 

The  groundwork  of  this  beautiful  and  very  original 
pattern  imitates  brocaded  silk,  in  two  shades  of  crimson 
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— a  most  novel  and  fashionable  style.  The  pattern  of 
Maltese  crosses  is  very  effective  though  made  with  but 
few  shades  of  colour. 

The  model  will  be  found  easy  to  work,  and  will  look 
extremely  well  when  made  up  into  an  ottoman.  A  rich 
fringe  of  silk  gimp,  red  and  gold  colour,  must  be  added 
all  round. 


1 03 

Our  pattern  would  also  be  very  suitable  for  a  low 
chair  {chatifflwe)  or  square  stool.  The  light  shades  are 
worked  in  filoselle,  the  rest  in  double  Berlin  wool. 

Mesdames  Lc  Bontillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  W., 
supply  the  above  materials  for  Hs.  6d.  ;  with  filoselle, 
8d.  extra  ;  commencing  pattern.  Is. ;  postage,  3d. 
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RULES. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  bo  addressed — 

Ti>  the  Editor  of  the 

Exglishwomax's  Domestic  JLvoazixe, 

Warwick  Ifoune,  Paternoster  iJoie, 
{EnjUshwow all’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

3  letters  must  contain  a  stamiiod  cnveloi)o,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  .Songs,  Rooks,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
aad  state  what  Songs,  iScc.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  Xo  parcels  of  Songs,  Rooks,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

S-  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  sucli  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  CJuipure.  Tiie  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  Xo.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Exglisiiwom ax's  Domestic  Magazixe, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threeiienco  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladie.s  select  the  same  noni. 
de-jdv.ue,  and  the  numlier  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

973.  PvliO-SiLVEU  has  steel  scissors  silvered,  the  silver  driven 
into  the  steel  without  interfering  with  the  cutting  properties,  nor  does 
the  silver  chip  off,  conseijuently  the  use  is  precisely  the  same.  Can  bo 
re-silvered  and  shariwned.  For  nail,  cuttnig  out,  small  work,  embroi¬ 
dery,  d’c.  Open  to  offers. 

974.  Seagull  makes  tatted  neckties,  edgings,  &c.,  to  order.  Pat¬ 
terns  sent  for  one  stamp.  Address  E.  T.  B.,  Post  Office,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

976.  II.  II.  has  a  quantity  of  wax  flowers  to  dispose  of,  or  will  give 
lessons  in  the  art  for  anything  of  equal  value. 

977.  K.  II.  wi.shcs  to  dispose  of  eggs  of  the  beautiful  silkworm 
“  Rombyx  Cynthia;”  full  particulars  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
this  Magazine. 

975.  Sprite  will  trace  lace  patterns  on  coloured  kid.  Largo  patterns, 
IS. ;  smaller  ones,  Sd.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

979.  Mary  makes  d’oyleys  with  etchings  from  Punch,  or  views, 
iluch  admired.  Either  edged  with  fringe  or  with  tatting.  She  has  a 
pair  of  watercolours  (the  Castle  of  Chillon)  mounted,  21  inches  by  15, 
Otlier  Siviss  sketches.  Address  with  Editor.  Open  to  offers. 

9S0.  W.  II.  U.  has  twelve  songs  in  good  condition  in  exchange  for  a 
jet  necklet  with  pendants  (names  of  songs  on  application).  Also  crests 
and  monograms,  for  which  she  is  open  to  offers. 

981.  Maud  makes  crochet  dessert  and  cake-basket  d’oyleys.  A  pat¬ 
tern  (Toyley  sent  on  receipt  of  three  stamps.  Address,  Maud,  Post 
Office,  Rridport,  Dorsetshire. 

9S2.  Adela  has  a  lovely  small  Russia  leather  hidy’s  dressing-case, 
almost  new,  cost  two  guineas ;  also  two  bracelets — one  large  Scotch 
pebbles  and  silver,  the  other  French  gold  and  crystals.  Will  take  good 
jewellery,  or  offers. 

983.  Peach  wants  to  exenange  “  The  Star’s  Message,”  “  Love’s 
Rctinost,”  and  “  Clear  and  Cool,”  for  throe  other  good  songs.  Would 
take  Dolores’  “  Brook  ”  and  “  Wings.” 


9S4.  JlARfiARET  does  tatting  and  fancy  work.  Patterns  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Address,  Margaret,  Post-office,  Bridport. 

985.  Violet  makes  point  lace  to  order  of  the  best  materials,  first- 
rate  work,  and  moder.ite  price.  Address  with  Editor. 

985.  Mrs.  11.  requires  coloured  picture.s  for  a  screen.  Illustrated 
London  News,  almana<-k,  or  others.  Will  give  a  moderate  price. 
Address,  Mrs.  R.,  The  Croft,  Faniingham,  Kent. 

987.  Gertrude  has  a  white  velvet  banner-screen;  it  consists  of  a 
very  pretty  groui)  of  roses,  with  border;  also  a  bracket  of  leather 
work  suitable  for  a  dining-room  or  hall.  Any  orders  for  such,  or  any 
articles  usually  purcdiased  at  a  fancy  repository,  wiU  bo  promptly 
executed.  Articles  not  approved  of  Avill  be  exchanged,  or  the  money 
returned. 

988.  Buttercup  offers  Salem’s  15s.  eye-douche,  patent  feller  to 
Wanzer  machine ;  excellent  iK'a  rifle  muzzle-loader,  worth  £8 ;  bedroom 
breakfast  set  for  two;  Field  newspaper  posted  every  Monday  for  an¬ 
other  paiKJr  of  same  x-aluo.  Or  offers. 

989.  Invalid  offers  various  articles  for  disiiosal.  Handsome  banner- 
screen,  woolwork  and  beads ;  wool- worked  square  for  ottoman  or  sofa, 
cushion ;  largo  ditto  s(iuaro  for  cushion ;  reticule  bag,  woolwork  and 
silk  ;  white  cotton,  knitted  bed-rest,  strong ;  an  exquisitely-illuminated 
card ;  emu  eggs,  large  and  perfect ;  an  albatross,  in  perfect  condition ; 
a  small  growing  specimen  of  the  now  rare  fern  'Tonbridgensis  hymeno- 
pliyllmn.  Open  to  offers. 

990.  Louis.v  has  two  sewing-machines  to  dispose  of  equal  to  new, 
having  been  very  little  used.  One  is  a  “  Weir”  cliain  stitch  machine 
on  marble  slab,  with  three  hemmers,  self-sewer,  buider,  needle-shar¬ 
pener,  and  oil-can;  cost  £3  15s.  6d.  The  other  is  an  “Agenoria” 
lock-stitch  machine,  with  three  hemmers,  tuck-marker,  quilter,  oiler, 
and  one  dozen  needles;  cost  £4  18s.  Open  to  offers  for  the  two 
macliines,  together  or  separately.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

991.  Irish  Bessie  has  the  following  articles  to  exchange  : — One  of 
Kent’s  bread-making-machines  ;  a  pair  of  steel  earrings  and  brooch  to 
match;  and  a  piece  of  woolwork  20  inches  square  (shaded  roses). 
Will  take  enough  poplin  for  dres.s,  or  open  to  offers.  P.S.  Should 
bo  happy  to  send  Lady  Isabel  a  i)attcm  of  roses,  lilies,  and  violets 
given  some  time  back  in  this  journal.  [Please  send  16  stamps.  See 
“Exchange”  Rules.] 

992.  Rosalbixa  would  be  thankful  to  any  ladies  who  i-ead  this  if  they 
would  order  her  little  emery  cushions,  pretty  book-markers,  crosses, 
housewives,  &c.  The  proceeds  arc  for  a  church  in  a  very  poor  district. 
Address  S.  S.,  Post  Office,  Droitwich. 

993.  M.  E.  has  for  disposal  a  banner-screen  worked  in  white  beads 
and  green  wool ;  also  back  and  seat  of  chair  to  match.  Price  30s. 
Open  to  offers. 

994.  K.  wishes  to  inform  Ivr,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  that  she  will 
copy  the  lace  lapiiet  and  section  of  parasol,  in  June  number,  on 
engineer’s  paper  lined  with  calico  ready  for  working  at  2s.  each,  postage 
included.  Any  other  patterns  at  same  rate.  Address  with  Editor. 
K.  will  bo  glad  to  take  any  orders  for  ladies’  muslin  ties  with  point  lace 
ends,  small  caps  as  now  worn,  or  anything  desired  in  lace-work.  Also  for 
knitted  stockings  or  socks  of  all  sizes.  Address  with  Editor.  K.  has 
last  lialf-year  of  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1869 
complete,  and  wiU  be  glad  to  part  with  it.  Open  to  offers.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  cor.vl  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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The  great  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  by 
post  and  rail  at  present  existing  allow  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  local  dis¬ 
covery  and  local  talent.  Thus  many  of  our  large  towns 


city  of  York  we  have  Mr.  Bennett's  (of  Bridge-street) 
preparations  not  only  for  the  hair,  but  also  for  the  skin 
The  Cantharidised  Balm  of  Rosemary  is  much  sought 
after.  Its  cooling,  stren'nhening,  and  nourishing  pro- 


383. — Caps,  Bodices,  Fichu,  See. 

possess  a  great  reputation  tor  certain  toilet  articles  in-  perties  are  well  known  to  be  most  effectual  in  restoring 

vented  by  resident  practical  chemists.  Among  these  we  exhausted  hair,  whether  the  exhaustion  arises  from 

note  the  town  of  Brighton,  famed  for  Messrs. Hopgood’s  delicate  health  or  from  illness  or  anxiety.  The  Can- 

restorers  and  creams  for  the  hair  ;  and  in  the  ancient  tharidised  Balm  excites  a  vigorous  action  in  the  capillary 
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vessels,  and  promotes  a  healthy  and  in  many  cases  a 
luxurious  growth  of  hair,  often  restoring  the  natural 
colour,  and  producing  a  beautiful  glossy  appearance. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  also  a  great  variety  of  cosmetics  for  the 


terious  ingredients.  The  Dermakalona  is  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  to  nursing  mothers,  and  may  be  applied 
with  perfect  safety.  Its  freedom  from  grease  renders 
this  preparation  invaluable  for  irritated  and  chafed  skins. 


W;  et  im  I 

/I  , 
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384. — Bathing  Costumes. 


skin  ;  among  these  is  the  Dermakalona,  or  skin  im¬ 
prover,  of  cooling,  softening,  and  healing  properties. 
It  heals  sores,  burns,  and  other  unpleasant  affections  of 
the  skin.  Mr.  Bennett  guarantees  it  free  from  all  dele- 


Besides  the  above-named,  Mr.  Bennett  supplies  ladies 
with  every  kind  of  patent  medicine  and  toilet  cosmetic, 
including  French  and  German,  as  well  as  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish  discovery  and  English  manufacture. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  I’ll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  broad.” 

Fe,  Ft,  Fo,  Film. 


Mr.  BRADFORD,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
all  our  household  improvements,  with  all  the  clever 
inventions  that  lighten  household  labour,  has  become 
agent  for  a  new  household  bone-mill  (Hancock’s  patent) 
for  cutting  up  bones  for  making  gravy  and  soup.  All 
housewives  will  appreciate  this  invention,  which  will  save 
its  cost  in  less  than  three  months.  The  largest  shin  of 
beef  bones  are  sliced  up  as  easily  as  bread  is  cut,  and  all 
the  nutriment  contained  within  the  bone  cells  is  easily 
extracted  in  a  short  time  by  cooking.  When  the  “  good¬ 
ness,”  as  cook  terms  it,  is  thus  e.xtracted,  the  sliced 
bones  are  eagerly  eaten  by  dogs  and  by  poultry.  Dogs 
require  a  certain  amount  of  bone  ;  it  is  wholesome  for 
them,  and  it  is  only  when  they  greedily  swallow  masses 
of  bone  that  it  disagrees  with  them. 

To  the  use  of  bones  in  soup-making  no  practical 
housewife  will  demur  when  it  is  remembered  that  two 
ounces  of  bone  contain  as  much  gelatine  as  a  pound  of 
meat.  In  her  excellent  remarks  upon  soup  and  stock 
making,  Mrs.  Beeton  said — “  Bones  ought  always  to 
form  a  component  part  of  the  stock-pot.  They  are 
composed  of  an  earthy  substance  (phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime),  to  which  they  owe 
their  solidity,  of  gelatine,  and  a  fatty  fluid,  something 
like  marrow.  The  gelatine  is  so  encased  in  the  earthy 
substance  that  boiling  w'ater  can  dissolve  only  the  surface 
of  whole  bones.  By  breaking  them,  however,  you  can 
dissolve  more,  because  you  multiply  their  surfaces,  and 
by  reducing  to  powder  or  paste  you  can  entirely  dissolve 
them.”  And  again — “  Gelatine  is  the  nutritive  portion 
of  stock.” 

These  extracts  from  the  well-considered  work  w'hich 
has  become  a  household  word  among  us,  show  clearly 
two  points — first,  that  bone  contains  more  nutriment 
than  meat ;  secondly,  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  nutri¬ 
ment  is  by  multiplying  surfaces  of  bone  for  the  boiling 
water  to  act  on.  Breaking  bones  is  a  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  task  from  the  pieces,  which  ivill  fly  about,  and 
grinding  bones  is  a  most  troublesome  operation.  But 
Mr.  Bradford’s  bone-mill  slices  any  sized  bone  into  deli¬ 
cate  “  Vauxhall  slices,”  and  enables  us  to  reduce  the 
bones  for  stock-making  in  a  few  minutes.  The  bones 
are  cut  without  noise  or  percussion,  and  do  not  fly  about. 
I  w'orked  the  machine  easily  myself,  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  child  fourteen  years  old  could  work  it.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  are  made  to  screw 
upon  a  dresser  or  kitchen  table,  and  are  worked  by  an 
ordinary  crank  handle  ;  they  e.xcrt  a  power  of  over  five 
tons,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  perfect  case  with 
which  they  work.  At  the  present  high  rate  of  meat  no 
economical  family  should  be  without  one  of  these  mills, 
and  no  lady  can  consider  she  is  doing  her  duty  as  a 
housekeeper  who  does  not  see  that  the  bones  are  used 
for  soup-stock  and  not  wasted. 

At  Mr.  Bradford’s  establishment  in  Fleet-street  may 
be  seen  an  immense  variety  of  sewing-machines,  the 


novelty  among  these  being  the  Anchor  Sewing-Machine, 
a  pretty-looking  machine,  worked  by  hand  or  treadle, 
although  it  forms  a  complete  hand  machine  without  the 
table.  It  is  a  lockstitch,  resembling  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  in  principle,anJ  working  admirably  with  a  rotating 
hoop  and  spool.  This  elegant  and  useful  machine  is  in 
the  form  of  an  anchor,  and  is  conveniently  lifted  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  anclior  it  stands  by  its  own  weight, 
and  requires  no  slab  or  clamping.  The  work  executed 
is  beautiful,  and  all  extras  are  given  with  the  machine, 
which  costs  j^5. 

Another  machine  which  I  noticed  at  the  same  time 
is  called  “  General  Use”  machine,  and  is  a  nice-looking 
treadle  machine,  with  hand  attachment.  It  is  worked 
by  shuttle  movement,  and  although  not  silent,  as  the 
Anchor  machine  is,  yet  is  a  very  quiet  machine,  well 
deserving  its  name,  for  it  is  quite  the  machine  for  the 
workroom,  and  at  workroom  price,  complete. 

Besides  these  capital  machines  Mr.  Bradford  keeps 
specimens  of  every  machine.  Among  them  Wheeler 
and  Wilson,  Florence,  Singer,  Grover  and  Baker,  New¬ 
ton  Wilson,  Silencieuse,  Guelph,  Weir,  and  Judkins  may 
be  named. 

Mr.  Br.idford  is  perfecting  a  knife-cleaner  that  will 
not  only  clean  the  knives,  but  return  them  unblunted  and 
ready  for  use. 

Lovers  of  flowers  who  are  unable  to  rear  plants  and 
strike  cuttings  for  themselves  will  be  delighted  when  I 
tell  them  that  they  can  receive  nicely-packed  boxes  by 
post,  containing  varieties  of  plants  carefully  tied  in  moss. 
Every  and  any  kind  of  plant  is  thus  sent  out  by  Mr. 
James  Goad,  of  Union-street,  Plymouth.  I  have  seen 
some  admirable  specimens  of  these  plants,  and  can  assure 
plant-lovers  of  the  healthy  condition  and  beauty  of  the 
plants  on  arriving  in  London.  Among  the  varied  col¬ 
lection  I  noted  variegated  geranium,  box,  myrtle,  jas¬ 
mine,  and  Mr.  Goad  will  execute  any  orders,  or  send 
his  own  selection  in  boxes,  at  prices  varying  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.  per  box. 

In  reply  to  the  many  queries  respecting  electric  bells, 
these  bells  are  easily  fixed,  and  never  require  repairs. 
They  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  105,  New  Bond-street, 
at  Messrs.  Alex.  Boyd  and  Son’s  establishment.  Distance 
and  intricacy  of  route  do  not  affect  the  action  of  the 
electric  bells  in  the  least  degree ;  they  are  most  easily 
rung,  are  invaluable  to  invalids,  will  act  in  case  of  fire, 
will  show  if  a  door  or  window  is  opened  anywhere, 
and  give  alarm  in  case  of  thieves.  They  can  also,  if 
desired,  be  made  to  continue  ringing  until  answered,  or 
special  signals  can  be  made  with  these  bells.  I  think  I 
have  now  answered  all  my  correspondents,  but  a  visit 
paid  to  Messrs.  Boyd  will  show  far  more  clearly  than  I  can 
in  writing  the  great  advantages  of  the  “  electric  bells.’’ 

The  Gold  of  the  Period  is  still  in  great  request,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  reasonable  are  these  imitations  of  gold. 
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and  the  immense  variety  of  designs  brought  oiu  by 
Messrs.  Stiefbold  and  Cory.  Every  kind  of  ornament 
is  manufitctured  by  them.  The  newest  suites  of  brooch, 
bracelet,  and  earrings  are  finely  chased  ;  those  of  raised 
work,  crossed  by  jewelled  kinds  and  fine  chain  pendants, 
arc  among  the  handsomest.  Other  suites  consist  of 
ornaments  of  that  fine  chasing  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  “  picked  up  ”  with  a  needle-point  when  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  laid  upon  plain  gold,  the  designs  being  round 
or  oval,  with  long  fine  tasselled  fringes.  Enamel  is 
largely  used  in  conjunction  with  this  gold.  A  brooch 
and  earrings,  round,  crossed  with  a  band  of  turquoise 
and  inlaid  with  white  enamel,  is  very  handsome.  The 
horseshoe  suite  is  of  enamel,  in  various  colours  and 
gold,  set  with  pearls  or  turquoise  ;  a  stirrup  and  buckle 
is  a  novel  addition  to  the  slightly  fast  horseshoes.  In 
quieter  but  not  less  effective  style  is  the  cameo  suite 
of  shell  cameos,  set  in  raised  and  chased  gold.  Long 
Maltese-looking  earrings  of  old-fashioned  “  drop  ” 
pattern  are  very  elegant.  A  saddle  with  stirrup  will 
prove  an  acceptable  and  neat  hunting-brooch.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  is  an  ecclesiastical  suite  of  chased  Maltese 
crosses,  with  onyx  centres,  enamel  and  gold  crosses. 
Creek,  Roman,  Irish,  and  Maltese,  in  two  colours 
of  enamel  on  the  gold.  Pearl  crosses,  plain  gold 
crosses,  and  turquoise  crosses,  all  of  new  design,  are 
among  Messrs.  Stiefbold  and  Cory’s  latest  productions. 
I.ight  and  dark  blue  enamelled  lockets  and  pendants  for 
necklets  arc  too  pretty  to  pass  unnoticed,  while  the 
chains  for  necklets  would  defy  all  hut  a  jeweller’s  test, 
so  exactly  do  they  resemble  pure  gold  in  colour  and  in 
workmanship.  An  elastic  gold  bracelet  of  Indian  bangle 
pattern  is  not  only  new,  but  very  becoming  ;  this  pretty 
ornament  costs  a  few  shillings  only  indeed,  the  prices 
of  the  gold  arc  so  manellous,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
mention  them  lest  I  convey  a  false  idea  of  this  useful 
modern  jewellery. 

At  Mr.  Rimmel's  well-known  house  in  the  Strand  the 
new  scents  of  the  season  are  arranged  in  very  beautiful 
and  novel  cases  of  Russia  leather  and  gold  work.  They 
are  in  various  designs,  as  dog-kennels,  pianos,  wine-casks ; 
these  outer  forms  open  and  reveal  the  lovely  little  cut 
glass  bottles  filled  with  delicious  perfume,  as  Vanda  and 
other  new  scents. 

Among  refreshing  adjuncts  to  the  toilet,  particularly 
grateful  in  hot  and  oppressive  weather,  is  “  Rimmel’s 
vinaigre  de  toilet."  This  vinegar  differs  essentially  from 
other  toilet  vinegars  ;  it  is  refreshing  and  exhilarating  to 
the  spirits,  and  forms  a  delightful  toilet  lotion  when 
mingled  with  water  ;  when  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  a 
room  it  is  an  excellent  and  pleasant  disinfectant,  and  can 
for  the  same  purpose  be  burnt  in  a  china  lamp  prepared 
for  the  purpose  by  Mons  Rimmel.  This  lamp,  or  rather 
vase,  is  filled  with  toilet  vinegar  ;  a  wick  arranged  round 
a  ball  of  platinum  is  ignited,  the  ball  becomes  red-hot  in 
a  few  seconds,  the  flame  is  then  blown  out,  and  the  per¬ 
fume  rises  and  spreads  through  the  apartment,  every¬ 
where  diffusing  its  fresh  fragrance. 

Mons.  Rimmel  has  greatly  increased  his  stock  of  fans, 
the  latest  additions  being  “  Match  Fans  ”  for  all  the 
matches  of  the  year  as  they  come  round — the  Eton  and 
Harrow  cricket  matches,  the  boat  races,  &c.,  all  are 


included  in  the  series  of  pretty  fans  of  every  colour.  The 
floral  fans  now  include  every  kind  of  flower,  some  of  the 
prettiest  being  daisies  and  violets  arranged  in  bouquets 
from  which  the  fan  springs. 

The  toilet  soaps  most  in  use  are  the  cream  soap  for 
seaside  visitors,  the  Dugong  oil  soap  for  softening  and 
whitening  the  skin,  and  the  “  Baby  ”  soap,  especially 
prepared  for  nursery  use.  This  last-named  soap  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  ladies  whose  skin  is  as  tender  as  an 
infant’s,  and  who  really  require  pure  soaps  and  powders. 

At  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  Regent-circus,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  twilled  flannel  summer  dressing-gowns  attracted 
my  attention.  They  are  made  in  every  colour  at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  Being  very  light, 
they  are  cool  and  comfortable  even  in  hot  weather,  and 
young  mothers,  invalids,  and  delicate  persons  should 
avail  themselves  of  these  elegant  and  useful  dressing- 
gowns.  I  must  ask  my  readers,  when  they  write  for 
patterns  or  order  any  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  admirable  outfit.: 
and  underclothing,  to  be  careful  in  addressing  themselves 
to  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  as 
this  house  is  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  great 
mourning  warehouse  of  the  same  name. 

In  St.  I’aul’s-churchyard,  too,  I  remarked  such  pretty 
costumes  in  German  lawn,  Baptiste,  and  Frou-Frou 
cloths,  that  I  could  not  resist  taking  a  peep  at  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  c  tablishment.  This  house  is  noted  for  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  the  silk  goods,  to  which  I  drew 
my  readers’  attenti:  ..  some  time  ago.  Of  course,  at  the 
present  moment  the  ,■  peciality  is  not  silk  dresses,  although 
hir.  Nicholson  keeps  an  abundant  stock  of  these,  but 
seaside  costumes  both  for  fine  hot  days  and  for  die  first 
beginnings  of  cooler  weather. 

The  seaside  costume  par  excellence  is  the  Scarborough 
Frou-Frou  costume  of  lawn,  trimmed  with  lace  and 
much  flounced  in  the  prevailing  modes.  The  lace  used 
is  Cluny,  Maltese,  or  Valenciennes.  Again,  other  cos¬ 
tumes  are  trimmed  with  white  embroidery  or  with  black, 
brown,  and  coloured  braids.  These  elegant  costumes 
begin  at  very  low  prices — twelve  and  sixpence;  this  for 
the  dress,  with  many  yards  of  trimming,  stitched  and 
box-pleated,  but  not  attached  to  the  dress,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  left  to  individual  taste,  a  far  better  plan  than 
when  a  dress  is  completed,’ as  figures  differ  as  much  as 
tastes  do. 

The  Corisande  waterproof  costume  is  both  new  and 
elegant.  It  consists  of  an  entire  costume  of  waterproof 
tweed  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a  darker  band  of  grey 
woven  at  the  edge,  and  terminating  in  a  fringe  not  added 
to  but  woven  in  the  material.  The  upper-skirt  is  grace¬ 
fully  draped  somewhat  in  shawl  fashion,  and  forms  a 
most  useful  and  pretty  costume  for  seaside  days  and 
autumnal  evenings. 

Fringes  are  used  largely  both  on  black  and  white 
dresses.  The  white  piques  are  made  with  mixed  white 
and  black  fringed  trimmings,  and  are  also  trimmed  with 
coloured  fringes.  Very  handsome-looking  white  woollen 
cloth  jackets  are  being  sold  for  summer  evening  wear. 
These  are  warm,  light,  and  pretty,  with  rich  fringes; 
small  sizes  are  made  for  young  ladies  and  slight  figures 
at  the  low  price  of  eight  and  nine  shillings  each'.  It 
seems  incredible  that  such  stylish,  pretty  jackets  can  be 
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sold  at  so  low  a  price,  but  being  Berlin  cloths  they  are 
both  pretty  and  cheap,  as  are  the  coloured  and  fancy 
Berlin  cloth  jackets.  Some  of  these  are  richly  trimmed 
both  for  ladies  and  children,  and  can  be  had  in  all  inter¬ 
mediate  sizes,  trimmed  with  Angola  and  other  fringes. 

Those  ladies  who  intend  to  buy  sealskin  mantles  and 
jackets  should  select  them  during  the  present  month, 
for  Mr.  Nicholson  has  made  an  advantageous  purchase 
of  many  thousand  skins,  and  can  sell  excellent  mantles 
considerably  under  last  year’s  prices ;  but  of  course, 
when  these  are  sold  off,  he  cannot  guarantee  to  supply 
as  good,  rich,  and  handsome  mantles  at  these  unusually 
low  rates.  The  new  mantle  of  sealskin  trimmed  with 
otter,  with  muff  to  match,  is  a  nice  present  for  a  lady. 
Both  mantle  and  muff  are  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  can  be 
kept  from  moth  and  other  enemies  perfectly. 

The  fur  trimmings  of  sable,  chinchilla  sedskin,  grebe, 
and  musk  are  made  in  one  complete  piece,  forming 
collar,  or  rather  cape,  and  entire  trimming  for  a  velvet 
or  cloth  mantle,  the  sleeve  and  pockets  being  separate. 
Thus  an  old  or  worn  velvet  mantle  may  be  trimmed 
with  fur  and  rendered  in  appearance  entirely  new,  foi 
all  worn  edges  are  covered  by  the  fur  trimming,  which 
relieves  the  eye,  and  by  contrast  enriches  the  black  velvet, 
which  is  perhaps  a  little  faded.  Thus  a  real  piece  of 
economy  may  be  effected.  The  prices  of  fur  trimmings 
vary  very  much  with  the  quality  of  the  fur:  musk, 
about  two  pounds  ;  chinchilla,  about  four  ;  grebe,  from 
thirty  shillings.  Mr.  Nicholson  also  has  an  immense 
variety  of  velvet  mantles,  from  plain  silk  velvet  at  two 
guineas,  and  richly-trimmed  mantles  at  almost  any  price. 
The  embroidered  and  fringed  mantles  are  extremely 
handsome,  as  are  those  trimmed  with  satin  and  fringes. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  about  this  very  tempting 
establishment  for  all  that  we  require  for  ourselves,  or 
the  dear  little  people  who  want  furs  and  pretty  things 
as  much  as  we  do,  I  must  direct  my  readers’  attention 
to  the  new  system  of  sending  out  patterns  of  silks 
registered  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  We  all  know  how  trouble¬ 
some  and  puzzling  it  is  to  choose  from  among  the  pretty 
heaps  of  silks  sent  out,  and  how  difficult  for  our  un¬ 
accustomed  fingers  to  pack  up  to  return  them,  as  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to,  or  we  cause  great  loss  to  the  house 
lending  out.  Finding  this  difficulty  lay  in  our  way,  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  invented  a  plan  by  which  the  silks,  sorted 
and  arranged,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  with  their  prices 
marked  plainly,  width,  &c.  The  book  is  retained  until 
the  order  is  executed,  to  allow  the  lady  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  pattern  and  dress.  I  am  sure  ladies 
will  approve  of  this  clever,  easy,  and  intelligent  mode 
of  forwarding  patterns,  and  will  find  the  advantages 
of  this  orderly  system. 

Mesdames  I.e  Boutillier  have  undertaken  to  supply  all 
materials  for  fancy  work  patterns  given  in  this  Magazine, 
and  have  requested  me  to  mention  this,  and  to  add  that 
these  materials  will  be  supplied  at  the  same  moderate 
charges  as  when  Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  Maga¬ 
zine  orders.  For  Madame  Goubaud’s  ever-increasing 
paper  pattern  business  occupies  so  much  time  that  she  is 
compelled  to  divide  her  pleasant  labours  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  her  cliaitele.  The  high  character,  exquisite 
taste,  and  devotion  to  needlework  of  Mesdames  J^e  liou- 


tillier  enables  Madame  Goubaud  to  resign  this  branch 
into  their  hands  with  perfect  confidence  of  the  entire 
satisfaction  which  they  will  give  to  her  subscribers, 
while  the  Silkworm  can  bear  evidence,  if  need  be,  of 
the  wonders  of  needlework  and  the  immense  variety  and 
novelty  of  their  stock.  The  novelties  I  shall  mention 
from  time  to  time.  I  will  only  add  that  in  writing  to 
Madame  Goubaud  for  paper  models -and  needlework 
materials,  it  will  greatly  convenience  both  parties  if  the 
needlework  order  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper.  In  writing  for  needlework  alone,  address  Mes¬ 
dames  Le  Boutillier,  129,  Oxford-street,  W. 

At  that  very  useful  house,  Mr.  George  Burgess’s, 
Oxford-street,  I  examined  several  of  the  “  odd  ”  dresses 
now  on  sale,  and  bundles  of  odd  pieces  ;  these  bundles 
are  composed  of  short  but  useful  lengths  of  various 
materials,  mostly  of  small  and  pretty  patterns  mingled 
with  self-colours.  Many  a  pretty  dress  can  be  made 
out  of  these  for  children  and  growing  girls,  while  very 
nice  underskirts  and  costume  jupons  may  be  made  for 
older  persons.  Among  the  “odd”  dresses  I  noted 
some  sweetly  pretty  muslin  costumes  about  twelve  to 
thirteen  yards  long,  of  two  colours,  for  less  than  five 
shillings.  For  instance,  a  rich  violet  muslin  skirt  with 
an  overskirt  and  bodice  of  white  muslin  covered  with 
violet  blossoms.  Others  in  blue  and  white,  and  con¬ 
trasting  colours,  as  blue  and  brown.  Mr.  Burgess  can¬ 
not  send  out  patterns  of  these  dresses,  as  they  are  sold 
below  cost  pi  ice,  but  will  send  a  pretty  selection  to  ladies 
naming  their  own  colours.  Other  muslin  dresses  of  all 
colours,  and  all  pretty,  are  now  being  sold  under  ten 
shillings  the  dress  of  twelve  yards.  Very  pretty  seaside 
petticoats  in  all  colours  are  equally  cheap ;  they  are  made 
with  five  and  seven  flounces.  Numbers  of  white  and 
printed  piques,  white  and  printed  muslins,  satteens. 
Froufrou  dresses,  holland  and  lawn  costumes,  and  mixed 
fabrics,  are  as  cheap  as  those  I  have  named.  The  fichus 
and  white  bodices  are  so  nicely  made  and  finished  that 
they  deserve  to  be  worn  by  all  who  possess  pretty 
figures,  for  they  are  graceful  and  fresh-looking.  Entire 
sets  of  lingerie,  laces  and  ribbons,  hair-bows,  &c.,  may 
be  procured  at  absurdly  low  prices.  The  sale  will  last 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  as  I  know  this  to  be  a  bond  Jidc  sale 
of  really  good  and  pretty  fabrics,  I  advise  my  readers  to 
secure  a  few  of  these  cheap  and  useful  dresses. 

Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell’s  excelsior  trimming  is 
in  great  request  for  trimming  morning  dresses  of  French 
and  German  lawn.  The  lace  edge  now  given  to  this 
excellent  and  beautiful  embroidery  renders  it  more 
charming  than  ever  from  the  increased  lightness  of  its 
appearance.  Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell  have  a  very 
large  stock  of  beautiful  “  American  clouds,”  which  are 
so  useful  as  light  wraps  to  be  worn  over  costumes, 
thrown  over  the  head  at  night,  or  used  as  drapery  for 
pretty  white  shoulders.  Woollen  and  silk  capes,  mantles, 
and  circulars,  are  also  to  be  had  in  great  abundance,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

Subscribers  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  establishment  in  l.ondon 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
conferred  by  their  ticket  at  Brighton,  at  46  and  47,  East- 
street,  at  Messrs.  Hopgood  and  Co.’s,  which  looks  into 
the  Pavilion  Gardens.  This  house  is  in  conne..tion 
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with  that  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  New  Bond-street,  and 
is  managed  and  carried  on  on  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  female  attendants  and  priv&te  dressing-rooms, 
the  hair-cutting,  singeing,  shampooing,  &c.,  all  being 
performed  by  skilful  artistes ;  every  new  mode  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  modern  coiffure  is  to  be  learned  here,  as 
well  as  in  New  Bond-street  ;  and  as  the  sea  air  arid  sea 
bathing  greatly  affect  the  hair,  it  is  well  to  know  that  one 
can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  shampooing  in  soft  fresh  water 
at  any  lime. 

Messrs.  Millikin  and  Lawley,  of  the  Strand,  have 
introduced  a  very  pretty  and  effective  Punkah,  for 
fanning  and  cooling  places  and.  people.  It  is  called  the 
Zephyrion,  or  Table  Punkah.  The  mechanism  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  box  to  which  a  nice  fan  is  attached ;  the 
apparatus  is  wound  up  and  continues  to  fan  for  nearly 
half-an-hour  ;  it  can  be  unwound  without  removing  the 
fan.  The  Zephyrion  is  an  invaluable  friend  to  the 
invalid  tormented  by  flies  in  the  hot  weather  ;  it  banishes 
these  annoying  little  pests,  and  maintains  a  cool  and 
pleasant  atmosphere  in  the  room,  while  it  can  be  stopped 
in  a  moment  by  turning  a  screw.  The  aluminium  key¬ 
less  watches  and  the  crystal  watches  of  Messrs.  Millikin 
and  Lawley  are  very  pretty,  useful,  and  excellent  time¬ 
keepers  ;  they  are  wound  at  the  swivel,  and  require  no 
key.  The  prices  vary  for  ladies’,  gentlemen’s,  and  boys’ 
watches,  but  even  the  best  are  exceedingly  moderate  in 
price.  In  fact,  no  one  should  be  without  a  watch  now 
such  excellent  watches  are  sold  in  plain  but  nice-looking 
cases,  which  commend  themselves  to  every  one. 

At  Mrs.  Smith’s  depot  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
sewing-machines,  ladies  can  quietly  sit  down  and  try 
the  merits  of  each  machine  without  hurry  or  being 
importuned  to  purchase.  I  think  I  have  before  stated 
that  Mrs.  Smith  keeps  every  class  of  sewing-machine, 
and  gives  lessons  upon  each  and  all,  as  well  as  assists 
ladies  in  their  selection. 

Among  my  varied  work  this  month  is  one  which  will 
live  in  the  Silkworm’s  memory  when  she  has  forgotten 
all  the  busy  thoughts  that  now  teem  in  her  brain.  In 
King-street,  St.  James’ s-square,  the  collection  of  pictures 
and  objets  dart  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  were 
shown  for  three  days  before  being  sold  by  order  of  the 
executors. 

Some  little  of  the  ptiin  we  feel  on  seeing  the  home 
treasures  of  the  dead  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
crowd  and  to  the  valuations  of  mercenary  dealers  is  taken 
away  by  the  knowledge  that  the  sale  was  ordered  by 
Mr.  Dickens  himself,  and  that  his  executors  are  carrying 
out  his  express  commands  but  I  at  least  felt  very  sor¬ 
rowful  to  see  the  “home  ”of  one  of  our  greatest  literary 
men  shown  thus  publicly.  It  seems  indecent  to  see  the 
pet  raven,  the  originator  of  “  Grip,”  in  Barttaby  Rudge, 
looking  out  of  his  glass  case  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the 
crowds  of  spectators,  and  to  see  beautiful  plumed  hand- 
screens,  bearing  evidence  of  continual  use,  exposed  to 
such  remarks  as  “  Why,  they’re  quite  dirty!”  as  if  the 
ornaments  of  the  honoured  dead  possessed  an  exemption 
from  shabbiness  or  decay.  A  light  hand,  too,  sounded 
the  gong  that  no  doubt  summoned  the  great  novelist  to 
his  last  meal.  It  vibrated  painfully  on  my  ears,  and 
seemed  an  irreverence  shown  to  the  dead.  .• 


The  pictures  are  most  interesting,  regarded  either  as 
memorials  of  their  possessor,  or  as  works  of  art.  Ma- 
clise’s  “  Girl  at  a  Waterfall”  and  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Dickens  in  1839,  excited  much  interest.  The  young, 
fresh,  handsome,  clever  face,  full  of  life  and  intelligence, 
is  not  to  me  so  pleasing  as  the  last  portraits,  which  bear 
traces  of  care,  and  time,  and  grief,  and  mighty  thought. 
W.  P.  Frith’s  pictures  of  Kate  Nickleby,  Dolly  Varden, 
show  how  much  the  artist  has  improved  since  their  date. 
E.  M.  Ward  is  represented  by  a  delicious  “  design  in 
pen” of  Wilson  and  Defoe;  Cattermole  by  “  Sintram 
and  his  Companions,”  “  Little  Nell’s  Home,”  “  Little 
Nell’s  Grave.”  Mr.  Gale’s  admirable  head  of  “  Mr.  F.’s 
Aunt  ”  gives  the  character  to  the  life.  Pictures  and 
sketches  by  Webster,  Calderon,  Stanfield,  Prout,  Leech, 
Sir  j.  Reynolds,  I'rank  Stone,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  T.  Webster, 
C.  R.  Leslie,  Egg,  Hannah,  and  other  less  noted  artists 
are,  or  rather  were,  among  this  interesting  collection. 

Among  “  decorative  objects  ’’the  veiy  beautiful  china 
tazze  in  Dresden  china,  Oriental  porcelain,  Pekin  and 
old  Nankin  porcelain  were  the  most  admired.  The  Pick¬ 
wick  ladles  are  of  silver,  bearing  a  silver-gilt  figure  of 
each  of  the  Pickwick  characters,  after  the  manner  of 
apostle  spoons. 

All  these  objects,  each  of  which  formed  part  of  a 
hiincy  looked  forlorn,  and  seemed  to  tell  of  departed 
greatness,  and  I  felt  sorry  and  grieved  that  I  had,  during 
the  life  of  the  great  novelist,  been  of  late  years  “  a 
little  tired  of  Dickens.”  There  was  a  time,  not  many 
months  ago,  when  the  daily  papers  contained  an  apo¬ 
theosis  in  print  of  Dickens — his  letters,  his  speeches, 
his  ideas,  his  works  were  written  up  (which  they  did 
not  need),  and  were  written  over  and  over  so  often  that 
I  began  to  be  heartily  tired  of  Aristides  the  Just.  Nor 
was  this  the  fault  of  Dickens,  but  of  those  who  cannot 
understand  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  right  to  praise  to 
excess  a  man  whose  position  is  achieved,  and  whose 
laurels  are  won. 

When  the  first  number  of  the  Alystery  of  Edivin  Drood 
appeared,  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not,  like  it  at  all.  I  thought 
it  a  weaker  copy  of  his  other  characters,  and  fainter 
sketches  of  well-known  types,  and  spoiled  by  mannerism. 
I  still  think  so  of  that  and  of  the  next  number,  but  had 
I  known  that  the  Great  Mystery  would  include  and  inclose 
the  lesser  mystery,  human  feeling  would  have  prevented 
criticism,  and  thrown  a  softer  and  a  softening  light  on 
the  last  picture  drawn  by  the  great  master.  Men  adpa, 
how  I  laughed  (for  I  am  a  meriy  Silkworm)  at  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Mystery  in  one  of  the  comic  papers, 
how  I  enjoyed  the  quizzing,  and  thought  the  end  well 
deserved  that  cxplamed,  “  the  mystery  is — hoiv  it  sells." 

Now  I  trust  that  what  so  amused  me  did  not  meet 
his  eye  and  vex  him,  or  add  one  single  pang  to  his  last 
weeks  of  life. 

Death’s  hallowing  hand  has  set  a  seal  upon  his  works, 
upon  those  written  with  failing  brain,  and  hand,  and  eye, 
as  upon  those  which  gave  him  admittance  among  the 
honoured  dead  who  sleep  near  him.  He  leaves  a  lesson 
to  all  who  wield  the  pen  :  to  use  it  in  defence  of  the 
young  and  the  helpless,  to  expose  errors  and  cruel 
wrongs  done  to  the  poor.  May  we  all,  each  in  our 
humble  path,  follow  his  teaching. 

The  Silkworm. 
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403. — Spray  in  Raised  Embroidery. 


404.->Spray  in  Raised  Embroider.7* 


405. — Border  in  Point  Russe. 
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4C0. — Spray  in  Raised 
Embroidery. 


4OI. — Spray  IN  Raised 
Embroidery. 


— Insertion  in  Raised  Embroikry  and  Point  Lace. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WITH  the  appearance  of  this  number  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine  the  season  at  the  two  Royal  Italian  Opera 
Houses  will  have  come  to  a  close.  At  Covent  Garden, 
towards  the  end,  Mesdames  Tietjens,  Scssi,  Lucca,  and 
Patti  each  took  occasion  of  their  benefits  to  appear  in  the 
several  parts  of  their  predilection.  Novelty  has  certainly 
not  been  the  order  of  the  day  at  this  establishment,  the 
only  approach  to  a  change  on  the  fiimiliar  and  time- 
honoured  representations  having  been  the  revival  ol 
/  Puritani,  in  which  Patti  sustained  with  much  grace  and 
feeling  the  part  of  Elvira  ;  and  the  performance  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  grand  historical  spectacular  opera  L'Etoile  du  Nord, 
in  which  Madame  Patti  also  sustained  with  much  spirit 
the  character  of  the  heroine  Catarina,  which  the  composer 
wrote  for  Jenny  Lind.  The  promised  production  of 
Verdi’s  Macbeth  has  remained  unfulfilled. 

The  Drury  Lane  Opera  Company  has  given,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Abu  Hassau  of  Weber,  and  Mozart’s  post¬ 
humous  work,  L'Oea  del  Cairo,  a  revival  of  Rossini’s 
Otcllo ;  Migtioti,  an  opera  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  founded 
on  an  episode  in  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Mcister,  produced  in 
first-rate  style  and  with  unqualified  success;  -xTidiU  Olandesc 
Danuato,  anglice  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  by  Richard 
Wagner  {le  musu  ieu  de  I' avenir).  The  promised  Macbeth 
has  failed  also  to  make  its  appearance  here. 

At  the  Haymarket,  the  closing  night  of  the  season, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  popular  manager,  was,  as  usual, 
a  brilliant  one.  The  standard  company  has  winged  its 
flight  to  the  provinces  till  October;  its  place  was  supplied 
first  by  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  just  fresh  back  from  America, 
who  appeared  for  six  nights  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and 
King  Rent's  Daughter,  both  impersonations  invoking  too 
strongly  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  allow  of  intentions, 
however  laudable,  and  supported  by  a  makeshift  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  purely  successful.  TTiIs  lady,  who  was  not 
altogether  new  to  the  London  public,  was  succeeded  by 
an  unknown  aspirant  for  its  favour,  a  Miss  Evelyn. 
The  new  actress  appeared  in  a  new  play,  entitled  Helen 
Douglas.  With  the  return  of  the  regular  company  in 
October  many  interesting  novelties  may  be  expected. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Charles  Reade’s  sensational  and  highly 
realistic  drama  of  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  increases  in 
public  estimation,  Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  as  affecting  and 
forcible  as  ever  in  the  part  of  the  ill-used  and  noble- 
minded  blacksmith,  Henry  Little,  and  it  is  but  just  to 
say  he  is  admirably  supported  by  the  indefatigable  actor 
and  stage-manager,  Mr.  Philips,  as  Mr.  Baines,  the  go- 
between  and  man  of  peace.  The  adaptation  of  Moliere’s 
Malade  Imaginaire,  produced  under  the  title  of  The  Robust 
Invalid,  meets  with  well-merited  approbation.  It  is 
admirably  acted,  especially  by  Mr.  G.  Vining,  as  Argan, 
the  self-tormented  sufferer,  and  Miss  Seymour,  as  Toi- 
nctte,the  domineering  and  intriguingwaiting-maid,  who  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  piece,  with  her  quick  changes  and 
bustling  vivacity.  The  famous  comedy  is  beautifully 
put  upon  the  stage,  and  as  it  is  one  of  almost  historic 
celebrity',  it  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of,  and  will 
well  repay,  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  The  costumes  and  quaint  character  of  the 


dialogue  and  action,  which  has  been  well  preserved  in 
the  translation,  quite  transports  us  back  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  to  the  time  when  its  immortal  author 
produced  it  in  Paris.  It  was  his  exertions,  when  labour¬ 
ing  under  severe  illness,  in  performing  the  part  of  Argan, 
that  caused  his  death  in  1673.  Adelphi  revival, 

the  curtain  does  not  descend  between  the  acts,  but  the 
division  is  only  indicated  by  the  performance  in  the 
orchestra  of  some  very  quaint  and  appropriate  music. 

At  the  Princess’s,  an  Irish  drama,  by  Dion  Boucicault, 
called  The  Rapparee,  is  to  be  the  next  novelty,  in  which 
Dominick  Murray,  returned  from  his  transatlantic  tour, 
will  make  his  re-appearance. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  where  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
enjoyed  a  run  of  1 60  consecutive  nights,  which  would 
have  made  Goldsmith  himself  open  his  eyes,  Paul  Pry 
had  a  success  which  promises,  if  revived  in  tl^e  autumn, 
to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  its  predecessor.  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  later  in  the  season,  succeeded  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
as  the  representative  of  the  inquisitive  hero,  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood  was  the  impersonator  of  the  vivacious 
Phoebe,  with  which  part,  and  its  piquant  song  of 
“  Cherry  Ripe,”  the  name  of  the  fascinating  Madame 
Vestrls  is  so  intimately  associated  in  the  minds  of  old 
playgoers.  The  School  for  Scandal  is  to  be  produced  in 
the  autumn,  with  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

The  Olympic  management  has  supplied  the  place  of 
Miss  Bateman  and  her  Mary  Warner  by  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Little  Em'ly,  which,  with  its  striking  and  well- 
acted  incidents  and  exquisite  scenery,  was  found  to  have 
bated  not  a  jot  of  its  former  attraction.  The  fairy  ex¬ 
travaganza  of  Undine,  by  R.  Reece,  Esq.,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  and  extraordinary  stage  effects,  adds  greatly 
to  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

At  the  Queen’s,  Tom  Taylor’s  play  of  'Tivixt  Axe  and 
Croivn  seems  to  have  taken  a  lease  for  life,  and  be  as 
popular  and  enthusiastically  applauded  as  ever. 

The  Strand  Theatre  has  been  preceding  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  burlesque,  for  which  it  enjoys  such  a  specialite,  by 
the  production  of  the  Scloool for  Scandal. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  production  of  the  romantic  drama 
of  the  Courier  of  Lyons  has  afforded  Mr.  Herman  Vezin 
an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  fame  by  his  forcible 
and  spirited  acting  as  the  ill-starred  hero,  Joseph 
Lesurques. 

At  the  Floral  Hall  the  two  grand  morning  concerts, 
which  were  given  during  the  season  by  the  principal 
Italian  artistes,  were  so  greatly  successf  ul  and  so  fashion¬ 
ably  and  fully  attended  as  to  lead  to  a  hope  that  they 
will  be  repeated  at  less  distant  intervals. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Opera  Concerts  have  been  as 
delightful  as  ever.  At  the  penultimate  one  of  the  sea¬ 
son  Mdlles.  Nilsson,  Trebelli-Bettini,  and  Sinico,  with 
Messrs.  Faure  and  Gaidoni,  delighted  the  audience  by 
their  matchless  vocalisation  of  those  favourite  morceaux 
to  which  the  public  seems  never  weary  of  listening.  For 
amateurs  of  music  who  delight  in  it  in  the  native  language 
and  by  daylight,  “  The  Shilling  Operas,”  as  they  are 
styled,  ate  a  boon. 
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^DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


378. — Visiting  Toilets. 

I.  Dress  of  lilac  foulard,  with  train  tunic,  plain  behind  and 
ti'imiued  in  front  with  violet  fringe  headed  by  a  coquill^e  ruehe  of  the 
same  shade  to  simulate  an  apron ;  ensaque  Ixaliee  with  (loutf  behind. 
This  laxliee  is  open  en  chale  ;  the  bast^ues  are  rounded  and  trimmed 
with  a  ruche  and  fringe  fasteneil  at  each  side  by  a  bow.  Fiehu  of 
IJniges  laec,  eoiit-shaped  sleeve.  Hat  of  rice  straw,  bound  with  black 
velvet  aiul  ornamented  with  violet  feathers  flowing  liehind. 

s.  Dress  of  nankeen  and  Ilavannah  foulard;  the  first  skirt  of 
Ilavannah  colour  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two  gathered 
llounees  of  nankeen,  three  mirrow  Havannah  ones,  and  a  fluted 
heading  of  nankeen-coloured  foulanl.  Plain  tunie  of  nankeen,  long 
behind,  very  short  in  front,  and  forming  points  on  each  side.  Bodice 
of  nankeen,  with  long  hast|ue  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  three 
folds  of  Havannah,  a  fluted  heading,  and  a  bow  with  flowing  ends 
joined  to  the  tunic.  Sleeve  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  Havannah 
folds  to  match.  Charlotte  Corday  fichu  of  nankeen  foulard,  with 
folds  of  Havannah  getting  gradually  narrower  towards  the  front, 
where  it  is  fastcnt-tl  by  a  bow.  Bonnet  of  unbleached  rice  straw 
ornamented  with  a  garland  of  flowers  and  Havannah  ribbon. 

379. — Seaside  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  unbleached  linen,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
deep  pleated  flounce.  Tunic  upiier-skirt  fitted  to  the  waist  by  a  blue 
viblMHi  hand ;  this  tunic  is  loopeil  up  behind  and  at  each  side,  and 
edged  with  a  pleatcsl  flounce.  Similar  pleating  trims  the  bodice  and 
sleeve.  Straw  hat  adorned  with  a  blue  gauze  scarf  veil.  Knittc<l 
rotonde  of  blue  and  white  wool,  with  lace  hootl  and  flounce  worked 
w  ith  blue  and  white  wool, 

2.  Dress  with  demi-train  in  white  piqmf,  trimme<l  with  a  gathered 
flounce  and  two  cross-cut  bands  piped  with  black.  Bodice  with  deep 
basque  in  front  and  behind.  Knitted  rotonde,  with  hood,  in  black 
aiul  white  wool,  edged  with  a  white  fringe  and  black  woollen  balls. 
Black  straw'  hat,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
on  one  side. 

380. — Ladies’  and  Ciiildkex’s  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  from  6  to  is  years  old  in  light  grey 
cloth,  trimmeil  with  black  braiding  and  fancy  buttons.  It  is  com- 
posetl  of  loose  trousers,  just  covering  the  knee,  long  waistcoat  and 
jacket,  buttoned  at  the  neck,  open  in  front,  and  forming  a  bust^ue 
behind,  ornamented  with  two  buttons.  Linen  collar.  Toque  hat  of 
black  straw,  with  black  feather  aigrette  at  the  left  side. 

2.  Lady’s  elegant  toilet  for  the  seaside,  although  in  a  neglige 
shajic.  Dress  of  straw  foularil,  trimmed  in  front  with  wide  flounces 
of  Bniges  lace,  headed  with  a  pinked-out  ruche  of  maroon  silk.  Low 
botliee.  Long  redingote,  half-fitting  to  the  waist,  and  ornamented  on 
the  IxKlice  and  skirt  with  re  vers,  etlged  with  lace.  Those  on  the  skirt 
arc  fastened  on  each  side  with  bows  of  maroon  ribbon.  A  deep 
Bruges  lace  flounce,  headed  with  a  pinke<l-out  ruche  of  maroon  silk, 
trims  the  bottom  of  sleeves  and  train.  Toquet  composed  of  Bruges 
lace,  maroon  ribbon,  and  a  spray  of  flowers. 

3.  White  pique  frock  for  a  little  girl  3  years  old.  The  bodice  is 
cut  square  and  trimmed,  like  the  skirt,  with  a  cross-cut  band,  and 
coquilles  placed  at  equal  distances.  Rice  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
blue  riblxui. 

4.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl  from  6  to  12  years  old  in  unbleached 
l?a»iste.  Under-skirt  trimmed  with  black  satin  galloon.  Upper-skirt 
plain  and  loo]ied  up  on  each  side  with  black  bow’s.  Bodice  with 
basque  in  front  and  poutf  behind,  trimmed  with  black  satin  to  match 
the  under-skirt.  The  front  of  txxlice  and  basque  are  laced  together 
with  black  satin.  Chemisette  and  long  sleeves  of  white  muslin.  Hut 
of  unbleached  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  gauze  veil,  twisted  round 
the  crown,  anil  flowing  behind.  The  veil  is  fastened  with  a  white 
feather. 

381. — CocNTHT  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Toilet  of  straw-coloured  foulard.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  thickly-pleated  flounce,  surmounted  by  a 
cn)S8-cut  band,  a  row  of  white  embroidery,  and  a  fluted  heading. 
This  trimming  is  repeated  again  above  the  flounce,  second  skirt  form¬ 
ing  a  roun.l  apron  in  front,  square  and  puffed  behind.  Bodice  with 
round  bas(|ue  pleated  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  jabot,  three 
Buperposi'd  bands,  white  embroidery  and  fluting  to  match  the  second 
skirt.  Hanging  sleeves.  Straw  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gauze  veil 
and  bunch  of  flowers. 

2.  Dress  with  ilemi-train  of  light  green  silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 


nearly  to  the  waist  with  wide  and  narrow  pinked-out  gathered 
flounces.  Bodice  with  short  basque  in  front,  and  forming  a  postillion 
behind.  The  basijuc  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  pinked-out 
ruche  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Gabrielle  collarette.  Rice 
straw  hat,  trimmcil  with  a  long  green  feather,  flowing  behind,  and  a 
small  tuft  at  the  side. 

382. — Walking  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Toilet  of  pearl-grey  mohair,  under- skirt  quite  plain,  upper- 
skirt  forming  a  poutt'  behind,  is  trimme<.l  with  a  deep  flounce,  bows 
of  black  velvet  on  each  side,  and  a  broad  velvet  band  across  the  apron 
front.  Bodice  with  short  round  basques ;  the  revers  and  waistband 
are  of  black  velvet.  Rice-straw  bonnet  with  turned-up  brim, 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  bows  of  black  velvet,  and  a  tuft  of  pearl- 
grey  feathers. 

2.  Dress  of  Havanah-colourctl  foulard.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
behind  with  four  flounces  headed  with  a  poutt’.  On  each  side  a 
trimming  of  unbleached  foulard  sinudates  a  drapery  fastened  at  ei;ual 
distances  with  bows  of  Havannah  ribbon.  A  very  deep  flounce 
ornaments  the  front,  headeil  with  a  drapery  to  match  the  sides,  and 
a  fluted  heading.  Half-fitting  casaque  open  in  front,  and  the  basque 
cut  up  under  the  arm.  This  casaque  is  edged  with  a  narrow  gatheretl 
flounce  of  unbleached  foulanl.  Pagoda  sleeves  with  creves,  slashes 
at  the  back  to  show  putt’s  of  unbleached  foulard  omamenteil  with 
three  Havannah  ribbon  bows.  Very  small  hat  of  Havannah  straw 
adorned  with  tea-roses. 

383. — C.APs,  Bodice,  Fichus,  &c. 

1.  Morning  cap  of  muslin  and  laec.  Two  bouillonmVs  of  muslin 
form  the  crown,  with  a  ruche  of  blue  ribbon  fastened  at  the  right 
side  with  bows  and  ends. 

2.  Nightcap  in  the  form  of  a  net,  coming  very  forward  on  the 
head,  with  two  scalloped  hipiicts  suri'ounding  the  face  and  forming 
strings. 

3.  Pouff  of  lace  with  bow  of  scarlet  velvet  at  the  side.  Tlie  strings, 
composeil  of  velvet  and  lace,  are  knottc“d  under  the  chignon. 

4.  Muslin  collar,  forming  a  square  fichu,  ojien  in  front  and  edged 
with  wide  lace. 

5.  Evening  bodice  of  muslin,  cut  low  and  square,  with  braces, 
simulated  by  a  ruche  of  coloured  ribbon,  etlged  on  each  side  with 
narrow  lace.  This  ruche  is  continued  on  each  side  the  basque  and 
behind,  where  it  is  fastened  by  bows  of  ribbon.  The  bottom  of  this 
cinmettish  pannier  basque  is  trimmwl  with  wide  lace. 

o.  Chemisette  of  white  muslin  with  black  lace  placed  under  the 
guipure  insertion.  Double  bows  of  black  velvet  are  placed  in  front. 

7.  Lady’s  chemise  of  very  fine  longcloth.  The  front  is  an~anged 
in  tiny  pleats,  and  ornamented  w’ith  English  embroidery. 

8.  Lady’s  chemi.se  of  fine  linen,  with  two  revers,  and  the  opening 
of  the  front  and  sleeves  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace. 

384. — Bathing  Costumes. 

X.  Oil-silk  cap  forming  a  peak  in  front,  edged  with  scarlet  ribbon ; 
the  strings  are  fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  rosette. 

2  Costume  for  a  little  boy  or  girl,  made  of  blue  senje,  and  trimmed 
with  white  braid  and  omamentod  with  white  buttons.  Waistband 
of  white  serge  knotted  at  the  side. 

3.  Oil-silk  cap  trimmed  with  a  wide  ruche  in  front,  divided  by 
smaU  bows  of  blue  ribbon,  and  a  larger  bow  at  the  side. 

4.  Cap  of  mackintosh  covered  with  a  scarlet  braid  net.  Hat 
of  toile  ciree,  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid. 

5.  Straw  hat,  turned  up  on  one  side  and  ornamented  with  blue 
ribbon. 

6.  Bathing  costume  of  scarlet  and  black  striped  material,  composed 
of  drawers  gathered  at  the  bottom,  and  fastened  under  the  knee  with 
scarlet  Ikiws.  Short  skirt  not  very  frill,  and  a  tunic  fitting  to  the 
waist  by  a  scarlet  band.  The  bodice  and  front  of  tonic  ore  ornamented 
with  plain  scarlet  revers,  buttons,  and  bows. 

7.  Bathing  costume  of  plaid,  composed  of  drawers  and  long  tunic 
open  in  front,  and  fasten^  round  the  waist  with  a  cordeliere.  It 
fastens  with  a  double  row  of  buttons,  and  has  long  sleeves. 

8.  Very  elegant  bathing  costume  for  a  young  lady,  of  white 
molleton,  trimmed  with  scarlet.  The  drawers  are  fastens  under  the 
knee,  and  ornamented  with  scarlet  bows.  Bodice  with  basque  cut  io 
tabs,  and  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid.  The  trimming  simulates  a 
low  bodice  and  chemisette,  very  short  sleev^  with  bows  on  the  top. 

9.  High  shoe,  with  bow  placed  on  the  ins^p,  t(nd  ribbon  sandals. 
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407. — Pocket  Handkerchief  Border  in  Point  Lace. 


408. — Point  Lace  Border. 


XUM 


409. — Berlin  Woolwork  Border  for  Table-Covers,  Prie-Dieu  Chairs,  Sofas,  &c. 

■  Block.  B  Dork  red  brown.  9  Light  red  brown.  X  Dark  green.  a  Light  green.  C  Scarlet  O  2nd  shade  scarlet  □  Yellow 
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10.  Slipper  of  unbleaelied  Uuen,  with  revers  and  bow  of  blue  ribbon. 

11.  Gaiter  of  unbleached  linen,  laced  at  the  side,  with  plaited 
straw  sole. 

1 2.  Sandals  of  ribbon,  fastened  in  front  with  small  star  bows. 

38s  and  386. — Ceochet  Collaes  foe  Childeen. 

Materials :  Crochet  cottoH  Nos.  40  and  60. 

No.  385.  Make  a  tight  foundation  chain,  which  must  be  twice  as 
long  as  the  collar  is  to  be  wide  round  the  neck.  The  number  of 
stitches  must,  however,  contain  22  for  each  pattern.  Make  5  stitches 
more  for  the  sides.  On  this  foundation  chain  work  the  ist  row  as 
follows : — I  treble  in  the  next  stitch  (this  stitch  is  not  completed), 
miss  I  stitch  of  the  foimdation  chain,  i  treble  without  completing  it, 
miss  I  stitch,  i  treble,  which  is  cast  off  with  the  2  other  treble  stitch 
which  have  not  been  completed ;  *  7  times  alternately  1  chain,  i 
treble,  miss  always  i  stitch  under  the  first  4  chain,  the  last  4  treble 
stitch  are  worked  on  the  same  foundation  chain  stiteh ;  then  3  times 
alternately  i  chain,  1  treble,  missing  i  stitch  under  the  latter ;  1  chain, 
miss  I  stitch,  2  treble,  miss  i  foundation  chain  stitch,  2  treble ;  these 
4  treble  stitches  are  cast  off  together  as  i  stitch.  ReiKsat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  1  treble  on  the  3  first  treble  stitch  east  off  as  one  stitch, 

I  treble  in  each  of  the  2  following  chain  stitch,  cast  oil'  these  3  treble 
as  one  stitch,  *  5  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  always  on  one 
chain  stitch  of  the  preceding  row ;  the  2  last  treble  on  the  chain 
stitch  between  the  2  middle  stitches  of  the  4  treble  worked  in  i 
stitch ;  2  chain,  2  treble  diiided  by  i  chain  in  the  same  chain  stitch  in 
which  2  treble  stitch  have  already  been  worketl ;  3  times  alternately 
1  chain,  i  treble  on  i  chain  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  1  chain, 

1  treble  on  each  of  the  4  following  chain  stitch ;  these  4  treble  stitch 
are  cast  off  together  as  i  stitch,  llepeat  from  *.  Work  4  rows  more 
like  the  2nd  row.  After  haiung  fastened  the  threads  which  hang 
down  at  the  sides  with  a  row  of  double  stitch,  work  the  lace  which 
idges  the  collar  in  2  rows,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar  with  fine 
cotton  in  4  rows,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration. 

No.  386.  This  collar  consists  of  scallops,  which  are  worked  in  one 
))iccc  in  one  row  only.  Begin  with  the  scallop  at  the  front  edge  of 
the  collar,  make  a  foundation  chain  of  16  stitches,  join  them  into  a 
circle,  and  work  20  double  stitch  on  the  first  1 2  stitches  of  this  circle. 
After  the  last  double  stitch  work  18  chain,  join  the  last  16  stitches 
into  a  circle,  and  work  10  double  on  the  first  6  chain  of  this  circle; 
after  the  last  double  stitch,  10  chain,  turn  the  work,  work  1  slip 
stitch  into  the  loth  double  stitch  of  the  completed  circle,  i  chain, 
work  14  double  round  the  circle,  consisting  of  10  chain  stitches,  and 
work  10  double  iwiid  the  yet  uncompleted  circle.  Then  work  again 
18  chain,  join  the  last  16  into  a  circle,  work  10  double  on  the 
firsts  chain,  10  chain,  turn  the  work,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  nth  double 
of  the  next  circle,  i  chain,  turn  the  work,  7  double  on  the  first  5 
chain  of  the  scallop,  consisting  of  10  chain,  10  chain,  turn  the  work, 
fasten  on  to  the  middle  of  the  next  scallop,  i  chain,  turn  the  work, 
14  double  on  the  last  10  chain  stitches,  7  double  on  the  next  circle 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  Tlien  form  a  new  circle,  and  continue 
to  work  on  in  the  same  manner  from  illustration  till  the  collar  is 
completed.  Tlie  deep  scallops  at  the  edge  are  likewise  worked  from 
illustration.  When  the  collar  is  sufficiently  wide,  work  the  upper 
t'dge  with  fine  cotton  as  follows : — ist  row  :  Double  stitches  on  the  yet 
free  foundation  chain  stitches  of  the  circles.  2nd  row :  Alternately  l 
treble,  i  chain,  missing  i  stitch  under  the  latter.  3rd  row :  Double 
crochet.  4th  row :  *  6  double  in  the  next  stitch,  miss  i  stitch,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  next  stitch,  miss  i  stitch.  Repeat  from  *. 

387  and  388. — Steips  of  Ceochet  Inseetion. 

For  the  strip  of  insertion  No.  387  work  on  a  suflSciently  long 
foundation  chain  i  openwork  treble  row,  then  on  each  side  of  the 
same  6  rows  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  Tlie  chain  of  the 
cross  treble  stitch  is  divided  by  2  chain,  under  which  2  stitches  are 
missed.  After  every  treble  stitch  row  work  i  row  of  slip  stitch. 

388.  For  this  strip  of  insertion  take  a  piece  of  vandyked  braid 
and  edge  it  on  both  sides  with  the  following  4  crochet  rows  : — ist 
row :  *  I  long  double  in  the  next  Vandyke  of  the  braid,  2  cluiin,  then 
I  treble,  i  long  treble,  1  treble,  these  3  stitches  are  cast  off  together 
as  1  stitch,  2  chain.  Repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
next  chain  stitch,  •  i  long  double,  $  treble,  i  long  double  in  that 
stiu-h  of  the  preceding  row  which  united  the  3  treble  stitch,  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  last  chain  before  and  in  the  first  ehain  stitch  after  the 
long  double,  missing  the  long  double  stitch  under  them.  Repeat 
from  •.  3rd  row  ;  Always  alternately  i  double  in  the  middle  treble 
of  i  scallop  of  the  preceding  row,  5  chain.  4th  row :  i  slip  stitch  in 
every  stitch. 

389. — Be  AIDED  Bag  foe  Fine  Linen. 

This  bag  is  very  suitable  for  soiled  collars,  cuffs,  and  fine  linen.  It 
consists  of  4  pieces  of  white  pique,  pointed  off  towards  the  bottom ; 
on  to  each  of  these  parts  add  a  pocket,  ornamented  with  scarlet 


braiding,  so  that  4  separate  pockets  arc  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
bag,  finishing  off  at  the  top  with  a  lappet,  ornamented  to  correspond. 
The  different  parts  of  the  bag  are  edged  all  round  with  em¬ 
broidered  eyelet  holes,  so  that  they  can  be  laced  together  with  scarlet 
braid.  The  ends  are  knotted  into  a  bow  at  the  middle  of  the  under 
part,  and  covered  with  a  red  worsted  tassel,  as  can  be  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration.  Eyelet  holes  are  also  worked  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bag  and 
soutache  drawn  crosswise  through  the  same,  so  os  to  gather  up  the 
bag  when  full. 

390  and  391. — Boedees  foe  Handkebchiefs,  &c. 

No.  390.  Corner  Imrdcr  in  guipure  d’art.  Tlie  ground  of  this 
liorder  is  worked  in  straight  netting  with  thick  white  cotton ;  it  is 
darned  in  linen  stitch,  point  d’esprit,  and  darning  stitch;  at  the  edge 
it  is  vandyked  and  worked  round  in  button-hole  stitch. 

No.  39 1 .  Corner  border  in  tatting.  This  border  is  worked  with  very 
fine  tatting  cotton.  First  work  the  rosettes  with  2  threads  as  follows :  * 
With  one  thread  only,  1  circle  consisting  of  i  double,  9  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  purl,  2  double ;  then  again  i  purl,  i  double.  Close  to  this 
circle  work  over  the  thread  on  the  2nd  shuttle  1  srallop  consisting  of 
2  double,  7  times  altcniately  i  purl,  2  double.  Rejicat  3  times  more 
from  *,  only  in  working  the  following  circles,  instead  of  working  the 
4th  and  5th  purl  of  one  circle,  fasten  it  on  to  the  6th  and  7th  jiurl  of 
the  preceding  circle  ;  moreover,  in  working  the  4th  circle,  insU'ad  of 
forming  the  6th  and  7th  purl,  fasten  on  to  the  yth  and  4th  purl  of 
the  1st  circle.  After  having  worked  the  last  scallop,  liistcn  the  2 
threads  on  to  the  1st  circle,  at  the  place  where  the  stitches  have  liecn 
joined  into  a  circle,  fasten  the  thre-ads  and  cut  them  oil’.  The  middle 
part  of  the  rosette  is  then  completed.  Then  work  around  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  round  of  circles  with  one  thread  only.  Each  circle  consists  of 
2  double,  7  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double.  These  circles  are 
joined  on  to  one  another  from  illustration;  each  circle  is  also 
fastened  on  to  one  scallop  of  the  middle  part  of  the  rosette.  The 
rosettes  are  fastened  on  to  one  another  by  means  of  a  circle  (see 
illustration).  No.  391  shows  likewise  how  the  rosettes  must  be  joined 
so  as  to  form  the  corner.  The  border  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  strij)  of  rosettes  is  worked  in  the  following  manner  with  2 
threads  :  First  with  one  thread  only,  1  circle  of  2  double,  1  i)url  i-yth 
of  an  inch  long,  5  times  alternately  2  double,  1  purl  i-iothof  auinch 
long,  then  again  2  double,  i  purl  i-yth  of  an  inch  long,  2  double. 
Close  to  this  circle  work  over  the  thread  on  the  2nd  shuttle  i  se  illop 
of  2  double,  3  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double.  Then  work  always 
alternately  i  circle,  i  scallop,  as  has  been  just  descril)cd,  only  in 
working  each  circle,  instead  of  forming  the  ist  purl,  fasten  it  on  to 
the  last  purl  of  the  precetling  circle.  Sew  this  border  on  to  the  strij) 
of  rosettes  from  illustration.  The  yet  free  spaces  between  the  lionli  r 
and  rosettes  are  filled  with  .losephinc  knots  lastened  on  to  the  bonier 
and  to  the  rosettes. 

392  and  393.— Ceochet  Rosettes  foe  Ornamenting 
Cbavats,  &e. 

No.  392.  Tills  rosette  is  worked  in  common  cnx'het.  Make  a  looj) 
of  thread  and  work  1 6  double,  draw  the  stitches  close  together,  and 
work  I  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  of  the  16  stitches,  niis  fonus  the 
foundation  chain,  ist  round:  4 chain  (the  3  first  of  these  count  as 
one  treble  stitch),  then  alternately  i  treble  on  the  next  stitch,  i  chaiu 
fastening  at  the  end  of  the  round  on  to  the  3nl  of  the  4  chain  stitches 
at  the  lieginning  of  the  round.  2nd  round :  ^  double  on  every  chain 
stitch  of  the  preceding  round,  yitl  round :  Double  crochet ;  increase  i 
stitch  at  regular  intervals  in  this  round,  so  that  it  counts  40  stitches. 
4th  round:  *  8  slip  stitches  on  the  next  8  stitches,  then  6  chain; 
turn  the  work,  i  double  on  the  4th  of  the  just  worked  slip  stitch,  6 
chain,  i  double,  on  the  8th  of  the  8  slip  stitch,  i  chain  ;  turn  the 
work ;  on  the  following  chain  stitch  scallop  9  double ;  4  double  round 
the  next  scallop,  7  chain;  tuni  the  work,  i  double  on  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  9  double  of  the  just  comjileted  scallop  ;  i  chain  ;  turn 
the  work,  12  double  on  the  just  completed  chain  stitch  scallop,  then 
S  double  on  the  yet  uncompleted  scallop ;  i  slij)  stitch  in  the  stitches  in 
which  the  8th  slip  stitch  has  been  worked ;  rci)eat  4  times  more  from 
•.  The  rosette  is  edged  with  a  round  of  slip  stitches,  as  can  be  seen 
in  illustration. 

No.  393.  Tliis  rosette  is  worked  with  fine  cotton  in  crochet 
tatting.  It  consists  of  9  looped  circles  which  arc  worked  together. 
Work  first  17  double,  i  purl,  17  double,  draw  the  threail  through  the 
row  of  stitches  and  join  the  same  into  a  circle  by  drawing  the  thread 
with  which  you  work  as  a  loop  through  the  loop  on  the  needle.  Then 
work  I  chain,  take  the  completed  circle  on  the  needle,  and  work  again 
17  double,  I  purl,  17  double,  draw  the  thread  through  all  the  stitches, 
join  the  stitches  into  a  circle  as  before,  and  work  on  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  In  working  the  last  circle  draw  the  row  of  stitches  through  the 
1st  circle  of  the  rosette.  After  having  drawn  the  thremd  through  these 
stitches,  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle  and  work  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
ist  chain  stitch  of  the  rosette  ;  then  fasten  the  thread  and  cut  it  off. 
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394. — Matchbox  ix  Shape  of  a  Dbum. 

Tliis  matchbox  consists  of  a  strip  of  cartUioanl  18  inches  aiul3-5ths 
Ion;',  1  inches  and  3-Sths  wide,  rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
an  oiHinin"  in  the  middle  ineasurin"  s  inches  an<l  3-Sths  across;  it  is 
then  gummed  so  as  to  remain  in  this  sha])e.  The  ease  is  thoi  l)o\nul 
on  both  edges  with  light  brown  glace  silk,  and  covered  on  the  inside 
with  silver  i)aper  and  on  the  outside  with  a  strip  of  embroidery  con¬ 
sisting  of  alU'mate  red  and  white  cloth  Vandykes ;  these  Vandykes 
are  fastened  on  a  strip  of  calico  and  edged  with  gold  braid  ;  the  white 
Vandykes  are  embroidered  with  point  rnsse  stitches  of  ditferent 
coloured  purse  silk,  the  red  ones  are  ornamented  with  a  eoloureil  sjiot 
worked  in  satin  stitch  and  with  gold  beads.  On  both  sides  of  the 
strip  of  embroidery  paste  on  a  stri]>  of  cardboard  3-5ths  of  an  inch 
wide,  covered  with  light  brown  silk,  orimmeutcd  with  vandyked  lines 
of  gold  braid,  fastened  down  with  small  black  stitches.  These  strips 
mnst  come  slightly  beyond  the  edges  of  the  case.  Tlien  fasten  a  card- 
boanl  bottom  into  the  case,  which  mnst  be  covered  on  the  inside  with 
silver  paper  and  on  the  outside  with  sandpa])er.  The  cover  consists 
likewise  of  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  covered  on  the  top  with  white 
leather  and  underneath  with  san<li)apcr ;  fasten  two  sticks  of  wood 
on  the  upper  surface  to  imitate  the  sticks  of  a  drum,  (^eo  illus¬ 
tration.) 

395  and  396. — Diamo.vds  ix  Tl’kkish  EMP.noiDEUY. 

Tliesi*  diamonds  are  suitable  for  ornamenting  pincushions,  baskets, 
smoking  caps,  mats,  &e.  Tliey  are  worked  in  diifei’ent  coloured  i);irso 
silk  in  overcast,  knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe,  on  a  .sjiliii,  cloth,  gros- 
grain,  or  cashmere  gi’ound. 

397  and  398. — Case  fob  Tatting  ob  otiieb  Fancy  Woek. 

This  case  is  made  of  cardboard ;  it  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
reddish-brown  sillc,  and  inside  with  green  silk.  Cut  four  similar 
j)ieces  of  canlboard  from  illustration,  four  others  of  brown  silk,  and 
four  of  green  silk.  Line  the  silk  parts  with  calico  and  cover  the 
eaixllxxird  with  the  brown  silk  previously  (juilted ;  the  gi’cen  silk  is 
sewn  on  ])lain  on  the  wrong  side.  The  dilferent  parts  are  joined 
together  at  the  edges  with  button-hole  stitches  of  brown  silk.  Tlien 
cut  the  la]>i)ets  and  cover  them  in  the  sjimo  manner,  edging  them 
likewise  with  button-hole  stitch ;  the  lajtpets  are  then  stitched  on  to 
the  case ;  the  sewing  on  of  the  lappets  is  covered  on  the  inside  of  the 
case  by  a  i)ieee  of  green  silk.  Fasten  on  the  outside  of  the  ease  a 
small  silk  loop  and  a  cross  band;  inside  several  cross-strips  of  green 
silk  from  No.  398 ;  on  the  other  pai-t  fa.sten  a  green  silk  pocket,  through 
the  top  of  which  an  elastic  is  drawn. 

399. — IxsEETiox  IX  Raised  Embboideby  and  Point  Lace. 

Thi ;  Iwautiful  insertion  is  worked  in  raised  satin  stitch,  eyelet- 
holes,  and  wheels  of  point  d’Aiigleterrc.  These  wheels  are  worked 


in  linen  thread  No.  20.  Tlu'  satin  stitch  in  Messrs.  Walter  Evans 
and  Co.’s  embroidery  cotton  No.  24. 

400  to  404. — IIandkebciiief  Cobneb  and  Spbays  in  Raised 
Eaibboideey. 

This  hanilkerchicf-comcr  is  worked  in  raised  satin  stitch  and  eye¬ 
let-holes.  The  sprays  in  jwint  de  poste  and  satin  stitch.  These  si>rays 
are  either  appliijued  upon  ribbon  for  cravat-ends  or  workdl  uikju 
muslin  for  tbe  same  pnq>ose.  As  many  sprays  are  worked  as  are 
found  retpiired  to  cover  about  3  inches  of  the  cravat-ends.  If  the 
sprays  are  placed  upon  ribbon,  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  must  be  fringed 
out. 

405. — Bobdeb  in  Point  Resse. 

This  pivtty  border  is  to  be  worked  in  strips  upon  clear  muslin,  and 
may  be  used  for  many  i)urj)oses — as  for  muslin  jackets,  aprons,  &e.. 
or  for  snmnier  couvrettes  and  toilet  trimmings.  It  is  worked  in 
black  or  coloured  silk  in  point  Russe  stitch. 

406. — Vandyke  Bobdeb  fob  Mantelpiece,  Bbackets,  &c. 

This  beautiful  design  is  intended  to  be  worked  in  fancy  braid  and 
point  Russo  stitches,  but  it  works  out  beautifully  in  point  lace  braid 
and  tilled  in  with  fine  lace  stitches  and  R;\leigh  bars.  If  worked 
thus,  a  purled  edge  must  be  added;  if  fancy  braid  is  employctl,  a 
fringe  and  graduated  tassels  to  match  should  edge  the  work. 

407. — Pocket  HANDKEnriiiEF  Bobdeb  in  Point  Lace. 

lIMeriah!  Point  lace  hraids  of  two  widths ;  Messrs.  Walter 
Erans’  Mecklenlurg  thread  Eo.  20. 

This  light  and  pretty  i)attern  is  copictl  from  old  point  lace,  the 
border  lH'ingad<lcd  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day.  Tlie  stitches  will  all 
be  found  in  Madame  Goubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book. 

408. — Point  Lace  Bobdeb. 

Materials;  Point  lace  hraids  of  two  widths ;  Messrs.  Walter 
Erans’  Mecklenlurg  point  lace  thread  Nos.  16  and  20. 

Work  the  Mechlin  wheels  with  No.  16  thread,  using  the  finer 
thread  for  the  central  English  wheels.  The  point  de  Bruxelles 
ground  is  also  worked  with  No.  20  thread.  For  description  of  stib'hes 
see  Maihune  Goubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book. 

409. — Beblin  Woolwobk  Bobdeb  foe  Table-Covebs, 
PiiiE-DiEr  CiiAius,  Sofas,  &c. 

This  Ixirder  is  extremely  elegant  for  covering  sofas,  chairs,  &e.  It 
should  be  made  up  with  velvet  or  rej),  placed  on  either  side,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  covering  of  other  furniture  in  the  room.  If  used 
for  a  table-cover,  it  is  worketl  in  common  cross-stitch  with  single 
W(K)1,  and  the  lightest  shades  in  silk.  For  chairs,  &e.,  it  is  be.st  to 
work  with  double  wool  on  coarse  canvas,  as  the  pattern  looks  more 
effective. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


La  Pericholc.  Fantasie.  By  Kuhe.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  llolles- 
street.) — A  brilliant  arrangement  of  some  of  the  most  popular  airs  in 
Offenbach’s  latest  composition,  suitable  for  advanced  performers  on 
the  pianoforte. 

La  Periciwle.  No.  i.  of  Deux  Bouquets  do  Jlelodies.  By  Cramer. 
(Boosey  and  Co.) — A  somewhat  easier  but  not  loss  taking  and  pleasing 
selection,  containing  a  good  lial'-d  jzen  of  tho  favourite  airs  in  this 
brilliant  opi’ra-boi'lfe. 

The  Letter.  Song  from  Ln  Pericholc.  By  Brinloy  Richards. 
(Boosey  and  Co.) — Tho  n.imc  of  tbe  arranger  of  this  tnorceaii  is  a 
guarantee  for  its  cxccllcneo.  Showy,  yet  devoid  of  any  formidable 
difficulties  of  execution. 

La  Pcricholo  Quadrille.  By  Arban.  (Bonsey  and  Co.)  La  Peri, 
cholc  Valtz.  By  Cluirles  Coote.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — Capital  dance 
music,  piiiuante  and  sparkling ;  they  will  bo  popular  in  every  ball¬ 
room.  Tho  titlc-iiages,  i-cpreseuting  tho  principal  characters  in  tho 
opera,  are  first-rate. 

Kind  Words  can  Never  Die.  By  J.  Pridham.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry,  18,  Hanover-square.) — A  very  charming  vocal  duet  for  soprano 


and  contralto.  The  melody  is  pleasing,  and  tho  poetry  pure  and 
refined- 

The  Old  Mill  Stream.  Song.  Words  by  James  Roscoe.  Music  by 
Boj-ton  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  i8,  Hanover-square.) — Of  the 
pure  ballad  order  of  composition — simply  tuneful  and  pleasing,  bot'n 
words  and  music,  as  a  ballad  should  be. 

Only  a  Face  at  the  Window.  Song.  Music  by  Caritd.  (Ashdown 
and  Parry,  18,  Hanover-square.)— This  is  a  higher  order  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  its  construction,  and  full  of  impassioned  sentiment.  It  is 
written  in  G,  and  modulates  very  effectively  from  major  to  minor,  and 
back  to  tho  original  key. 

The  Primrose  irnlfr.  By  C.  Richardson.  (Ashdown  and  Parry, 
18,  Hanover-square.) — A  brilliant  and  dansante  set  of  waltzes,  em¬ 
bellished  with  an  elegant  vignette  title-jiage. 

Sydney  Smith’s  Method  for  the  Pianoforte.  (Ashdown  and  Parry. 
18,  Hanover-s<iuare.) — One  of  the  best  five-shillings’  worth  of  music  for 
a  student  conceivable.  The  exercises,  preludes,  and  scales  are  clearly 
and  excellently  arranged,  and  the  tunes  are  well  selected  and  of  a 
much  less  hackneyed  style  than  usual. 


'HE  Pedatum  group  of  Adiantum,  of  which  we 
illustrate  four  varieties,  is  an  important  section  of 


branches.  The  stripes  are  black  or  chestnut  brown, 
and  highly  polished,  the  divisions,  five  to  ten  in  number. 


GA/IDENING— AUGUST. 
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ADIANTUM  CURVATUM. 


ADIANTUM  HISPIDULUM. 


Adiantum ;  the  fronds  of  this  section  are  pinnately 
branched,  but  dichotomously  forked,  with  numerous 
pinnx  springing  from  the  upper  side  of  each  of  the  two 


horizontally  radiating,  forming  a  pedate  or  foot-like 
arrangement.  The  pinnules  are  regularly  placed,  nearly 
or  quite  opposite  the  whole  length  of  the  rachis  ;  they 
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are  of  a  delicate  greea  colour.  Adlantum  Pedatum  is 
quite  hardy,  but  will  not  succeed  in  an  open-air  fernery 
unless  it  can  have  a  sheltered,  shady,  and  moist  nook. 
It  is  admirable  either  as  a  pot-plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
or  for  planting  out  in  ferneries  under  glass. 

Adiantum  Curvatum  is  a  grand  fern,  with  richly- 
curved,  much-branched  fronds,  which  average  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  the  richest 
green  colour.  Adiantum  Curvatum  is  closely  related  to 
Pedatum,  but  is  easily  distinguished  both  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  branching,  and  by  the  pinnules  not  being 
quite  unilateral,  as  they  are  in  Pedatum. 

A.  Curvatum  requires  stove  temperature,  less  water, 
and  more  shade  than  other  ferns  of  its  family  usually 
require. 


Adiantum  Hispidulum  is  a  distinct  and  handsome 
species  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  densely  pubescent. 
The  fronds  are  much  branched,  the  divisions  narrow, 
the  pinnules  small  and  irregularly  rhomboidal. 

Adiantum  Cristatum  is  a  neat,  small-growing  plant, 
somewhat  stiff,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  fronds 


are  divided  into  lance-shaped  pinnae,  with  small,  closely- 
set,  oblong  pinnules.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  fern-case. 

The  illustrations  on  page  122  consist  of  a  jardinet  and 
flower-stand  of  virgin  cork,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the 
pieces  of  cork  as  they  appear  when  imported.  Nothing 


is  more  suitable  for  the  development  of  ferns  than  the 
use  of  these  ornamental  cases  of  cork,  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  our  July  number,  retains  the  moisture  so 
essential  for  this  genus.  The  jardinet  is  suitable  for 
window  and  balcony  gardening  ;  the  rustic  stand  can  be 
used  for  ferns  or  plants  within  a  sitting-room,  and  forms 
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an  elegant  substitute  for  the  ordinary  flower-stand  of  wire. 
This  flower-stand  and  jardinet  can  be  obtained  of  the 
London  and  Lisbon  Cork  Company,  28,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  E.C. 

Calendar  of  Operations  for  August. — The  flower-garden 
should  now  be  in  its  greatest  beauty,  and  must  be  kept 
in  exquisite  order ;  all 
turf  should  be  mown  and 
rolled  regularly,  all  gravel 
carefully  weeded  and 
rolled,  dead  and  decaying 
flowers  should  be  picked 
off  daily,  and  all  trailers 
and  climbers  trained  and 
secured  in  position  ;  finish 
budding  roses,  which 
work  is,  however,  better 
done  in  July. 

During  the  first  week 
strike  lantanas,  hydran¬ 
geas,  mesembryanthe- 
mums,  petunias,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  salvias  and  lobe¬ 
lias,  geraniums,  striking  the  scarlet  varieties  on  a  south 
border,  inserted  in  sandy  soil.  Sow  ten-week  stocks 
before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  intermediate 
stocks  to  be  kept  in  pots  throughout  the  winter  for 
spring  flowering,  and  pot  off  a  quantity  of  Brompton 
stocks  for  this  same  purpose,  planting  out  some  in  a 
sheltered  spot  to  take  their  chance  through  the  winter. 


flowering  may  be  propagated  by  slip  or  by  parting  the 
root  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Autumnal  bulbs,  such  as  colchicums,  Guernsey  lily, 
and  amaryllis,  may  be  planted  in  borders,  beds,  or  pots 
in  light  sandy  loam. 

Carnations  and  picotees  should  now  be  layered,  but 
without  shortening  the 
leaves  or  grass,  as  gar¬ 
deners  call  them.  Where 
seed  is  required,  pick  off 
all  decaying  petals  to  pre¬ 
vent  damp  from  injuring 
the  pods.  If  not  wanted 
for  seed,  cut  down  the 
stems.  Dahlias  now  re¬ 
quire  constant  watering 
and  attention  to  tying  out 
lateral  shoots,  removing 
superfluous  shoots,  and 
relaxing  the  ties.  Stir 
the  soil  but  not  deeply, 
and  give  special  attention  to  seedlings,  selecting  those 
worth  preserving  and  throwing  away  worthless  varieties. 
Clean  and  prepare  tulip-beds,  and  examine  tulips  and 
other  stored  bulbs,  removing  all  mildewed  and  decaying 
bulbs.  Plant  Neapolitan  violets  on  a  prepared  bed,  where 
they  can  be  easily  covered  by  a  frame  in  winter. 


JARDINET  OF  VIRGIN  CORK. 


VIRGIN  CORK. 


FLOWER-STAND  OF  VIRGIN  CORK. 


Plant  out  all  recently-struck  pinks,  double  w'allflowcrs, 
and  pansies,  keeping  a  few  of  these  in  pots  for  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  winter. 

Sow  cineraria  seed  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
when  large  enough  pot  off  into  store-pots  to  make  good 
plants  for  spring  purposes  ;  they  require  stopping  to 
retard  blooming  and  to  strengthen  the  flowers.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  cineraria  may  now  also  be  taken  from  the  old 
plant. 

All  double  flowering  perennials  which  have  finished 


In  the  kitchen  garden,  sow  early  Battersea  or  Fulham 
and  early  York  c.abbages ;  early  horn  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flowers  about  the  twentieth  winter  lettuce  at  the  end 
of  the  month  ;  green  Paris  cos,  brown  cos,  Hammer¬ 
smith  hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce.  Sow  onions  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  a  fortnight  later  for  succes¬ 
sion.  Black,  white,  and  early  white  turnip  radishes 
may  also  be  sown.  Sow  the  main  crops  of  winter 
spinach,  half  in  the  second  and  half  in  the  last  week  of 
the  month.  Sow  turnips  for  early  spring  use. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  July. 

HE  most  grateful  occurrence  in  this  month  of  July 
has  perhaps  been  the  welcome  storm,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  intolerable  heat  and  drought  we  had  been 
suffering  from  for  two  long  months. 

As  for  events,  there  are  none  of  a  very  pleasant 
character.  Rumours  of  war  have  come  upon  us  as 
suddenly  as  the  thunder.  Just  as  we  seemed  likely  to 
have  a  little  breathing  time,  free  from  emeutes  and  revo¬ 
lutions,  with  a  fair  and  liberal  political  horizon  opening 
before  us,  crash  comes  the  news.  The  Prussians  have, 
it  seems,  been  evincing  insolent  propensities  to  walk 
upon  French  toes,  and  le  bouillaut  Fmni^ais  is  anything 
but  patient,  so  upon  the  slightest  pretext  we  are  ready 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  sourcrout-loving  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  very  old  grievance,  rankling 
for  five  years  past  in  certain  French  breasts,  which  is 
now  awakening  the  terrible  war  phantom,  terrible 
indeed  if  we  think  of  the  new  war  engine — the  mhrail- 
It'use — capable  of  destroying  at  one  volley  a  whole  squad¬ 
ron  of  cavalr)’ — men  and  horses. 

I.et  us  turn  from  such  dreadful  thoughts  and  sec 
what  there  is  worthy  of  note  this  month. 

The  painter  Courbet  has  engrossed  much  of  the 
public  attention  by  his  refusal  of  lu  nvix  (IhowKiir. 
Some  blame  him,  .some  approve.  As  for  me,  I  should 
compare  the  veteran  artist  to  a  child  who  would  sullenl) 
refuse  his  bread-and-butter  because  his  mammy  had  not 
given  it  him  soon  enough  for  his  appetite.  Courbet  is 
evidently  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  “  better  late  than 
never,”  and  so  has  chosen  to  be  sulky.  It  really  was 
not  worth  while  to  make  so  much  fuss  about  it.  He  is 
no  gentleman,  and  not  much  of  a  painter.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  has  been  got  up  by  a  coterie,  who  chose  him  for  their 
master,  and  among  the  three  hundred  pictures  which 
bear  his  signature  there  are  barely  five  or  six  that 
possess  any  real  merit,  and  his  mcr  orngeuse  of  our  last 
salon  is  certainly  one  of  his  best.  So,  after  all,  he  should 
not  talk  so  loud  about  injustice  and  passe  droit. 

The  petition  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans  has  also  been 
the  occasion  of  interesting  debates  this  month.  The 
privilege,  to  use  the  expression  of  our  prime  minister, 
which  sentences  them  to  perpetual  exile,  does  seem  a 
most  sad  privilege,  one  which  they  would  most  gladly 
dispense  with.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  the 
occasion  of  some  truly  noble  speeches  in  the  Chatulre 
des  Deputes.  The  cause  of  the  absent  and  the  unhappy 
must  ever  awake  sympathy,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
guilt  to  render  it  doubtful.  It  does  seem  that  the  Em¬ 
peror,  after  the  success  of  the  plebiscite,  might  have 
shown  himself  generous. 

There  is  much  pathos  in  these  few  words  of  M. 
Estancelin’s  speech  : — “  A  remembrance  comes  across 
my  mind.  Upon  entering  the  princes’  study,  you  see  in 
a  corner  a  sword.  It  is  that  of  the  victor  of  Rocroy,  of 
the  great  Conde  ;  under  it  is  this  motto  : — ‘  J’attendrai, 
j’attendrai  la  justice  de  la  France.’  (I  shall  wait,  I  shall 
wait  for  the  justice  of  France).  It  is  to  be  hoped,” 
continued  the  orator,  “  he  will  not  wait  for  it  long.” 


In  the  same  discours  we  find  a  touching  anecdote  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres : — 

“  Those  of  our  soldiers  who  fought  in  Italy  may  have 
seen  a  young  man  charging  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Piedmontese  troops.  Did  he  seek  by  any  connivance 
with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  prepare  a  sedition  for 
the  future  No.  One  day  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
the  quarters  of  the  French  general ;  a  young  officer  was 
at  its  head  ;  a  few  words  were  exchanged.  ‘  Lieu¬ 
tenant,’  said  our  gener.al,  ‘  you  speak  French  well.’ 
He  might  have  said  who  he  was,  but  he  would  not 
compromise  or  cause  any  embarrassment  to  our  officers, 
and  he  answers,  ‘  General,  I  was  born  in  Paris  !’  and, 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  digs  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s 
flanks.  Such  is  one  of  these  conspirators.” 

The  fencing-master,  Pelleng,  just  come  back  from 
London,  where  he  practised  daily  with  the  exiled  princes, 
gives  intere.^ting  details  of  his  sojourn  at  Twickenham. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  day  is  passed  by  his  illus¬ 
trious  pupils  : — From  half-past  seven  to  twelve  in  the 
morning  their  time  is  t.aken  up  by  fencing.  After  break¬ 
fast,  at  one  o’clock,  they  ride,  row  on  the  river,  go  to  the 
gymnasium,  and,  in  firct,  enjoy  sporting  exercises  of  all 
kinds.  They  spend  their  evening  in  London,  at  the  theatre 
or  club  They  receive  frequent  visits  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  lately  the  King  of  Belgium  came  and  spent 
a  few  hours  with  them. 

I  should  think  they  might  be  happy,  but  to  the  exiled 
all  countries  but  their  own — the  only  forbidden  one — 
seems  one  vast  prison.  It  is  ever  the  cry  of  Sterne’s 
starling — “  I  can’t  get  out — I  can’t  get  out.” 

The  last  novel  which  Georges  Sand  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Alondes  is  exciting  unusual  in¬ 
terest.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  character  of  the  heroine 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  our  fiiir  Empress. 

For  those  who  are  aware  what  a  peculiar  charm  the 
character  and  person  of  Marie  Antoinette  exercise  over 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  when  one  compares,  when  one 
remembers,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  something,  a 
reminiscence,  an  intention  of  the  author,  especially  if  one 
takes  note  also  of  the  details  given  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  heroine’s  youth,  so  different  from  that  of  French 
}oung  ladies,  and  which  certainly  apply  in  many  ways 
to  that  of  our  fair  sovereign. 

A  short  time  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  and  the 
comments  made  upon  it  by  many  literary  critics,  a  select 
circle  was  assembled  in  the  Empress’s  private  apartments, 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  candidates  for  the 
Academy.  Her  Majesty,  addressing  herself  to  a  man  of 
letters. who  chanced  to  be  present,  said,  with  that  assur¬ 
ance  and  energy  of  opinion  which  few  give  her  credit  for, 
but  which  in  reality  belong  to  her,  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
French  Academy  not  to  brave  all  prejudices  by  declaring 
themselves  the  champions  of  Georges  Sand  for  her  ad¬ 
mission  as  one  of  the  immortal  Forty. 

From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sovereign  had 
not  been  displeased  by  the  fancy  portrait  drawn  with 
some  resemblance  to  herself  by  the  gifted  autiior. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  aro  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editob  of  the  Exglishwom.vn’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  COEEESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Os  Modees  Point. — ^As  point  lace  has  been,  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  still  continues,  so  much  in  vogue,  I  hope  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  will  not  be  superfluous,  and  as  1  do  a  great  deal  of  it  myself, 
shall  bo  very  glad  to  mention  a  hint  or  two  for  those  who  are  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  work.  Many  discussions  have  been  made  on  the  differences 
of  “  point  ”  from  other  laces,  some  saying  tliat  the  bars  are  the  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  have  seen  many  laces  without  any  bars  at  all,  still  called 
(perhaps  erroneously)  “  point,”  so  shall  leave  the  discussion  on  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  name  to  wiser  heads  than  nt  ine,  and  quote 
the  old  saying,  “  IVhat  is  in  a  name  ?”  And,  which  is  a  groat  deal 
more  to  our  purpose,  what  should  we  have  done  if  our  ancestors  had 
not  made  so  much  lace  ?  for  what  is  the  handsomest  dress  without  its 
lace  trimmings  ?  So,  my  fair  sisters,  the  more  you  do  the  better,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  useful ;  but  remember,  this  is  an  ago  for  doing 
everything  quickly,  and  if  you  hurry  over  your  “  point,”  it  will  never 
last  like  the  “  old  ”  has  done,  and,  in  fact,  you  yourselves  in  a  few  years’ 
time  will  most  hkely  be  ashamed  of  it :  you  will  find  that  it  will  quite 
repay  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  take,  as  it  looks  so  different  done 
well ;  for  it  is  not  as  if  you  were  working  for  a  mere  fashion.  And 
sometimes  I  have  been  so  distressed  to  see  beautiful  work,  in  which  no 
trouble  has  been  spared,  but  almost  wasted  by  being  done  on  a  com¬ 
mon  braiding  pattern.  Much  care  should  bo  taken  in  choosing  a 
jattem  that  looks  like  old  lace,  as  they  ought  all  to  bo  designed  from 
the  old ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  those  sold — so  much  traced  on 
piuk  calico — are  but  a  very  poor  attempt  at  any  imitation  at  all.  I 
liave  myself  taken  the  exact  pattern  from  real  lace,  which  is  very  easily 
done  by  putting  a  piece  of  tracing-cloth  over  it.  Tracing-cloth — or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  architect’s  lawn — can  bo  had  at  almost  all  book¬ 
sellers’  for  a  trifle,  and  is  so  clear  that  everything  is  seen  distinctly 
through  it,  and  the  pattern  can  be  marked  out  at  mce  in  ink,  as  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  penetrating  through.  But  as  one  has  not  always  the 
exact  width  wanted  in  old  lace,  it  does  not  always  do  to  depend  on  that, 
but  any  width  or  shape  can  always  be  designed  from  a  piece  of  old,  and 
it  hardly  matters  if  there  is  only  a  small  bit  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt 
now  to  say  anything  about  the  “Greek”  and  Roman  laces,  or  the 
Spanish  point  (which  I  consider  the  most  beautiful  of  all),  but  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  “Venetian;”  and  for  those  who  wi.di  to  do  a 
piece  very  quickly,  I  should  recommend  the  “  Limoges,”  which  is  very 
effective,  but,  from  being  composed  of  bars  only,  is  more  tedious.  In 
the  “  Venetian  ”  I  am  so  surprised  to  see  so  many  confine  themselves 
to  the  common  button-hole  stitch  in  different  forms,  whereas  if  they 
look  closely  at  the  old  lace  they  will  soon  see  that  although  the  stitch 
has  a  similar  appearance  it  is  quite  different,  and  tliat  the  holes  are 
much  more  square  and  open.  For  those  who  do  not  already  know  the 
proper  stitch,  I  will  explain  the  way  that  it  is  done.  First  draw  a 
thread  across  from  right  to  left ;  then  do  a  common  button-hole  stitch 
into  tho  braid,  taking  care  not  to  take  up  the  thread  that  is  drawn 
across — in  fact,  as  if  the  thread  was  not  there ;  then,  after  that  is  done, 
just  pass  yovir  needle  under  the  thread  drawn  across,  and  you  will  find 
tliat  it  makes  a  twisied  stitch,  much  firmer  and  stronger  than  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  and  when  yon  wish  to  make  a  hole,  tho  way  is  to  twist  your 
thread  along  on  tho  foundation-thread,  or,  properly  speaking,  the 
thread  drawn  across.  Many  pretty  stitches  can  also  bo  made  by  using 
very  coarse  and  very  fino  thread  in  tho  same  stitch,  the  contrast  of 
the  two  worked  together  looks  so  well ;  for  instance,  in  very  coarse 
thread  do  the  common  stitch  of  two  close  button-hole  stitches,  a  largo 
space,  two  close  button-holes  again,  continued  over  the  part  you  wish 
to  fill  with  the  same  stitch.  Then  after  you  have  done  all  you  intend 
with  the  coarse  thread,  take  very  fino  thread  and  draw  it  very  loosely 
across  through  each  of  the  two  close  button-hole  stitches,  done  in  tho 
i  coarse  thread,  and  after  yon  have  finished  all  from  side  to  side,  then 

I  draw  the  same  number  of  threads  loosely  from  the  top  to  tho  bottom, 

which  you  will  see  makes  a  loose  network  in  fine  thread  through  all 


the  stitches  done  in  coarse  thread,  and  if  it  is  done  open  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it,  I  think  all  must  agree  that  it  is  particularly  effective. 

I  could  mention  many  more  stitches  in  tho  same  way  but  that 
they  will  make  my  “few  words”  too  long,  therefore  sliall bring  this  to 
an  end,  hoping  that  what  I  have  written  will  induce  more  to  take  to 
tho  prettiest  and  most  useful  of  all  fancy  work—”  point  lace.” — 
Feaxcisca. 

Maetixgale  writes — “A  few  days  since,  having  assisted  a  young 
lady  to  tho  saddle,  I  was  buckling  on  her  spur  when  she  asked  me  to 
draw  the  strap  as  tight  as  1  could,  or  it  would  not  remain  in  its  place ; 
with  some  difficulty  I  drew  it  to  tho  last  hole,  and  tho  lady  told  me 
that  it  was  rather  uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  caused  a  numbness 
of  the  foot,  but  that  when  the  spur  moved  up  out  of  its  place  it  was 
useless,  and  frequently  only  struck  against  the  saddle-flap,  damaging 
the  saddle  and  iqjuring  the  spur.  The  spur  was  a  properly-made 
large  rowelled  lady’s  spur,  and  appeared  to  fit  tho  boot,  but  stiil 
would  not  always  remain  in  its  place.  I  have  heard  other  ladies  com* 
plain  of  the  same  inconvenience,  and  have  been  requested  to  ask  you 
how  ladies  in  England  who  use  spurs  that  buckle  on  manage  to  make 
them  remain  in  the  proper  position  without  resorting  to  tight  buckling. 
Tho  young  lady  said  she  would  rather  submit  to  the  discomfort  of  tho 
tightness  than  give  up  wearing  a  spur.  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
lady  say  she  never  knew  wliat  it  was  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  ride  until 
she  used  a  spur,  and  that  the  change  effected  in  the  horses  was  dehght- 
ful,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  a  riding-party  a  lady  with  a  spur  always 
makes  her  horse  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  the  others,  and 
that  one  lady  adopting  the  spur  soon  leads  to  her  acquaintances  doing 
the  same.  Spurs  that  buckle  on  are  most  common,  and  they  generally 
have  very  large  sharp  rowels.  I  think  your  correspondent,  the  Secox d 
Ei’EBOX,  is  correct  in  saying  that  ladies  prefer  spurs  with  very  long 
sharp  points,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  tho  more  severe  they  are 
tho  more  they  delight  in  using  them;  indeed,  in  an  instance  that 
occurs  to  me  of  a  lady’s  horse  that  was  always  badly  spur-marked,  tho 
spur  used  was  an  exceedingly  small  one  screwed  into  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  the  little  rowel  having  a  number  of  very  small  points,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  hardly  noticeable  on  the  boot  even  when  its  effect 
had  drawn  attimtion  to  it.  I  cannot  understand  why  any  one  should 
object  to  ladies  using  spurs ;  I  always  recommend  them,  and  as  a  lady 
can  only  use  one  spur,  it  should  bo  one  that  the  horse  can  bo  easily 
made  to  feel,  even  if  tlu^  skirt  should  intervene.  There  is  nothing  1 
dislike  more  than  to  see  a  lady  whipping  a  horse,  and  surely  if  the 
horse  requires  a  stimulant  it  must  be  more  agreeable  to  a  lady  to  be 
able  to  apply  it  secretly  by  a  slight  movement  of  tho  foot,  whilst,  if 
correction  is  ivquind,  it  can  be  administered  without  any  trouble  and 
to  any  extent  necessary  without  attracting  attention ;  and  if  a  lady  is 
managing  her  horse  skilfully  and  elegantly  no  person  would  care  to 
think  whether  she  did  so  by  means  of  the  sharp  rowels  concealed 
beneath  the  habit  or  not.  I  daresiiy  some  of  the  livery-stable  liacks 
are  sometimes  very  severely  spurred  by  the  ladies  who  hire  them,  and 
I  could  not  blame  them  for  doing  so,  nor  would  I  blame  a  lady  who 
uses  a  spur  merely  to  make  her  horse  carry  her  in  tho  pleasantest 
manner  and  show  to  tho  greatest  advantage.  Horses  are  very  plen¬ 
tiful  hero  and  cheap,  though  a  really  first-class  lady’s  horse  is  very 
rare ;  they  always  appear  to  mo  to  want  animation ;  but  I  know  one 
or  two  ladies  who,  since  they  met  with  your  Magazine,  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  their  horses,  and  by  using  sharp  curbs  and 
not  sparing  tho  spurs  liavo  succeeded  in  making  their  horses  into 
really  nice  nags ;  in  one  case  in  particular  I  could  not  recognise  a  very 
quiet  old  acquaintance  in  tho  fiery  steed  which  the  lady  apiieared  to 
have  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  manage,  though  really  it  was  only 
the  effc'ct  of  the  spur,  and  ceased  when  the  lady  chose.” 

Ladies’  Spues. — A  Couxteyman  says — “  As  one  who  has  had 
some  experience,  may  I  make  a  few  remarks?  Alie  speaks  of  a 
horse  ‘  noble  in  symmetry,  graceful  in  motion.’  I  suppose  she  means 
a  perfect  lady’s  horse.  With  a  horse  of  this  kind  spurs  aro  cer¬ 
tainly  not  needed.  But  tho  majority  of  ladies  who  ride  aro  obliged 
to  take  such  horses  as  they  can  get.  This  is  the  case  with  my 
own  wife,  who  has  for  years  ridden  with  spurs  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  Alie  on  the  horse  my 
wife  is  riding  at  present ;  ho  is  what  is  termed  a  ‘  setter  ’ — t.c., 
stops  and  turns  short  round  without  tho  least  warning.  His  mis¬ 
tress  lent  him  to  us  because  she  could  not  manage  him,  and  the  first 
time  my  wife  rode  him  she  was  obliged  to  spur  him  severely.  Since 
then  he  has  carried  her  pretty  well,  as  the  least  sign  of  rebellion  is 
instantly  checked  by  a  pretty  sliarp  taste  of  the  spur.  1  don’t  pretend 
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for  a  moment  to  defend  the  abuse  of  tbe  spur.  To  curb  a  horse  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  then  mount  him  \Tith  the  avowed  intention  of 
goring  the  poor  bca&t’s  flank  with  the  largest  and  sharjicst  spur  she 
can  procure,  may  be  very  delightful  to  Epekon  II.  Her  pleasure 
seems  to  consist  not  in  riding  but  in  torturing  her  horse.  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  pleasure  of  mastering  an  obstinate  or  vicious  horse,  but 
not  the  ‘  infatuating  sensation  ’  which  the  merciless  use  of  the  spur 
produces.  Where  spurs  are  needed  by  all  means  let  ladies  use  them ; 
in  such  cases,  a  pair  of  light  gilt  box  spurs,  the  left  spur  ilttcd  with  a 
sharp  steel  rowel,  are  a  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  part  of  the  fair 
rider’s  equipment. 

High  Heels. — Science  and  Art  writes — “  I  was  sorry  to  see  in 
the  Conversazione  of  last  month’s  number  of  your  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  Magazine  that  the  subject  of  high  heels  had  no  place,  and  as  no 
one  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  rationale  (so  to  speak)  of  wearing 
them,  I  think  tho  following  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  fair 
readers.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  tho  advocates  of  tho  reverse  of 
this  custom  have  entirely  left  circumstance  out  of  account.  For 
example,  if  any  one  takes  long  walks  with  heels  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  high,  they  are  almost  certain  to  get  corns,  as  the  boots  require 
to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  tight  in  order  to  prevent  tho  foot  from  slip¬ 
ping  too  much  to  the  end,  which  would  be  the  cause  probably  of  greater 
evils,  such  as  bunions  and  twisting  of  the  great  too  joint ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  heels  could  bo  worn  considerably  higher  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  short  promenade  only.  Taking  the  height  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  foot  (not  the  boot),  I  believe  that  half  the  length 
could  be  worn  for  a  short  walk  only  (c.  g.,  four-inch  heels  for  an  eight- 
inch  foot),  but  these  would  have  to  be  very  tight  and  made  with  the  toe 
part  of  tho  sole  very  short  and  tolerably  broad  at  tho  end,  which  to  the 
extent  of  only  an  inch  or  so  up  tho  foot  would  touch  tho  ground.  This 
of  course  is  the  extremest  case,  though  I  believe  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  could  be  very  generally  worn.  For  taking  n-alks,  one-sixth  tho 
length  of  foot  would  be  almost  too  high  for  many  people.  Custom  is 
another  circumstanee  which  enables  very  high  heels  to  bo  worn  quite 
comfortably,  but  they  should  not  be  tried  on  young  children,  as  they 
are  liable  to  prevent  tho  tendon  of  Achilles  from  growing  properly. 
The  fact  also  of  continual  use  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked 
both  in  this  discussion  and  in  that  on  tight  lacing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  extreme  tightness  in  the  day,  followed  by  perfect  relaxation  at  night, 
going  on  thus  alternately  for  some  time,  must  be  injurious,  but  if  there 
is  no  relaxation  (except,  of  course,  occasionally  for  ablution)  the  body 
wilt  adapt  itself  to  its  new  eircumstances.  This  is  amply  shown  by  tho 
flat -headed  Indians,  where  constant  pressure  on  tho  most  vital  part — 
viz.,  the  head — is  not  attended  by  serious  conseejuences.  Tho  jugglers 
of  India  also  fre<iuently  tram  their  waists  by  means  of  wood  and  ban¬ 
dages  to  less  than  half  the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  all  on  one  side, 
tho  gap,  as  it  were,  being  filled  up  by  padding.  This  enables  them  to  do 
their  astounding  feat  of  running  a  sword  through  their  middle,  which,  in 
fact,  passes  through  tho  padding  only.  Yet  these  jugglers  flourish  and 
live  to  a  great  age.  Surely  tho  extremest  lacing  of  young  ladies  must 
be  merely  child’s  play  to  this  crooked  distortion.” 

A  Lover  op  Grace  and  Elegance  writes— “A  day  or  two  ago  I 
by  chance  came  across  the  letter  of  A  Susceptible  Bachelor  in  your 
‘Conversazione’  for  October,  1869,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  by  it. 
Its  sentiments  are  entirely  my  own,  and  I  indorse  every  word  which  it 
contains.  1  am  surprised  indeed  that  it  has  not  provoked  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  I  am  convinced  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
men  of  good  taste  agree  altogether  with  tho  writer.  As,  however,  I 
am — and  I  do  not  feci  ashamed  to  confess  it— a  gpreat  admirer  of  a 
nretty  female  foot  and  ankle,  and  as  I  am  naturally  desirous  that  they 
should  be  attired  in  tiro  most  elegant  and  attractive  manner  possible,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  a  few  lines  on  tho  subject,  and  I  hope  that 
riA)m  may  be  found  for  them  in  thd  next  issue  of  your  admirable 
Magazine.  Would,  indeed,  that  ladies  could  b^  induced  to  re-adopt 
‘those  beautiful  sandalled  shoes  which  were  the  fascination  of  our 
earlier  years !’  How  perfectly  true  it  is  that  ‘  a  Indy’s  sandals  were 
once  tire  prettiest  things  in  her  whole  costume !’  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
this  most  attractive  chaussuro  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
our  streets  ?  I  am  very  obsenant  of  the  way  in  which  ladies  are  shod, 
and  though  I  have  been  more  than  two  mouths  in  London,  I  have 
noticed  only  three  of  them  in  sandals !  Two  were  getting  out  of  a 
carriage  and  one  was  walking,  but  all  three  were  elegant,  aristocratic- 
looking  girls.  Foi  house  wear  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  favourite 
style  of  chanssure  is  still  very  frequently  adopted,  though  it  is  not,  as 
1  would  wish  it  to  universal.  However,  both  in  town  and  country. 


I  am  yet  permitted  to  glance  with  admiration  at  the  narrow,  high¬ 
bred  foot  encased  in  its  well-fitting,  low-cut  shoe  of  black  or  bronze 
morocco,  ivith  its  gracefully-curving  sandals  crossing  over  the  snow- 
white  instep  and  twining  round  the  trim  ankle.  But  this  indulgence 
is  only  allowed  me  in  tho  house.  Gut  of  doors,  even  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  weather,  those  same  pretty  feet  arc  tightly  confined  in 
boots.  Now  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  The  fine  white  stocking  and 
low-cut  shoe — say  of  black  morocco  for  walking,  and  of  bronze  for 
tho  carriage,  with  a  very  small  rosette  in  front,  and  neatly-adjusted 
sandals — would  be  far  more  appropriate  to,  and  in  keeping  with,  tho 
airy,  gauzy  summer  dresses  at  present  in  vogue  than  the  best  boots  that 
over  were  made,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  increased  comfort  and  coolness. 
I  do  not,  of  couree,  condemn  boots  altogether.  Have  them  by  all 
means,  and  stout  ones  too,  for  winter,  for  tho  country  ramble,  and  for 
muddy  days  in  town ;  but  in  fine  summer  weather,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  parks,  and  at  the  Crystal  I’alace,  do  induce  your  fair  readers  to 
gladden  our  hearts  by  once  more  aiipcaring  sandalled.  Young  ladies 
are  not  altogether  igiiorant  of  the  great  attraction  of  sandal  shoes. 
Cinderella,  in  writing  some  years  ago  to  the  Lady’s  Newspaper  to 
protest  against  the  undue  length  of  skirts  which  then  prevailed,  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  When  will  the  dresses  be  worn  a  little  shorter  ?  Tho  shop 
windows  di.splay  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  shoes.  Some  of  tho 
slippers  aro  exquisitely  pretty.  There  is  nothing  in  the  figure  or  dross 
more  truly  graceful  than  an  elegant  sandal  decorating  a  pretty  foot 
and  ankle,  but  this  charming  picture  is  quite  lost  by  the  extreme  length 
of  the  dresses.  A  very  little  shorter  would  suffice ;  it  really  is  a  pity 
so  great  an  improvement  should  not  bo  adopted.’  I  heartily  sym¬ 
pathise  with  poor  Cinderella.  The  change  in  the  fashion  which  she 
advocated  has  indeed  been  brought  about,  and  pretty  short  dresses 
have  been  substituted  for  tho  long  trailing  skirts  ;  but  the  tyranny  of 
fashion  in  another  direction  forbids  her  to  wear  the  graceful  sandals 
which,  with  ixirdonable  pride,  she  wished  to  display,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she,  and  thousands  of  girls  like  her,  greatly  regret  this 
privation,  though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  brave  the  tyrant,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  rules,  wear  tho  chaussure  which  they  well  know  is  so 
extremely  becoming  to  them.  I  think  your  fair  readers  should  be 
made  aware  that  gentlemen  do  not  admire  the  shoe  coming  high  over 
the  foot,  with  a  high  heel,  now  adopted  by  some  ladies.  It  is  anything 
but  becoming.  I  entirely  agree  with  A  Susceptible  B.vcheloe  in 
his  idea  of  perfection  in  female  chaussure.  The  shoe  should  be 
narrow,  low-cut,  without  heels,  and  invariably  rosetted  and  sandalled. 
N.B.  The  rosettes  should  be  very  small,  not  bigger  than  a  .shilling,  so 
as  to  set  off,  not  hide,  the  front  of  the  shoe,  nor  even  the  instep.  I 
hope  that  A  Si'sceptible  Bachelor  will  again  address  you  on  this 
subject,  and  that  we  may  also  bo  favoured  with  the  real  opinions  on  it 
of  the  ladies,  whose  charms  it  is  our  object  and  our  boundon  duty  to 
enhance.” 

Shall  Children  00  Barefoot?— Margaret,  being  a  descendant 
of  the  ‘‘  rough-footed  Scots,”  may  have  her  own  prejudices,  but  she 
greatly  admires  tho  appearance  of  the  children  in  Scottish  villages 
going  to  school,  comfortably  though  homely  dresso<l,  but  harefooted. 
Tlieir  mothers  consider  their  children  thrive  and  liecome  hardy  when 
shoes  and  stockings  arc  taken  off.  It  does  not  imply  poverty  for  tho 
children  of  small  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  to  be  seen  thus  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  they  aro  pitied  and  thought  very  miserable  indeed. 
Tho  skin  of  the  foot  hardens  with  exposure,  but  they  generally  skip  on 
to  a  smooth  part  of  the  road,  or  bit  of  green  sward  when  attainable, 
and  wash  and  refresh  their  feet  in  a  “clear  burnie”  when  they  can. 
I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Grundy  would  bo  all-powerful  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  this  custom  in  a  higher  class,  but  certainly  they  walk 
with  an  ease  and  grace  which  a  heavy  clodhopping  shoe  entirely  pre¬ 
vents,  and  tho  muscles  having  free  play,  they  have  shapely  limbs.  'The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  could  not  have  worn  such  heavy  articles,  else  Sir 
Walter  would  not  have  described  her  tlius  : — 

-  “  What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace, 

A  foot  more  light,  a  stop  more  true. 

Ne’er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  tho  dew ; 

E’en  tho  slight  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.” 

X.  Y.  Z.  remarks — “  I  for  one  am  delighted  to  see  that  your  columns 
have  been  opened  to  consider  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  Boots 
and  Shoes,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  warm  discussion. 
No  doubt  many  worthy  Materfamihas  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  the  idea  of  their  children  going  barefooted,  and  declare  it 
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absolutely  cruel  ind  inhuman.  *  Wliat !  let  my  boys  go  about  with 
bare  feet  when  I  am  obliged  to  make  them  wear  warm  sbackings  in 
the  winter  and  ligh  boots  because  their  ankles  have  a  tendency  to  be 
weak !’  Then,  too,  the  hosiers.  The  sons  of  St.  Crispin  will  doubt¬ 
less  protest,  but  we  can  treat  them  with  contempt,  since  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  to  be  obliged  to  cry,  ‘Othello’s  occupation  is  gone.’ 
But  if  wo  seriously  consider  the  question,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  it  boots  and  shoes  could 
be  done  away  with.  Firstly,  in  large  families,  consider  the  saving  of 
expense  if  shoemakers’  bills  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  cry 
no  longer  resounded  dismally  in  papa’s  ears  when  he  came  home,  ‘  Oh, 
des? !  the  children  are  all  kicking  their  boots  out  at  the  toes  again !’ 
Secondly,  it  would  bo  a  gain  to  health  and  beauty-^do  not  laugh  at 
this  latter  word  till  you  have  read  to  the  end  of  this  head.  As  B.\re- 
FOOT  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  getting  the  feet  wet  that  gives  us  cold, 
but  the  damp  confined  by  boots  that  docs  the  mischief.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  people  catching  cold  through  getting  t’.ioir  hands  wet.  Wliy, 
any  one  who  made  a  remark  to  that  effect  would  lx;  laughed  at ;  and 
if  it  was  not  for  boots  and  shoes  we  should  bo  equally  well  able  to 
laugh  at  wet  feet.  I  think  there  can  bo  no  disputing  the  fact  that  if 
bare  feet  were  generally  adopted  wo  should  hear  very  little  of  children 
catching  cold,  getting  chilblains,  &c.  But  there  is  another  point: 
think  of  the  gain  to  suffering  humanity  in  the  abolition  of  corns, 
which  arc  caused,  as  every  one  knows,  simply  by  the  pressure  of  our 
boots.  But  upon  the  score  of  ‘  beauty,’  can  any  one  deny  that  the 
foot  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  was  never  intended  to  bo  wrenched 
all  out  of  shape,  and  the  toes  all  squeezed  together  by  boots  ?  Why 
should  not  a  beautiful  foot  be  as  eagerly  desii’cd  as  a  beautiful  hand  ? 
We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  ladies,  when  wo  arc  really  not  much  better 
ourselves.  If  a  iiainter  or  sculptor  wanted  to  copy  a  foot  for  a  Venus, 
would  he  choose  one  that  had  been  compressed  by  boots  ?  Assuredly 
not.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  throwing  aside  boots  and  shoos, 
but  other  con'espondents  will  Ijc  sure  to  find  others.  But  jjcrhaps 
before  considering  one  objection  1  may  mention  two  other  reasons 
which  may  have  some  weight.  Think  of  the  saving  of  time  there 
would  be  w  hen  there  were  no  longer  any  socks  and  stockings  to  dam, 
and  with  the  latter  garters  would  disappear,  which  would  be  a  decided 
gain,  as  they  so  frequently  bring  on  varicose  veins,  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  But  one  objection  will  be  raised 
to  going  barefooted,  which  I  will  answer.  Would  not  there  bo  great 
danger  of  running  foreign  bodies  into  the  feet,  such  as  needles,  pins, 
&c.  ?  Perhaps  there  would  at  first,  but  we  must  remember  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  would  soon  grow  much  harder  than  it  is 
at  present ;  but  in  case  this  may  be  thought  an  insufficient  answer,  I 
would  suggest  that  sandals  could  be  worn,  such  as  those  worn  by  the 
ancients ;  these  would  protect  the  feet  from  all  danger  of  being  cut  by 
stones,  tScc.,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  much  cheaper  than  the 
boots  and  shoes  now  worn.  I  hope  that  this  v  ill  not  be  too  long  for 
insertion,  and  that  other  more  able  con-espondents  will  take  up  the 
question.” 

Florexce  will  be  so  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  will 
kindly  inform  her  whether  high  shoes  are  cn  rC'jle  for  a  lady’s  ordinary 
walking  costume  ?  [Yes.]  She  is  delighted  with  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  “Conversazione,”  and  Ix'gs  to  thank  the 
Silkworm  for  drawing  attention  a  few  months  back  to  L.wixia’s 
coral  and  onyx  trinkets.  They  are  all  that  they  profess  to  be,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  price,  and  that  is  saj-ing  a  good  deal  in  these  days. 

-  SuGGESTOR  (Paisley)  writes — “  While  most  ladies  will  agree  with 
Perseveraxce  that  Tight-lacing  should  not  bo  made  too  much  a 
1  matter  of  discipline,  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  delay  in  the 
cultTTRtien  of  an  elegant,  slender  figure  is  certiin  to  entail  unpleasant 
consequences ;  cither  the  desired  object  must  be  rclinquisbed,  and  the 
young  lady,  when  grown  up,  subjected  to  the  continual  mortification 
wdiich  the  possession  of  a  bad  figure  produces,  or,  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  a  more  severe  compression  must  be  resorted  to. 
It  is  at  the  ago  of  twelve  to  fourteen  that  corsets  may  be  most  advan- 
t.ageously  commenced,  and  as,  in  most  cases,  a  girl  of  tli.at  age  prefers 
ease  to  personal  appearance,  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  becomes 
a  necessity.  If  girls,  on  first  beginning  to  wear  projierly-lacod  stays, 
wore  allowed  control  over  the  lace,  I  believe  very  few  indeed  would 
persevere  in  the  aetjuisition  of  a  fashionable  figure.  We  sec  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  cast  aside  thf  'rammels  of  civilised  li  b  in  the  pea.sant  chil¬ 
dren,  who  go  barotoote- 1  sT.d  bareheaded,  'fliese  look  w.th  dread  to 
those  occasions  when  they  are  obliged  to  put  on  Iwots  and  shoes,  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats,  and,  doubtless,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  would  forswear 


acquaintance  with  these  articles  of  dress  altogether.  Now  as  stays 
exercise  a  greater  amount  of  restraint  than  any  other  part  of  female 
attire,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  young  girls  should  object  to 
them  at  first,  and  it  consequently  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  those 
who  watch  over  them  to  educate,  and,  so  to  speak,  civilise  them  in  the 
matters  of  dress  and  personal  appearance.  I  well  recollect  how  I 
rebelled  when  first  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  corset,  and  perhaps 
an  account  of  the  moans  which  were  used  for  my  subjection  to  its  dis¬ 
cipline  may  bo  of  sendee  to  Agxes  and  many  other  of  your  readers. 
At  the  ago  of  fourteen  I  was  fitted  wdtii  well-made  stays  of  the  most 
expensive  kind,  well  filled  with  bone,  and  not  front-fastening.  As  I 
protested  most  vehemently  against  wearing  them,  I  was  promised  all 
sorts  of  presents  if  I  cheerfully  submitted.  I  was  told  how  much 
prettier  I  looked  in  them,  and  every  persuasion  was  used  to  put  a  stop 
to  my  murderous  attacks  on  the  laces,  which  had  to  bo  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  At  length  my  governess  lost  all  patience,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  mamma  I  had  to  undergo  a  severe  corporal 
chastisement.  This  had  a  temporary  effect,  but  in  a  few  days  my  ixjn- 
knife  once  more  did  its  work.  My  governess  then  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  proved  effectual :  a  strong  muff  was  covered  with  leather,  and 
two  straps  sewn  on  at  the  ends  to  encircle  the  wrists.  The  muff  being 
slipped  over  one  hand  and  drawn  up  the  arm,  my  hands  were  securely 
tied  together  behind  my  back,  and  the  muff,  being  slipped  down  over 
them,  was  fastened  in  its  place  by  means  of  the  two  straps.  This 
simple  arrangement  rendered  mo  powerless,  and  the  irksomeness  it 
caused  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  my  rebellious  spirit  than  the 
whipping.  I  had  to  wear  it  all  day  for  a  week  as  a  ‘  caution,’  and  for 
more  tlian  four  years  it  was  alw.ays  put  on  when  I  was  to  bo  out 
of  sight  of  my  mother  or  governess.  At  eighteen  I  had  a  waist  of 
17  inches,  and  by  that  time,  having  arrived  at  an  ago  to  see  the  im- 
poitanco  of  a  good  figure,  I  felt  quite  thankful  for  what  I  at  first 
looked  upon  as  an  intolerable  infliction.  I  think  this  plan  could  bo 
e.usily  adopted  in  cases  where  the  corsets  are  to  bo  worn  during  the 
night.  The  hands,  however,  should  bo  fastened  in  front  instead  of 
behind  the  back,  and  a  sister  or  maid  should  occupy  the  same  room. 
Indeed  this  would  bo  advisable  whenever  the  stays  are  kept  tightly 
Liced  during  sloop,  not  tliat  I  would  anticipate  any  danger  whatever 
from  the  practice,  bat  merely  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  The  plan  of 
the  steel  belts,  I  think,  Ls  a  very  good  one,  but  scarcely  so  effective.  I 
quite  agree  with  Perseverance  that  the  bones  should  bo  stiff.  Stays 
are  always  much  more  comfortable  when  well  stiffened,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  ‘stiff  stays’  sounds  more  terrible  to  some.  This  is 
another  proof  how  necessary  actual  experience  of  corset-wearing  is  in 
order  to  form  correct  opinions  on  tight-lacing,  and  explains  the  absur¬ 
dities  which  medical  men  and  others  are  guilty  of  when  writing  on 
these  subjects.” 

Flland.  See  Burke's  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry. 

Auctora.  Not  by  any  means  is  the  cacoethes  confined  to  this 
century.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  you  have  than  the  comidaints 
of  a  learned  man  who  lived  and  wrote  a  dozen  generations  ago.  Sorry 
scribblers,  he  said,  ought  to  bo  suppressed  by  law,  and  he  gives  his 
reasons  why.  These  are  nearly  his  words  done  into  the  vernacular : — 
“There  should  bo  some  restraint  of  law  against  foolish  and  im¬ 
pertinent  scribblers,  as  well  as  against  vagabonds  and  idle  persons. 
Scribbling  seems  to  bo  symptomatic  of  a  licentious  age.  Wlien  did 
the  French  write  so  much  as  after  their  civil  wars  between  the 
Catholic  and  Huguenot  parties  ?  When  the  Romans  so  much  as  when 
their  commonwealth  was  running  to  min  ?  Never  yet  did  the  refining 
of  wits  make  people  wiser  in  state  policy.  This  idle  employment 
springs  from  hence,  that  every  one  applies  himself  negligently  to  the 
duty  of  his  vocation,  and  is  diverted  from  it.  The  corruption  of  an 
ago  is  a  fund  to  which  each  of  us  contributes.  Some  treachery,  others 
injustice,  overbearing,  avarice,  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  according  os  they 
are  in  power;  and  the  weaker  sort  foUy,  vanity,  and  idleness.  In  a 
time  when  doing  ill  is  so  common,  to  do  nothing  but  what  signifies 
nothing  is  a  kind  of  commendation.”  It  might  stand  for  a  picture  of 
the  present  day,  according  to  some  criticisms  we  read  and  hear. 

W.  Rochester  asks  permission  to  make  a  short  reply  to  Five  Feet 
One  : — “  I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  fact  of  her  ‘  moving  in 
what  is  called  good  society’  does  not  account  for  ‘  the  number  of  un- 
go  itlcmanly-acling,  gentlemanly-looking  men  one  so  constantly  meets 
in  London.’  .\s  to  tlio  men  in  the  West-End  looking  at  her,  it  is 
quite  evident  if  she  did  not  look  at  them  she  would  not  be  able  to 
know  that  they  look  at  her.  London  is  evidently  now  to  her,  or  she 
would  know  that  if  she  goes  to  the  City,  she  must  expect  to  meet 
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‘  City  men.’  Aa  bIio  complains  that  they  turn  her  into  tho  gutter, 
or,  not  to  exaggerate,  on  to  tho  curb  or  outside  of  tho  path,  I  must 
remind  her  of  tho  rulo  of  tho  footpath  in  London,  \.-hich  is,  always 
koop  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tho  pavement.  If  gentlemen  were 
to  givo  way  to  ladies  in  a  crowded  street  in  tho  customary  rural 
manner  it  would  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  delay.  Sho  must 
indeed  have  a  ‘  largo  circle  of  acciuaintanco  ’  when  sho  can  talk  of 
‘  knowing  a  few  hundreds  personally.’  I  can  assure  her  that  English 
gentlemen  have  not  ‘  died  out,’  hut  she  will  be  very  much  mistaken 
if  sho  takes  every  man  who  has  tho  appearance  of  a  gentleman  to 
be  one  in  reality.  Wo  frequently  see  ladies  in  an  omnibus,  as,  on 
tho  other  hand,  there  aro  people  ‘  waiting  for  tho  train  to  Kingston 
in  tho  rowing  season  ’  who  do  not  como  under  this  head.  Lastly,  I 
ask  whether  a  party  of  Christian  ladies  would  not  bo  better  employed 
in  discussing  their  oum  failings  and  weaknesses,  rather  than  in  finding 
fault  with  tho  opposite  sox  and  vainly  bewailing  tho  manifold  short, 
comings  of  tho  men  of  the  period.” 

M.  A.  T.  is  compelled  to  tell  A.  E.  T.  that  her  hasty  decision  is 
highly  censurable.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  aro  so  many  unhappy 
marriages.  Ncitlior  A.  E.  T.  nor  her  lover  know  what  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  is,  so  it  will  bo  better  if  they  arc  separ.ited.  A  ladylike  but 
•studied  coldness— not  allowing  the  slightest  familiarity— will  reiiuire  an 
explanation;  then  it  must  be  given  tirmly  and  honestly,  and  in  all 
seriousness.  Whatever  happens,  let  A.  E.  T.  bo  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward,  not  allowing  herself  to  bo  persuaded,  for  respect  is  as  valuable 
as  lovo.  Probably  a  real  attachment  may  spring  up  out  of  tho  ashes  of 
this  one  after  a  time. — .M.  A.  T.  advises  C.vuDOs.vtopreeenf  indigestion 
and  bile  by  a  pnpor  m  jde  of  living,  which  is  tho  only  way  c'jcctuallij 
to  clear  tho  skin.  Let  Caudos  v  live  on  milk  puddings  and  milk  and 
bread  as  much  as  po.isiblo ;  avoid  pastry  and  grease ;  also  all  drink  bub 
tea  and  water ;  never  out  of  bed  after  half-past  ten  ;  rise  at  six,  go  out 
of  doors ;  and  in  throe  months  M.  T.  will  guarantoo  a  line,  pinky, 
smooth  skin,  (;nito  different  to  tho  present  one,  but  the  strictest  atten¬ 
tion  to  rules  is  required. — LortlAiR  is  to  rul)  up  tho  colours  with  honey 
and  gum-water,  or  sugar  and  gum-water,  and  nuiko  them  into  cakes, 
which  will  always  remain  moist. 

M.  A.  T.  thinks  Mas.  (Juu.xDr  must  have  boon  napping  when  sho 
wrote  her  letter,  hr  entirely  forgotten  her  vocation.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  Mas.  UauxDy  represents  certainly  re<iuires  her  friendly 
caution,  or  the  young  lady  will  find  that  loss  scrupulous  Mrs.  Grundys 
will  havo  much  to  say.  An  open  engagement  would  settle  all  beauti¬ 
fully.  If  tliat  cannot  bo,  then  no  visits,  no  rides  in  company,  and 
avoid  position  as  much  ns  possible. 

WiLi.  any  of  our  correspondents  kindly  givo  \  Ci.ruoyman’s  Wuk 
their  opinion  of  Weir’s  hand  sewing-machine,  price  55s.  'f 

C.  M.  O.  B.  (Australia)  says — “As  tho  wings  of  birds  aro  so  much 
used  now,  I  fancy  that  the  green  jiarrot’s  wings  would  be  valued  in 
England.  I  inclose  one  in  tliis  letter  for  you  to  judge.  In  tho  country 
where  I  live  these  birds  aro  very  numerous,  and  wo  kill  a  great  many. 
If  I  could  cxchango  them  for  anytliing  else  I  would  save  tho  wings, 
and  send  any  quantity  by  post  to  England.  Music-books,  jewellery, 
or  any  articles  of  dress  I  would  take  for  thorn.  [Wings  of  gay  plumed 
birds  arc  getting  out  of  fashion  hero,  but  bright  feathers,  breast,  and 
body  aro  valued  for  fancy  work.] 

M.  A.  T.  tells  Semper  Eadem  to  take  tho  advico  to  Cardosa, 
with  this  addition,  xilenty  of  exerciso,  and  keoping  tho  hands  covered 
as  much  as  possible. 

M.  A.  T.  tells  Minnie  (Scotland)  that  she  must  ride  on  horseback 
as  much  as  possible  if  sho  wants  thin  ankles ;  if  it  cannot  bo  done, 
then  dry  food,  everything  without  grease,  dry  loan  meat  and  bread,  no 
milk,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  no  cocoa,  exercise. 

C.  L.  A.  S.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  subscriber  to  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  who  could  tell  her  where  she 
could  get  silk  stockings  “  grafted  ” — that  is,  new  heeled—  as  sho  always 
wears  them,  and  they  soon  become  thin.  She  has  had  them  so  grafted, 
but  the  person  who  did  them  has  died.  C.  L.  A.  S.  also  would  be  glad 
to  hoar  of  a  good  second-hand  habit — mention  price  and  colour — or 
cloth  fit  to  make  one. 

A  Lady  would  foel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  tho  Englisii- 
avoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  giving  her  advice  as  to  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  or  to  use  for  persons  attheted  with  maggots  in  tho  no.se. 
She  lias  tried  Godfrey’s  Elder  Flower  Water,  and  it  did  good  for  a 
time,  but  had  no  permanent  benefit.  The  lady  is  young — not  yet 
twenty — fives  abstemiously,  seldom  takes  any  wine — when  sho  doe.s, 
chiefly  claret  or  champagne— dines  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 


enjoys  a  good  deal  of  tho  fresh  air.  She  has  bo'm  troubled  with  this 
comphiint  ever  since  sho  was  a  child,  but  it  seems  to  increase  as  sho 
gets  older.  [We  believe  there  is  one  mode  only  of  destroying  the 
specks  called  “  maggots  ”  by  washing  tho  parts  with  very  warm  water 
and  squeezing  tho  specks  out,  then  again  washing  tho  part  with  hot 
water  and  soda.] 

Veloutine.  Miss  V.  Madame  Corinno  supplies  Vcloutine  at  5s. 
per  box,  including  powder  and  pulF.  30,  Ilcnrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

Seaside.  Suniiurnt  will  be  glad  to  know  what  will  keep  her  face 
fresh  and  cool,  and  free  from  sunburn.  Sho  has  to  spend  a  month  at 
the  sea,  and  hopes  for  a  reply  in  tho  August  magazine.  [You  will  find 
Antephelic  Milk  prevent  and  remove  sunburn,  and  keep  the  skin 
comfortable.  Address,  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Price  6s.  per  bottle,  carriage  free.] 

Margaret  has  much  ph/asurc  in  sending  to  May  tho  words  of  tho 
song,  “Oh,  why  left  I  my  hamo  ?”  with  tho  refrain  of  “My  ain 
countrio.”  The  words  were  written  by  Gilfillan,  a  person  in  humble 
fife  belonging  to  Leith,  tho  music  composed  or  arranged  by  Mr. 
M'Lood,  also  resident  there.  Margaret  has  tho  song  in  manuscript, 
but  -she  thinks  it  is  quite  correct.  The  words  aro — 

“  Oh,  why  left  I  my  hamo  ? 

Why  did  I  cross  tho  deep  ? 

Oh,  why  left  I  tho  land 
\Vhcre  my  forefathers  sleep  ? 

I  sigh  for  Scotia’s  shore. 

And  I  gaze  across  tho  sea. 

But  I  eanua  get  a  blink 
O’  my  ain  comitrio. 

The  jialm-trce  waveth  high. 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs. 

And  to  the  Indian  maid 
The  bulbul  sweetly  sings ; 

But  I  dinna  see  tho  broom 
Wi’  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 

2b)r  hear  the  lintio’s  sang 
O’  my  ain  countrio. 

“  Oh,  here  nao  Sabbath  bell 
Awakes  tho  Sabbath  mom, 

Nor  voice  of  reaper  heard 
Among  the  mellow  corn  ; 

For  tho  tyrant’s  voice  is  here, 

-Vnd  the  wail  of  slavery. 

But  tho  sun  of  freedom  shines 
In  my  ain  countrio.’ 

“  There’s  a  hope  for  every  woo, 

-Vnd  a  balm  for  every  pain ; 

But  tho  first  joys  of  our  heart 
Come  never  back  again. 

There’s  a  track  upon  tho  deep. 

And  a  path  across  the  sea. 

But  the  w  eary  ne’er  return 
To  their  ain  countrio.” 

Both  tho  writer  and  composer  of  this  beautiful  song  died  some  years 
since. 

Miss  S.  R.  also  sends  the  words  of  this  song,  and  adds,  “Mart 
will  find  tho  song  in  Wood’s  edition  of  Songs  of  Scotland,  editoi  by 
G.  F.  Graham.” 

R.  M.  MSS.  are  usually  sent  to  editors  of  magazines  or  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  IxKiks.  MSS.  should  be  written  upon  one  side  only  of  tho 
paper. 

Ejiily.  Tho  old-fashioned  remedy  was  treacle  and  brimstone  taken 
for  three  nKirnings,  omitted  for  throe,  taken  for  three,  omitted  for 
throe,  and  taken  for  three  mornings.  Now  the  cure  is  one  tea-spoonful 
of  charcoal  for  two  nights,  then  a  seidfitz  powder  in  the  morning  of 
tho  third  day. 

A  Lady  Botanist  says — “Can  any  one  tell  me  to  whom  I  should 
send  some  West  Indian  seeds  which  I  wish  to  present  to  Kew  Car¬ 
dens  ?  They  are  quite  fresh,  and  therefore  certain  to  grow,  an€  are 
very  beautiful.  I  should  be  so  glad  to  exchange  botanical  .specimens 
with  any  of  your  subscribers.  The  rarer  dyke  plants  I  can  procure  in 
abundance.  I  wish  a  conversation  on  Botany  could  be  started  in  your 
‘  Conversazione,’  and  should  be  most  happy  to  contribute  to  it.  i.  The 
r.irer  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  writer.  2.  Tho  advisability 
of  a  class  on  botany  being  established  in  every  ladies’  school..  3.  The 
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nse  of  botany  being  tangbt  in  onr  national  schools.  4.  The  demand 
there  would  be  for  nurses  who  could  interest  their  charges  in  their 
walks  by  assisting  them  to  collect  wild  flowers,  &c.,  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  head  aurist  of  the  present 
day  ?  and  arc  earrings  of  any  use  in  cases  of  deafness  ?  I  liavc  been 
told  tliat  some  eminent  doctors  consider  them  beneficial.” 

Miss  O.  I  inclose  the  names  of  a  few  of  our  wild  flowers,  any 
of  which  I  noil  exchange  for  plants  which  I  have  not : — l.  Flowering 
rush  (Bvtonins  v.mbcllatits) ;  2.  Cornfield  crowfoot  (Ranunculi's 
aifcnsis) ;  3.  Common  marsh  mallow  (Althea  hirsuia) ;  4.  Garden 
brache  (Atriplex  hortensis),  called  in  Lincolnshire  Marcunj,  and  very 
generally  cultivated;  5.  Strawberry  trefoil  (Trifolium  frarjifentm) ; 
6.  Great  water  speedwell  (Veronica  anagallis) ;  7.  Pimpernel  dropwort 
((Enanthe  pimpinelloides) ;  8.  Fine-leaved  dropwort  ((Enanthe  pheU 
landerum).  The  above  are  a  few  of  the  plants  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire ;  althongh  not  really  un- 
common  in  many  places,  they  are  very  local  in  growth,  and  I  botanised 
many  years  without  finding  them. 

CLEAn-STARCHixe.— Will  any  lady  oblige  The  Silkworm  with  a 
good  tried  recipe  for  clear-starching;  also  for  making  gum-water 
starch  ? 

Could  any  lady  inform  Jexsie  of  a  sure  method  of  taking  acid  stains 
from  silk  ?  She  has  a  light  green  and  grey  silk  dress,  which  liad 
gooseberry  tart  and  cream  dropped  on  it,  and  she  has  tried  benzine, 
bnt  can  hear  of  nothing  else.  These  is  no  use  turning  the  dross,  as 
the  stains  show  both  sides.  Would  the  Editor  kindly  inform  Jexxie 
of  the  prices  of  the  cork  corsets  ?  [From  Ss.  Od.  to  25s.  per  pair ;  in 
satteen,  8s.  6d. ;  in  silk,  satin,  or  moire,  25s.] 

Anxie  B.  We  do  not  guarantee  the  return  of  any  MS.  whatever. 
Our  scale  of  remuneration  depends  upon  the  merits  of  the  MS.  In 
forwarding  any  MS.,  please  state  title  of  your  published  writings, 
and  in  what  periodicals  they  appeared ;  also  your  full  address. 

A  West  Ixdiax  Subscriber.  Write  all  your  queries  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper.  We  liave  to  ascertain  the  prices  from  each  person 
named,  and  can  only  answer  a  few  questions  this  month.  Glove-fitting 
corsets,  15s.  and  zis. ;  Flexura  boots,  15s.  6d.,  l8s.,  and  2is.  ;  shoes, 
15s.  and  118.  Many  of  Madame  Gouband’s  models  will  not  weigh  more 
than4oz.  Chest  expanders,  5s.,  Ss.,  and  los.  Gymnastic  apparatus, 
2,  8,  and  10  guineas.  Patterns  will  be  sent  post  free  by  the  firms.  In 
ordering  goods,  remit  money  with  order,  or  send  a  certain  sum  to  bo 
laid  out  for  you  by  Madame  Goubaud. 

Grace  wishes  to  know  a  good  recipe  to  candy  or  dry  ginger.  She 
does  not  wish  it  in  syrup,  but  in  small  dry  crystallised  pieces,  as  she 
has  bought  it  at  confectioners’  shops.l 

S.  A.  Cork  Corsets  eost  8s.  6d.  to  its. ;  Thompson’s  Glove-fitting 
Corsets  are  7s.  6d.,  los.  6d.,  15s.,  and  21s.  The  machine  yon  name  is 
useless. 

IsoLixE  says— “  Could  you  tell  mo  the  price  of  A.  Louis  and  Co.’s 
E.vpanding  Easy  Chairs  ?”  [£4  43.  and  £6.]  “  I  would  not  trouble 
you  BO  frequently  with  such  questions,  but  as  I  rarely  visit  London  I 
am  unable  to  make  such  inquiries  for  myself.  I  must  also  beg  to  thank 
you  for  so  promptly  replying  to  my  question  about  the  cases  for 
binding.” 

Cardosa  has  again  to  thank  the  Editor  for  his  kindness  in  replying 
to  her  appeal,  and  will  have  great  pleasure  in  trying  the  salt  and 
water,  but  she  does  not  know  the  proportions,  as  it  merely  says  a  glass 
of  water,  not  mentioning  which  size,  and  salt  to  taste.  She  would, 
therefore,  like  to  know  what  quantity  of  that  article,  as  persons  vary 
so  in  their  taste.  She  is  afraid  of  taking  more  or  less  for  fear  of  its 
not  having  the  desired  effect.  [About  a  teaspoonful.]  Cardosa  would 
also  like  to  know  for  what  it  is  recommended,  and  what  benefit  she  is 
likely  to  receive  from  it  ?  [To  purify  and  strengthen  the  system.]  With 
regard  to  the  sulphur  lotion,  I  think  it  good,  but  it  has  a  drawback, 
that  you  are  compelled  to  abandon  wearing  jewellery,  which,  however 
good,  it  quite  spoils — it  discolours  it  dreadfully ;  no  matter  what  you 
wear,  it  affects  all  the  same ;  there  may,  however,  bo  something  that 
will  counteract  the  evil.  If  yon  should  know  of  anything,  I  shall  feci 
grateful  if  yon  will  mention  it.” 

Belzie  can  recommend  “  The  Winter  Rose,”  by  John  Old,  to  any 
one  that  wants  a  pretty  and  moderately  difficult  song.  Will  some  ono 
recommend  Belzie  a  really  pretty  pianoforte  solo  ? 

Miss  Romer  (Brighton)  writes : — “  I  am  by  no  means  astonished  at 
the  tone  of  ceveral  Conversazionists  regarding  the  vulgarity  and  com¬ 
mon  behaviour  of  ladies,  whose  dress  would  lead  any  ono  to  suppose 
that  they  at  least  were  in  a  position  to  command  some  sort  of  tuition. 


even  if  an  original  lack  of  education  had  rendered  them  very  disagree¬ 
able  company  for  those  who  had  been  more  fortunate  in  earlier  days. 
It  cannot  be  impossible,  surely,  to  avoid  the  lower  forms  of  parvenu- 
ism.  Is  it  impracticable,  for  instance,  to  get  rid  of  that  odious 
omission  and  commission  connected  with  the  letter  H  ?  Is  it  positively 
without  cure  that  man  and  wife  who  possess  well-kept  stables  and  well- 
groomed  animals  say  ’orscs  ?  Do  they  not  know  the  grating,  harsh 
.sound,  inexplicably  horrible,  which  this  hiatus  creates  ?  I  believe  the 
very  vacuum  that  Nature  hates  was  first  suggested  by  the  objectionable 
omission.  Certainly  no  greater  gulf  exists  than  that  which  is  dug  by 
the  malpractices  occasioned  in  the  usage  of  this  all-important  letter. 
Socially,  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  The  abyss  is  too  wide,  and  no 
sacrifice  is  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  fatal  blunder  which  sots  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  chasm.  If  I  were  a  rich 
person,  and,  unfortunately,  guilty  of  this  defect  —  unatonable  and 
iinpaijahle — I  would  never  go  into  society,  never  go  out  of  my  house, 
until  I  had  conquered  the  difficulty.  For  us,  who  have  no  such  ban 
against  us,  it  is  very  much  in  our  favour  that  our  rivals  (for  I  know 
lha’  all  wo  women  are.  rivals)  should  bo  contemned  and  despised.  But 
1  am,  I  hope,  a  good-natured  woman,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  some 
persons,  who  would  otherwise  be  presentable  and  are  undoubtedly 
good  and  virtuous  women,  sneered  at  and  laughed  at  behind  their  backs 
because  of  this  one  ruinous  misfortune.” 

Dressmakixg. — A  lady  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  will  toll  her  of  a 
good,  stylish,  and  economical  dressmaker,  f  We  can  highly  recommend 
Mrs.  Shaw,  1,  Tabor-grove,  close  to  Wimbledon  Station,  Surrey 
(formerly  of  Margaret -street.  Cavendish-square).  Mrs.  Shaw  makes  up 
ladies’  own  materials  in  first-rate  style,  and  attends  ladies  to  take  orders 
at  their  own  houses. 

Dilemma  thanks  M.  A.  T.  and  Lily  for  their  kind  advice,  and  she 
really  believes  that  it  is  good  advice ;  at  any  rate.  Dilemma  has  mado 
up  her  mind  not  to  marry  “the  handsome,  fascinating  man,”  but 
whether  she  ever  becomes  the  wife  of  “  Mr.  Matter-of-Fact  ”  remains 
to  be  proved. 

Bridesmaid  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  correct,  according  to 
the  present  fashion,  for  the  bridegroom’s  man  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  bridesmaids  ?  She  beheves  that  the  bridegroom  has  to  do  that, 
and  the  bridegroom’s  man  to  respond. 

Mrs  S.  thinks  the  following  receipt  for  fixing  crayon  drawings  may 
bo  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Exolishwoman’s  Maoazixe  : — Spread 
over  the  back  of  your  drawing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  white  gum 
lac.  This  solution  jTcnctrates  the  paper,  and  enters  into  the  crayon 
marks  on  the  right  side,  but  the  alcohol  evaporates  so  rapidly  that  the 
drawing  is  fixed  in  an  instant,  and  may  bo  rubbed  or  carried  about 
without  danger.  The  accurate  proportions  are  10  parts  of  gum  lac 
dissolved  in  1 20  parts  of  alcohol,  and  if  the  mixture  do  not  appear 
pure,  it  may  then  bo  bleached  by  filtering  it  through  animal  charcoal. 
It  can  bo  applied  with  a  brush.  This  preparation,  which  Mrs.  S.  has 
used,  is  efficacious,  and  infinitely  superior  to  milk-and-water,  or  any 
other  method  ot  fixing  with  which  she  is  acquainted.  Of  all  plans, 
milk-and-water  is  the  worst,  as  it  entirely  destroys  the  freshness  of 
the  drawing  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  black  portions.  In  fact,  every 
fixing  mixture,  however  carefully  applied,  removes  what  is  the  groat 
charm  of  a  well-executed  chalk  drawing — the  bloom  on  its  surface — 
and  for  that  reason  Mrs.  S.  would  advise  every  one  who  is  capable  of 
producing  a  work  worth  preserving  at  all  to  do  so  either  by  framing 
it  at  once,  or  by  mounting  it  simply  under  glass,  with  a  paper  binding 
round  the  edges. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 

Those  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  and  length  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  sjiaco  for  them 
within  the  bomids  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  bo  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EIGHT  to  SLKTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  bo  charged 
TWOPENCE. 

The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “HELEN’S  DOWER,”  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS. 

^PHE  afternoon  brought  visitors  to  the  cottage,  and 
X  many  were  the  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
congratulation  as  Mrs.  Burton  imparted  the  news.  She 
considered  that  now  the  matter  was  settled  it  could  not 
be  too  soon  made  known. 

“  I  always  thought  him  a  dear !”  whispered  little 
Clara  Westall  to  Mabel.  “  I  should  have  been  just  wild 
about  him  myself  had  I  not  felt  quite  sure  he  must  be  in 
love  with  one  of  you.  The  only  wonder  is  that  you 
weren’t  frantically  jealous  of  each  other !  Oh,  dear  ! 
I  wish  William  weren’t  quite  so  ugly,  or  that  I  were 
not  obliged  to  marry  him  !” 

Mabel  made  no  response.  She  liked  sentiment,  but 
she  liked  it  genuine,  and  she  could  not  understand  why 
Clara  should  be  obliged  to  marry  a  man  she  disliked. 
But  Mrs.  Westall,  who  set  her  heart  upon  bringing 
about  a  match  between  Clara  and  her  rich  nephew,  and 
had  had  her  doubts  and  fears  respecting  his  intentions 
to  Winifred,  was  even  more  cordial  in  her  congratula¬ 
tions  than  her  daughter.  Holding  the  clue  to  what  was 
passing  in  her  visitors’  minds,  Mrs.  Burton  could  very 
well  have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  compliments 
respecting  “  dear  Winnie’s  good  fortune.”  In  fact,  the 
little  shadow  of  envy  momentarily  clouding  the  faces  of 
the  three  Misses  Lovell,  who  were  getting  hopeless  about 
•their  own  matrimonial  prospects,  could,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  borne  more  philosophically  than  Mrs. 
Westall’s  exuberance. 

Immediately  after  her  visitors’  departure,  Mrs.  Burton 
sat  down  to  make  out  lists  of  work  to  he  done,  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  made,  and  so  forth  :  an  occupation  so  much 
after  her  own  heart  that  Mrs.  Westall’s  triumph  was 
soon  forgotten.  But  vain  were  her  endeavours  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  her  companions  in  the  task.  Each  in 
her  different  way  seemed  too  much  absorbed  in  other 
thoughts  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  subjects, 
and  Winifred’s  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  the  prepara- 
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tions,  dress,  or  what  not,  nearly  drove  her  mother  to 
despair.  Indeed,  when  the  question  as  to  the  date  of 
their  marriage  was  settled,  the  lovers  seemed  content  to 
leave  everything  else  to  settle  itself,  coolly  making  their 
escape  from  the  “chiffon  talk,”  as  Edward  Maxwell 
irreverently  termed  it. 

He  carried  off  Winnie  in  the  most  effectual  way,  by 
rowing  her  out  of  reach  from  the  shore  and  making  fast 
his  boat  beneath  some  trees,  where  the  two  remained 
deaf  to  the  entreaties  to  come  and  look  at  this  muslin  or 
that  silk,  decide  between  blues  and  greys,  &c. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  to  be  denied  gratifying  what  would 
have  been  the  pride  of  her  heart — the  getting  up  what  is 
called  a  pretty  wedding.  Her  children  begged  hard  to 
be  married  according  to  their  own  taste — without  the 
orthodox  bridal  paraphernalia,  and  consequent  church 
full  of  gazers.  Winnie  elected  to  go  to  church  in  a 
bonnet  and  simple  muslin  dress,  attended  only  by  Mabel 
and  Edith,  and,  after  much  entreaty,  Clara  Westall, 
with  at  most  two  or  three  old  friends,  as  wedding  guests. 
In  vain  did  Mrs.  Burton  deplore  her  daughter’s  shabby 
taste,  and  use  every  argument  she  could  think  of  to 
induce  her  to  alter  her  mind.  Winifred  had  already 
acquired  a  habit  of  tacitly  appealing  to  Edward,  and  the 
two  together  always  got  their  way. 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation — without  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  eclat  of  a  gay  wedding  there  was  much 
for  a  good  and  anxious  mother  to  be  busy  over — Edith 
Boyne’s  changed  manner  and  frequent  absences  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  She  was  playing  a  desperate  game — 
using  all.  her  efforts  to  relight  the  flame  which  she  had 
so  ruthlessly  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  her  elderly 
lover.  She  found  it  not  an  easy  thing  even  to  attempt, 
for  Mr.  Thorne  seemed  shy  of  the  cottage  since  his 
abrupt’ dismissal.  Edith  was  obliged  now  to  approach 
him  through  his  sister,  an  elderly  maiden  lady  at  whose 
house  in  the  village  he  had  been  staying  a  few  months — 
he  said  for  change  of  scene  but  Miss  Thorne  knew 
that  she  was  indebted  for  his  visit  to  certain  twinges 
he  was  beginning  to  experience  in  the  form  of  gout, 
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when  he  needed  better  nursing  than  he  could  get  in  his 
bachelor  home. 

Edith  Bovne  commenced  operations  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  ot  not  having  cultivated  Miss  Thorne  previously. 
So  long  as  she  had  felt  sure  of  her  elderly  lover  she  had 
taken  no  pains  to  win  his  sister’s  goodwill.  She  had, 
indeed,  rather  enjoyed  Miss  Thorne’s  evident  disappro¬ 
bation  of  her  brother’s  choice,  and  more  than  once 
played  olF  her  own  influence  against  the  little  lady’s. 
No  one  could  be  more  swTet  and  winning  than  Edith 
now  made  herself,  and  had  she  had  an  ordinary  person 
to  deal  with,  she  might  probably  have  succeeded 
in  making  the  past  forgotten.  But  Miss  Thorne 
was  not  an  ordinary  person.  She  flattered  herself, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  there  wasn’t  a  shrewder 
body  or  a  better  match  for  Miss  Edith  Boyne  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  girl’s  advances  were  received  in 
the  most  gratifying  way  ;  all  her  little  offerings,  and 
loves,  and  kindnesses  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and 
yet  Edith  Boyne  could  not  find  that  she  got  a  step 
nearer  the  desired  end.  Her  little  graceful  offer  to 
devote  her  leisure  to  cheer  her  dear  hliss  Thorne’s  soli¬ 
tary  life  was  promptly  accepted  ;  she  was  used  to  her 
heart’s  content ;  sang,  played,  worked,  and  read,  and 
yet — could  it  be  that  all  her  efforts  were  thrown  away  ? 
— that  her  quon  lam  lover  remained  a  little  shy  of  her  ? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Thorne’s  self-love  had  received  a  wound, 
and  such  wounds  take  rather  long  in  healing.  He  had 
hoped  to  buy  a  little  love  as  well  as  good  looks  for  his 
money,  and  perceived  that  the  former  was  a  commodity 
which  Edith  Boyne  had  not  to  sell. 

The  day  previous  to  the  w'edding  she  had  had  an  un¬ 
usually  hard  time  of  it.  She  had  offered  to  alter  and 
re-trim  a  dress  for  the  little  lady  to  wear  at  the  wedding, 
and  Miss  Thorne  kept  her  to  her  word. 

“  I  certainly  should  never  have  thought  of  asking  you 
to  do  such  a  thing,  my  dear.  But  to  be  sure,  as  you 
say,  it  will  save  a  matter  of  three  or  four  shillings,  and 
if  it  is  giving  you  a  pleasure  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  unkind  not  to  allow  you  to  do  it.” 

So,  after  a  busy  morning  at  the  cottage,  the  girl 
hurried  off  to  hliss  Thorne’s  and  sat  long  hours  over 
work  she  detested,  while  she  was  beginning  to  suspect 
that  the  little  lady  w'as  laughing  at  her  in  her  sleeve. 
At  length  her  task  was  completed,  and.  Miss  Thorne’s 
thanks  notwithstanding,  Edith  started  homewards  very 
much  out  of  humour.  She  had  to  return  alone,  too ; 
though  Mr.  Thorne  bade  her  good  evening  and  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  getting  late  as  she  passed  him  in  the 
garden. 

A.ngrily  thinking  over  her  altered  prospects,  she 
crossed  the  green,  where  stood  Miss  Thorne’s  house, 
and  walked  quickly  along  the  now  almost  deserted 
road  leading  to  the  cottage.  This  road  or  lane  wound 
parallel  with  the  river  from  a  quaint  little  town  to  a 
quainter  little  village ;  a  broken  line  of  houses  on  the 
one  side,  market  gardens,  allotments,  and  waste  land 
on  the  other.  Not  a  picturesque-looking  road  from 
either  aspect ;  the  houses  turning  their  backs  upon  it, 
and  keeping  all  their  attractions  for  the  river  ;  whilst 
the  so-called  gardens  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon 
proving  that  the  useful  is  not  necessarily  allied  to  the 


beautiful.  Ivy  Cottage  was  situated  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  town  and  the  village ;  but  as  most  of  their 
friends  lived  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  walk  in  that 
direction  was  a  little  livelier  than  the  other,  the  Burtons 
called  themselves  village  people. 

Edith  was  within  fifty  yards  of  her  destination  when 
a  slight  figure  slid  from  the  shadow  of  a  tree  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  As  she  reached  the  gate  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  bell,  another  hand  was  stretched  forth  as  if  to 
prevent  her  ringing,  and  turning  quickly  round,  she  per¬ 
ceived  a  woman — a  beggar  she  thought — by  her  side. 

“  Stay  one  moment,  Miss  Burton — you  are  Miss 
Burton,  are  you  not  r” 

“  What  do  you  want,  woman  ?  This  place  is  in¬ 
fested  with  beggars  !  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.” 

“  No,  I  suppose  not,”  replied  the  other  sadly.  “  But 
you  might  have  waited  until  I  asked  you  for  something. 

I  am  not  a  beggar,  and  I  don’t  want  charity ;  certainly 
not  from  you  !”  As  she  spoke,  the  faded  and  degraded 
figure — she  looked  that  even  in  the  soft  evening  light — 
drew  herself  up  with  a  miserable  little  attempt  at  dignity. 
Then  she  went  on — 

“  But  I  must  speak  to  you,  Miss  Burton.” 

“  I  am  not  Miss  Burton.” 

“  You  are !  It’s  no  use  denying  it  to  me.  They 
told  me  you  had  blue  eyes  and  light  hair ;  your  cousin 
is  darker.” 

“  Well,  if  I  were — suppose  I  were  Miss  Burton — 
what  business  could  you  have  with  me  ?”  replied  Edith, 
looking  at  the  other  a  little  more  closely.  Noting  with  a 
woman’s  quick  eyes  the  state  of  her  dress,  betraying  the 
deepest  poverty,  she  added,  contemptuously — “  None, 
I  should  think.” 

What  a  contrast  there  was  between  the  two  women 
as  they  stood  eyeing  each  other  in  the  moonlight !  Yet 
the  stranger  was  young,  at  most  six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
and  must  have  been  attractive  once.  Was  it  want,  disea  se, 
shame,  or  all  three,  that  had  made  such  terrible  havoc 
in  the  face  ?  What  had  brought  that  wild  hunted  look 
to  the  eyes,  and  that  pinched  expression  and  ashen  hue 
to  the  face  ?  She  shrank  painfully  beneath  the  contempt 
flashed  upon  her,  and  replied  humbly — 

“  I  should  have  none  if — you  w'ere  not  going  to  marry 
Edward  Maxwell.  I  see  now  that  I  am  speaking  to 
Miss  Burton,”  she  went  on,  as  the  blood  mounted  to 
Edith’s  forehead,  and  her  eyelids  fell.  “  And,  for  your 
own  sake,  you  must  listen  to  what  I  have  got  to  say — 
it  must  be  said.” 

Edith  hesitated  a  few  moments,  looking  keenly  into 
the  other’s  face.  Was  it  possible  that  the  immaculate 
Winifred  could  have  any  disreputable  secret  ? 

“  Come  this  w'ay,”  she  said,  and  turned  down  a  nar¬ 
row  lane  or  passage  dividing  two  houses,  and  leading  to 
the  water-side.  “  Now  what  is  it  r”  she  asked,  when 
they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  “  What  can  you 
have  to  say  that  would  in  any  way  affect  me  ?” 

“  Do  you  love  him  ?” 

“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  That  is  not  what  you  came 
to  say,  I  suppose  !”  angrily  ejaculated  Edith. 

“  It  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  for  if  you  love  him 
it  will  add  to  your  trouble.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?” 
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“  If  he  is  your  first  love  you  are  not  his,  Miss  Burton. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain,  but  it  must  be  said  now  or 
you  will  suffer  a  great  deal  more.  He  loved  me  ten 
years  ago,  when  1  was  seventeen  and  he  not  much 
older.” 

“  You !” 

“  Ah,  spare  me  your  contempt.  I  do  not  need  that 
to  show  me  what  1  am.  Do  I  look  as  though  I  were 
proud  of  my  shame }  I  have  passed  through  so  much 
— (Jod  help  me ! — I  do  not  want  to  commit  any  more 
evil.  I  would  set  him  free  this  moment  if  I  could.” 

“  rree !” 

“  Yes,  free.  I  am  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife.  Miss 
Burton.  You  must  try  to  believe  it  for  your  own  sake. 
Road  this  !”  and  she  drew  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  from 
the  bosom  of  her  dress  and  held  it  before  the  other’s 
eyes.  'I'hc  moon  had  now  fully  risen,  and  by  its  light, 
almost  bright  as  day,  Edith  could  see  that  the  paper 
purported  to  be  a  marriage  certificate. 

“  He  married  me  before  I  was  eighteen,  and  we  parted 
after  a  few  months.  I — was — not  worthy  to  be  his  wife. 
But  he  may  get  a  divorce  if  the  marriage  is  delayed.  I 
would  make  him  all  the  reparation  in  my  power — indeed, 
iudeed  I  would  !” 

“  His  wife !  Impossible  !  utterly  impossible  !”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Edith,  shrinking  back  with  a  look  of  disgust,  and 
drawing  back  her  skirts  with  a  gesture  that  brought  a 
momentary  flush  to  the  other’s  pale  cheeks  as  she  said 
excitedly — 

“  You  may  shrink  from  me  as  you  please,  but  you 
cannot  alter  it.  I  am  his  wife !  I  was  told  you  were 
gentle  and  good,  but  you  don’t  look  it.  Miss  Burton. 
You  will  not  come  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a  wife  should 
be  any  more  than  I  did — I  can  see  that.  Oh,  forgive 
me  !  But  your  contempt  is  so  hard  to  bear.” 

How  her  words  stabbed  themselves  into  the  heart  of 
Edith  Boyne !  But  she  replied  haughtily — 

“  Your  opinion  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  ; 
indeed,  I  should  be  very  doubtful  as  to  your  capability  of 
appreciating  what  is  gentle  and  good,  as  you  call  it. 
Neither  do  1  see  how  my  gentleness  and  goodness  could 
form  any  link  between  us.” 

“  Yes,  it  would  !”  burst  out  the  poor  creature,  the 
tears  raining  down  her  white  cheeks.  “  If  you  were 
good  you  would  be  too  sorry  for  my  degradation  to  feel 
any  contempt.  I  did  wish  you  well.  Miss  Burton. 
AVhat  made  me  hurry  down  here  but  the  wish  to  spare 
you  what  might  have  been  terrible  suffering Let  me 
be  what  I  may,  remember  I  am  still  his  wife.  What 
would  have  been  your  misery  if  I  had  come  a  day  too 
late  r” 

A  spasm  shot  across  Edith  Boyne’s  face,  and  she 
leaned  sick  and  faint  against  the  fence.  But  she  exerted 
her  strong  will,  and  partially  recovered.  Bending  for¬ 
ward,  she  looked  eagerly  into  the  other’s  face. 

“  Do  you  know — when - ” 

“  Your  marriage  was  to  take  place  ?  Next  Tuesday, 
Is  It  not  ?” 

Edith  nodded,  staring  strangely  and  catching  her 
breath  in  short  gasps  as  the  other  went  on. 

“  I  have  not  lost  an  hour  since  I  heard  it.  But  I  don’t 
want  to  see  my — Mr.  Ma.xwell — I  couldn’t  bear  it. 
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unless  it  might  be  once  before  I  die  to  beg  his  forgiveness. 
He’s  no  way  to  blame  for  wishing  to  marry  again,  and  I 
don’t  blame  him.  He  has  lost  sight  of  me  for  years, 
and  believes  me  dead,  for  I  got  it  put  about  in  my 
native  place  that  I  was,  on  purpose  to  set  his  mind 
at  rest.  I  had  done  him  harm  enough,  and  wanted  him 
to  forget  me.  But  I  never  thought  of  this  happening.  I 
heard  of  it  quite  accidentally,  and  knew  that  I  ought  to 
come  straight  to  you.” 

“  Where — are  you  living  ? — in  London  ?” 

“  No,  at  Wandsworth,  Miss  Burton.” 

“  And — you  are  in  poor  circumstances  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  the  poor  woman,  shrinking  back.  “  I 
mean,  I  do  not  want  charity.  I  have  been  doing  work 
for  a  warehouse,  and  can  have  more  when  I  get  a  little 
stronger.” 

But  Edith  Boyne  had  rapidly  calculated  chances.  The 
woman  before  her  was  dying,  either  of  decline  or  star¬ 
vation,  and  no  one  in  that  state  could  be  depended  upon. 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  wiser  to  spare  a  few  shillings 
than  run  the  risk.  She  quietly  slipped  her  hand  into 
her  pocket,  manipulated  all  but  a  few  shillings  out  of 
her  purse,  then  drew  it  forth,  and  forced  it  into  the 
other’s  hand. 

“  It  is  all  I  have — nay,  you  must.  And  now  if  you 
will  do  as  I  tell  you  we  can  avoid  unpleasant  scandal  in 
this  place.  Will  you  go  back  to  Wandsworth,  and  re¬ 
main  there  until  I  come  to  you,  which  I  promise  shall  be 
as  early  as  possible  next  week 

“  But — why  should  you  come  to  me.  Miss  Burton  ?” 
asked  the  woman,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  surprised  at 
the  other’s  hard  business-like  tone. 

Edith  read  her  thought,  and  tried  to  look  more  like  a 
disappointed  bride  elect  as  she  said — 

“  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my — of  its  getting  known. 
But  come  here  if  you  think  it  best,  and  will  be  careful.” 

“  Shall  we  say  this  day  week,  then  ?” 

“  Very  well ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  may  think  of 
some  plan  to — for  your  future.” 

“  I  should  not  accept  any  assistance.  Miss  Burton. 
But  promise  me  that  you  will  not  be  hard  with  him. 
Remember,  he  has  been  altogether  sinned  against.  He 
believes  that  I  have  been  dead  for  years.” 

“  No — I  will  not  be  hard — with  him." 

But  the  woman  still  looked  doubtfully  at  the  beautiful 
face,  set,  cold,  and  hard,  and  said — 

“  Forgive  me,  but  you  look  so — angry.”  She  had 
almost  said  revengeful. 

Edith  laughed  a  short  unpleasant  little  laugh. 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  very  agreeable  to  have  the  man 
one  loves  claimed  by  another  woman  ?”  Then  she 
added — “  Let  me  come  with  you  to  the  railway  station  ; 
I  can  show  you  a  shorter  way  than  you  came,  across 
the  fields — the  distance  is  nothing.” 

And,  notwithstanding  the  poor  creature’s  timid  o’ojec- 
tions,  and  that  it  was  getting  late,  Edith  went  with  her. 
Moreover,  she  waited  on  the  platform  at  the  station  until 
the  train  moved  away,  watching  it  safely  off  before 
turning  to  retrace  her  steps  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MATRIMONIAL. 

Edith  BOYNE  entered  the  room  where  sat  Mrs. 

Burton  and  Mabel,  her  eyes  brilliant  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  her  whole  aspect  so  triumphant  that  the  elder 
lady  exclaimed  admiringly — 

“  How  brilliant  you  are  to-night,  my  dear  !  You 
look  as  though  you  had  just  heard  some  very  agreeable 
news.”  Mrs.  Burton  nodded  and  smiled  confidentially 
as  she  spoke.  She  had  guessed  pretty  correctly  the 
cause  of  the  friendship  which  had  so  suddenly  sprung 
up  between  Edith  and  Miss  Thorne,  and  thoroughly 
approved.  No  doubt,  she  thought,  when  the  former 
came  to  reflect  she  regretted  her  hastiness  in  refusing 
a  man  in  Mr.  Thorne’s  position,  and  was  now  doing 
her  best  to  put  matters  upon  the  old  footing  again. 
And  very  wise  it  was  of  her  so  to  do. 

“Was  any  one  at  the  Thornes’  ?” 

“  Thornes’  ?  No — oh,  yes  ;  the  Lovells  came  in  all 
disconsolate  about  Winnie’s  quiet  wedding,  and  the  bad 
example  it  will  be.  Kate  says  if  gentlemen  come  to 
understand  that  the  usual  etiquette  may  be  dispensed 
with,  they  will  rebel  against  it  for  the  future.  Every  one 
knows  how  they  detest  doing  their  part  of  the  show.” 

“  It  certainly  is  a  very  bad  precedent,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  called  very  shabby,  my  dear.  Still,  as 
Winnie  says,  we  could  hardly  have  managed  anything 
very  effective,  considering  the  smallness  of  our  rooms 
and  our  united  purses.  So  perhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 
Better  not  to  make  an  attempt  than  to  fail.” 

Which  meant  that  Mrs.  Burton  had  come  round  to 
her  children’s  views  more  than  she  herself  was  aware. 

“  Did  you  tell  Miss  Thorne  about  the  alteration  in  the 
time  ?  I  hope  they  will  be  here  by  eleven.” 

“  Yes,  they  understand.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Burton. 
Good  night,  Klabel.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  your  room  already,  Edith  ?” 

Edith  murmured  some  excuse  about  being  over-tired, 
and  went  her  way. 

“  Something  has  occurred,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Burton, 
with  a  wise  little  nod,  “  and  I’m  not  so  sure  that  it  was 
agrce.able  after  all.  Perhaps  she  begins  to  find  that  she 
gave  Mr.  Thorne  his  ccuge  too  decidedly,  and  now 
regrets  it.  I  can’t  think  what  possessed  her  to  refuse 
him  !” 

Edith  Boyne  did  regret  it,  bitterly  enough,  and  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  all  owing  to  Winifred 
Burton  -,  as  though  it  would  be  some  sort  of  excuse  to 
her  conscience  if  she  could  believe  that  she  had  been 
wronged. 

Mabel  made  no  reply.  She  was  making  believe  to  be 
busy  over  some  las’  few  stitches  for  Winifred,  bending 
low  over  her  work  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  spring 
to  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  separation. 
But  Mrs.  Burton  was  never  very  exigeante  in  the  matter 
of  being  replied  to,  and  she  rambled  comfortably  on 
until  a  new  idea  suggested  itself. 

“  Mabel,  dear,  go  and  look  after  those  tiresome 
lovers.  They  are  hiding  away  again  just  when  I  want 
tliem.” 


“  We  are  here,  mamma,”  said  Winnie,  as  they  entered 
by  the  window  from  the  lawn. 

“  You  are  here,  indeed,”  she  ejaculated,  sliaking  a 
finger  in  affected  anger  at  them.  “  You  really  don’t 
deserve  to  be  married.  I  don’t  know  which  is  the  worst 
of  the  two !” 

“  I  shall  behave  quite  respectably  after  I  have  had  my 
cake.” 

“  Cake !  Dear  me,  Edward,  I  had  no  idea  you  cared 
for  cake !” 

“  Hadn’t  you  ?  Why,  my  dear  mother.  I’m  a  per¬ 
fect  gourmand — ask  Winnie.” 

“  He  means  I  am  the  cake,  mamma,”  laughed  happy, 
blushing  Winnie. 

“  Now  there’s  vanity  for  you  !  If  she  turns  out  con¬ 
ceited  I  shall  throw  her  back  upon  your  hands.  I  did 
not  bargain  for  a  vain  wife,  you  know.” 

Which  was  received  as  quite  a  great  joke  by  Mrs. 
Burton.  Then  she  gave  a  good  night  hint  to  Mabel, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  children,  gravely 
expressed  her  intention  of  giving  them  a  little  advice  re¬ 
specting  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives. 
Winnie  obediently  seated  herself  upon  a  low  stool  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two,  her  head  resting  against  her 
mother’s  lap,  and  one  hand  clasped  in  her  lover’s. 

“  A  little  advice  from  one  more  experienced  than 
yourselves  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  my  dears ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  you  will  believe  that  it  is  kindly  meant. 
To  commence,  I  must  impress  upon  you  how  essential 
it  is  to  place  entire  confidence  in  each  other,  if  you  wish 
to  continue  happy.  And  then  I  must  warn  you  against 
the  first  disagreement.  Always  remember  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  my  dear  children.  I  am  sure  no 
one  could  be  more  kind-hearted  and  well-meaning  than 
was  your  dear  papa,  in  his  way,  Winnie  ;  but  still - ” 

“  He  must  have  been  so  good,  mamma.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  believe  he  was  ;  better  than 
most  men  ;  but  the  very  best  require  humouring.” 

“You  hear,  Winnie  ?” 

“  You  absurd  Edward  !” 

“  Now,  your  poor  papa  never  would  be  called  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Burton  complacently.  “  Edward  may  not 
object,  but  poor  William  never  liked  me  to  point  out  his 
absurdity,  though  I  might  do  it  in  the  kindest  way  -,  and 
he  was  absurd  enough,  poor  man,  about  some  things. 
You  remind  me  of  him  very  much  sometimes,  Edward. 
But  I  was  going  to  observe  that  whenever  he  became 
angry  I  made  a  point  of  keeping  my  temper.  There¬ 
fore  we  never  quarrelled,  and  were  altogether  as  happy 
as  married  folk  can  expect  to  be.  Y ou  must  not  expect 
happiness  according  to  your  present  romantic  notions. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  my  dears,  nor  do  I  think  it  at 
all  desirable  that  there  should  be.  If  you  could  see 
yourselves  as  we  see  you  I  am  sure  you  would  quite  agree 
with  me  that  the  sooner  you  become  like  other  people 
the  better.  It  is  much  wiser  to  be  content  with  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  not  strive  after  what  is,  doubtless 
for  the  wisest  reasons,  unattainable  in  this  life.  You, 
my  dear  Winnie,  will  soon  find  out  that  Edward  is  no 
more  perfect  than  other  men.  (What  is  the  matter, 
child  ? — are  you  not  comfortable  ?)  Men  require  a  great 
deal  of  management ;  you  must  excuse  my  speaking 
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plainly,  Edward,  for  they  really  do,  and  it  ought  to  be 
a  wife’s  study  to  humour  her  husband’s  little  ways.” 

“  Humour  my  little  ways,  Winnie.” 

“  Yes,”  pleasantly  went  on  Mrs.  Burton,  “  a  wife 
owes  at  least  that  much  to  the  husband  who  is  working 
for  her  comfort.  And  you,  Edward — you  will  not,  I 
hope,  forget  that  your  wife  is  the  weaker  vessel, 
and - ” 

“  But  I  thought  she  was  to  consider  me  the  weaker 
vessel,  my  dear  mother.” 

“  My  dear  Edward,  you  will,  in  time,  each  find  out 
the  other’s  weaknesses.  Where  I  blame  married  people 
is  in  making  their  knowledge  ‘  public,’  or,  indeed,  known 
to  each  other.” 

“  But  in  that  case  you  should  have  talked  to  us  sepa¬ 
rately,  you  know,”  said  Edward  Maxwell,  with  a  grave 
face. 

“  The  fiict  is,  it  is  no  use  talking  seriously  to  either 
of  you  to-night,”  she  replied,  laughing.  “  You  are  both 
too  ridiculously  absorbed  in  each  other  to  listen  to  reason. 
I  can  see  that  Winnie  is  thinking  this  moment - ” 

“  What  a  dear  good  mother  you  have  always  been  to 
me,  and  how  much  I  love  you  !”  interrupted  Winnie, 
putting  her  arms  lovingly  about  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Burton  had  nothing  to  advance  against  this  kind 
of  love,  nor,  indeed,  against  any  other  so  far  as  she 
understood  it.  According  to  her  light,  she  was  tho¬ 
roughly,  genuinely  honest,  and  she  did  not  like  sentiment 
simply  because  it  was  not  to  her  a  real  thing.  No  one 
more  justly  appreciated  the  sterling  worth  of  her  character 
than  did  Edward  Maxwell.  Notwithstanding  his  little 
jokes,  which,  indeed,  she  was  as  ready  to  laugh  at  as 
himself,  she  felt  that  the  undercurrent  of  his  tone  was 
uniformly  kind  and  respectful.  She  was  unable  to 
restrain  her  tears  when  he  now  spoke  a  few  serious 
words  about  the  value  he  set  upon  the  gift  she  gave  him 
in  his  Winnie,  and  his  love  and  respect  for  heiself. 

“We  shall  both  need  you  more  than  ever  after  to¬ 
morrow,  you  know,  mother.” 

At  which  Winnie  also  gave  way,  sobbing  out  little 
tender  speeches  upon  her  mother’s  neck,  until  she  was 
reminded  by  that  matter-of-fact  lady  that  her  eyes  would 
be  red  in  the  morning.  Whereat  Edward  Maxwell 
declared  himself  not  under  compact  to  marry  a  red-eyed 
woman,  of  the  two  preferring  green — a  speech  naturally 
leading  to  pretty  protestations  of  independence  from 
Winnie,  and  more  love-makings,  at  which  Mrs.  Burton 
began  to  yawn  and  find  out  that  it  was  getting  very  late. 
“  Edward  must  really  not  stay  any  longer.” 

“  And  I  do  believe  that  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  you  is  to  see  you  safely  off  the  premises  myself !” 
she  added,  as  Winifred  was  preparing  to  accompany 
him  to  the  gate. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  to  share  the  same 
room  that  night,  and  on  her  way  Winnie  stayed  behind 
a  few  moments  to  say  a  last  good  night  to  Edith  and 
Mabel.  She  came  first  to  Edith’s  room,  but  she  tapped 
two  or  three  times  before  any  notice  was  taken.  At 
length  a  voice  she  hardly  recognised  as  Edith’s  called 
harshly  out — 

“  Who  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  ?” 

“  It  is  I,  dear  Edith— Winnie.” 


After  a  few  moments’  delay  the  door  was  unlocked, 
and  Winnie  entered. 

“  I  hope  you  weren’t  asleep.  Oh,  no  ;  I  see  you 
have  not  commenced  undressing.  I  felt  I  must  come  to 
say  good  night  once  more,  dear  Edith.” 

“  Quite  in  a  state  of  bliss  !” 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  so  happy — so  all  sorts  of  things — humble, 
and  proud,  and  glad.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am 
really  to  be  his  wife  to-morrow — little  I — when  there  are 
so  many  more  good  and  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 
He  might  have  fiillen  in  love  with  you,  you  know.” 

“  With  me  ?  The  idea  !” 

But,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  idea  brought  the  blood 
rushing  to  her  face,  and  a  fierce  glare  to  the  eyes  fixed 
so  strangely  upon  Winnie. 

“  I  hope  that  you  will  be  as  fortunate,”  resumed 
simple  Winnie,  nestling  up  to  the  other’s  side,  and 
putting  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  “  Every  one  seems 
more  deserving  than  I.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
so  much  happiness  ?” 

Edith  Boyne  looked  down  at  the  sweet,  pure  face, 
and  for  a  moment  the  balance  trembled. 

“  Would  it  cause  you  much  suffering  if  you  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  being  his  wife  ?  Suppose 
there  was  some  great  necessity — what  shall  we  say  ? — 
that  some  other  woman  had  a  stronger  claim  to  him 
than  you  have  ?” 

“  Stronger  claim  ?”  The  colour  died  out  of  Winnie’s 
face  at  the  bare  thought.  “  Oh,  Edith,  it  would  kill 
me !” 

“  And  yet  other  women  who  love  as  much — as  much  ! 
— a  thousand  times  more  than  you  are  capable  of  loving, 
have  to  give  up  their  hope  of  happiness,  and  cannot 
die !”  exclaimed  Edith,  almost  fiercely  thrusting  the 
other  away  from  her. 

“  Dear  Edith,  you  frighten  me  !  To  what  are  you 
alluding  ?  Is  there  anything  to  tell  me  ?  Has  anything 
happened  ?”  asked  Winnie,  white  and  trembling. 

“  No ;  don’t  notice  what  I  say.  I  was  thinking  of  a 
wretched  woman  I  once  knew,  who  seemed  as  near 
tasting  happiness  as  you  are,  when  another  dashed  the 
cup  from  her  lips.” 

“  Ah,  that  must  have  been  terrible  !  Poor  girl !  was 
she  as  near  being  married  as  I  am,  Edith  ?  Why  was 
the  other  so  cruel  ?  What  became  of  her  ?” 

“  Oh,  this  is  not  a  time  to  tell  the  story.  Talk  to 
me  about  your  own  prospects — about  Edward  Maxwell’s 
love  for  you — it  will  do  me  good.” 

Had  her  purpose  been  shaken,  and  was  she  now 
trying  to  have  it  strengthened  again  ? 

“  How  can  I  talk  about  it,  dear  Edith  ?  Words 
seem  to  say  so  little  ;  they  would  not  half  express  how 
glorious  ' it  is  to  be  loved  by  him — my  noble,  true 
Edward  !  Am  I  not  blessed,  Edith  ?” 

“  You  forget  I  have  no  experience  in  such  matters, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion,”  replied  the  other, 
in  a  hard,  cold  voice.  “  Good  night ;  that  is  all  you 
came  to  say,  I  suppose  ?” 

Yes  ;  Winnie  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  was 
what  she  came  to  say,  whereupon  she  was  dismissed 
with  a  cold  little  kiss. 

“  Poor  Edith  !”  she  thought,  troubled  that  there 
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should  be  any  sorrow  in  the  world  when  her  own  cup 
was  so  full  of  joy  ;  “  my  happiness  has  reminded  her 
of  her  friend’s  trouble.  Ah,  yes,  I  should  surely  die ! 
God  would  be  merciful  and  let  me  die  if  my  Edward 
were  taken  from  me.” 

When  her  hour  of  trial  came  her  Father  merciful, 
and  let  her  live. 

But  her  next  visit  was  to  Mabel’s  room,  and  there 
the  momentary  shadow  passed  from  her  mind.  There 
she  found  loving  arms  outstretched  towards  her,  and 
tender,  loving  words  to  greet  her,  though  Mabel  had 
been  ob  iged  to  school  herself  well  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  cheerfulness  into  her  tone,  this  being  the  first 
separation  between  the  two,  who  had  been  companions 
from  childhood. 

“  How  dared  she  !  Flow  dared  she  parade  his  love 
to  me  !”  exclaimed  Edith  Boyne,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
Winnie.  “  Let  her  take  the  consequences.  Nothing 
shall  make  me  speak  now  !”  She  did  not  look  into  her 
own  heart,  or  she  might  have  seen  how  eagerly  she 
caught  at  Winnie’s  unconscious  words  as  an  excuse  for 
herself.  She  was  hardly  conscious  how  anxiously  she 
had  been  seeking  cause  of  offence  against  Winifred,  and 
how  readily  she  caught  at  what  she  told  herself  was 
shameless  boasting  of  having  gained  the  love  which  she 
had  longed  for  and  lost.  “  Yes,  now  she  was  exonera¬ 
ted,”  she  told  herself ;  “  she  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
any  sentimental  scruples  towards  one  who  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  wound  her.  Since  the  silly  fool  chose  to  flaunt 
his  love  in  her  face,  she  might  take  the  consequences.  I 
will  not  interfere.  What,  after  all,  would  it  be  but 
interference,  unless  I  were  quite  sure  that  what  the 
wretched  woman  said  was  true  ?  I  have  no  positive 
proof  of  her  story  ;  the  piece  of  paper  certainly  looked 
something  like  what  I  should  suppose  a  marriage 
certificate  might  be,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  before, 
and  if  I  had,  one  could  be  easily  deceived  in  that 
light.” 

So  she  argued  with  herself  half  the  night  through, 
for  she  had  not  yet  acquired  such  complete  mastery  over 
her  conscience  as  to  be  able  to  put  it  to  sleep  at  will. 
Her  toilette  the  next  morning  required  more  than  usual 
care  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  her  reputation  for  good 
looks  when  by  the  side  of  the  other  two  bridesmaids, 
so  much  younger  than  herself.  Besides,  a  stranger  was 
to  be  present  to  act  as  Edward  Maxwell’s  best  man,  and 
Edith  never  neglected  an  opportunity  for  making  a  con¬ 
quest.  “  But  the  odds  are  in  my  favour,”  she  thought, 
.smiling  at  the  recollection  of  how  easily  they  had  yielded 
to  her  suggestion  respecting  the  bridesmaids’  colour,  and 
sacrificed  their  complexions  to  her  advantage.  At  her 
request  some  coffee  was  brought  to  her  room,  and  then 
she  set  steadily  to  work.  By  the  time  her  toilette  was 
complete,  Edith  Boyne  looked  beautiful  enough  to 
satisfy  her  own  critical  eyes.  The  white  and  pink  com¬ 
plexion,  golden  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  and  bright  blue 
trimmings  of  the  dress,  all  contrasted  vividly  and  effec¬ 
tively,  forming  a  tout  ensemble  enchanting  to  the  admirers 
of  a  certain  school  of  art.  Then  sundry  mysterious- 
looking  aids  and  appliances  were  carefully  hidden  from 
prying  eyes,  and,  a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed 
time,  her  room  door  was  unlocked,  and  Edith  Boyne 


issued  forth,  cool,  fresh,  and  charming,  to  join  the 
wedding  party. 

“  Is  ^'lat  you,  Edith?”  called  out  Mabel,  as  the  former 
passed  her  room.  “Am  I  late?  I  have  been  helping 
aunt  and  Winnie,  and  only  gave  myself  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

“  My  dear  Mabel,  you  will  never  be  ready  in  time  !” 
ejaculated  Edith,  looking  in  at  her  with  an  amused  face. 
“  Not  even  your  dress  on  !  Why  don’t  you  ring  for 
Jane,  child  ?” 

“  Oh,  they  are  all  so  busy  downstairs,  and  I  sha’n’f 
be  five  minutes  now.” 

The  other  looked  smilingly  on.  Mabel  Vane  would 
serve  admirably  as  a  foil  to-d.ay.  The  child  was  pale, 
and  had  evidently  been  crying  half  the  night,  her  eye¬ 
lids  being  red  and  swollen,  and  even  the  tip  of  her 
pretty  Grecian  nose  unbecomingly  tinted  with  the  same 
hue.  Edith  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  in  con¬ 
temptuous  astonishment  at  the  hurried,  careless  way  in 
which  the  other  was  getting  through  the  process  of 
dressing.  Then,  with  a  smiling  remark  that  she  had 
better  go  down  and  keep  the  folk  in  a  good  humour 
about  the  delay,  she  went  her  way.  No  fear  of  being 
eclipsed  by  Mabel  Vane. 

“  Yet,  if  she  only  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of 
herself,  she  might  be  dazzlingly  beautif  ul,”  thought  Edith 
as  she  descended  the  stairs. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  radiant  and  smiling  ; 
but  the  sight  of  Winifred  in  her  bridal  dress  brought 
the  interview  of  the  night  before  vividly  back  to  her 
remembrance.  She  could  almost  imagine  that  she  saw 
the  pallid,  miserable  creature  who  called  herself  Edward 
Maxwell’s  wife  standing  by  Winifred’s  side  and  gazing 
reproachfully  at  her,  and  shrank  back  with  an  cxclam.a- 
tion  so  like  fear  that  it  might  have  surprised  those  pre¬ 
sent,  had  they  not  been  too  much  absorbed  in  admiration 
of  the  bride  to  notice  any  one  else. 

Unscrupulous  as  she  was  becoming,  Edith  Boyne 
experienced  a  very  inconvenient  amount  of  pity  for  the 
innocent  girl  who  was  about  to  be  wronged.  But,  thanks 
to  her  careful  toilette,  there  was  no  diminution  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  although  she  had  some  difficulty  in  wrest¬ 
ing  her  lips  into  the  shape  of  a  smile  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  she  was  conscious  that  to  critical  eyes,  if 
such  were  there,  the  effect  could  not  be  good.  The 
very  best  of  cosmetics  are  powerless  to  make  lips 
quivering  with  anger  and  envious  eyes  attractive. 

There  were  present  Mr.  and  Miss  Thorne,  the  former 
to  give  the  bride  away,  Mrs.  Burton  being  in  the  enviable 
or  non-enviable  position  of  having  no  immediate  relatives ; 
Clara  Westall,  and  a  college  friend  of  Edward  Maxwell’s 
to  act  as  best  man.  A  quiet,  good-looking  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  not  very  noticeable  for  anything  but 
his  fine  moustache  and  beard  before  Edith  Boyne  entered 
the  room,  when  he  apparently  became  absorbed  in  ad¬ 
miration.  So  she  herself  read  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  when  she  was  collected  enough  to 
notice  it.  She  did  not  know  that  he  was  an  artist,  and 
was  studying  her  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view,  mentally 
pronouncing  the  picture  clever  and  well  arranged,  but 
meretricious. 

Edith  did  not  object  to  being  looked  at  by  a  stranger. 
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who  would  easily  attribute  her  agitation  to  her  affection 
for  the  bride,  and  soon  recovered  her  self-possession 
sudiciently  to  look  very  charming  again.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Graham,  every  one’s  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  the  bride,  whose  delicate  style 
of  loveliness  and  shy  happiness  accorded  so  well  with 
the  purity  of  her  dress,  which,  though  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive,  was  of  the  orthodox  bridal  white. 

“  Was  there  ever  such  a  charming  little  bride !” 
ecstatically  ejaculated  Clara  Westall.  “  Now,  are  not 
you  proud  of  your  dear  little  Winnie,  Mrs.  Burton  ?” 

At  which  Mrs.  Burton  began  to  evince  .some  symp¬ 
toms  of  giving  way,  whereat  she  was  sharply  taken  to 
task  by  Miss  'I'horne,  who  declared  herself  quite  shocked 
and  astonished  at  a  mother  misconducting  herself  upon 
such  an  occasion.  ]  ooking  woe-begone  at  a  wedding, 
indeed  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?” 

By  the  time  her  little  lecture  was  ended,  and  Mrs. 
Burton  smiling  again,  Mabel  made  her  appearance, 
entering  the  room  with  quite  a  gay,  dashing  air,  and  the 
little  party  set  out  for  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS.  burton’s  new  PROSPECTS. 

Edith  BOYNE  caught  the  expression  of  Edward 
1  Maxwell’s  eyes  when  his  bride  was  led  up  to  the 
altar  by  Mr.  Thorne,  and  her  heart  hardened  again. 

“  Therefore,  if  any  man  can  show  any  just  cause  why 
they  may  not  be  joined  together,  let  him  now  speak,  or 
else  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his  peace.” 

As  the  words  were  slowly  read  through — how  slowly 
to  her  excited  imagination  ! — she  glanced  round  with 
furtive  dread  in  her  eyes  ;  at  that  moment  she  only  felt 
fear  lest  a  voice  should  be  raised  from  some  distant  pew 
to  forbid  the  marriage.  But  when  the  moment  of  suspense 
had  passed  she  stood  listening  to  the  rest  of  the  service 
with  a  set  smile  upon  her  lips,  fully  conscious  of  the 
whispers  of  admiration  which  fell  to  her  own  share  from 
the  lookers-on,  and  the  continued  gaze  of  the  best  man. 
She  passed  through  the  after-ceremony  of  kissing  and  con¬ 
gratulation  in  graceful,  affectionate,  bridemaids’  fashion, 
and  was  carried  smiling  away  in  the  carriage  with  her 
three  companions  to  the  music  of  a  merry  peal  of  bells. 

The  breakfast  was  got  through  in  the  stereotyped 
fashion.  Though  the  party  was  small,  there  were  the 
usual  elements — a  mother  getting  more  nervous  and 
anxious  as  the  time  for  the  separation  drew  near,  friends 
doing  their  best  to  make  her  forget  it,  bridesmaids — two 
at  least — making  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  a  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter,  however,  looked 
somewhat  graver  than  bridegrooms  are  expected  to  look. 

“  Was  he  thinking  of  another  such  gathering  at  which 
he  had  played  the  same  part wondered  Edith  Boyne. 
But  even  with  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  she  felt  a  wild 
wish  that  she  could  change  places  with  Winifred  Burton. 
To  have  had  his  eyes  bent  upon  her  as  they  were  once 
or  twice  bent  upon  the  sweet  shy  face  at  his  side  she 
would  have  been  content  to  take  the  consequences,  let 
them  be  what  they  might. 

Edith  seemed  the  merriest  of  the  party — to  all  but  one 


pair  of  sharp  little  eyes  ;  they  saw  that  she  was  acting  a 
part — as  Mabel  Vane  was  also  trying  to  do,  but  for  a  very 
different  motive.  But  Edith  Boyne’s  power  of  acting  was 
to  be  tested  more  than  it  had  been,  when  she  found  that 
she  had  not  yet  attained  complete  proficiency  in  the  art. 

When  at  length  Winifred  rose  from  the  table,  Edith 
experienced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  the 
innocent  girl,  who  had  been  always  such  a  good  friend 
to  her.  With  a  momentary  impulse  towards  the  right 
she  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  Winnie’s  arm,  exclaim¬ 
ing  almost  hysterically — 

“  No  ;  you  must  not  go  !” 

Every  one  looked  astonished  at  this  inopportune  exhi¬ 
bition.  There  seemed  to  be  almost  wild  entreaty  in  her 
voice  and  gesture. 

“  How  deeply  attached  she  is  to  our  Winnie  !”  thought 
Mabel,  choking  back  her  own  tears.  Then  she  c.irried 
off  Winnie  to  put  on  her  travelling  dress  with  a  laugh¬ 
ing  remark  that  she  must  not  be  pfiffed  up  with  the  idea 
that  they  couldn’t  exist  without  her — “  No,  indeed  !” 

“  Too  much  champagne  !”  whispered  Miss  Thorne 
to  her  brother,  with  a  little  nod  in  Edith’s  direction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  little  lady  estimated  Edith 
Boyne  at  her  true  value  from  the  very  first.  But  she  was — 
what  she  prided  herself  upon  being — a  shrewd  little  body 
who  knew  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  She 
had  had  the  good  sense  and  self-control  to  remain  pas¬ 
sive  during  the  first  stages  of  her  brother’s  admiration — 
before  he  had  made  Edith  Boyne  an  offer.  But  no  sooner 
was  she  aware  that  he  had  been  refused  than  she  used 
her  sharp  little  tongue  to  some  purpose. 

“  She  has  not  been  laying  siege  to  you  so  long  with 
the  intention  of  refusing  you  at  last,  John.  No,  no ; 
take  my  word  for  it,  my  young  lady  has  not  changed 
her  mind  without  weighty  reasons  for  so  doing.  A  more 
eligible  match  is  in  the  market.” 

And  when  Edith  suddenly  changed  her  tactics,  and 
once  more  threw  out  lures  to  attract  her  quondam  lover, 
the  little  lady  became  quite  triumphant  about  her  pene¬ 
tration. 

“  The  other  wouldn’t  be  caught,  my  dear  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  you  are  worth  baiting  for  again.  But  we  have 
grown  a  little  wiser,  haven’t  we,  John  ?  We  are  not  to 
be  caught  a  second  time.”  Then  she  ruthlessly  stripped 
the  gold  from  his  late  idol’s  hair,  the  eyebrows  from  her 
forehead,  and  the  colour  from  her  checks,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  havoc  she  made  with  the  young  lady’s  motives 
and  character. 

“  She  is  false,  John,  false  outside  and  in,  and  you  are 
a  very  lucky  man  to  make  such  an  escape.” 

John  Thorne  listened  and  grew  wiser,-  whether  it 
would  have  been  the  same  had  not  his  amour  prepre 
been  wounded,  is  another  question.  His  sister  was  too 
well  satisfied  to  know  that  her  end  was  gained  to  care 
to  inquire  closely  into  cause  and  effect.  “  It  would 
have  been  a  most  absurd  marriage,”  thought  the  little 
lady.  “  She  is  a  girl  compared  with  John,  and  it  would 
be  simply  ridiculous  for  him,  at  his  age,  to  marry  a  girl, 
especially  one  like  Edith  Boyne.  But  then  he  was  never 
over-burdened  with  sense  respecting  some  matters,’ poor 
soul.  The  only  thing  he  can  do  is  get  money — and 
hep  it !  No,  young  lady,  you  would  not  have  had  what 
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you  married  for,  after  all,  any  more  than  he  would  him¬ 
self,  so  it’s  just  as  well  as  it  is  for  you  both,  although 
you  can’t  see  it  now.” 

Edward  Maxwell  did  not  allow  much  time  for  senti¬ 
ment,  hurrying  off  his  bride  as  soon  as  she  made  her 
appearance.  A  certain  train  had  to  be  caught,  and  the 
quiet,  decided  way  with  which  he  managed  to  hasten 
matters,  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Miss  Thorne. 

“  Now  there  is  a  man,  if  you  please,”  was  her  little 
aside  to  her  brother.  “  He  is  not  the  man  to  love  a 
woman  without  being  able  to  give  the  best  of  reasons 
why ;  and  then  he  isn’t  to  be  twisted  round  her  finger. 
Winnie  won’t  try,  and  so  they  will  be  a  model  couple.” 

At  length  the  last  word  was  spoken,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  set  out  for  the  railway  station  in 
the  Thornes’  carriage.  It  was  over — they  were  gone. 

“  Gone !”  ejaculated  Edith  Boyne.  She  gazed  wildly 
round  the  room,  strayed  to  and  fro,  steadied  herself  a 
moment  by  catching  at  a  chair,  then  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  The  gentlemen  lifted  her  to  a  couch,  then 
obeyed  Miss  Thorne’s  hint,  and  went  out  to  the  lawn, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  the  ladies. 

“  Dear  Edith,”  murmured  Mabel,  her  own  tears  fall¬ 
ing  unchecked  now.  “  I  did  not  know  how  deep  her 
love  was.  Some  water,  please.” 

Miss  Thorne  quietly  poured  some  water  on  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  until  it  was  quite  saturated,  and  handed  it  to 
Mabel. 

“  Wipe  her  brow  and  cheeks  with  this,  my  dear. 
Not  too  lightly — the  friction  will  do  her  good.” 

Unconscious  Mabel  obeyed  at.  once,  and  already  had 
the  little  lady’s  handkerchief  begun  to  wear  a  myste¬ 
riously  streaked  appearance ,  when,  with  a  sob  and  a 
gasp,  Edith  revived. 

“  Don’t — I  am  quite  well  now,”  she  said,  somewhat 
crossly,  thrusting  her  affectionate  attendant  away. 

“  She  is  sharp,  too  ;  pretty  nearly  as  sharp  as  I  am 
myself,”  thought  Miss  Thorne,  when  Edith  politely,  but 
firmly,  refused  to  let  her  have  the  handkerchief  again. 

“  No,  I  really  couldn’t  think  of  it,  my  dear  Miss 
Thorne ;  it  is  so  wet  that  it  would  quite  spoil  your 
pretty  dress.  I  will  get  you  another  directly,  and  have 
this  washed.”  And  away  she  ran  with  it  to  her  own 
room.  But  a  servant  brought  the  promised  handkerchief, 
with  the  message  that  Miss  Boyne  thought  her  head 
would  be  better  if  she  remained  quiet  in  her  room  for 
an  hour  or  so. 

“  Oh,  it  is  a  headache  now  !”  thought  Miss  Thorne, 
with  a  sagacious  little  nod  of  the  head.  “  She  does  not 
look  the  kind  of  girl  to  be  liable  to  headaches  and  faint¬ 
ing  fits  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  excessive  affection  for 
Winnie  has  brought  them  on  now.  What  is  it,  young 
lady  ?  Envy — ^jealousy  ?  Anything  but  excessive  affec¬ 
tion,  of  that  I  feel  quite  assured  !” 

The  rest  of  the  party  seemed  to  have  no  suspicion 
that  Edith  Boyne’s  ebullition  was  anything  more  than 
an  inopportune  display  of  feeling,  and  giving  no  more 
thought  to  her,  set  to  work  to  pass  the  time  according 
to  their  several  inclinations.  Clara  Westall,  who  did 
not  see  anything  to  be  sad  about  when  there  was  a  dear 
with  just  the  moustache  and  beard  of  just  the  colour  she 
doted  on,  ready  to  flirt  and  be  flirted  with,  was  sud¬ 


denly  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  down  to  the  water 
side.  Mabel  assented,  and  they  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Graham.  When  they  got  to  the  desired  spot,  where 
Clara  could  pose  very  prettily  against  the  balustrade,  and 
go  into  raptures  about  anything  and  everything,  Mabel 
proved  a  friend  indeed  by  her  abstraction  and  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  what  was  going  on  around  her. 

Mrs.  Burton  drew  Miss  Thorne’s  hand  under  her 
arm. 

“  Do  you  feel  inclined  for  a  little  fresh  air,  my  dear  ? 
Come,  Mr.  Thorne,  we  sober  folk  will  keep  in  the 
shade,  and  I  must  try  not  to  bore  you  with  my  low 
spirits.  Between  ourselves.  I’ve  had  enough  to  do  to 
behave  respectably  so  far.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  tears  glittered  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
soft  colour  suffused  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Burton  had  never, 
perhaps,  looked  more  attractive  than  she  did  at  that 
moment.  The  parting  had  left  a  tender,  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  upon  her  face  which  was  especially  becoming ; 
and,  moreover,  she  was  dressed  with  extreme  good  taste, 
a  fact  not  to  be  ignored  at  middle  life  ;  wearing  a  silver- 
grey  dress,  and  the  prettiest  conceivable  point  lace  apology 
for  a  cap  resting  upon  her  brown  hair,  which,  indeed, 
needed  no  covering.  A  bonnie,  bright,  good-tempered- 
looking  matron  she  was — better-looking  than  many  a 
girl  of  twenty ;  and  John  Thorne  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  aware  of  the  fact.  At  any  rate  his  tone  grew 
very  tender  and  sympathising,  and  he  seemed  quite 
grateful  to  his  little  sister  when  she  said  that  she  felt 
quite  enough  at  home  to  go  indoors  and  take  her  usual 
afternoon  nap. 

In  about  an  hour  Edith  Boyne  returned  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  quite  refreshed  and  radiant  again. 

“  Where  are  all  the  people  ?”  she  exclaimed  gaily,  as 
she  entered  and  found  only  Miss  Thorne  on  a  couch, 
where  she  had  made  herself  comfortable  amongst  the 
pillows. 

“  You  will  find  them  in  the  garden,  my  dear,”  replied 
the  little  lady  graciously.  For  certain  signs  and  symp¬ 
toms  had  quite  set  her  mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  the 
present  state  of  her  brother’s  sentiments  for  Edith,  and 
she  was  prepared  to  be  more  friendly  towards  the  girl. 
In  fact,  she  would  never  have  had  any  ill-will  towards 
her  had  not  John  Thorne  been  in  question.  Miss  Thorne 
had  a  great  respect  for  power  of  almost  any  kind,  and 
this  young  head  had  proved  very  nearly  a  match  for  her 
old  one.  So  long  as  their  interests  did  not  clash,  she 
was  not  inclined  to  interfere  with  Edith’s  little  plans. 

Edith  stepped  airily  out  to  the  verandah  and  looked 
about  her.  Mr.  Thorne  and  his  hostess  were  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  in  the  shady  part  of  the  lawn,  and  the 
younger  party  chatting,  laughing,  and  flirting  tho  time 
away  lower  down  by  the  river.  Edith  joined  the  elder 
couple,  but  her  attempts  at  conversation  met  with  very 
little  response,  and,  after  two  or  three  turns  with  them, 
she  was  no  little  surprised  to  receive  a  gentle  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Thome  that  “  perhaps  she  would  like  to  join 
the  young  people ;  they  seemed  very  merry  down  there.” 

She  glanced  sharply  at  his  conscious  face,  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Burton,  who  looked  rather  more  rosy  and  smiling  than 
usual.  Was  it  possible?  Was  he  to  slip  through  her  fingers 
in  way  ?  It  was  in  no  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind 
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that  she  took  Mr.  Thorne’s  hint  and  left  him  alone  with 
his  new  flame. 

The  wooing  went  calmly  and  evenly  on,  as  middle- 
aged  wooings  should,  although  the  lady  felt  somewhat 
astonished  at  her  unlooked-for  position.  It  had  come 
upon  her  so  very  unexpectedly.  But  after  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  idea  as  it  was  at  first  presented  to  her,  she 
began  to  take  more  kindly  to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  it  really  might  turn  out  a  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangement  for  both  parties.  When  Mabel  married,  as 
of  course  in  time  she  would  do,  Mrs.  Burton  would  be 
left  quite  alone,  and  to  become  mistress  of  Thorne  Hall 
was,  to  say  the  least,  desirable.  She  glanced  from  his 
heavy  fiice  to  his  gouty  feet.  “  The  Hall  had  its  draw¬ 
backs,  to  be  sure.  But  one  must  not  be  too  particular. 

I  can’t  expect  everything  at  my  age.  A  love  match  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  now  ;  but  I  can  and 
will  try  to  behave  as  I  ought  to  a  man  who  gives  me 
such  a  position.” 

So  she  laughed  pleasantly  at  his  somewhat  ponderous 
love  speeches,  and  spoke  just  as  she  felt. 

“  Of  course,  you  and  I  have  got  past  the  age  of 
romance,  John  but  I  really  do  think  we  may  jog  down¬ 
hill  very  comfortably  together.  Winnie  can’t  object,  I 
think,  and  I  can  see  no  other  obstacle  to  prevent  our 
marrying.  I  really  do  think  it  will  be  a  more  sensible 
plan  than  the  other,  although  I  honestly  wished  to  see 
Edith  Boyne  engaged  to  you  at  the  time.  And  worldly 
wise  as  Mrs.  Burton  gave  herself  the  credit  for  being,  it 
had  never  once  occurred  to  her  to  make  any  plans  for 
herself.  “  Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  she  went  on,  “  I 
always  liked  Edith  Boyne,  and  I  think  just  the  same  or 
her  now.  She  is  too  young  for  you,  that’s  all.” 

John  Thorne  rather  winced  under  his  ladylove’s 
straightforward,  matter-of-fact  way  of  putting  the  case. 
He  did  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  he  was  past  the 
age  for  romance,  and  too  old  for  Edith  Boyne.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  talking  a  little  sentiment  with  the 
comely — nay,  for  her  age,  handsome  and  young-looking 
widow.  But  when  he  attempted  a  little  tender  romance 
about  strewing  her  path  with  roses  and  wrapping  her 
about  with  the  warmth  of  his  love,  she  replied — 

“  My  dear  John,  I  like  a  tidy  path  ;  nothing  annoys 
me  more  than  a  litter  of  leaves  ;  and  as  to  warmth, 
there’s  nothing  like  fleecy  at  our  age,  take  my  word  for 
it.” 

But  she  laughed  out  so  merrily  as  she  spoke,  showing 
her  pretty  dimples  and  white  teeth,  looking  so  altogether 
attractive,  that  his  admiration  did  not  diminish.  Besides, 
there  was  not  in  reality  a  bit  more  romance  in  John 
Thorne’s  composition  than  in  Sarah  Burton’s,  only  he 
liked  to  keep  up  the  fiction  as  belonging  to  what  he  did 
not  possess — youth. 

“  A  more  bonnie  and  proper  wife  you  could  not  have 
found,  had  you  searched  the  three  kingdoms  through  !” 


said  John  Thorne’s  little  sister,  when  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  to  impart  the  news  to  her.  And  promptly 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  giving  Mrs.  Burton  a  sharp, 
bird-like  little  peck  of  a  ki_s.  “  A  very  bonnie  and 
proper  wife,”  she  repeated,  nodding  her  head  approv¬ 
ingly  at  her  brother.  “  The  most  sensible  thing  you 
have  done  for  many  a  long  day,  John,  As  for  you, 
Sarah,  my  dear,  I  heartily  wish  you  the  happiness  you 
deserve  !’’ 

John  Thorne  would  rather  have  had  his  doing  a  sen¬ 
sible  thing  represented  as  the  rule  instead  of  the  excep¬ 
tion,  However,  people  should  see  that  he  knew  how 
to  rule  a  wife  as  well  as  choose  one  they  should  find 
he  had  sense  enough  for  that.  And  so,  indeed,  it  proved, 
for  he  possessed  a  very  strong  will,  if  not  a  strong 
intellect. 

When  Edith  Boyne  joined  the  younger  party  she  found 
that  the  pretty  chatterbox  of  seventeen  was  now  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  attention  which  had^  been  before  devoted 
to  herself,  and  her  temper  did  not  improve  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Any  one’s  admiration  would  have  been  welcome 
just  then  as  a  salve  to  her  wounded  vanity,  and  this 
stranger  was  a  gentleman,  fine-looking,  and,  for  all  she 
knew,  otherwise  eligible.  But  vain  were  her  endeavours 
to  attract  now.  Women  who  get  up  scenes  were  not  to 
Mr.  Graham’s  taste.  And,  besides,  Clara  Westall  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  patter  of  small-talk.  No  matter  to  that 
young  lady  if  his  admiration  was  of  a  mushroom  cha¬ 
racter,  and  he  had  an  hour  or  two  previously  paid 
homage  to  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Black  eyes  were 
paramount  now,  and  their  possessor  made  the  most  of 
the  occasion.  Mabel  was  absent,  dispirited,  and  care¬ 
less  about  letting  it  be  seen  that  she  was  so  now  that 
Winnie  had  departed.  .She  stood  silent  and  apart  from 
the  others,  her  eyes  heavy  with  tears,  and  her  whole 
attitude  dejected.  Both  she  and  Edith  were,  for  very 
difierent  reasons,  heartily  glad  when  the  afternoon  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  guests  had  at  length  taken  their  depar¬ 
ture.  Then  the  three  declared  themselves  tired,  each 
being  glad  to  separate  from  the  others,  and  retire  to 
her  own  room.  Mabel  simply  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
like  a  child  as  she  was.  Mrs.  Burton  sat  long  looking 
out  into  the  moonlight ;  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
thoroughly  realising  the  absence  of  the  child  who  had 
ever  been  such  a  loving,  docile  companion.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  too,  she  gave  a  thought  to  her  own  new 
prospects. 

How  did  the  night  pass  with  Edith  Boyne  ?  She 
was  found  the  next  morning  half  delirious,  and  in  such 
a  high  state  of  fever  as  to  frighten  Mrs.  Burton. 

The  doctor  called  in  puzzled  a  little  over  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  then  pronounced  the  patient  to  be  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  nervous  excitement.  But  she  ap¬ 
peared  fo  have  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and  with 
care  and  quiet  would  soon  rally. 
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MY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTODIOG RAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NON  0  M  N  I  S  M  O  R  I  A  R. 

The  unwonted  fatigue  of  my  walk  from  Bruges, 
though  only  a  matter  of  twelve  miles,  secured  me 
a  sound  night’s  rest.  I  was  in  no  hurry,  however,  to 
rise  on  the  following  morning.  There  was  ample  time 
to  do  what  I  had  to  do,  and  in  the  meanwhile  there 
were  still  a  few  francs  to  be  disposed  of — enough  to 
provide  me  with  another  breakfast  and  dinner,  if  I  denied 
myself  the  choicer  wines.  It  was  a  deprivation,  but 
luck  was  against  me,  and  vin  ordinaire  was  better  than 
water  and  much  better  than  nothing.  Latterly  I  had 
drunk  more  freely  than  had  been  my  practice  for  some 
years  past.  In  my  palmy  days  I  seldom  exceeded  three 
or  four  glasses  of  wine  with  my  dinner,  hut  was  very 
particular  as  to  age  and  flavour.  On  this  my  last  day  I 
should  have  liked  to  bid  farewell  to  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  in  a  bumper  of  generous  Burgundy,  but,  as 
it  happened,  a  thin  Bordeaux  must  do  duty  instead, 
though  a  poor  beverage  to  give  zest  to  kindly  senti¬ 
ments. 

All  that  forenoon  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  coma. 
I  went  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  who  is  half-con¬ 
scious  that  he  is  dreaming.  There  was  something  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  to  be  done,  I  knew,  within  the  next 
few  hours,  but  it  took  no  definite  shape,  and  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  forming  plans  for  the  future,  and  thinking  what 
I  should  do — say,  with  £  10,000 — if  anybody  chanced  to 
leave  me  such  a  sum.  To  resign  it  to  my  creditors  was 
no  part  of  my  vision,  nor  did  I  for  the  moment  remem¬ 
ber  that  any  such  obstructions  stood  between  me  and 
the  fruition  of  a  fortune. 

After  partaking  of  a  frugal  breakfast — for  I  reserved 
the  bulk  of  my  little  “  all  ”  for  a  light  and  judicious 
repast  upon  the  Digne — I  sallied  forth.  Five  francs  fifty 
centimes,  that  was  my  worldly  wealth,  all  told,  as  I  left 
the  scrubby  tavern  in  which  I  had  slept  and  broken  my 
fast — the  bad  coin  I  had  slipped  into  a  box  at  the  door 
of  a  church,  "‘pour  rentretien  de  realise."  It  was  not 
much  for  a  partner  in  the  prosperous  firm  of  Overreach, 
Gullem,  and  Co.,  Limited,  but  it  certainly  occupied 
my  thoughts  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  would  have 
done  a  few — very  few — years  previously.  Once  or 
twice  I  half  resolved  to  call  upon  the  consul  or  the 
English  clergyman,  and  ask  for  a  passage  to  England,  if 
there  was  no  work  to  be  had  in  Ostond,  but  I  shrank 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  my  poverty,  from  the 
examination  to  which  I  should  be  subjected,  from  the 
chance  of  refusal.  Besides,  what  could  I  do  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  without  friends  and  without 
capital  ?  I  felt  too  lazy  to  take  much  trouble  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  listlessly  sauntered  up  and  down  that 
noble  sea-wall,  or  lounged  on  one  of  the  benches,  until 
the  sea  air,  combined  with  weariness  of  mind  and  body. 


suggested  an  adjournment  to  the  Kursaal,  where  I  had 
deposited  my  knapsack,  no  longer  a  heavy  burden. 

Even  with  a  well-filled  purse  it  is  not  an  easy  mattei 
to  order  a  dinner  for  one  in  which  variety  and  harmony 
shall  both  be  artistically  maintained.  The  difficulty  is 
immensely  increased  when  the  feat  has  to  be  accomplished 
with  an  expenditure  limited  to  four  shillings  and  two¬ 
pence,  exclusive  of  attendance.  It  occupied  me,  there¬ 
fore,  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations  and  combinations,  and  at  the  last  all  that  I 
could  devise  was  a  banquet  of  exceedingly  modest  pro¬ 
portions.  Half-a-dozen  oysters,  cutlets  <1  /a  Soubise,  and 
an  omelette,  vvith  a  half-bottle  of  wine,  and  the  indis¬ 
pensable  demi-tasse,  but,  alas  !  without  a  gloria,  was  the 
utmost  I  could  arrange  as  a  farewell  offering  to  my 
senses.  A  question  then  arose  as  to  the  appropriate 
wine.  The  oysters  demanded  a  white  wine,  the  cutlets 
preferred  a  red,  but  only  one  could  be  gratified.  It  was 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  chance,  and  a  franc  spun 
in  the  air,  and  deftly  caught,  decided  in  favour  of  Chablis. 
I  could  not  have  been  thirsty,  and  yet  my  throat  felt 
strangely  parched,  and  it  was  with  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  surfeit  that  I  continued  to  swallow  a  couple 
of  mouthfuls  of  mutton,  for  never  did  a  half-bottle  take 
so  much  time  to  itself.  It  lasted  me  fully  half-an-hour 
after  the  omelette  had  been  removed.  The  coffee,  too, 
must  have  been  unusually  hot,  for  I  sat  there  sipping  and 
dreaming  till  the  sun  had  nearly  completed  his  day’s 
journey  across  the  heavens.  Giving  the  waiter  my  last 
half-franc,  I  at  length  rose  from  table,  strapped  on  my 
knapsack,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  harbour. 

As  I  strode  along,  my  brain  confused  with  broken 
images,  which  danced  before  my  mental  vision  like  the 
bits  of  stick  and  straw  and  refuse  which  March  gusts 
whirl  round  in  dizzy  eddies  at  the  corners  of  our  streets, 
I  observed  a  heap  of  ballast  lying  by  the  wayside. 
Selecting  six  or  seven  stones,  of  the  size  of  my  fist,  I 
packed  them  into  my  knapsack,  and  again  walked  hur¬ 
riedly  on  towards  the  head  of  the  pier. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  September.  The  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  a  burnished  mirror.  Not  a  breath  rippled  its 
surface.  Half-a-dozen  cable-lengths  or  so  from  the 
pier-head  a  screw  pleasure  yacht  was  lying  at  anchor, 
sitting  buoyantly  on  the  waters  like  a  sea-fowl.  The 
sun  was  already  sinking  beneath  the  horizon.  Its  level 
beams  gilded  the  western  ocean,  while  roseate  hues 
overspread  the  sky.  There  was  not  a  human  being  on 
the  pier,  not  a  human  form  within  sight.  The  stillness 
of  the  scene  stole  gently  over  my  soul,  and  filled  it  with 
thoughts  of  love  and  peace.  The  foolish  dream  of 
duality  melted  like  a  morning  mist  beneath  the  rays  of 
a  July  sun.  It  was  I  myself,  I,  who  was  about  to  take 
the  fatal  plunge.  Never  again  would  that  sun,  now 
setting,  rise  for  me,  with  all  its  light,  and  warmth,  and 
loveliness.  All  at  once  my  mother  seemed  to  stand 
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before  me,  smiling  sweetly  and  sadly  as  she  used  to  do 
in  the  bygone  times  when  I  lay  upon  the  couch  a  weak, 
and  sickly  child.  The  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes.  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  earnestly  implored  pardon  for  my 
meJitated  crime.  Never  before  had  I  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “  to  wrestle  in  prayer.” 
Now,  indeed,  I  strove  and  wrestled  for  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  for  help  in  my  present  straits,  for  guidance 
through  the  future. 

By  degrees  the  passion  of  despair  and  sorrow  sub¬ 
sided.  1  rose  from  the  ground,  and  even  brushed  the 
dust  off  my  knees.  'I  hen  taking  the  stones  out  of  my 
knapsack,  I  dropped  them  one  by  one  into  the  sea,  and 
grimly  smiled  to  see  them  go  plump  down  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  cleft  waters  closed  over  them  as  if  they  would 
never  give  up  their  trust.  With  a  fluttering  heart,  and 
yet  in  peace  and  hopefulness,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps. 
Suddenly  I  stopped — I  had  well-nigh  trodden  upon  a 
beetle  that  seemed  to  have  lost  its  way,  and  was  wander¬ 
ing  about  without  purpose  or  method.  I  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  meaning  to  set  it  down  near  the  ballast  heap  by 
the  harbour  side.  The  poor  insect,  misconceiving  my 
intention,  turned  sharply  round  to  run  away,  and  in  so 
doing  fell  through  a  chink  in  the  planks  into  the  sea 
below.  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  fright  I  threw  myself 
on  my  face  and  peered  down  into  the  water.  A  dark 
speck  was  battling  for  life.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
I  shredded  off  a  long  broad  strip  of  wood  with  my  pen¬ 
knife,  damaging  the  blade  beyond  all  recovery,  and 
dropped  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  struggling  insect. 
How  eagerly  did  I  strain  my  eyes  to  watch  the  result ! 
The  two  floating  objects  naturally  drew  together,  and 
the  beetle  instinctively  clutched  at  its  neighbour.  How 
hard  it  struggled  to  draw  itself  out  of  the  water  !  Again 
and  again  it  fell  back,  but  only  to  renew  the  attempt. 
A  drowning  man  striving  to  climb  on  to  the  keel  of  a 
capsized  boat  could  not  have  shown  more  constancy, 
more  caution,  more  persistence.  At  last  it  succeeded, 
and  stood  in  comparative  safety  upon  the  wood.  My 
heart  beat  with  joy  and  expectation.  For  a  minute  or 
so  the  insect  rested  itself  and  gathered  its  strength  to¬ 
gether.  Little  by  little  it  opened  its  wings  as  if  to  dry 
them,  then  spreading  them  out  boldly,  it  flew  upon 
one  of  the  supports  of  the  pier,  and  was  safe. 

“  I  accept  the  omen  !”  I  cried,  and,  lightly  springing 
up,  pursued  my  way,  buoyant  with  hope,  and  sustained 
with  the  belief  that  the  Gracious  Power  in  whose  eyes 
a  beetle’s  life  had  been  precious  would  not  abandon  a 
human  being,  endowed  with  reason  and  intrusted  with 
a  soul,  to  a  miserable  death  by  staivation.  Presently  I 
observed  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder  a  smart  gig, 
manned  by  Imglish  sailors.  No  doubt  it  was  there  when 
I  passed  before,  but  I  had  then  no  eyes  for  material 
objects.  The  boatswain  was  standing  on  the  pier,  appa¬ 
rently  waiting  for  a  bluff',  jolly-looking  man,  evidently 
the  captain,  who  was  approaching  with  hurried  steps. 

“  Well,  Wilkins,”  he  shouted  while  still  at  some 
distance,  “  have  you  got  a  man  for  me  ?” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  other,  touching  his  hat  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of  his  superior.  “  I  have  tried 
every  public-house  in  the  town,  I  believe,  but  not  a  soul 
will  ship  for  that  job.” 


“Aset  of  idle, skulking  loafers !”  exclaimed  the  skipper. 
“  Why,  the  consul  tells  me  there  is  a  sccre  of  English¬ 
men  in  the  town  who  don’t  know  in  the  morning  where 
they  will  dine  that  day.” 

“  They  mostly  dine  off  schnaps,  sir,”  rejoined  the 
boatswain.  “  I  said  all  I  knew,  but  it  warn’t  no  use. 
A  free  passage,  lots  of  liquor,  and  nuflin  to  do  is  what 
they  wants.” 

“They  be  hanged  !  But  what’s  to  be  done,  Wilkins  ? 
His  lordship  says  he  means  to  breakfast  in  Southampton 
to-morrow  morning,  if  he  has  to  ’tend  to  the  fires  him¬ 
self,  and  if  he  says  it,  by -  ho  will  do  it !’’ 

Mr.  Wilkins  scratched  his  head  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly  puzzled. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  I,  raising  my  hat — sc 
hard  is  it  to  drive  out  our  second  nature — “  I  could  not 
help  overhearing  what  you  said.  If  it  is  work  that  a 
landsman  can  do,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  chance.” 

Lieutenant  Jones,  R.N.,  commander  of  the  Marquis 
of  Forecastle’s  crack  steam  yacht  Guillemot,  looked  me 
up  and  down  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face  before  he 
troubled  himself  to  reply. 

“  l.et  us  sec  your  hands,”  he  said.  “  Soft — never  done 
an  honest  day’s  work  this  side  of  the  Deluge.  Won’t 
do,  my  man.” 

“  Give  me  a  trial,  sir,”  I  persisted.  “  My  hands  may 
be  soft,  but  I  am  as  strong  as  most  men,  and  good  will 
is  sometimes  better  than  a  horny  hand.” 

“  You  are  about  right  there,”  he  answered.  “The 
devil  of  it  is  I  have  no  choice.  Y ou  have  not  been  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  I  can  tell  from  your  voice  and 
language,  and  hang  me  if  I  like  to  take  advantage  of  a 
man  because  he  is  down  in  the  world.” 

“  You  will  do  me  a  great  kindness,  sir,”  I  said,  “  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  work  my  passage  across.  I  don’t 
ask  for  anything  beyond  a  crust  of  bread.” 

“  Well,  if  you  think  you  can  do  a  stoker’s  work  for  a 
whole  night.  I’ll  take  you,  but  mind  you,  my  fine  fellow, 
no  shamming  Abraham  after  you  are  under  way.  I  can’t 
string  you  up — more’s  the  pity — but  I’ll  give  you  a  taste 
of  the  rope’s  end  that  you  won’t  forget  in  a  hurry.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  I  said,  “  I  am  content  to  bide  by 
that  agreement.  You  shall  have  no  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.” 

“  Come  along,  then.’’ 

With  these  words  he  descended  the  ladder,  followed 
by  the  boatswain,  who  again  was  followed  by  me.  On 
entering  the  boat  I  was  proceeding  to  take  my  place  in  the 
stern-sheets  beside  the  captain,  when  Mr.Wilkins  caught 
me  by  the  collar  and  well-nigh  flung  me  overboard. 

“  Hang  the  lubber  !”  he  growled  between  his  teeth. 
“  He  don’t  know  the  bow  of  a  boat  when  he  sees  it !” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said,  again  raising  my  hat. 
“  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  at  the  moment.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  stared  in  astonishment,  the  men  looked 
up  and  grinned,  as  I  stumbled  over  them  on  my  way  to 
the  bow. 

“  Shove  off!”  cried  the  boatswain.  “  Give  way  !” 

In  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  on  board  the  Guillemot, 
and  speedily  furnished  with  a  working  dress,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  sick  stoker.  My  duties  commenced  at  once. 

“  Easy,  easy,  mate !”  said  the  engineer,  as  he  noticed 
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my  amateur  zeal.  “  If  you  blow  off  the  steam  at  that 
rate,  you’ll  have  none  left  when  you  want  it.” 

Being  a  civil,  good-natured  fellow,  he  showed  me  how 
to  husband  my  strength,  and  warned  me  that  I  should 
find  it  no  child’s  play.  Nor  indeed  did  I.  The  heat 
was  simply  awful.  A  salamander  would  have  sung  out, 
as  I  did,  for  water.  If  I  touched  a  drop  I  must  have 
drunk  a  gallon  that  night,  and  until  then  I  had  always 
regarded  water  as  an  excellent  external  application,  but 
quite  unfit  for  the  interior  of  a  rational  and  civilised  being. 
My  arms  and  back,  too,  ached  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
fancied  they  were  black  and  blue  and  swollen  to  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions.  My  eyes  were  burnt  out  of  my  head, 
and  I  verily  believe  the  skin  of  my  face  would  have  cracked 
like  varnish  had  I  not  acted  upon  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
my  friend  the  engineer,  and  rubbed  it  over  with  coal- 
dust,  to  form  a  sort  of  screen.  Even  with  that  precau¬ 
tion  the  skin  peeled  off  for  days  afterwards  and  hung  in 
small  tatters,  as  if  to  scare  away  the  birds  from  building 
in  my  beard. 

I  was  quite  happy,  however.  It  was  hard  work,  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  not  strictly  “  genteel.”  But,  anyhow,  it  was 
considerably  better  than  having  a  hermit  crab  domiciled 
in  one’s  nose,  a  colony  of  shrimps  burrowing  into  one’s 
eyes,  and  a  sole  or  whiting  nibbling  at  one’s  ear.  And 
when  morning  broke  I  should  be  in  British  waters,  under 
the  lee  of  the  island  home  of  the  Englishman.  A  glorious 
heritage,  and  all  that  was  ever  likely  to  fall  to  my  share. 
If  my  country  could  not  be  proud  of  me,  I  was  at  that 
moment  exceedingly  proud  of  my  country,  and  longed 
once  more  to  set  a  foot  on  that  soil  on  which  the  slave’s 
fetters  open  of  themselves  and  fall  to  the  ground.  True, 
in  my  case  the  reverse  might  happen,  and  “  Prison  and 
wwrders  for  the  Grxme”  might  be  the  first  salutation 
that  greeted  my  return  to  my  native  land.  No  ;  I  would 
not  believe  that  I  had  been  saved  from  suicide  merely  to 
be  punished  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Heaven  had 
work  for  me  to  do.  The  marquis  would  probably  re¬ 
mark  the  difference  of  my  mien  and  language  in  the 

morning  to  that  of  a  common  stoker,  and -  Splash 

came  a  bucket  of  water  over  me. 

“  Wake  up,  mate  !  Put  on  some  coals, and  look  sharp  ! 
Time  enough  to  sleep  when  you  go  ashore !  What  a 
lazy  lubber  it  is,  to  be  sure  !” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ENGLAND,  HOME,  AND  BEAUTY. 

The  noble  IMarquis  of  Forecastle  was  not  destined  to 
be  my  patron.  His  lordship  failed  to  be  struck  by 
the  superiority  of  my  manners  and  language  to  those  of 
ordinary  stokers,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  never 
made  aware  of  my  existence.  Half-a-crown  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  breakfast  of  far  bacon  and  bread,  w'ith  a  huge 
bowl  of  brown  coffee  a  rAnglaise,  rewarded  my  exer¬ 
tions  and  compensated  for  my  sufferings  in  the  Black 
Hole.  As  I  was  about  to  let  myself  down  into 
the  boat  that  was  to  take  me  ashore,  I  stepped  up  to 
the  captain  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  me.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  attention, 
and  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  myself. 


“  I  really  don’t  know,  sir,”  I  answered  ;  “  I  must 
try  to  get  work  of  some  kind — I  don’t  care  how  humble 
it  is.” 

He  shook  his  head.  The  mere  labour  market,  he 
said,  was  already  overstocked.  “  Besides,”  he  added 
with  a  smile,  “  I  don’t  think  manual  labour  is  quite  in 
your  line.  What  have  you  done  before  ?  I  don’t  want 
to  pry  into  your  secrets,  but  I  know  that  a  man  may  be 
uncommon  hard-a-port,  and  yet  be  as  honest  and  skilful 
as  his  neighbours.” 

“  I  am  a  good  linguist,”  I  replied,  evading  his  ques¬ 
tion,  but  appropriating  his  implied  compliment  by  a  bow, 
“  and  I  understand  the  routine  of  an  office,  book-keeping, 
and  so  forth.” 

“  H’m  !  Have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  testimonials  from  any  of  your  former  employers  ?” 

“  I  have  never  been  in  any  man’s  employ,”  I  answered, 
drawing  myself  up.  “  I  was  in  business  on  my  own 
account  until  I  was  ruined  by  those  rascals  Overreach, 
Gullem,  and  Co.,  Limited.  Since  then  I  have  starved 
in  teaching  English  to  German  pupils.” 

“  Rascals  !”  shrieked  the  captain,  clenching  his  fists. 
“  D — d  rascals,  you  mean.  If  ever  I  catch  any  one  of 
those  infernal  scoundrels.  I’ll  make  him  walk  the  plank, 
or  my  name’s  not  Peter  Jones.  Well,  my  man,  ask  for 
me  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  at  Southampton,  about  one  o’clock, 
and  I’ll  see  if  I  can  lend  you  a  helping  hand.  What’s 
your  name,  by  the  way  ?” 

“  John  Markham,  sir,”  I  said,  quite  involuntarily,  but 
the  winged  words  had  flown,  and  John  Markham  I 
have  remained  to  this  very  hour.  Touching  my  hat  and 
again  expressing  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  I  took 
leave  of  Lieutenant  Jones  and  went  over  the  side,  and 
so  ashore. 

Punctually  at  one  o’clock  I  repaired  to  Radley’s  Hotel, 
and  was  shown  into  the  coffee-room,  where  I  found  my 
patron  “worrying”  a  steak  with  seaman  ike  appetite. 
Bidding  me  sit  down  and  join  him,  he  told  me  that  there 
was  a  clerkship  vacant  in  one  of  the  large  steam  com¬ 
panies’  offices,  and  that  he  had  mentioned  my  name  to 
the  managing  director,  who  happened  to  be  very  intimate 
with  the  Marquis  of  Forecastle,  and  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  his  lordship  on  short  cruises  along  the  French 
and  linglish  coasts.  Not  to  be  tedious.  Lieutenant 
Jones’s  recommendation  sufficed  to  procure  me  a  trial, 
during  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  give  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  my  employers.  I  was,  therefore,  permanently 
engaged  on  a  salary  of  ;^8o  a  year,  with  certain  pro¬ 
spective  advantages. 

My  duties  brought  me  much  in  contact  with  Belgian 
and  German  emigrants  bound  for  the  United  States. 
There  was  also  a  small  sprinkling  of  French  adven¬ 
turers,  chiefly  Protestants,  but  the  former  impressed  me 
the  more  favourably  as  having  a  better  chance  of  success 
in  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation.  The  Frenchmen 
had  been  for  the  most  part  small  shopkeepers,  and, 
having  failed  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  were  on  their 
way  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  the  western  world,  with 
probably  worse  results.  The  condition  of  the  women 
and  children  was  in  nearly  every  case  truly  deplorable. 
Badly  clad,  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  superfluities  of 
any  kind,  some  of  them  barely  possessing  a  change  of 
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linen.  Though  not  much  given  to  the  melting  mood,  I 
could  scarce  refrain  from  tears  on  beholding  the  squalid 
misery  of  these  poor  castaways.  By  degrees  I  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  wife  of  the  managing  director  in  the 
hopeless  wretchedness  of  these  forlorn  wayfarers  over 
the  pathless  ocean,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  an 
association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  cases  of 
urgent  distress,  to  which  I  was  unanimously  elected 
honorary  secretary.  The  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  my 
neighbours  was  a  novel  sensation,  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  delightful.  The  rescue  of  the  poor  beetle 
on  the  Ostend  pier  was  the  first  example  of  benevolence 
I  had  ever  manifested,  so  far  as  my  memory  served  me, 
and  I  could  not  think  enough  of  it.  I  sometimes  half 
expected  that  a  stately  prince  or  lovely  princess  would 
drive  up  to  the  office-door  in  a  carriage  and  four  and 
acclaim  me  as  their  deliverer.  Somehow  I  came  to  regard 
my  present  post  as  a  reward  for  that  good  action,  and 
found  myself  calculating  by  the  rule  of  three  what  sort 
of  recompense  I  should  obtain  for  assisting  these  foreign 
emigrants. 

My  fellow  clerks  were,  for  the  most  part,  my  juniors, 
so  that  our  mutual  relations  were  rather  respectful  than 
cordial.  In  some  respects  this  was  much  to  my  advan¬ 
tage,  because,  though  steady  enough  during  office  hours, 
they  were  addicted  to  loose  and  vulgar  pastimes  when 
left  to  themselves.  They  were  particularly  fond  of 
practical  jokes,  and  of  playing  off  pointless  tricks  upon 
one  another.  Their  humour  was  of  the  grinning- 
through-a-horse-collar  order,  except  when  it  bordered 
on  obscenity.  Their  reading  was  apparently  confined 
to  the  comic  papers  and  lii/i's  Life ;  their  conversation 
being  enlivened  by  stale  jokes  from  Punch  whenever  it 
wandered  from  the  prize  ring  and  the  latest  betting. 
They  would  laugh,  too,  in  a  noisy,  boisterous,  gusty 
manner  about  nothing  at  all ;  throwing  about  their  body 
or  kicking  up  their  legs,  and  generally  comporting  them¬ 
selves  like  pasteboard  clowns  worked  by  a  piece  of 
string.  In  short,  they  were  snobs — unadulterated,  un¬ 
mitigated  snobs.  It  would  have  been  nothing  had  they 
merely  been  rough  and  unpolished,  nor  have  I  ever 
troubled  myself  about  a  man’s  parentage  if  he  were 
himself  a  companionable  person  with  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  a  gentleman.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  a  man  to  come  of 
gentle  blood,  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  certain  degree 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  to  have  lived  in  a 
serene  social  atmosphere,  untroubled  by  sordid  fears 
and  anxieties.  It  is  beyond  all  question  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  good  start  in  a  long  race  against  numerous 
and  formidable  competitors.  If  you  would  move  the 
world,  a  firm  standing-point  is  indispensable.  These 
are  simple  truisms,  but  a  man  may  pass  very  comfort¬ 
ably  and  successfully  through  life  without  having  a 
drop  of  blue  blood  in  his  veins,  only  he  must  display  a 
kind  heart,  great  good-nature,  and  a  considerate  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  his  neighbours. 
As  for  the  “  gentility  ”  about  which  so  much  nonsense 
has  been  written,  I  have  always  held  with  “  rare  Ben 
Jonson  ”  that  it  is 

“  •  *  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing 

From  dead  men’s  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours 
Unless  you  make  or  bold  it.” 
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Entertaining  these  views,  I  should  have  been  quite 
willing  to  have  associated  on  friendly  terms  with  my 
fellow  clerks  had  they  been  capable  of  rational  converse 
and  amusement.  At  my  then  time  of  life,  and  after  all 
that  I  had  passed  through,  I  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  much  pleasure  in  flirting  with  biainless  shop¬ 
girls  who  never  brushed  their  teeth  or  cleaned  their 
nails.  Nor  was  I  likely  to  find  much  diversion  in 
lounging  about  tavern  bars,  discussing  the  state  of  the 
odds  with  seedy  individuals  given  to  winking  and  ex¬ 
pressive  gesticulation  with  their  thumbs,  and  whose 
sententious  responses  had  all  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle. 

My  time,  therefore,  would  have  hung  somewhat  heavy- 
on  my  hands  after  office  hours  had  I  not  become  inte¬ 
rested  in  one  of  the  junior  clerks  named  Fowler,  whose 
great  ambition  it  was  to  become  a  good  linguist,  though 
his  small  salary  would  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  teacher.  It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  I 
undertook  to  assist  him,  nor  could  anything  be  more 
gratifying  than  the  rapid  progress  he  made  under  my 
tuition.  His  talents  and  industry  were  surpassed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  gratitude.  He  never  wearied  of  doing  me 
small  services,  and  after  a  while  prevailed  upon  his 
father,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  provincial  paper 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  to  pay  me  for  Ov.casional 
contributions,  chiefly  on  financial  and  commercial  ques¬ 
tions,  in  which  I  fulminated  against  the  reckless,  heart¬ 
less  selfishness  of  promoters  and  speculators,  and  upheld 
a  lofty  standard  of  public  and  private  honour  and 
morality. 

For  the  first  few  months  I  was  thankfully  contented 
with  my  duties  and  their  emoluments.  My  narrow 
escape  from  a  disgraceful  death  had  made  a  salutary 
impression  upon  my  mind,  and  had  taught  me  to  think 
more  seriously  of  the  consequences  of  my  acts.  Imagi¬ 
nation  untempered  by  common  sense  had  proved  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp,  and  had  led  me  into  a  desolate  wilderness 
and  miry  ground  that  afforded  no  resting-place  for 
“  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.”  Henceforth  I  proposed  to 
lead  a  prosaic  but  useful  life,  dismissing  gay  visions  and 
idle  fancies,  and  adapting  myself  to  the  commonplace 
facts  of  ordinary  existence.  Unfortunately  an  inventive 
mind  is  as  quick  in  parting  with  impressions  as  in 
receiving  them.  The  lessons  of  adversity  gradually 
faded  away.  A  vague  sense  of  past  unpleasantnesses 
occasionally  recurred  to  me,  but  was  speedily  brushed 
aside  as  an  obnoxious  intruder.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story — 

“  Wlien  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 

MTheu  the  devil  got  well  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.” 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  my  salary  was  raised  to 
j^ioo  per  annum,  for  which  I  was  mainly  indebted  to 
my  kind  and  thoughtful  friend,  Mrs.  Warren,  the  wife 
of  the  managing  director.  This  amiable  lady  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  me  some  little  favour.  She 
had  seen  from  the  first  that  I  did  not  naturally  belong  to 
the  clerkish  order  of  beings,  and  frequently  conversed 
with  me  on  literary  and  social  topics.  ‘  Scarcely  a  week 
parsed  without  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  in  this  way 
I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Among  others,  1  was 
introduced  to  the  widow  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  lived 
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in  very  good  style,  and  had  a  charming  semi-rural  resi¬ 
dence  overlooking  Southampton  Water.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Coppingcr,  as  she  called  herself  after  the  practice  pre¬ 
valent  in  Indian  society,  was  the  daughter  of  an  army 
clothier,  at  whose  death  she  had  inherited  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  fortune,  in  addition  to  whatever  her  husband 
may  have  left  her.  Whether  it  was  my  fatuity,  or 
whether  it  was  really  so,  I  have  now  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining,  but  it  struck  me  more  than  once  that  this  esti¬ 
mable  personage  honoured  me  with  greater  attention 
than  was  due  to  my  humble  position.  She  suddenly 
became  a  most  active  member  of  the  Ladies’  Association, 
and  always  contrived  to  get  very  much  in  the  w'ay 
whenever  an  emigrant  ship  had  to  be  despatched  across 
the  Atlantic.  As  the  only  language  she  knew,  except 
ler  vernacular,  was  a  bastard  Ilindustani  jargon,  I  was 
continually  called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  I  often  wished  that  she  were  many 
miles  farther.  She  had  still  the  remains  of  a  fine  figure, 
which  she  turned  to  the  best  possible  account  by  the 
aid  of  her  dressmaker,  and  in  any  case  her  fortune 
would  have  endowed  a  skeleton  with  youth  and  beauty. 
It  was  nor,  then,  surprising  that,  however  busy  I  might 
be,  I  was  always  at  her  nod  and  beck.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  unusually  exacting,  and  caused  me  to  lose 
nearly  the  whole  forenoon.  A  few  drops  of  rain  at 
length  sent  her  scampering  homewards,  but  as  she  had 
driven  into  town  in  an  open  phaeton,  she  playfully 
borrowed  a  loose  waterproof  cloak  that  I  usually  threw 
over  my  shoulders  in  wet  weather. 

“  You  must  come  for  it  yourself  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Markham,”  she  added,  as  I  handed  her  into  her  carriage. 
“  I  dine  at  six,  and  shall  be  quite  alone.” 

A  tolerably  broad  hint,  thought  I,  and  it  shall  not  be 
thrown  aw'ay  upon  this  child.  Courage,  my  friend 
Markham,  with  divers  aliases,  I  was  sure  Heaven  had 
something  better  in  store  for  you  than  a  miserable  clerk¬ 
ship.  The  future  Mrs.  Markham  may  be  rather  a  tough 
morsel,  but  the  sauce  is  incomparable. 

The  rest  of  that  day  I  laboured  with  hearty  good 
will,  but  was  nevertheless  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
went  home  dripping  like  a  drowned  rat.  Little  did  I 
care  for  that  at  the  time,  but  next  morning  I  could  not 
stir  a  limb  without  exquisite  pain.  For  six  weeks  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  and  when  at  last  I  hobbled  out  of 
my  room  it  was  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  with  my 
back  bent  double.  No  gay  Lothario  now  to  win 
maidens’  smiles  or  widows’  purses,  but  a  decrepid  old 


man,  tortured  with  lumbago,  and,  at  times,  utterly  help¬ 
less. 

During  my  illness  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
I  experienced.  Mrs.  Warren  supplied  me  with  soups, 
jellies,  and  blanc-mange,  as  if,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop’s 
Cerberus,  I  had  been  three  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Coppinger  sent  me  grapes  from  her  hot¬ 
house,  a  pine-apple,  and  a  bottle  of  sliced  mangoes. 
My  employers  paid  my  salary  as  if  I  had  been  earning 
it,  and  my  young  friend,  Ldward  Fowler,  establi.-heJ 
himself  head  nurse,  and  tended  me  as  if  I  had  been  his 
own  father. 

The  mistake  I  made  was  in  ever  recovering.  Felix 
in  opportnnitate  imrtis,  I  let  the  golden  chance  escape  me, 
and  stupidly  got  well  enough  to  go  abroad  again  just 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  screwed  down  in  my  coffin 
and  made  snug  for  ever.  The  first  person  I  met  was 
Mrs.  Warren,  who  both  looked  and  expressed  much 
sympathy  for  my  sufferings,  but  ten  minutes  afterwards 
advised  the  presiding  goddesses  of  the  Ladies’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  look  out  for  another  secretary.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  I  encountered  Mrs.  Colonel  Coppinger,  who 
stared  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  was  so  aghast  that 
her  carriage  had  driven  past  before  she  rallied  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  recognise  me  with  either  a  smile  or  bow. 
That  same  evening  my  unlucky  waterproof  was  returned 
to  me  with  the  following  note  : — 

“  Mrs.  Colonel  Coppinger  presents  compliments  to 
Mr.  Markham,  and,  with  many  thanks,  returns  the  cloak 
he  so  kindly  lent  to  her.  Mrs.  Colonel  Coppingcr  hopes 
that  the  accidental  delay  has  not  caused  Mr.  Markham 
any  inconvenience. 

“  Chutnee  Villa,  Wednesday.” 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  small  gratuity  from  my 
employers  with  a  civil  intimation  that  they  would  not 
require  my  services  any  longer,  and  inclosing  a  flaming 
testimonial  as  to  character  and  capabilities.  The  only 
friend  who  remained  faithful  among  the  faithless  was 
young  Fowler.  By  him  a  new  path  was  opened  out  to 
me.  His  father,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  was 
anxious  to  divest  himself  of  his  editorial  cares  and 
troubles,  and  being  already  prepossessed  in  my  favour 
through  the  frequent  contributions  he  had  received 
from  me,  readily  agreed  to  give  me  a  salary  of 
z.  year  for  editing  the  Puddlecombe  Weekly  Re¬ 
generator,  locally  regarded  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
quite  equal  to  the  Times  in  point  of  style  and  accuracy 
of  information. 
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WOMAN:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


Three  years  ago  every  aspiring  gymnast  who  had 
contrived  to  scramble  up  the  (Jreck  tree  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  possessed  with  a  rash  desire  to  light 
his  lamp  at  tne  sun,  and  to  hand  down  his  name  to 
posterity,  if  lot  as  an  original  poet,  at  least  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  or  hlomcr.  The  consequence  was,  that  about  tlic 
same  time  with  Lord  Derby’s  translation  and  Mr.  Ichabod 
Wright’s  reprint,  there  fell  upon  the  world  like  hail  a 
shower  of  versions  of  stray  books  of  the  Iliad  and 
“  experiments  ” — scraps  of  translation  so  called  after 
the  Laureate’s  idea — in  various  metres.  That  has  all 
blown  over.  Dan  Homer,  for  the  nonce,  no  longer 
nodded,  but  slept  soundly  and  well  all  the  time  tl.at 
Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  were  knocking  at 
his  door  and  trying  to  make  friends  with  him  ;  and  they 
have  no  doubt  abandoned  the  attempt  long  ago,  heartily 
ashamed  of  their  presumption.  But  now  a  still  more 
fruitful  stream  of  inspiration  has  burst  forth  from  a 
source  apparently  more  exhaustless  than  those  ever¬ 
lasting  springs  which  were  fabled  to  be  continually 
sucking  up  ail  the  waters  of  the  earth,  anon  to  burst 
forth  afresh  in  an  overwhelming  flood  and  create  a  new 
ocean  and  new  land.  Not  a  sheet  of  ephemeral  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  taken  up  without  the  eye  falling  upon  some 
well-rounded  paragraphs  of  sham  philosophy,  some 
rhetorical  balderdash,  about  the  woman  of  the  period  5 
there  is  not  a  fatilldonisie  who  has  not  had  his  fling  at 
them ;  straw  after  straw  is  mercilessly  laid  on — the 
subject  has  given  proof  of  its  capabilities,  and  it  must  be 
ridden  to  death. 

The  grand  mistake  in  all  this  appears  to  be  an  idea 
that  the  woman  of  the  present  day  is  a  new  species  ?  a 
mushroom  creation  which  has  recently  sprung  up,  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  is  hastening  no  one  knows 
whither ;  a  fair  mark  for  every  one  with  a  quire  of 
paper  and  an  ounce  of  brains  to  shoot  at.  She  is  gazed 
upon  as  a  genus  having  no  prototype ;  she  is  always 
looked  at  from  the  same  point  of  view ;  and  as  the 
noblest  picture  of  the  greatest  master  would  appear  dis¬ 
torted  if  beheld  through  the  knotted  glass  in  a  frame- 
maker’s  shop-window,  albeit  the  picture  itself  were  still 
the  same,  so  are  we  presented  with  a  series  of  carica¬ 
tures  of  female  society  which  it  is  difficult  to  deny,  but 
almost  impossible  to  recognise.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  our  species  is  not  a  thing  of  chance  and  of  to-day 
— that  (hear  Tennyson  sing) — 

“  As  nine  months  ro  to  the  shapinj?  an  infant  ripe  for  the  birth, 

So  many  a  million  a^es  have  gone  to  the  making  of  man  ” 

— the  world  of  womankind  did  not  go  to  bed  one 
night  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  completely  meta¬ 
morphosed  in  character,  in  disposition,  and  in  nature. 
In  contributing  another  page,  therefore,  to  the  pile 
already  written,  I  shall  first  glance  cursorily  at  the 
history  of  the  sex,  and  briefly  review  their  condition  in 
former  ages,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  find  that  now 
this  feature,  now  that,  is  predominant  in  the  character 


and  position  of  womankind,  ruled  invariably  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states  of  society  and  civilisation,  and  recurring 
as  often  as  similar  causes  conspire  to  bring  it  about, 
that  woman — variahile  et  vvttahile  szmper,  a  thing  always 
shifting  and  variable — has,  in  running  through  the 
grooves  of  change,  been  at  one  time  or  another  one  ani 
the  same  throughout  all  ages. 

And  this  is  the  point  we  start  from.  In  proportion 
as  civilisation  advances,  the  star  of  woman  is  in  the 
ascendant.  In  a  savage  state  of  society  she  is  regarded 
as  an  inferior  being,  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to  the 
wants,  to  the  will,  to  the  caprice  of  her  lord  and  master  -, 
her  retribution,  the  privilege  so  to  do;  and  her  state,  that 
of  the  most  abject  servitude.  And  Lhe  first  diflTerence 
which  advancing  civilisation  makes  in  the  condition  of 
women  is  to  introduce  them,  not  to  more  equality  with 
the  other  sex,  but  to  greater  luxury,  to  im.munity  from 
those  hard  offices  which  tend  to  render  them  less 
pleasing  in  person  and  manners.  But  they  are  still  mere 
machines,  puppets  moved  as  the  wires  are  pulled,  beings 
without  will  or  feelings  of  their  own.  We  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  condition  of  women  in  the  East  to  realise 
this  picture. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  matters  were  not  much 
better.  The  women  were  guarded  with  peculiar  care  ; 
shut  up  in  apartments  constructed  with  a  view  to 
privacy  and  open  to  none,  save,  on  very  rare  occasions, 
the  near  relations  of  the  bride  and  of  her  husband ; 
when  they  went  abroad — and  to  go  abroad  was  an  event 
to  be  long  remembered  as  a  most  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance — they  wore  long  veils  which  completely  hid  the 
Lice  from  view ;  and  they  were  rigorously  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  public  festivals  and  enter¬ 
tainments.  Their  only  means  of  obtaining  relief  trom 
this  servitude  was  by  a  divorce,  a  matter,  however, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  consent  ot 
both  parties.  Lycurgus  brought  about  a  considerable 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Spartan  women  by 
allowing  them  to  appear  more  frequently  in  public,  and 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  solemn  festivals  and 
games.  This,  while  it  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  woman’s 
inborn  struggle  for  the  ascendency,  and  afforded  more 
scope  for  the  cultivation  of  her  talents,  and  gave  her 
greater  freedom  of  action,  naturally  induced  an  imitation 
of  masculine  pursuits  and  an  assumption  of  masculine 
manners,  and  we  read  of  Cynisca  sending  her  horses  to 
the  Olympic  games,  where  she  actually  obtained  a  prize 
for  chariot-racing.  The  Spartan  women  still  went  about 
veiled,  the  unmarried  girls  with  their  faces  uncovered — 
the  natural  explanation  being  that  the  latter  wished  to 
obtain  husbands  and  the  former  to  keep  those  to  whom 
they  were  already  united.  But  the  Spartan  damsels 
were  accustomed  to  dance  in  piiris  naturalibus  at  the 
symposia  without  any  reason  so  justifiable,  and  the 
story  of  Gcredas  (who  extolled  their  chastity)  may  be 
explained  by  glancing  at  the  great  length  of  tether 
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which  was  allowed  them  without  any  stigma  of  having 
broken  it  being  incurred.  The  whole  state  of  female 
society  in  Greece  was  filled  with  anomalies,  and  the 
more  carefully  we  examine  it  the  more  will  these 
anomalies  become  apparent. 

The  only  women  who  commanded  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  were  the  hetaira.  To  these  I  shall  allude  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  but  I  cannot  pass  them  over  in 
silence  ;  to  do  so  were  to  leave  out  Hamlet  from  the 
play.  With  a  polish  and  elegance  of  manners  acquired 
by  intercourse  with  society  from  which  their  chaster 
sisters  were  excluded,  well  skilled  in  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  even  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  time, 
adepts  alike  in  the  arts  of  charming  and  of  preserving 
their  charms,  they  afforded  such  a  contrast  to  the 
commonplace  dolls  of  the  gytiaco/iitis  that  they  were  able 
to  gatner  round  them  orators,  statesmen,  poets,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  the  noblest  and  greatest  in  the  land.  Aspasia, 
the  mistress  of  Pericles,  to  whom  Plato  gives  che  honour 
of  having  had  the  principal  hand  in  forming  the  principal 
orators  of  the  age,  from  intercourse  with  whom  Lysicles, 
a  man  of  the  remotest  origin  and  the  scantiest  education, 
became  ritted  for  the  highest  office  in  the  state ;  this  is 
but  one  name,  but  where  shall  we  find  its  equipoise 
among  the  chaster  matrons  of  the  time :  Woman’s 
glory  in  Greece  was  a  meretricious  glory,  but  we  must 
not  forget  how  poorly  chastity  was  rewarded.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  also  chat  a  religious  interest 
attached  to  the  hetaira,  as  devotees  of  Venus,  than 
whom  no  goddess  was  held  in  more  universal  respect, 
and  their  prayers  were  entreated  and  esteemed  of 
powerful  efficacy  in  many  momentous  affairs  of  the 
Empire. 

I'he  condition  and  character  of  the  Roman  women 
was  essentially  different.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Empire 
the  powers  of  the  husband  were  immense — even  extend¬ 
ing  to  life  and  death — over  his  consort ;  but  at  almost 
all  periods  we  rind  w'omen  regarded  as  professedly 
objects  of  rational  attachment  and  regard.  They  cook 
their  own  place  in  society ;  to  them  there  was  no  de¬ 
grading  necessity  to  appear  veiled  in  the  streets,  and 
to  pine  in  seclusion  at  home, 

“  fettered  and  debased, 

Listlessly  duteous,  negatively  chaste. 

O  vapid  summary  of  a  slavish  lot. 

To  sew  and  spin,  to  die,  and  bo  forgot !” 

The  salient  points  in  the  old  Roman  women  appear 
to  have  been  the  purity  of  their  morals  and  conversation, 
and  their  patriotism.  Of  all  these,  eminent  examples 
occur  to  the  mind ;  the  latter  was  especially  dis¬ 
played  in  their  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in 
the  time  of  Brennus,  and  at  the  moment  when  Corio- 
lanus  lay  before  the  city,  turned  aside  from  his  fatal 
purpose  by  their  prayers.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  a 
state  of  affairs  to  last  for  ever.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Commonwealth,  when  the  highest  pitch  of  luxury 
had  been  reached  at  Rome,  the  highest  pitch  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  prevailed.  Loving  “  the  games  men  played 
with  death,”  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  would  quit  the 
reeking  arena  to  indulge  in  the  most  unheard-of  mon¬ 
strosities.  All  honour  and  decency  seem  to  have  departed 
from  among  them.  A  husband  was  merely  an  appendage 


which  could  be  changed  ten  times  in  a  month.*  Not 
half-a-dozen  names  have  come  down  to  us  unsullied 
from  this  time.  To  glance  at  the  picture  is  to  shudder — 
to  examine  it  closely  is  a  task  too  revolting  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  under  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  women. 
The  changing  of  marriage  from  a  civil  to  a  religious 
contract ;  the  guard  which  it  insisted  upon  not  only  over 
actions,  but  even  thoughts  and  words,  tended  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  manners  which  soon  extended  over  the 
whole  continent.  The  barbarous  tribes  to  whom  the 
Romans  were  day  by  day  giving  way  held  women  in  a 
sort  of  religious  veneration.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  signal  for  the  spread  of  the 
Chiistian  religion  from  the  fallen  to  the  victorious,  and 
we  shall  find  the  chief  instruments  of  its  introduction  to 
have  been  the  softer  sex — impressionable,  ardent  for  their 
doctrine,  irresistible  in  their  teaching. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  parent 
of  chivalry.  Their  manners  somewhat  softened  by  a 
forced  acquaintance  with  civilisation,  and  their  admiration 
for  the  sex  warmed  from  the  contact  with  the  Roman 
model,  we  find  a  feeling  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  that  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Empire, 
which  in  course  of  centuries  developed  into  that  state  of 
society  which  is  known  as  the  chivalric  age.  Through 
the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  civil  and  political  tumults 
it  smouldered,  to  break  out  in  the  eleventh  century  a 
clear  and  radiant  flame — a  system  which  tended  to  raise 
women  to  a  pitch  of  sensibility  and  refinement  before 
unheard  of ;  which  required  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  with  an  excess  of  delicacy,  gentleness,  and 
assiduous  attention  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  respectful 
homage  and  veneration  which  were  paid  to  them.  The 
warrior  and  the  poet  combined  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
the  sex.  Feats  of  incredible  valour  were  undertaken  at 
their  instigation — nay,  compelled  by  their  example,  tor 
we  find  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  did  not 
disdain  to  practise  the  art  of  war,  and  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  in  person  to  the  brunt  of  battle  ;  and  the  air  rang 
and  the  world  teemed  with  panegyrics  of  their  virtues, 
of  their  beauty,  and  of  their  merits. 

Passing  from  this  romantic  time  to  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Italy,  we  find  that  the  renaissance  is  marked  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  female  sex  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  under  the  newly-erected  standard,  and  sought  for 
fame  on  the  field  now  first  opened  to  them.  Alessandra 
Scala  and  Cassandra  Fideles,  “  sweet  girl  graduates,” 
are  remarkable  examples  of  the  ardour  and  success  with 
which  the  sterner  studies  were  pursued  by  gentle  minds. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  we  find  the  one 
occupying  a  professional  chair  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  and  the  other  on  a  seat  of  her  own  erection  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  learned  of  her  country. 

This  was  not  merely  a  momentary  state  of  affairs. 
Chivalry  declined ;  the  greater  freedom  of  intercourse 
which  succeeding  conditions  of  society  introduced  dc- 

*  Aut  minus  aut  certo  non  plus  tricessima  lux  est, 

Et  uubit  decimo  jam  Thelcsina  Viro. 

Martial. 
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Cl  eased  the  veneration,  lessened  perhaps  the  purity  of 
morals,  but  still  we  find  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  intellectual  culture  constituted 
woman’s  highest  glory.  In  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  says  a  traveller  of  the  time,  the  stranger  might 
rather  imagine  himself  in  the  public  school  of  some  uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  of  the  queen  herself  we  read  that  “  be¬ 
sides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,”  she  read  “  more  Greek  every  day  than  some 
prebendary  of  this  church  (of  Windsor)  doth  Latin  in 
a  whole  week.”  This  was  threescore  years  after  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa  published  his  panegyric  on  illustrious 
women,  a  book  which  is  of  the  utmost  value,  as  show¬ 
ing  us  how  absolute  was  the  sovereignty  which,  in  this 
state  of  transition,  was  exercised  by  woman  over  her 
subjects  ;  how  the  generous  feeling  of  chivalric  vene¬ 
ration  became  gallantry  whimsically,  fantastically,  and 
unnaturally  delicate,  and  proportionately  extravagant  in 
its  feigned  sincerity,  inducing  in  the  end  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  severe  studies,  and  a  total  devotion  to  those 
arts  and  accomplishments  which  tend  to  enhance  the 
personal  charms. 

Another  revolution  was  developed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Freedom  of  intercourse  had  reached  the 
highest  pitch  in  the  South,  and  was  becoming  daily  and 
daily  less  fettered  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Women 
began  to  be  more  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  it.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  barque  of  civilisation  has  sailed 
onwards  over  a  fair  sea,  wafted  by  a  favourable  wind  ; 
the  coral  island  of  improvement  has  risen  gradually  from 


the  waves,  and  now  presents  its  huge  back  fertile  with 
forests  of  palms,  and  the  onward  mirch  of  woman  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  In  the  time  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-grandmothers  we  find  woman — I  1 

speak  now  of  the  English — regarded,  if  not  with  chi-  ! 

valric  veneration  and  obsequious  g.illantry,  at  least  with 
that  deference  which  was  necessary  to  acknowledge 
their  influence  on  society  and  on  the  world — a  degree  | 

of  regard  merited  by  their  assiduous  cultivation  of  ■ 

virtue,  and  their  happy  mingling  of  the  util;  et  duke  in 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  bodily  graces.  To  be  j 

sure,  there  have  been  exceptions.  A  diminutive  .anti¬ 
type  of  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  sprang  up  in  the 
little  world  of  woman  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  , 

soon  to  be  dispersed.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  find  that  | 

at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  di  tinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  fair  ones  of  our  island  were  “  esteem 
for  virtue,  contempt  for  vice,  sensibility  for  friendship 
and  affection  for  their  families  the  cultivation  of  lite¬ 
rature  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  a  vain  and  frivolous 
reputation,  though  the  range  of  subje  ts  comprehended 
in  their  reading  was  as  extensive  as  t!i  *  learning  of  the 
time.  At  no  period,  probably,  did  the  female  character 
in  Britain  stand  higher  for  the  cultivation  of  private 
virtue  of  every  kind. 

Having  thus,  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  manner, 
brought  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  womankind  down 
to  these  times,  it  now  remains  to  con-i  ler  the  character 
of  the  woman  of  the  present  moiuvut  in  our  next 
number. 


MUTTER-LIEBE. 


Death  and  the  mother  sat  watching — 
Watching  the  fevered  sleep 
Of  a  fading  little  infant, 

A  dreary  vigil  to  keep. 

“  As  soon  as  gleams  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  sun’s  fair  ray 
Glimmers  above  the  horizon, 

I  will  bear  the  child  away.” 

Grimly  Death  sat  by  the  cradle ; 

In  vain  the  mother’s  cries. 

In  vain  her  piteous  pleadings ; 

Dim  were  her  darling’s  eyes. 

Paler  and  ever  paler 

The  little  form  grew  now. 

The  mother  hushed  her  gently. 

And  wiped  the  dewy  brow. 


And  in  her  mighty  angui'^h, 

Her  eyes  distraught  and  wild. 

With  throbbing  heart  nigh  biuken. 
She  sang  to  soothe  the  child. 

She  sang  of  Death’s  fair  garden. 

Of  its  mounds  of  grass  so  lair. 

She  sang  of  Death’s  white  to  es. 
Until  he  longed  to  be  theie. 

She  sang  of  the  soft  cold  m  xtnli  ght 
Playing  on  sculptured  stone. 

Death  rose  to  go  to  his  garilen. 

But  he  would  not  go  alone. 

Ah  !  not  alone  would  he  wander. 
For  at  the  glimmer  of  day 

He  left  the  infant  sleepin  g. 

And  took  the  mother  away. 
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ON  BARBERS. 


There  are  few  “  professions  ”  the  achievements  in 
which  are  less  celebrated  in  prose  or  verse  than  that 
of  the  barber,  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  of  old  ;  the  hairdresser,  as  at  the  very  least  we 
must  call  him  now.  Commonly,  however,  he  selects  a 
foreign  designation,  and  it  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
education,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  embraces 
now-a-days  a  smattering,  at  any  rate,  of  two  or  three 
languages  ;  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  plain  folk  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  describing  their  tradespeople  by 
the  titles  most  in  vogue,  and  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
ask  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  things  which  they  sell ; 
the  hairdresser  is  as  open  to  this  remark,  to  say  the  least 
of  him,  as  any  tradesman. 

Many  callings  are  strong  in  their  union  ;  although  each 
individual  member,  as  a  rule,  be  unlearned  or  unable  to 
take  his  own  part,  yet  from  the  very  complete  trade 
bond  which  runs  through  them,  they  form  a  power 
which  is  really  far  too  strong  for  their  own  interest. 
Not  so  with  the  barber  -,  although  he  needs  it  from  his 
detached  and  isolated  work,  where  he  is  seldom  able  to 
derive  the  support  always  found  in  numbers — although 
he  needs  this,  we  say,  more  than  most  workmen,  he  has 
not  obtained  it,  and  his  trades-union  is  but  a  feeble 
plant.  He  commences  his  trade  very  young,  indeed  it 
is  but  rare  that  a  grown  man  can  acquire  the  lightness 
of  hand  necessary  for  the  business  ;  and  he  follows  a 
very  trying  calling,  wherein  he  has  to  encounter  more 
varieties  of  temper,  and  bear,  with  unvarying  civility, 
more  irritation  and  longer  hours  than  the  members  of 
almost  any  other  handicraft  in  the  kingdom.  Excepting 
omnibus  men,  we  do  not  know  a  class  of  men  whose  time 
is  so  utterly  used  up  as  the  journeymen  barbers’,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  spark  of  sympathy  ever  being  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them.  We  may  search  in  vain  in  the  records 
of  the  day  for  any  indication  that  their  tiresome  and 
poorly-paid  life  is  cared  for ;  for  any  expression  re¬ 
garding  them  which  is  not  flavoured  with  ridicule  or 
even  contempt.  Yet  the  poor  fellows  deserve  better 
treatment.  From  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night,  with  an  extension  on  the  Saturday,  is  a 
common  average  ;  they  can  never  hope  to  obtain  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  ;  and  w'hen,  as  is  most  customary, 
the  assistant  boards  in  the  house,  he  seldom  or  never 
gets  a  meal  in  peace.  Although  the  work  appears  so 
easy  to  those  who  only  see  the  operation  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  in  reality  very  fatiguing,  and  in  houses 
where  the  business  runs  heavy,  the  men  are  ofttimes  on 
the  verge  of  exhaustion.  That  this  is  so  will  readily  be 
believed  when  the  reader  hears  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  shave,  without  intermission,  for 
seven  hours  on  a  Saturday  evening.  A  journeyman 
assures  us  that  he  has  frequently  done  so  from  five  until 
twelve  o’clock,  being  so  closely  employed  that  although 
his  tea  has  been  waiting  for  him  in  an  adjoining  room, 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  drinking  it ;  his  supper  has 
been  brought  up  and  placed  by  the  side  of  his  previous 


supply,  and  he  has  found  both  meals  there  when, 
leaving  off  at  midnight,  he  has  been  too  exhausted  to 
touch  either.  This  was  in  a  very  busy  house,  where 
none  but  extremely  quick  men  were  employed.  Our 
informant  could  shave  sixty  clients  in  an  hour,  although 
he  did  not  pretend  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
on  these  long  evenings.  His  master  realised  a  large 
fortune  in  the  business,  but  it  was  done  by  a  degree  of 
application  not  much  in  favour  with  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  who  would  probably  vote  such  conduct  “  slow.” 
He  had  only  taken  one  day’s  holiday  in  twenty-nine 
years. 

Most  barbers  dislike  shaving  very  much ;  to  be  a 
good  shaver,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  requires 
greater  and  rarer  skill  than  to  be  a  good  haircutter,  and 
a  man  who  is  known  to  possess  this  talent  is  certain  of 
an  engagement,  go  where  he  will.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  dislike  this  part  of  their  work  very 
much,  and,  probably,  few  of  us  will  wonder  at  this ; 
the  higher  rank  he  obtains  in  his  profession,  the  more 
rigidly  he  eschews  shaving.  The  sacrifice  detailed  in 
the  following  anecdote  will  be  rated  more  highly  when 
this  feeling  is  borne  in  mind  : — One  member  of  a  class 
now  very  nearly  extinct,  the  professional  prizefighter,  in 
his  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  set  up  a  shaving  establishment  in 
the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane.  Here  Young  Sambo — for 
such  was  his  professional  cognomen — did  pretty  well,  as 
he  was  a  very  civil  and  respectable  fellow,  albeit  a 
gentleman  of  colour  ;  but  at  last  he  became  ailing,  and, 
although  he  struggled  through  the  week,  yet  he  could 
not  manage  the  Sunday  morning  work,  which  was  his 
heaviest  and  best.  From  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  man  and  his  fame,  the  “  professor  ”  who  at  this 
moment  stands  one  of  the  highest  in  London  went  per¬ 
sonally,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  the  mean  little  shop, 
and  there  worked  for  hours  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
sinking  black,  and  this  despite  his  detestation  of  shaving 
being  so  great  that  no  amount  of  pay  would  induce  him 
to  accept  a  situation,  before  he  was  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  where  it  was  required  of  him. 

Shaving  is  acquired  partly  by  practice  on  friendly 
or  interested  faces,  and  partly  by  a  very  delicate  test. 
Some  youths,  however,  take  to  it  without  trouble,  some 
can  never  master  it.  The  test  alluded  to  is  the  inflation 
of  the  gullet  or  “  weasand  ”  of  an  ox,  which  forms  a 
long  bladder,  and  is,  of  course,  very  thin.  This  is 
stretched  between  two  points,  and  covered  with  lather, 
which  the  novice  has  to  shave  off,  withoirt,  of  course, 
cutting  the  bladder.  A  man  who  can  do  this  can  do 
anything  where  lightness  or  coolness  of  hand  is  required. 
This  last  phrase  reminds  us  of  the  curious  fact  that  all 
barbers  have  extremely  cold  hands  to  this  rule  we  have 
never  known  an  exception.  It  must  always  have  been 
so,  because  a  very  old  proverb,  now  but  little  known, 
says — 

“  A  barber’s  band,  a  dojr’s  nose,  imd  a  maid’s  Lace, 

Are  three  of  the  coldest  thin,'^  there  bo.” 
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Any  one  can  test  for  himself  whether  the  nearest 
barber  has  a  chilly  hand  or  not ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
popular  beverage  called  “dog’s  nose”  is  compounded 
of  cold  gin  and  cold  porter  is  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  second  assertion,  although,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
needed. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  a 
long  period  of  depression  was  experienced  by  hairdressers, 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  time  for  them  in  modern 
days.  Owing  to  Ilcr  Majesty  wearing  her  hair  plain, 
in  the  style  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  of  us,  her  fair 
subjects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  and  all  discarded 
curls,  and  as  therewas  then  no  youthful  sovereign  leading  a 
counter  movement  in  France,  Othello’s  occupation  was 
well-nigh  gone.  But  later  years  have  fully  made  amends, 
and  the  trade  were  probably  never,  in  England,  so  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  as  they  now  are.  Apart  from  what 
may  be  called  the  more  legitimate  deparimcnts  of  their 
calling,  the  absurd  and  highly  injurious  custom  of  dye¬ 
ing  the  hair  yellow  or  golden  has  made  of  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  that  which  was  previously  only  a 
rare  and  stealthy  operation.  To  collect  any  statistics  on 
this  point  would  be  to  commence  an  essay  on  female 
vanity,  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  of  before,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  remarkably  little  benefit.  Yet 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  illustration  of  the  theme  to  relate 
how  a  lady  had  her  carte-de-visile  taken  anew  because 
she  had  recently  used,  with  eminent  success,  some  aureo- 
roseate  Japanese  oil,  or  something  of  the  kind  and  then 
to  tell  how,  when  she  grew  tiled  of  the  new  colour,  she 
again  submitted  to  the  photographer  when  her  hair  was 
restored  to  its  proper  raven  hue.  The  process  of  having 
three  dyes  or  washes  applied  by  skilful  hands  is  not  a 
chc.ap  one.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  the  fluids,  three 
visits  are  commonly  necessary  for  its  completion  ;  first 
to  remove  all  previous  dyes,  washes,  or  unguents  by 
some  fresh  wash  ;  then,  after  some  hours,  the  new  dye 
is  applied  ;  a  third  visit  is  made  to  the  patient  when  this 
application  has  had  time  to  dry,  so  that  the  operator 
may  be  assured  that  he  has  been  successful,  and  that 
he  may  dress  the  hair ;  for  each  of  these  visits  half-a- 
guinea  is  usually  charged.  As  nothing  that  we  can 
write  is  likely  to  stay  the  influence  of  any  fashion  until 
it  has  duly  run  its  course,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
the  simple  statement  that  all  these  yellow  dyes  are  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  hair,  which  they  burn  and 
weaken. 

The  wages  of  the  men  vary  very  much.  Some  of 
them  get,  in  addition  to  their  board  and  lodging,  barely 
enough  to  keep  them  in  clothes  ;  others  get  paid  better, 
and  so  on  until  a  very  handsome  salary  is  reached. 
This  is  supplemented  by  the  sale  of  various  infallible 
specifics  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  or  to 
strengthen  it,  as  most  of  us  are  aware.  Some  men  are 
very  clever  at  this,  and  earn  a  bonus  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  their  ordinary  wages.  We  have  known  a  man 
receive,  occasionally,  as  much  as  two  pounds  per  week 
tor  his  commission,  or  “  perks,”  as  he  would  call  it. 
They  also  receive  half  of  what  they  earn  if  they  con¬ 
sent  to  work  after  the  usual  time  of  ceasing  business. 
As  we  have  no  inclination  to  be  funny  or  sarcastic  in  this 
article,  we  would  say,  in  this  place,  that  the  customer 
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might  do  well  by  paying  attention  to  the  hints  which  a 
respectable  hairdresser  will  sometimes  give  him  ;  and 
although  he  may  be  persuaded  to  give  two  shillings  for 
an  article  only  worth  one,  yet  he  can  console  himself  by 
thinking  that,  as  with  the  guineas  he  pays  his  physician 
for  a  few  words  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper,  he  buys 
the  experience  and  skill  of  a  long  apprenticeship. 
Another  point  on  which  barbers  arc  unmercifully  sati¬ 
rised  is  their  talkativeness.  This  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  fiiiling  or  excellence  of  theirs,  if  we  can  rely  upon 
the  Arabian  Nights  as  an  authority.  In  answer  to  those 
who  urge  this  as  being  objectionable,  we  may  confidently 
ask  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  twice  by  a 
sulky  barber  ?  A  man  who  is  glum  and  silent  would 
ofier  himself  in  vain  at  any  shop,  be  the  trade  a  high  or 
a  low  one. 

The  reader  would  scarcely  credit  the  discipline  and 
strictness  which  are  enforced  in  the  best  London  houses  -, 
a  man  must  not  only  be  master  of  his  trade,  but  he 
must  have  an  unimpeachable  character  for  steadiness, 
and,  what  is  more,  must  look  as  though  he  had  it.  A 
low  or  too  familiar  a  man  would  do  incalculable  injury 
to  a  house  of  high  standing,  especially  where  ladies 
come,  and  though  the  anecdote  we  are  about  to  relate  is 
not  strictly  to  the  point,  it  shows  what  risks  an  employer 
may  run.  At  a  very  eminent  place  of  business  in  the 
West-Endof  London, a  lady,  accompanied  byher  mother, 
drove  up  in  her  carriage,  to  have  her  head  dressed,  en 
route  to  a  ball  or  the  opera.  The  attendant  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  himself,  of  too  susceptible  a  nature,  for  the 
young  lady  being  a  girl  of  unusual  beauty,  he  was  so 
overpowered  after  he  had  completed  his  task  by  her 
increased  charms  that  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  The 
girl,  who  probably  regarded  a  hairdresser  as  a  superior 
kind  of  automaton,  sprang  from  her  chair  with  a  shriek, 
and  rushed  into  the  next  apartment,  where,  by  the  open 
door,  her  mamma  was  sitting  with  a  book.  The  chief 
of  the  establishment  was  on  the  spot  instantly,  and,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  all  excuses  and  apologies  on  the 
part  of  his  erring  subordinate  were  in  vain.  The  in¬ 
furiated  employer  kicked  him  into  the  street  then  and 
there,  an  awful  warning  to  all  presuming  journeymen. 

Even  in  this  brief  sketch  we  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  describe  a  change  which  is  coming  over  the  fraternity, 
and  which,  although  modest  in  the  dimensions  to  which 
it  has  attained  at  present,  bids  fair  not  only  to  alter  the 
h.rirdressing  trade,  but  to  assist  in  finding  a  solution  to 
one  of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the  day. 
we,  of  course,  allude  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
business.  It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  scarcely  a  calling 
in  the  world  for  which  they  are  so  well  suited  by  their 
taste,  lightness  of  touch,  and  patience  as  for  this,  and 
yet,  so  great  is  the  conservatism  of  the  followers  of  all 
trades,  so  unaccustomed  .are  their  patrons  to  demand 
anything  original,  that  until  the  last  two  years  no  female 
hairdresser,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  was  this  to  be  said  in  defence  of  things 
remaining  as  they  were,  that  none  but  a  house  of  what 
chess-players  call  the  “first  force”  could  dare  venture 
upon  the  change  with  anything  like  a  chance  of  success; 
if  a  new  idea,  however  good  in  itself,  gets  vulgarised 
at  starting,  it  very  rarely  rises  to  the  position  it  ought. 
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from  its  merit,  to  occupy,  and  in  the  employment  of 
women  in  a  calling  previously  monopolised  by  men,  it 
is  evident  that  this  danger  is  incurred  in  a  great  degree. 
Fortunately,  as  is  now  well  known,  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Bond-street,  had  the  courage  to  make  the  trial,  and  by 
his  judicious  arrangements  it  has  been  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue. 

To  go  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  all  which  this 
attempt  involved  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits, 
although  we  doubt  if  we  should  exhaust  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  Douglas’s,  in  Bond-street,  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  is  Buckingham  Palace  or  St.  Paul’s,  and 
it  was  there  that,  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  four 
young  women  were  introduced  into  the  ladies’  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  house ;  these  were  all  lady’s-maids  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  chosen  because,  being  so,  they  had  learned 
what  we  may  call  the  grammar  of  the  business,  and 
could  dress  hair  skilfully  without  further  instruction. 
The  lady  patronesses  of  the  establishment  at  first,  it 
was  plain  enough,  scarcely  liked  the  innovation-,  they 
feared  that  they  would  be  submitting  their  tresses  to 
those  who  had  no  higher  skill  than  their  own  maids, 
but  this  was  soon  found  not  to  be  the  case.  It  was  seen 
that  the  women  possessed  as  much  ability  as  the  men, 
at  least,  and  directly  this  was  proved,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  became — for  the  resources  of  the  house — 
almost  too  great.  In  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  its  inauguration,  the  number  of  the  girls  employed 
has  increased  from  four  to  seventeen,  and  one  division 
of  the  building  is  entirely  given  up  to  them,  where  they 
are  so  well  employed  that  it  is  but  rarely  two  or  three 
ladies  are  not  waiting  for  them  to  be  at  leisure.  No 
description  of  work  comes  amiss  to  them  -,  they  hold 
their  own  when  compared  with  their  male  rivals  in 
“  board  work,”  or  the  preparation  of  hair  for  the  amazing 
figures  in  which  we  see  it  shown  -,  dressing  the  hair  in 
all  styles  -,  and — which  is  an  advantage  over  the  men — 
they  make  up,  tastefully,  ornaments  for  the  headdresses. 
They  go  out,  too,  to  the  houses  cf  lady  customers,  just 
as  the  men  did,  and  from  being  able  to  wear  their  own 
hair  in  the  most  attractive,  or,  what  is  probably  better, 
the  newest  mode,  the  customer  is  enabled  to  see  how 
the  said  fashion  looks,  and  to  decide  how  nearly  she 
will  comply  with  it. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  the  better 
educated  the  girl  is  the  better  attendant  she  makes,  and 
the  better  the  lady  likes  her.  The  men  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  among  them 
the  standard  of  education  is  a  low  one,  and,  although 
at  such  a  house  as  Douglas’s  it  is  probable  that  very 
little  inconvenience  in  that  respect  is  felt,  yet  too  often 
the  ablest  “hand”  is  woefully  deficient  in  his  grammar. 
From  this  short  history  it  must  be  clear  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation ;  it 
only  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  women  have 
benefited  r  s  much  as  have  their  employers.  That  the 


latter  have  done  so  is  plain  enough,  not  only  from  the 
original  four  being  now  seventeen,  but  from  the  equally 
significant  fact  that  other  houses  in  town  and  country 
are  introducing  the  same  feature.  We  will  only  men¬ 
tion  one  place,  at  which,  like  Douglas’s,  women  are 
employed.  Mr.  Truefitt,  of  Bond-street, also  finds  female 
hairdressers  a  decided  success.  The  young  women 
engaged  at  Douglas’s  receive  thirty  shillings  per  week 
each  ;  at  Truefitt’s,  we  believe,  they  receive  as  much  or 
even  more  ;  but  it  is  a  striking  and  very  creditable  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  corps,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  ever 
tempted  by  higher  wages  to  leave  the  former  house — 
this  speaks  well  for  employer  and  employed.  Now, 
thirty  shillings  per  week  is  a  large  sum  of  money.  l.et 
those  who  think  lightly  of  it  try  to  earn  it  at  music, 
drawing,  or  general  teaching.  After  the  first  year  they 
will  have  a  greater  respect  for  the  sum.  If  this  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  we  do  not  know  any  trade  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  young  women,  where  every  avenue  to  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  choked  up,  or  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  earning  half  as  much.  Now,  here  is  likely 
to  be  an  opening  for  a  long  time.  The  testimony  of  their 
employers  proves  that  they  not  only  suit  as  being  more 
docile,  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  the  men,  but  that  their  labour  is  abso¬ 
lutely  more  profitable.  Yet  they  do  not  displace  many 
men — possibly  none.  Their  value  partly  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  create  a  demand,  or  rather  cause  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  demand  already  existing.  The  taste  for  ela¬ 
borate  headdresses  would  not,  prubably,  have  so  long 
been  the  rage  had  it  not  been  for  the  living  examples  in 
these  female  coiffeurs,  who  by  their  craftily-arranged 
tresses  have  kept  alive  in  the  feminine  aristocratic  soul 
a  desire  to  be  equally  distinguished. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  barber  figures  in  tales 
dealing  with  the  present  day  and  our  own  country,  but 
when  authors  treat  of  a  past  generation  or  a  foreign  land 
they  often  introduce  him.  \Ve  cannot  account  for  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  but  a  little 
observation  will  convince  our  readers  that  it  is  so.  We 
all  know  that  those  who  wrote  five  or  six  score  years  back 
did  not  disdain  to  bring  the  shaver  very  prominently 
forward — as  witness  the  immortal  Hugh  Strap.  No 
Roderick  Random  of  our  time,  although  a  poor,  proud, 
enterprising  young  fellow,  seeking  his  fortune,  is  still  a 
character  common  enough,  would  dare  to  risk  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  travelling  with  a  barber.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they 
are  not  very  much  the  better  for  the  change. 

In  conclusion,  our  readers  will  be  very  thankful  that 
we  have  not  traced  the  decline  of  the  trade  from  the  time 
when  bathers  were  the  only  surgeons  -,  have  not  given  a 
short  biography  of  Olivier  le  Dain,  or  other  illustrious 
barbers,  not  even  of  Arkwright,  and  have  not  been 
tempted  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  striped  pole, 
once  so  common,  but  which  is  now  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past. 
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OVER  THE  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS. 

IN  TWO  DAYS. - FIRST  DAY. 


Most  people  picture  Australia  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
flat  country,  subject  to  floods  in  winter,  and  to 
droughts,  hot  winds,  and  bush  fires  in  summer,  and  as 
a  general  rule  this  is  the  case.  Its  rit'ers  arc  also  thought 
to  be  insignificant,  and  its  mountains  mere  ranges  of 
undulating  hills,  covered  with  trees  to  their  summits, 
and  seldom  exceeding  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
these  also  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  both  the  rivers 
and  mountains.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  Australia  has  one  or  two  noble  rivers — the  Murray 
and  the  Murrumbidgee  for  instance — and  also  setne 
mountains,  second  as  regards  height  and  beauty  to  few 
of  European  reputation ;  and  of  these  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Dandenongs,  and  the  Australian  Alps  are  the 
principal.  All  these  ranges  are  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  and  the  summits  of  the  last-named  mountains 
retain  it  through  the  summer  months  also,  and  hence 
they  alone  have  obtained  the  supplementary  title  of  the 
“Snowy  Mountains.”  When  in  the  level  country  far 
below  the  grass  is  parched  and  dried  up,  the  bush,  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  flaming  with  a  hundred  different 
fires,  and  the  hot  wind  raging  over  the  sandy  plains,  the 
climate  of  these  mountains  from  base  to  summit  is  deli¬ 
ciously  cool,  the  verdure  both  green  and  luxuriant,  and 
the  air  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  the  myriad  gay  wild- 
flowers  that  deck  the  verdant  slopes. 

The  Snowy  Alps,  seen  from  the  Victorian  side,  seem 
to  rise  precipitously  upwards  to  a  height  of  some  seven 
thousand  feet ;  but  the  ascent  on  the  New  South  Wales 
side  is  far  more  gradual,  and  half-way  up  there  is  a 
plateau,  known  as  the  Snowy  Plains,  which  in  some 
parts  is  fifty  miles  across,  and  which,  from  the  level 
country  below,  seems  to  be  the  real  summit  of  the 
range. 

I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  cross  these  snow-clad 
barriers  between  the  two  colonies,  and  while  on  a  brief 
visit  to  the  little  township  of  Monaroo  in  the  February 
of  1865, 1  was  delighted  to  find  that  my  old  friend  Tom 
Wilton  was  himself  about  to  undertake  the  journey  cn 
route  to  a  horse  fair  at  Bacchus  Marsh  in  Victoria.  I  at 
once  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  and  my  offer  was 
heartily  accepted,  so  without  more  ado  we  set  out  on  the 
very  day  following. 

It  was  a  beautif  ul  summer’s  morning  when  we  started 
on  our  journey,  with  our  blankets  strapped  behind  us, 
and  our  well-blackened  billies,  tin  pannikins  and  pro¬ 
vision  bags,  hanging  at  our  saddle  bows.  Our  steeds 
were  both  old  stock  horses,  long,  wiry  animals,  with 
ragged  manes  and  fetlocks,  and  nothing  very  attractive 
in  their  general  appearance ;  animals,  too,  who  could 
neither  trot  nor  walk  decently,  but  whose  canter,  never¬ 
theless,  was  as  easy  as  the  motion  of  a  rocking-horse, 
whilst  in  their  long  slinging  gallop  they  were  capable  of 
crossing  more  ground  in  a  day,  and  with  less  fatigue  to 
the  riders,  than  any  two  roadsters  in  England.  These 
horses  had  other  accomplishments.  At  a  swift  gallop 


either  of  them  could  turn  sharp  round  or  come  to  a 
dead  halt  in  double  his  own  length  ;  and  when  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  wild  cattle  or  the  fleet  bounding  kangaroo,  their 
riders  would  rush  them  down  hills  as  steep  as  house 
loofs,  and  leap  them  over  prostrate  logs  and  burnt  stumps 
that  the  boldest  English  foxhunter  would  turn  pale  at ; 
but  then  the  Australian  stock  horse  is  as  sure-footed  as 
the  Spanish  mule. 

Even  from  the  broad  verandah  of  Tom  Wilton’s 
home  station  we  could  see  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
mountains  far  above  the  light,  flaky  clouds  that  draped 
their  dark  sides,  and  after  a  gradual  ascent  of  some  five 
hours  we  gained  the  snowy  plains'  before  referred  too, 
and  which  now  presented  a  perfectly  level  surface  for 
miles  and  miles  before  us,  whereon  the  long  rolling  sea 
of  grass  was  as  green  as  the  hue  of  the  malachite,  while 
fine  clumps  of  timber  were  scattered  here  and  there  and 
mobs  of  cattle  were  seen  grazing  in  different  directions. 
Before  us,  at  the  end  of  this  plateau,  rose  the  mountains, 
heavily  timbered  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  height,  and 
then  covered  thinly  with  snow  to  their  summits  ;  while 
behind  us  and  three  thousand  feet  below  lay  the  hot, 
barren  country  of  the  Monaroo,  whereon  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  little  township  of  the  same  name,  and  even. 
Tom  Wilton’s  one-storied,  deep-verandahed,  long  ram¬ 
bling  homestead,  a  mere  dot  in  the  landscape,  which 
stretched  out  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  an  undulating 
monotony  of  withered  yellow  plains  and  grim  iron-bark 
forests,  the  smoke  of  the  numerous  bush  fires  rising  here 
and  there  into  the  heavy  un-breeze-stirred  atmosphere. 

When  we  left  Tom’s  house,  although  as  early  as  six 
in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  had  been  at  loi  deg. 
in  the  outside  shade.  Now,  five  hours  later,  at  our 
present  elevation,  although  a  bright  sun  was  shining,  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  have  stood  higher  than  50  deg., 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  air  was  beautifully 
cool  and  refreshing.  Inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
we  cantered  gaily  along,  conversing  about  a  variety  of 
subjects,  until  our  growing  appetites  warned  us  that  it 
was  dinner  time,  so  we  presently  drew  rein  on  the  banks 
of  a  pebbly  brook,  whose  waters  were  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  as  cold  as  ice,  and  whose  banks  were  clothed  with 
the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  hobbling  our  horses 
so  that  they  should  not  stray  away,  we  loosen  their 
girths  and  remove  their  bridles,  so  that  they  may  crop 
away  at  the  sweet  grass  ;  collect  some  dry  wood,  light 
a  fire,  half-fill  a  billy  with  water,  cast  therein  a  fistful 
of  tea,  and  set  it  on  to  boil. 

Here  I  would  remark  that  tea  is  the  invariable  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  Australian  bushman ;  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea  it  is  ever  the  same,  and  even  the  inveterate 
drunkard  generally  abjures  his  favourite  beverage  in 
favour  of  the  “  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate,” 
whilst  actually  on  the  tramp. 

Ten  minutes  amply  suffice  to  boil  our  tea,  and  our 
canvas  bags  are  then  opened,  and  two  cold  fowls,  an  ox 
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tongiie,  and  a  large  loaf  of  bread  are  tumbled  out  on  to 
the  grass.  We  make  a  hearty  meal  of  these  delicacies, 
thereafter  lighting  our  pipes  and  sitting  down  for  an 
hour’s  rest  and  chat,  for  this  is  the  custom  of  the  bush. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  left  stood  the  ruins 
of  a  house,  and  as  it  was  the  only  semblance  of  a  habi¬ 
tation  within  our  wide  extent  of  vision,  I  naturally  felt 
an  interest  in  it.  Only  one  wall  and  part  of  a  chimney 
remained  standing,  but  there  was  a  something  about  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  that  seemed  to  say  that 
thereby  hung  a  tale ;  and  upon  questioning  my  com¬ 
panion,  who  was  well  up  in  the  legends  of  the  whole 
country  round,  I  found  that  such  was  really  the  case, 
and  Tom  told  me  the  following  story  of  the  lone  ruin  : — 
*  *  #  * 

“  You  must  know,”  he  began,  “  that  these  plains, 
now  so  beautiful  in  their  rich  verdure,  and  with  the 
summer  sun  shining  on  them,  are  in  winter  covered  deep 
with  snow,  which  begins  to  fall  in  May,  and  about 
October  melts  away,  and  is  carried  off  by  numerous 
rivulets  which  form  the  heads  of  five  distinct  rivers, 
whose  waters,  swollen  by  this  melted  snow,  often  over¬ 
flow  the  banks,  and  cause  floods  and  devastation  through¬ 
out  the  lowlands.  This  vast  plateau  which  we  are  now 
crossing  w'ould  long  since  have  been  permanently  taken 
up  as  squatting  stations,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of 
its  winters  ;  but  in  1839  the  country  was  far  less  thickly 
populated  than  at  present,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  its  climate  were  then  little  known.  At  the  end  of 
October  in  that  year,  a  Scotchman,  named  M'Ewan, 
looking  out  for  fresh  ground  for  his  stock  where  tlrere 
would  be  plenty  of  grass  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
wandered  from  Queanbeyan  to  the  southward,  and  at 
last  found  himself  on  these  plains.  The  snow  had  by 
this  time  all  melted  away,  and  the  plateau  presented  just 
such  a  lovely  appearance  as  it  does  at  present.  M'Ewan 
was  of  course  delighted  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plains 
being  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  returning  to 
Queanbeyan  he  transferred  his  sheep  and  cattle  thither 
w'ithout  loss  of  time,  and  building  a  strong  wooden 
house  with  one  stone  wall  and  chimney,  as  at  that  period 
was  the  usual  custom,  he  and  his  wife,  with  a  son  and 
five  daughters,  were  all  settled  in  it  before  Christmas. 

“  The  house,  you  will  see,  is  in  a  little  hollow,  and 
the  chimney-top  is  on  about  a  level  with  the  plain  on 
three  sides.  Doubtless  this  situation  was  selected  to 
shelter  the  homestead  from  the  cold  winds  that  even  on 
summer  nights  sweep  these  plains.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  whole  family  were  delighted  with  their  new  home, 
the  strapping  daughters  grew  rosier  every  day,  and  the 
old  man  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  stock  im¬ 
proving  in  condition  each  week,  and  their  numbers  rapidly 
increasing,  so  that  in  peaceful  happiness  and  content  the 
summer  months  passed  away. 

“  At  last  May  came,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  summer  changed  into  winter.  A  strong 
southerly  wind,  blowing  chilly  and  cold  from  over  the 
Alpine  ranges,  came  up  in  the  morning  ;  then  about 
midday  vast  masses  of  black  cloud  were  seen  rising 
above  the  snow- clad  summits  and  slowly  dropping  lower 
and  lower  on  the  near  side,  until  the  mountains,  all  but 
the  dark  forests  on  their  lowest  slopes,  were  hidden 


from  view.  By  five  in  the  evening  every  trace  of  the 
glorious  blue  sky  had  vanished,  and  a  thick  leaden  pall 
overspread  the  whole  vault  of  heaven. 

“Still  M‘Ewan  did  not  anticipate  anything  more  than 
at  worst  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  according  to  their  usual 
custom  the  whole  family  retired  early  to  rest. 

“  As  you  are  aware,  the  roof  of  such  homesteads  is 
seldom  more  than  at  most  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  at  about 
half  that  height.  When  M'Ewan  awoke  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  it  was  dark,  so,  thinking  it  was  very 
early,  he  went  to  sleep  again  ;  but  when  he  awoke  a 
second  time  it  was  still  dark,  while  the  air  felt  oppres¬ 
sively  close.  Striking  a  light,  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  that  it  was  nine  in  the  morning ; 
the  sun  must  have  arisen  a  good  two  hours  ago. 

“  Why  was  it  so  dark  ?  He  could  not  answer  the 
anxious  mental  query,  and,  filled  with  an  indefinite  alarm, 
he  rushed  into  the  outer  room  and  essayed  to  open  the 
front  door. 

“  This  door  was  made  to  open  outwards,  but  it  now 
defied  all  his  efforts.  He  went  to  one  of  the  windows, 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  peered  out,  but  could  see 
nothing.  Putting  his  candle  close  up  to  the  glass,  he, 
however,  perceived  that  some  soft  white  substance  was 
pressed  up  against  it.  More  and  more  puzzled,  he  broke 
one  of  the  panes  and  clutched  at  it.  It  looked  like  salt. 
He  put  it  to  his  mouth  and  tasted  it,  and  not  till  then 
did  he  guess  that  it  w'as  snow. 

“  Then  the  full  horror  of  their  position  burst  upon 
him,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  ‘  snowed  up.’  Calling 
the  whole  family  from  their  beds,  he  briefly  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  they  all,  both  men 
and  women,  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  endeavour  to 
set  themselves  free.  All  without  avail !  The  door 
would  not  give  way,  for  the  large  white  flakes  had  been 
falling  all  night,  and  tons  upon  tons  of  snow  were  now 
piled  against  it.  The  windows  were  then  broken,  and 
the  frantic  prisoners  of  the  elements  strove  to  push  away 
the  ghastly  heaped-up  wreath  with  long  broom-handles 
and  pieces  of  wood.  In  this,  too,  they  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Then  the  son  mounted  on  his  father’s  shoulders, 
and  with  his  long  woodman’s  axe  struck  away  manfully 
at  the  roof,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  was 
strengthened  by  thick  beams  of  wocJ.  Blow  after  blow 
was  struck,  and  a  hole  was  at  last  made,  but  oh !  horror 
of  horrors  !  no  fresh  current  of  air  was  admitted,  and 
even  through  this  they  could  see  snow,  frozen  to  the 
hardness  of  ice,  and  no  efforts  of  theirs,  though  chairs 
were  piled  on  tables,  and  the  longest  implements  to  be 
found  in  the  house  were  thrust  madly,  desperately  into 
it,  could  clear  an  opening. 

“  All  hope  of  escape  now  seemed  over  -,  the  air  was 
stifling ;  they  were  gasping  for  breath.  First  the  mother 
died,  then  the  five  girls,  and  the  last  thing  that  the  father 
recollected  seeing  was  his  son  kneeling  at  prayer  in  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

“  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  M'Ewan  escaped  ;  how  he 
never  knew;  but  perhaps  the  madness  of  despair  endued 
him  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  so  he  tore  his  way 
through  the  snowdrift.  Any  way,  he  did  escape,  got  by 
some  means  to  the  level  country  below,  found  a  station^ 
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and  told  his  terrible  tale.  A  strong  party  of  settlers 
were  soon  mustered,  and  promptly  set  out  for  his  buried 
home.  The  winter  had  not  yet  regularly  set  in,  and  the 
sun  still  retained  some  power,  and  thus  when  the  plains 
were  reached  much  of  the  snow  had  melted  away,  and 
an  entrance  was  now  easily  effected  into  the  house.  A 
horrible  scene  met  the  father’s  view.  His  wife,  his  five 
daughters,  and  his  son,  all  lay  dead  upon  the  floor. 
They  had  perished,  not  from  the  cold,  but  from  suffo¬ 
cation.  The  whole  of  M‘ Ewan’s  sheep  and  cattle,  too, 
had  been  buried  in  the  snow,  and  thus  twenty-four  hours 
had  rendered  him  wifeless,  childless,  and  a  pauper. 

“  The  dead  bodies  were  conveyed  to  Monaroo  and 
buried.  INI'Ewan  was  sent  to  prison  as  a  lunatic,  for  his 
troubles  had  turned  his  mind ;  but  one  day  he  escaped 
from  confinement,  wandered  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
back  to  his  desolate  home,  and  entering  the  house, 
hanged  himself  to  one  of  the  rafters.  His  corpse  was 
not  found  for  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  and  by  that 
time  the  wild  dogs  and  the  crows,  to  whom  the  broken 
windows  and  battered-in  door  afforded  free  ingress,  had 
picked  the  body  clean  of  flesh,  and  only  a  skeleton  re¬ 
mained,  which  was  alone  recognisable  as  being  M‘ Ewan’s 
from  the  blue  spotted  handkerchief  wherewith  he  had 
hung  himself,  and  his  name  marked  thereon.” 

*  ♦  #  * 

By  the  time  that  Tom  had  finished  his  narrative,  which 
took  him  much  longer  to  get  through  than  it  will  the 
reader  (for  Tom  had  a  roundabout  way  of  telling  a 
story,  and  spinning  a  yarn  with  a  pipe  in  your  mouth, 
while  you  are  lying  flat  on  your  back,  is  at  all  times  a 
slow  operation),  it  was  time  to  get  to  horse  again  ;  and 
after  unhobbling,  re-bridling,  tightening  up  girths,  and 
re-slinging  billies,  pannikins,  and  provision  bags,  we 
mounted  and  set  out  in  continuation  of  our  journey. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  breathed  more  freely  and  a  great 
weight  seemed  lifted  off  my  mind  when  the  crumbling 
stone  wall  and  chimney  of  the  ill-fated  squatter’s  resi¬ 
dence,  the  wooden  portion  of  which  had  been,  no  doubt, 
consumed  bit  by  bit  years  ago  in  lighting  and  replenish¬ 
ing  innumerable  camp  fires,  was  lost  to  view. 

The  landscape  during  the  remainder  of  our  day’s  ride 
presented  much  the  same  appearance  as  it  had  done  since 
our  entering  upon  the  plateau  in  the  morning,  save  that 
each  hour  the  mountains  loomed  nearer  and  nearer  in 
our  front,  and  while  yet  twelve  miles  distant  therefrom 
their  shadows  fell  upon  the  green  sward  over  which  we 
galloped. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  we  encamped  for  the 
night  at  about  nine  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  beside  another  sparkling  rivulet,  and  as  it  was  now 
very  cold,  we  erected  a  ‘breakwind’  with  some  branches 
of  trees,  and  lit  our  fire  under  its  shelter.  Here  we 
enjoyed  another  billy  of  tea  and  the  remains  of  our  fowls, 
ox-tongue,  and  bread ;  polishing  off  even  the  most 
minute  fragments.  This  done,  we  picketed  our  horses, 
and  relieved  them  of  both  saddles  and  bridles.  Placing 
the  former  on  the  ground  for  pillows  we  wrapped  our¬ 
selves  in  our  blankets,  and  with  our  feet  to  the  burning 
and  crackling  logs,  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  night  was  a  very  lovely  one,  and  as  I  lay  on  my 
back  I  looked  right  upwards  at  the  snow-crested  moun- 
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tains,  that,  to  use  the  beautiful  imagery  of  America’s 
greatest  poet,  seemed  to“  seek  a  precipitate  pathway  up 
to  heaven,”  and  whose  highest  summits  were  at  least 
4,000  feet  above  me,  and  from  them  my  gaze  wandered 
to  the  full  fair  moon  and  to  the  myriad  glittering  stars, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  shone  out  the  glorious  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  “  Southern  Cross,”  at  the  foot  of  which 
I  could  discern  that  inky-black  patch  in  the  clear  blue 
sky,  so  perfectly  uncloudlike  in  its  appearance,  which 
some  astronomers  have  declared  to  be  an  actual  hole  in  the 
sky,  a  void  in  space. 

No  sounds  broke  the  silence  of  nature,  save  the  hoot 
of  the  white  owl,  the  hoarse  crowing  of  innumerable 
crows,  the  heavy  sough  of  the  wind  through  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iron-bark  forests,  and  occasionally  the  long,  wail¬ 
ing  howl  of  the  dingo  (native  dog).  Somehow,  however, 
I  could  not  sleep,  and  two  or  three  times,  just  as  I  was 
dropping  off  into  a  doze,  something  occurred  to  make  me 
wide  awake  again.  The  first  time  it  was  Master  Tom 
suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  loud  snoring  ;  the  second 
time  it  was  by  something  crawling  over  my  face,  and 
upon  brushing  it  off  with  my  hand  I  saw  by  the  bright 
firelight  that  it  was  a  large  centipede,  of  at  least  ten  inches 
in  length,  which  had  probably  just  made  his  escape  from 
his  home  in  the  burning  logs,  to  which,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  I  immediately  again  consigned  him. 

After  this  narrow  escape  I  believe  I  did  sleep,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  for  long,  as  the  fire  was  still  burn¬ 
ing  brightly  when  I  awoke.  It  was  the  shrill  neighing 
of  our  horses  that  aroused  me  this  time,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  they  were  answered  by  many  others,  apparently  at 
some  distance  away.  A  dark  cloud  at  this  moment  ob¬ 
scured  the  moon,  and  I  could  not  see  anything  at  a 
greater  distance  than  within  a  radius  of  some  dozen  yards 
around  the  fire.  In  default  of  being  able  to  see  I  listened, 
and  the  sounds  that  fell  upon  my  ears  were  to  me  strangely 
familiar,  and  yet  in  that  peaceful  spot  incomprehensible. 
The  last  time  that  I  had  heard  those  sounds  they  had 
struck  fear  into  my  heart,  for  they  had  broken  in  upon 
my  sleep  whilst  stretched  beside  just  such  a  camp  fire  as 
the  present  on  the  pampas  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1859,  and  then  I  knew  that  it  betokened  that  the 
Comanchees,  the  horse  Indians  of  the  plains,  were  upon 
us.  The  sounds  were  now  exactly  similar,  for  it  was 
the  trampling  of  unshod  horses,  advancing  at  a  gallop, 
and  unaccompanied  by  the  clinking  of  steel  bits  and  stir¬ 
rup-irons.  I  could  tell  that  there  were  many  of  them  too, 
for  the  ground  fairly  shook  under  their  hoof-strokes. 

I  crept  close  up  to  the  fire  and  stirred  it  into  a  bright 
blaze.  I  knew  that  whatever  the  intruders  were  they 
would  not  come  near  that,  and  I  had  scarcely  effected 
this  when  I  saw  a  host  of  dim,  shadowy  objects  pass  by 
in  the  gloom.  They  seemed  to  ignore  our  presence,  all  save 
one,  and  he  came  so  close  up  to  the  camp  fire  that  I  could 
see  he  was  a  large  white  horse,  with  a  noble  crest  and 
long  sweeping  mane  and  tail.  He  was  riderless,  and, 
seemingly  contented  with  a  hasty  glance,  he  threw  up  his 
head  and  with  a  wild  neigh  dashed  off  after  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  animals  were  some  minutes  in  passing  us, 
but  even  when  they  had  done  so  I  could  not  go  to  sleep 
again,  so  I  lit  my  pipe  and  smoked  .and  ruminated  till 
dawn. 
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When  the  sun  rose  Tom  was  still  sleeping  soundly. 
I  don’t  believe  he  had  awakened  once  during  the  night, 
so  I  didn’t  disturb  him,  but  sauntered  away  to  see  how 
our  nags  were  getting  on. 

Arriving  at  the  spot  where  we  had  picketed  them  the 
night  before,  I  found  Tom’s  chestnut  mare  quietly  crop¬ 
ping  the  grass  at  the  full  length  of  her  tether,  but  my 
black  horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  at  once  went 
back  and  awakened  Wilton,  and  told  him  of  the  occur¬ 
rence,  but  forgot  to  tell  him  anything  of  the  herd  of  wild 
horses  that  had  ptssed  by  in  the  night.  Tom  took  the 
news  very  coolly,  said  that  the  horse  could  not  be  strayed 
far,and  that  after  breakfast  wewould  go  and  look  for  him. 

We  accordingly  threw  fresh  wood  on  the  fire,  boiled 
our  billy,  and  then  producing  a  small  bag  of  flour,  Tom 
made  a  large  flat  cake  and  baked  it  in  the  ashes.  This  is 
what  they  call  “  damper,”  and  consists  solely  of  flour 
and  water,  yet,  with  the  invariable  tea,  this  is  often  the 
bushman’s  sole  sustenance  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  know 
we  made  a  hearty  meal  of  it  that  morning,  and  then 
mounting  Tom’s  mare,  with  my  bridle  slung  over  my 
left  arm,  I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway,  leaving  my 
mate  smoking  very  contentedly  beside  the  now  smoul¬ 
dering  logs. 

I  very  speedily  picked  up  the  tracks,  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  hoof-prints  were  visible  around  -,  but 
then  my  horse  was  ihod,  and  there  was  the  distinction. 
I  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  broken  his  tether,  and 
joined  the  mob  of  wild  horses,  for  he  had  gone  in  the 
same  direction.  I  followed  the  trail  up  the  creek  for 
several  hundred  yards,  and  then  ascending  a  small  rise 
in  the  plain  beheld  a  scene  that  recalled  all  my  old 
memories  of  prairie  life. 

About  a  mile  distant  on  the  plain  before  me,  quietly 
feeding,  was  a  vast  herd  of  wild  horses.  They  must 
have  numbered  800  at  the  least,  most  of  them  being 
mares  and  foals.  I  could  at  once  distingui.sh  my  horse 
amongst  them,  and  saw  that  the  long  tether  rope  and 
pin  trailed  along  the  grass  beside  him.  He  was  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  I  knew  that  to  get  him 
away  from  the  others  would  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  was  pretty  well  up  in  such  work,  however, 
and  after  a  moment’s  reflection  determined  upon  quietly 
heading  the  mob,  driving  them  down  upon  the  camp, 
and  trying  to  cut  mine  out  from  amongst  the  rest  as  they 
galloped  on. 

No  sooner  decided  on  than  attempted.  Giving  them 
a  wide  scope,  I  headed  them  unperceived,  and  then  with 
loud  cries  dashed  down  upon  them.  They  took  the 
alarm  at  once ;  a  hundred  heads  were  thrown  up  in  the 
air,  and,  wildly  snorting  and  neighing,  the  whole  mob 


broke  into  a  mad  gallop,  and  with  their  long  manes 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  their  tails  stretched  out  straight 
behind  them,  bore  down  towards  our  camp.  Before 
they  reached  it,  however,  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  I 
had  to  put  Tom’s  mare  to  a  hard  gallop  to  gain  on  them. 
Luckily  the  horse  I  bestrode  was  a  very  good  one,  fast 
and  enduring,  and  well  up  to  his  present  work,  and 
presently  to  my  great  joy  I  perceived  that  my  runaway, 
impeded  by  his  tether  rope,  was  slowly  dropping  to  the 
rear  of  the  mob  ;  so  spurring  to  tip-top  speed  I  dashed 
into  their  rear  directly  a  favourable  opportunity  offered, 
headed  him,  and  drove  him  back  out  of  the  mob,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaping  being  hurled  to  the  earth  by  a  large  grey 
stallion  who  charged  right  at  me  as  I  turned. 

Once  separated  from  his  untamed  companions  the 
runaway  was  quiet  enough,  and  suffered  me  to  lay  hold 
of  his  tether  rope  and  lead  him  back  to  camp  with 
impunity. 

I  was  now  about  two  miles  distant  therefrom,  and  I 
might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it  again  but 
that  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rose  upwards  from  the  fire, 
and  guided  my  path.  On  the  way  I  passed  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  cattle,  all  lying  closely 
together.  They  were  the  remains  of  some  unfortunate 
animals  who  had  been  overtaken  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
during  the  preceding  winter.  Many  cattle,  both  tame 
and  wild,  rove  over  these  plains  during  the  summer 
months,  and  when  the  winter  sets  in  the  former  make 
for  their  own  runs  in  the  warmer  plains  below,  while 
the  latter  seek  the  sheltered  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  live  on  the  scanty  herbage  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  Many,  however,  defer  their  departure  from 
the  fat  feeding-grounds  of  the  plateau  until  too  late,  are 
caught  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and  buried  alive  in  the 
drifts. 

It  would  seem  that  cattle  are  somewhat  of  fatalists,  for 
directly  the  snow  begins  to  fall  in  earnest,  they  make  no 
effort  to  escape,  but  huddle  up  together  and  commence 
walking  in  a  circle,  one  after  another,  until  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  fallen  snow,  which  they  can¬ 
not  break  through,  and  inclosed  by  which  they  die  of 
combined  cold  and  hunger,  and  when  the  warm  weather 
comes  again  only  their  hides  and  bones  remain. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  mate  I  found  him  fossicking 
away  with  his  knife  at  a  small  quartz  reef  that  cropped 
out  from  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  but  although  he 
persisted  in  continuing  operations  until  he  broke  the 
blade  of  his  knife  short  off,  he  could  not  find  a  particle 
of  the  precious  metal,  though  that  gold  did  exist  beneath 
the  moss-covered  surface  he  seemed  to  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever. 
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THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


Though  English  novels  arc  much  read  and  as  much 
admired  in  Germany,  I  am  afraid  the  like  cannot 
be  said  of  German  novels  with  regard  to  England ;  I 
fear  they  are  very  little  read,  and  much  less  admired, 
except  by  literary  students,  who  make  them  their  study, 
and  thus  learn  to  value  their  beauties,  many  of  which 
remain  unnoticed  by  the  superficial  reader.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  a  great  veneration  for  German  “  depth”  and 
erudition  ;  but  it  seems  we  prefer  to  leave  their  novels 
alone  they  are  to  us  a  sort  of  tw/i  me  ta?tgere,  and  the 
notion  we  have  of  them  as  being  huge  compilations  of 
five  or  ten  thick  volumes  each,  replete  with  learning, 
but  deficient  in  everything  that  is  entertaining,  impresses 
us  with  something  like  horror.  Now,  though  something 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  national  prejudice,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  based  on  a  false  conception,  and  a  very 
deficient  acquaintance  with  the  writings  themselves. 
As  books  appear  by  the  thousand  in  Germany,  most  of 
them  must  be,  and,  indeed,  are,  trash  ;  but  these  crea¬ 
tures  of  a  day,  that  are  only  published  to  be  cast  aside 
after  one  rapid  reading,  do  not  compose  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  name  of  German  literature ;  it  is  not  fair 
to  condemn  the  whole  class  of  writings  on  the  ground 
of  judgment  justly  passed  on  this  rubbish.  A  compara¬ 
tively  very  small  part  only  of  the  novels  published  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  national  literature,  but  those  that 
may,  well  deserve  being  read  beyond  their  own  country. 

German  novels  have  their  faults,  as  what  novel 
has  not  ?  They  generally  want  incident,  and  as  often 
reality  ;  but  to  make  up  for  this  they  display  a  richness 
of  thought  unequalled  by  our  writings,  and  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  poetry  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  imitate. 
A  class  of  literature  graced  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
Jean  Paul,  and  in  the  present  day  by  the  entertaining 
though  lesser  lights,  Auerbach,  Freitag,  and  the  like, 
cannot  fail  to  yield  plenty  of  instruction  and  amusement 
that  is  absolutely  not  to  be  drawn  from  any  other  source. 
Indeed,  the  good  books  require  to  be  carefully  picked 
from  the  bad,  and  this  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  enormous.  As 
far  as  the  space  permits  I  will  endeavour  to  guide  the 
reader  through  this  maze  of  German  fictions  literature, 
though,  of  course,  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter  detailedly 
into  the  merits  even  of  the  authors  that  I  shall  find  room 
to  name ;  that  task,  as  far  as  it  may  seem  desirable,  I 
must  reserve  to  myself  for  a  future  occasion. 

Novels  do  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  German  lite¬ 
rature  that  they  have  held  for  so  long  a  time  in  ours, 
and  this  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  their  infe¬ 
riority  as  a  class.  They  are  considered,  on  the  whole, 
as  written  chiefly  for  amusement,  without  endeavouring 
to  inculcate  sound  principles  and  preach  morality,  as  our 
weekday  preachers  do ;  many  will  even  be  found  to 
contain  an  objectionable  and  immoral  tendency,  and  ad¬ 
vocate  pleasure  instead  of  virtue.  The  greater  writers, 
therefore,  are  rather  ashamed  of  writing  what  it  is 


imagined  that  any  one  with  a  certain  amount  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  requisite  fluency  of  language  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  take  them  up,  as  it  were,  in  play.  Otherwise, 
they  try  to  raise  them  by  giving  them  a  more  philoso¬ 
phical  character  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  it  was  the  fashion 
to  distinguish  these  as  psychological  novels — a  learned 
name  goes  a  long  way  in  the  “  fatherland” — and  thus 
they  make  them  the  bulky,  reflecting,  and  moralising 
works  we  know  many  of  them  to  be.  Again,  the 
poetical  turn  is  so  strong  in  many  of  the  Germans  that 
they  compose  a  novel  as  they  would  a  poem,  and  go 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  and  reality.  We 
must  read  both  these  kinds  of  writings,  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  and  the  romantic,  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
we  do  our  own,  for  they  are  of  a  different  nature  alto¬ 
gether  ;  the  romantic,  I  think,  are  pretty  sure  to  please 
our  lady  readers,  for  they  are  full  of  real  poetry. 
Whereas,  in  our  novels,  we  look  to  find  characters 
drawn  from  life,  the  Germans  draw  them  from  their 
imagination  ;  they  delight  in  giving  the  latter  the  freest 
scope,  and  thus  they  have  a  natural  inclination  for  what 
is  romantic  and  wonderful.  Their  beautiful  legends, 
in  which  no  other  nation  can  compete  with  them,  bear 
witness  of  this,  as  well  as  their  modern  literature  and 
their  wonderfully  charming  tales  (Maehrchen),  which 
deserve  to  be  admired.  Germans  have  always  been 
fond  of  employing  an  abundance  of  fine  words ;  it  is 
their  national  failing ;  half  of  what  they  write  is  fre¬ 
quently  written  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  We 
must,  therefore,  perhaps  excuse  this  defect,  which  har¬ 
monises  not  at  all  with  our  views,  tending  exactly  the 
contrary  way. 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  novels  referred  to,  there 
are  very  well-written  descriptions  of  life  and  manners, 
and  historical  or  biographical  romances  ;  we  must  turn 
to  these  naturally  as  the  legitimate  way  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  German  life,  manners,  and  opinions,  or 
German  history,  as  our  object  in  reading  the  former 
would  be  to  admire  their  depth  of  thought  and  well- 
conceived  poetry. 

Goethe  was  the  first  to  give  novel-writing  a  new  im¬ 
pulse,  after  it  had  nearly  died  out.  Wieland,  indeed, 
was  busy  over  his  impure  novels,  and  some  of  his 
admirers  had  taken  to  imitating  him,  when  Goethe 
began  writing  ;  still,  these  books  were  by  no  means  very 
popular.  In  1 774  Goethe  published  his  Stffferhigs  oj 
W triher,  and  thus  turned  the  public  mind  towards  works 
of  fiction,  and  established  the  class  of  writings  that  has 
remained  in  vogue  until  this  present  moment.  His 
drama,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  had  also  a  reviving  in¬ 
fluence  on  novels,  introducing  the  subject  of  chivalry, 
which  was  destined  to  form  a  leading  feature  in  German 
literature.  Schiller’s  Robbers  and  Ghostseer  started  new 
ideas,  which  were  readily  taken  up  and  extensively  imi¬ 
tated.  Under  Goethe’s  influence,  or  at  least  in  a  ifianner 
patronised  by  him,  there  arose  a  new  school  of  novel- 
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writers,  assuming  the  name  of  the  “  romantic  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  German  national  life  at  that 
time  (the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century),  whilst  the  people  were  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  France,  and,  perhaps  as  much,  of  their  own 
rulers.  They  sought  relief  in  novels  as  a  merely  amusing 
literature,  with  a  desire  to  recall  to  their  memory  bygone, 
better,  and  certainly  more  romantic  times.  Thus  they 
revived  old  legends  and  superstitions,  and  produced 
nothing  but  knights,  monks,  and  ghosts.  All  their 
writings  have  a  fearful  and  ghostly  character ;  the  scenes 
are  forests  and  wildernesses,  dilapidated  cloisters  and 
haunted  castles,  and  the  books  overflow  with  mysticism 
and  transcendentalism.  Goethe,  in  patronising  these 
writers,  excused  their  failings  by  pointing  to  their  merits, 
viz.,  of  popularising  novels,  making  their  contemporaries 
acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  mediaeval  German,  as 
well  as  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Oriental  literature,  and 
of  extending  greatly  the  scope  of  novels,  introducing 
many  new  ideas.  Schiller  rather  despised  them,  and 
disliked  their  meaningless  fine  words  and  extravagant 
fimeies.  Still  there  were  many  first-rate  authors  among 
this  class,  despite  their  failings,  in  whose  works  the  depth 
and  richness  of  thought  reconciles  the  reader  to  the 
excess  of  words  ;  such  are  the  Schlegels,  who  made 
Shakspeare  the  popular  author  he  is  abroad,  by  their 
masterly  translation ;  such  is  Tieck,  who  has  a  great 
degree  of  humour  ;  such  is  Novalis,  whose  pure  re¬ 
ligion  commands  respect. 

About  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation,  German 
novels  had,  by  the  exaggerated  tendency  to  amuse,  sunk 
to,  on  the  whole,  a  very  low  level,  renouncing,  one  may 
say,  all  morality.  Under  these  circumstances  the  part 
women  began  to  take  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  way 
in  German  literature,  deserves  commendation.  If  the 
lady  writers,  by  devoting  themselves  to  literature,  seemed 
to  have  given  up  their  legitimate  occupation  and  influence 
in  family  life,  they  exerted  the  self-same  influence  in  the 
greater  family  of  the  nation,  trying,  and  in  a  measure 
successfully,  to  reclaim  the  public  from  the  immorality 
and  impurity  to  which  belles  Icttristic  authors  had  given 
themselves  up.  The  time  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  characterises  a  new  period  of  German  literature, 
in  which  a  new  school,  terming  itself  “  Young  Germany,” 
took  the  lead  witlt  radical  and  revolutionary  principles 
that  led  them  to  make  battle  against  not  only  religion, 
but  often  against  morality  altogether.  Heine  and  Boerne, 
both  originally  Jews,  were  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
this  party.  Heine  especially  was  very  gifted,  and  his 
poetry  ranks  among  the  finest  that  Germany  owns  ;  it 
treats  principally  of  love  ;  his  language  is  simply  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  his  principles,  as  he  himself  confessed  on  his 
deathbed — fortunately  in  a  repenting  mood — were  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-religious.  The  Germans  had  much 
in  their  national  and  political  condition  to  complain  of, 
and  thus  there  was  an  excuse  for  their  minds  catching 
fire  at  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  as  the  Germans  can 
never  embrace  the  idea  of  liberty  but  they  carry  it  to 
an  extreme,  the  radical  turn  their  writings  took  is  easily 
accounted  for.  They  stigmatised  religion  as  something 
antiquated,  and  wished  to  establish  what  they  called 
free  humanity  in  its  stead  :  liberty  was  to  be  the  god  of 


modern  ages,  patriotism  was  to  give  place  to  cosmopoli¬ 
tism  ;  such  and  the  like  crude  and  exaggerated  notions 
did  they  promulgate.  Of  course  this  could  not  last 
long  ;  and  the  surviving  authors,  among  whom  Gutzkow 
claims  the  pre-eminence,  have  softened  down  their 
views  very  considerably  from  the  youthful  dreams  that 
once  floated  in  their  minds.  Soon  a  reaction  took  place, 
and  ushered  in  the  present  popular  literature,  of  which 
Auerbach  and  Gotthelf  were  the  forerunners,  and  which 
still  continues  in  vogue,  and  has  produced  such  a  won¬ 
derful  mass  of  books,  the  majority  of  which,  indeed,  had 
better  not  been  written.  The  character  of  this  modern 
period  is  very  diversified,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
more  reality  and  less  reflecting  and  moralising  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  the  present  day. 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  Germans,  who,  with 
their  proverbial  partiality  for  method,  have  of  course 
divided  novels  into  ten  or  fifteen  different  classes,  has 
the  advantage  of  affording  a  better  general  view  of  the 
writings,  but  it  is  difficult  to  uphold  conscientiously  from 
the  impossibility  of  determining  exactly  what  class  many 
books  belong  to.  Though  I  cannot,  therefore,  quite 
strictly  adhere  to  this  classification,  I  will,  for  con- 
venicncy’s  sake,  make  use  of  it  as  far  as  is  possible. 

The  description  of  family  life  affords,  perhaps,  the 
best  opportunity  of  describing  the  manners  of  an  age  and 
country,  and  of  developing  characters  in  the  German 
way,  less  by  making  them  act  than  by  reflecting  on  the 
inward  workings  of  their  minds.  Goethe  set  the  example 
by  his  novels,  and  such  writers  as  wished  to  imitate  him, 
and  mingle  instruction  with  amusement,  followed  it.  Thus 
they  have  given  this  description  of  novels  (which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  novel  par  excellence')  the  generic  name  of  “  family 
novel,”  and  understood  it  to  embrace  as  subdivisions  the 
sentimental,  the  biographical,  the  psychological,  &c. 
What  these  books  are  meant  to  be  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  when  I  mention  that  the  authors  originally  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
and  Smollett ;  we  must  look  to  them  for  descriptions  of 
life  and  manners,  and  of  German  opinions  and  ideas. 
Goethe  took  the  lead  in  this  class  by  his  Sufferings  oj 
Weriher,  and  later  by  his  Wilhelm  Meister  s  Tears  oJ 
Apprenticeship,  Wilhelm  Meister  s  Years  of  Travels,  and 
his  Elective  Affinities.  The  beauties  of  these  writings, 
the  depth  of  thought,  the  fine  flow  of  language,  and  the 
reality  of  description,  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  need 
to  enlarge  upon  them.  Few  of  the  older  authors  of  this 
class  besides  Goethe  will  afford  any  great  interest  to 
English  readers,  most  of  them  being  nearly  forgotten, 
and  their  names  only  known  in  literary  history.  Jung- 
Stilling  was  a  great  firvourite  at  one  time  ;  his  writings 
are  characterised  by  mystic  tendencies.  Jacobi’s  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  beautiful  language  and  a  pure  religious 
sentiment  which  pervades  them,  and  makes  one  readily 
forgive  a  degree  of  crudity  in  the  arrangement  and  their 
didactic  character.  Hoelderlin’s  writings,  the  chiefest  of 
which  is  Hyperion,  create  a  great  interest  by  the  reality 
of  sentiment  expressed  in  them,  the  book  being,  in  fact, 
a  mirror  of  the  author’s  mind,  who  describes  in  it  his 
own  feelings,  his  own  love  of  Greece,  and  his  own  un¬ 
fortunate  passion  for  the  woman  represented  as  his 
heroine.  'Fhe  desire  to  introduce  a  greater  resemblance 
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to  real  life  is  first  observed  in  Achim  von  Arnim’s 
amusing  works ;  it  is  still  more  developed  in  those  of 
Chamisso,  who  is  better  known  as  a  poet  the  plot  of 
his  novel  Peter  Schlchmil  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
his  own  life,  and  contains  far  more  of  truth  than  of 
fiction.  Lafontaine  was  at  one  time  considered  the  most 
perfect  novelist  of  this  class  ;  he  possessed  a  most  fertile 
imagination  and  great  readiness  in  writing,  which  he 
employed  to  produce  books  of  rather  an  emotional  and 
sensational  character  that  contributed  probably  more  to 
their  popularity  than  anything  else  ;  such  are  his  Power 
of  Love  and  Clara  du  Plessis.  The  most  prolific  writer 
was  Schilling,  whose  novels  fill  exactly  a  hundred 
volumes ;  there  is  a  deal  of  humour  displayed  in 
them,  besides  much  imagination ;  the  author  has  been 
most  successful,  however,  in  describing  life  in  small 
German  towns.  I  may  as  well  mention  the  brothers 
Schlegel  here,  though  they  do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
this  class,  as  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  romantic 
school.  They  were  both  exceedingly  gifted,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  amount  of  learning  as  well  as  a  wonderful 
power  of  language  ;  indeed,  rather  too  much  of  the  latter. 
The  younger  brother  occupied  himself  more  with  novel¬ 
writing  than  the  elder,  who  excelled  principally  as  an 
essayist,  critic,  and  translator.  We  must  regret  that  the 
younger  Schlegel  introduced  so  much  immorality  and 
worship  of  sensuality  in  his  books.  There  is  much 
poetry  and  humour  in  Von  EichendorfT s  novels,  and 
perhaps  more  reality  than  in  any  composed  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  I  can  recommend  his  Memoirs  of  a  Good- 
for-Nothing,  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Among  the  modern  authors  Gutzkow,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Young  Germany  movement,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known,  though  the  least  read  ;  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  his  long  and  dull  novels  (of  nine  volumes 
each)  to  English  readers,  the  less  as  they  are  of  a 
socialist  and  objectionable  character.  However,  G.  Frey- 
tag’s  books  will  be  found  very  entertaining ;  they  de¬ 
scribe  German  life  and  manners  with  much  force  and 
truth,  and  the  writer  of  Debit  and  Credit,  The  Lost 
Manuscript,  &c.,  is  perhaps  the  popular  author  of  the 
day.  He  inaugurated  the  popular  reaction  in  literature 
conjointly  with  E.  Auerbach,  who  wrote  the  charming 
Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  have  delighted  many  a 
reader.  There  is  something  indescribably  pleasing  in 
these  tales,  which  depict  the  life  of  the  peasants  in  a  most 
natural  and  entertaining  manner.  Auerbach  was  the 
first  to  devote  his  pen  to  this  subject,  but  the  favonr  his 
books  found  with  the  public,  of  course,  induced  other 
writers  to  follow  his  example  with  more  or  less  success. 
Thus  Bitzius,  under  the  name  of  Gotthelf,  wrote  Swiss 
tales;  Wildenhahn,  Saxon  ;  Schuecking — who  has  been 
called  the  Westphalian  Sir  W.  Scott — Westphalian ; 
Weil,  Alsatian ;  Rank,  Bohemian ;  Staub,  Rhaetian  ; 
Nicol,  Hanoverian  ;  and  Horn,  Rhenish.  All  of  these 
— which  are  only  the  pick  of  the  class — will  be  found 
very  amusing ;  above  all,  Horn,  whose  writings  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  moral  and  religious  tendency  that  the 
rest,  Auerbach’s  included,  want ;  this  and  the  simple 
and  pleasing  manner  in  which  Horn  relates  his  talcs, 
have  raised  him  to  great  popularity.  Auerbach’s  last 
writings  do  not  nearly  come  up  to  his  first ;  they  are 


directed  against  Government  and  ttie  various  Christian 
Churches,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  author 
being  an  Israelite  in  whom  it  appears  there  is  some 
guile.  Hackliindcr  is  another  great  favourite,  though  his 
writings  are  of  the  lighter  sort ;  however,  his  style  is 
bold  and  amusing,  and  his  object  chiefly  to  describe  and 
censure  German  manners ;  European  Slave  Life,  and 
Nameless  Stories  are  among  his  best  novels.  Many  of 
his  descriptions  are  taken  from  his  own  chequered  life, 
which  gives  them  an  additional  interest,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  a  very  natural  manner.  The  poet  Carl  von 
Holtei,  Max  Waldau,  Caspar!,  and  Edmund  Hoefer,  are 
not  quite  as  popular  as  the  last.  Paul  Heyse  is  most 
petted  at  present,  perhaps  a  little  beyond  what  he  de¬ 
serves  ;  there  is  much  originality  of  invention  and  vivid 
description  to  be  found  in  his  novels,  the  plots,  however, 
going  rather  beyond  what  is  considered  natural.  Urica, 
a  tale  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  The  Brothers, 
are  decidedly  his  best  prose  works.  I  have  no  space  to 
more  than  mention  Spielhagen,  Bernd  von  Guseck, 
Gustav  von  See,  E.  Willkomm,  O.  Ruppius,  A.  Glaser, 
Th.  Storm,  G.  Raimund,  T.  Bacher,  E.  Brachvogel, 
M.  Hartmann,  T.  Retcliffe,  H.  Smidt,  Penseroso, 
Schmeling,  Rodenberg,  Kossack,  Wolfrum,  Ring,  and 
Koenig,  all  of  them  popular  and  prolific  authors,  whose 
writings  display  much  imagination  and  fine  language. 

As  a  speciality  of  German  literature,  T.  von  Wickede’s 
and  A.  von  Winterfeld’s  novels  may  be  mentioned  ;  they 
describe  exclusively  military  life  in  Prussia,  where  the 
soldiers  play  such  a  distinguished  part.  We  are  now  so 
interested  in  this  subject  that  the  amusing  little  stories, 
in  which,  of  course,  anecdote  is  the  leading  feature — the 
scene  being  generally  laid  in  small  garrison  towns — are 
sure  to  please. 

The  novelette,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  a  variety  of 
writing  specially  adapted  to  the  German  character,  and 
it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  excel  in  it.  As 
it  does  not  take  for  its  subject  a  complicated  plot,  nor 
is  written  to  express  the  writer’s  opinions  on  social  or 
moral  questions,  but  simply  to  amuse  by  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  a  tale,  the  merit  of  which  is  sought 
more  in  poetical  beauty  than  in  scientific  development 
and  startling  incident,  is  told,  it  is  particularly  suited  to 
their  power  of  language  and  imagination.  It  borders 
on  the  humorous  novel,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
tale  or  Maehrehen,  and  combines  the  characteristics  of 
both  ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of  these 
novelettes.  Next  to  Goethe,  Tieck  is  the  chief  writer 
of  this  class  his  first  writings  are  of  a  very  romantic 
character,  he  and  Novalis  being  the  leaders  of  the  school 
of  that  name ;  later  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Goethe, 
Tieck’s  plays.  Puss  in  Boots,  Zerbino,  &c.,  are  better 
known  than  his  novels  -,  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  not 
plays,  but  dramatised  novels.  His  novels  are  written 
with  far  more  ability,  singular  beauty  of  language,  and 
richness  of  thought ;  the  characters  are  particularly  well 
drawn,  which  cannot  be  said  of  his  plays.  A  Poet’s 
Life,  A  Poet's  Death,  The  Witches'  Sabbath,  Phantasus, 
The  Haunted  Castle,  The  Scarecrow,  and  The  Fair  are  his 
best.  Ernst  Hoflinann  displays  in  his  writings  a,  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  former,  but  is  remarkable  for  his  original 
and  mad  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  wonderful  titles 
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and  his  own  eccentric  nature.  The  reader  must  put  up 
with  some  absurd  and  over-stretched  ideas,  but  is  sure 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Serapion  Brothers,  Opinions 
of  a  Cat,  Little  Zaches,  Princess  Bramhrilla,  &c.  Bcrn- 
hardi,  'Heck’s  intimate  friend  and  brother-in-law,  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  novelist  not  so  much  by  depth 
as  by  well-directed  irony  -,  Brentano’s  best  writings  are 
his  children’s  tales.  H.  Zschokke  has  contributed  a 
great  number  of  works  to  this  class,  but  they  owe  their 
popularity  more  to  the  author’s  discernment  of  the  public 
taste,  selecting  the  fittest  subjects  and  publishing  the 
right  book  at  the  right  time,  than  to  merits  of  their  own. 
Leopold  Schefer,  the  chosen  friend  of  Prince  Pueckler- 
Muskau,  is  a  most  romantic  writer.  He  delights  in 
describing  extraordinary  and  miraculous  adventures, 
tales  of  madmen,  of  men  tortured  to  death,  and  the 
like.  He  is  celebrated  for  depth  of  thought,  but  it  is 
concealed  in  a  crude  and  unintelligible  shape,  his  chief 
novels  being  The  Transport,  Unhappy  Love,  The  Divarf, 
Pahnerio,  The  Crucified,  and  The  Slavedealer ;  the  latter 
three  are  Oriental  tales. 


Salice-Contessa,  Lenz,  Merk,  Von  Nicolay,  Becker, 
Theodore  Hell,  Kind  (the  author  of  Weber’s  famous 
opera,  Der  Freischutz),  and  principally  HaulF  and  the 
dramatist  Von  Kleist,  are  very  favourite  authors  ;  the 
last-named  is  somewhat  too  gloomy,  I  fancy,  to  please 
English  readers.  The  celebrated  Th.  Koerner  has  not 
been  very  successful  in  his  novels,  but  Schiitze  is  a 
superior  writer ;  his  Hours  of  ivlirth  especially  are  very 
amusing.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  the  famous  biographer 
and  poet,  only  wrote  his  novels  as  a  kind  of  recreation, 
still  they  rank  among  the  very  best,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  so  gifted  an  author.  Sterner  und  Psitticher 
is  masterly  written.  It  represents  the  state  of  political 
and  social  life  in  Basle  at  the  time  of  Rudolph  of  Habs- 
burgh.  The  W irning  Spirit  has  furnished  Chamisso  with 
a  subject  for  the  charming  tale  The  Mother  s  Ghost. 
Gerstenbergh’s  Caledonian  Tales  are  rather  good,  as  are 
Oehlenschlager’s  novels  representing  German,  Northern, 
and  Oriental  subjects.  Raupach,  Mlichler,  the  poet 
Miiller,  and  Engelhard  are  orolific  rather  than  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers. 


TOYS. 


Among  the  earliest  indications  of  intelligence  ob¬ 
served  in  very  young  children  is  that  of  being 
amused  or  pleased.  The  child  soon  begins  to  exhibit 
signs  of  pleasure  in  the  sparkling  of  the  eye,  the  curl 
oI  the  mouth,  and  the  movements  of  the  little  hands 
and  feet  when  the  mother  exerts  her  arts  of  attraction 
by  eye  and  voice.  As  the  babe  grows  and  increases, 
its  own  powers  of  finding  pleasure  in  other  objects  than 
that  of  the  mother’s  eye  and  voice  are  discernible.  The 
kitten,  the  dog,  the  toy,  and  the  picture-book  now  be¬ 
come  new  sources  of  entertainment,  and  wherever  we 
meet  with  children,  or  hear  of  their  early  aspirations, 
we  find  them  following  in  the  same  direction.  No 
change  of  climate,  no  situation  of  life,  destroys  the 
natural  impulses  which  all  children  possess  in  common. 
As  they  are  all  subject  to  pain  and  disease,  so  are  they 
all  susceptible  of  pleasurable  emotions.  In  the  frozen 
North,  the  Esquimaux  children  have  their  mimic  sledges 
and  games  of  ball,  while  the  negro  children  of  tropical 
Africa  amuse  themselves  with  dolls,  kite-flying,  leaping, 
swimming,  tumbling,  or  else  caricaturing  one  another 
upon  a  bare  wall  or  old  door  with  some  rude  earthy 
pigment.  It  was  a  wise  remark  made  by  a  friend  to 
children,  “  Never  beat  the  play  out  of  a  child  ;  for  play 
is  natural  to  all  young  things,  from  a  kitten  to  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  it  always  harms  to  tamper  with  Nature.”  It 
was  also  the  observation  of  the  elder  D’lsracli,  that  “  the 
history  of  a  people  is  often  detected  in  their  popular 
amusements.”  'fo  the  same  effect  is  Mr.  Cobden’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  children’s  amusements  are  a  fair  index  of  the 
character  of  a  nation.  The  author  of  Martin  Scriblerus 
says  that  “  he  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion, 
and  whirligigs  the  axes  in  peretrochio.”  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  too,  says,  “  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 


all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  and,  lastly.  Dr.  Faraday  said  that  “  boys’  toys 
are  the  most  philosophical  things  in  the  world.”  Doubt¬ 
less  all  these  opinions  are  more  or  less  true.  The  philo¬ 
sophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  why  and  wherefore”  of 
the  whirl  of  the  top,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  leather 
sucker,  while  the  indications  of  national  feeling  are  often 
exhibited  in  the  fondness  of  children  for  toys  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class,  whether  they  be  mechanical,  musical,  warlike, 
or  otherwise.  The  picking  to  pieces  of  toys  by  children, 
in  order  to  discover  the  secret  mechanism,  must  not 
always  be  attributed  to  mischief.  The  story  of  the  boys 
cutting  open  the  bellows  in  search  of  the  wind  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  an  inquiring  genius. 

The  necessity  for  reasonable  recreation  is  but  too 
apparent ;  when  made  a  business  of,  it  becomes  an  evil. 
Old  ./Esop  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  he  propounded  his  famous  riddle  of  the 
unstrung  bow.  It  is  as  follows,  and  is  entitled,  “./Esop 
at  Play:” — “An  Athenian  one  day  found  .^op  at  play 
with  a  company  of  little  boys  at  their  childish  diversions, 
and  began  to  jeer  and  laugh  at  him  for  it.  The  old 
fellow,  who  was  too  much  a  wag  himself  to  sufler 
others  to  ridicule  him,  took  a  bow,  unstrung,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  ground.  Then  calling  the  censorious  Athenian, 
‘  Now,  philosopher,’  says  he,  ‘  expound  the  riddle  if  you 
can,  and  tell  us  what  the  unstrained  bow  implies.’  'The 
man,  after  racking  his  brains  and  scratching  his  pate 
about  it  a  considerable  time  to  no  purpose,  at  last  gave 
it  up,  and  declared  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
‘  Why,’  says  oEsop,  laughing,  ‘  if  you  keep  a  bow  always 
bent  it  will  break  presently  ,  but  if  you  let  it  go  slack, 
it  will  be  fitter  for  use  when  you  want  it.’  ”  The  commen¬ 
tator  upon  this  fable  says,  “  The  mind  of  man  is  like  a 
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bow  in  this  respect,  for  if  it  be  always  kept  intent  upon 
business,  it  will  either  break,  and  be  good  for  nothing, 
or  lose  that  spring  and  energy  which  is  required  in  one 
who  would  acquit  himself  with  credit.  But  sports  and 
diversions  sooth  and  slacken  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  condition 
to  be  exerted  to  the  best  advantage  upon  occasion.”  In 
the  same  spirit  is  the  old  rhyme — 

“  All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 

There  is  a  .story  of  another  Greek  philosopher,  who, 
when  on  his  death-bed  he  was  asked  what  could  be  done 
for  him  in  return  for  a  lifetime  of  benevolence,  said — 
“  Give  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  a  holiday  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  birthday” — a  means,  probably,  of 
immortalising  his  name  better  than  by  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment.  Some  noble  individuals  of  our  own  time  have 
immortalised  their  names  by  providing  places  of  public 
recreation  in  connection  with  some  of  our  large  over¬ 
crowded  manufacturing  towns.  Others,  again,  have 
interested  themselves  in  providing  toys  and  pictures  for 
poor  sick  children  in  hospitals  and  institutions  established 
tor  their  benefit. 

The  manufacture  of  children’s  toys  has  become  one 
of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  if  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  beautiful  and  accurate 
models  of  animals,  ships,  buildings,  machines,  &c.,  may 
not  be  improperly  classed.  A  modern  toy-shop  has  be¬ 
come  as  much  an  exhibition  of  taste,  talent,  skill,  and 
curious  industry,  as  any  mere  trading  depot  can  be  so 
designated.  But  notwithstanding  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  manufacture,  some 
of  the  old  favourites  retain  a  supremacy.  We  can  well 
recollect  the  wooden  horse  upon  wheels  with  a  flowing 
mane  and  tail  of  rabbit’s  fur,  a  spotted  body,  and  painted 
saddle,  and  bits  of  thin  leather  nailed  on  the  head  for  a 
bridle ;  also  the  old  rosy-cheeked  wooden  doll,  capable 
of  bearing  many  a  hard  knock  without  sustaining  much 
injury.  One  of  the  old  street  cries  was  “  young  lambs 
to  sell,”  and  must  have  been  a  great  favourite,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  the  “  trade  ” — as  given  by  Hone — who 
had  a  wife  and  children  constantly  employed  in  making 
these  toys  with  fleeces  of  cotton  wool,  spangled  with 
Dutch  metal,  paste  legs  and  heads,  tin  horns,  and  a  bit 
of  pink  tape  for  a  collar.  Occasionally  these  are  met 
with  now,  but  very  rarely.  The  metrical  version  of  the 
old  cry  is — 

“  Younjj  Iambs  to  sell !  young  lambs  to  sell ! 

Two  for  a  penny,  young  lambs  to  sell ! 

If  I’d  as  much  money  as  I  could  tell, 

I  wouldn’t  cry  up  young  lambs  to  sell !” 

Paper  windmills  are  still  in  vogue  with  the  cry — 
“  Here’s  your  toys,  for  girls  and  boys,  a  ha’penny  a- 
piece  or  an  old  dirty  bottle.” 

Nondescript  ducks  and  birds  of  red  clay  are  some¬ 
times  seen,  and  little  pots  filled  with  paper  flowers. 
These  last  are  sometimes  rather  pretty,  and  are  a  little 
in  advance  of  “  young  lambs  ”  and  clay  ducks. 

The  Swiss  and  German  carved  animals  in  white  wood 
are  very  old  favourites,  and  are  still  good  and  useful 
toys.  Since  our  greater  intercourse  with  China,  boxes 
of  queer  toys  from  that  strange  land  have  reached  us  ; 
they  are  rude  and  grotesque,  but  some  of  them  display 
much  ingenuity.  After  the  Crimean  war  we  saw  some 


ingenious  toys  made  by  the  Russian  prisoners,  puzzle 
toys,  which,  when  taken  to  pieces,  required  some  tact  to 
replace  them. 

The  cheapness  of  some  classes  of  toys  is  very  asto¬ 
nishing.  A  box  filled  with  a  neatly-turned  dinner  or 
tea  set,  for  a  halfpenny,  larger  sets  at  a  penny,  and  for 
meeting  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  we  have  cheap  microscopes,  cameras,  mathematical 
instruments,  drawing  materials,  and  small  sets  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  which  had  no  existence 
when  the  present  generation  of  seniors  were  school¬ 
boys. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  pleasing  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  when  all  the  metropolitan  schoolmasters  and 
persons  interested  in  education  were  invited.  On  that 
occasion  a  large  collection  of  educational  toys,  models, 
books,  and  apparatus,  was  laid  out  in  one  of  the  rooms 
for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors. 

The  Great  Exhibition  at  Hyd&  Park  in  1 85 1  put  us 
in  possession  of  much  interesting  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  toy  department  was  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  that  “  wide,  wide  world  ”  assemblage.  Since  then 
we  have  had  corresponding  Exhibitions  in  Paris  and 
London,  showing  the  various  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  which  from  time  to  time  are  being  made  to  the  old 
stock  from  the  various  centres  of  industry  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  department. 

The  manufacture  of  exclusively  English  toys  does  not 
probably  rank  so  high  in  improvement  as  may  at  first 
sight  be  expected,  and  this  arises  from  the  mode  of 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  ordinary  toys  are  made  at  home 
by  the  workmen,  and  as  no  capital  is  involved  in  it  there 
is  but  little  opportunity  for  improvement.  A  good  toy 
from  a  clever  inventor  will  sometimes  have  a  great  run, 
and  produce  a  handsome  profit.  The  chameleon  top 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  These  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  great  demand  which 
its  ingenious  and  pleasing  construction  made  for  it. 

Many  of  the  best  kinds  of  toys  are  imported  from  the 
Continent.  The  value  of  imported  toys  in  Great  Britain 
in  1850  waSj^46,I3o.  The  German  States  and  Prussia 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  ingenious  carvings 
and  models  as  toys,  and  Switzerland  ranks  high  in  pro¬ 
ductive  skill  in  models  of  chalets,  and  carvings  in  white 
wood.  Immense  quantities  of  toys  are  manufactured  in 
Wurtemburg,  more  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest.  These  consist  of  wood  models,  furniture, 
kitchen  utensils  of  pewter  and  copper,  glass  toys,  and 
those  of  papier-mache.  Bavaria  makes  excellent  mecha¬ 
nical  and  magnetic  toys.  Bohemia  produces  boxes  of 
toys  of  various  descriptions.  The  Tyrol  country  is 
famous  for  its  white  wood  carved  toys.  The  Austrian 
toymakers  send  us  automatons,  military  accoutrements, 
guns  and  swords,  dolls,  dressed  and  undressed,  minia¬ 
ture  furniture,  shops,  &c.  As  may  be  supposed,  France 
manufactures  a  very  large  quantity  of  toys  of  all  kinds, 
comprising  boxes  of  games,  conjuring  tricks,  kitchen 
utensils,  furniture,  military  accoutrements,  masks,  dolls, 
and  dolls’  dresses,  the  latter  being  beautifully  made,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  Paris  alone  employs  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  the  toy  trade. 
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THE  “PASSIONS-MUSIK”  OF  SEBASTIAN  BACH. 


IF  ever  composer  poured  out  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
in  his  work,  the  great  German  contrapuntist  did  so 
in  this  truly  sublime  oratorio.  Composed  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago  for  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Leipsic,  of  which  Bach  was  musical  director,  it  is  matter 
of  as  much  surprise  as  regret  that  so  little  should  be 
known,  particularly  in  this  country,  which  professes 
such  deep  veneration  for  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
of  so  mighty,  profound,  and  at  the  same  time  touch¬ 
ingly  beautiful  composition  -,  and  as  we  only  know  of 
three  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  performed  in  Eng¬ 
land — once  in  1858,  and  again  in  1862,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bach  Society,  then  existent,  and  lastly  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  6th  of  April  in  the  current  year,  in 
irreproachable  style,  at  the  sixth  of  the  admirable 
Oratorio  Concerts,  under  the  skilled  leadership  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Barnby,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight 
account  of  the  subject  or  theme  on  which  it  is  founded, 
as  well  as  of  the  work  itself.  The  libretto  or  book  of 
the  oratorio  of  the  “  Passion  ”  is  taken  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  26th  and  27th  chapters,  which  re¬ 
late  the  sufferings  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  In  Catholic 
churches  the  custom  of  narrating  vocally  the  affecting 
story  of  the  Passion,  with  different  singers  to  represent 
the  various  characters  of  the  Biblical  history,  is  every¬ 
where  practised  during  the  solemn  season  of  Lent,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Good  Friday ;  one  singer,  usually  a  bass, 
intoning  the  part  of  Our  Lord ;  another,  a  tenor,  re¬ 
presenting  the  voices  of  Pilate  and  Judas  -,  while  the 
choir  represent  those  of  the  multitude.  Sometimes 
another  voice,  usually  an  alto,  is  added  to  sing  the  words 
of  Peter,  and  this  is  called  the  ancilla,  from  its  imitating 
the  tones  of  the  damsel  or  handmaid  whose  questions 
are  die  occasion  of  the  denial  of  faith  by  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles.  In  ultra-Catholic  countries  such  as  Spain, 
the  Biblical  stories  are  rendered  dramatically  as  well  as 
vocally  during  Lent ;  on  the  latest  occasion  of  which, 
last  April,  a  playbill  of  the  performance  at  the  Cordova 
Theatre  announced — 

“  Sixteenth  performance  of  the  grand  and  magnificent 
sacred  Biblical  religious  drama  in  four  acts,  and  in 
verse,  written  by  Don  Antonio  Campoamor,  with  music 
by  Maestro  Salarick,  entitled  E/  Hombre  Dios  (The 
God  Man),  on  the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  increased  with  the  new  scene,  entitled,  ‘  The 
Glorious  Resurrection.’  ”  Then  follows  a  regular  play¬ 
bill  synopsis  of  the  several  acts,  “  effects,”  and  incidents 
of  the  drama. 

At  the  Teatro  de  las  Variedades  (the  Varieties)  in 
Seville,  it  is  the  annual  custom  to  represent  the  scenes  of 
the  Passion,  and  that  in  a  very  grand  and  imposing 
manner.  The  “  mystery” — for  such  in  fact  it  should  be 
designated,  being  a  relic  of  those  original  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  in  a  religious  form,  called  miracles  and  mys¬ 
teries,  which  were  the  root  of  the  modern  drama — 
commences  with  the  entry  of  the  Messiah  into  Jerusalem, 
amid  an  enthusiastic  crowd  bearing  palm  branches. 


which  are  also  held  by  another  crowd  collected  on  the 
archway  beneath  which  He  is  to  pass  in  his  triumphal 
progress.  One  of  the  scenes  in  the  sacred  drama  is 
that  of  “  The  Last  Supper,”  and  is  a  perfect  realisation 
of  the  celebrated  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
characters  of  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  are  respectively 
impersonated  by  actors  of  more  or  less  repute.  The 
most  “  telling  ”  or  effective  part  is  the  latter,  the  traitor 
Judas,  and  the  incident  of  his  despairing  suicide  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  some  little  variation,  as  it  docs  not  really 
occur  by  hanging,  but  drowning  through  the  breaking 
of  the  branch  of  the  tree  to  which  he  suspends  himself 
over  the  well-simulated  sheet  of  water  underneath. 
Another  favourite  sacred  drama  at  this  present  period  in 
the  theatres  both  of  Seville  and  Madrid  is  one  entitled 
Los  Sifie  Dolores  di  Maria  (The  Seven  Dolours  of 
Mary).  This  piece  begins  with  the  tableau  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Temple,  and  ends  either  with  the  De¬ 
scent  from  the  Cross,  or,  as  in  the  amended  programme 
given  above,  a  scene  depicting  the  Resurrection. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  sacred  dramas 
attract  crowded  audiences,  and  an  original  feature  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  not  alone  are  the 
prices  of  admission  arranged, as  inourown  theatres,  to  suit 
the  means  of  all  classes,  but  as  the  performances  extend 
to  a  considerable  length,  tickets  at  proportionate  prices 
can  be  bought,  admitting  the  spectator  to  a  portion  or 
modicum  of  the  entertainment.  Another  contemporary  per¬ 
formance  of  the  “  Passion  ”  is  announced  as  a  celebrated 
miracle-play  to  take  place  this  very  summer  in  a  town 
in  Bavaria,  named  Ober-Ammergan.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1633,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  made  a  vow  to  represent  this  drama  if  they  es¬ 
caped  the  plague,  which  was  raging  there,  and  it  is  in 
fulfilment  of  this  vow  that  the  piece  has  been  performed 
ever  since,  every  ten  years. 

To  return  to  Bach,  from  whom  and  whose  works  this 
reference  to  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  may  seem  a 
digression  ;  but  it  was  the  great  public  notoriety  attached 
to  the  Catholic  ceremonies  and  musical  celebrations  of 
Lent  and  Easter  which  led  the  divines  and  elders  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas  at 
Leipsic,  to  which  Bach  was,  by  his  profession  as 
musician  and  cantor,  officially  attached,  to  urge  upon 
him  to  produce  some  counter-attraction  to  these  popular 
celebrations,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  “  Passions-Musik,”  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Church  on  the  Good  Friday  evening  of 
1729.  The  adapter  of  the  proem  has  adhered  with 
strict  fidelity  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  w’ritings,  with  the 
exception  that  with  the  verses  are  interpolated,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  string  of  the  narrative,  reflective  passages 
which  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  comment  on  the  sacred 
story. 

As  a  musical  composition  Bach’s  “  Passion ”is  through¬ 
out  grand,  lofty,  and  profound  in  conception,  full  of 
beautiful  musical  declamation,  enriched  by  melody  and 
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intense  devotional  feeling,  expressive,  with  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  solemn  subject,  of  profound  sorrow  and 
humiliation,  all  of  which  is  permeated  by  a  highly 
dramatic  tone.  This  last  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
opening  movement,  where  the  Chinch,  calling  upon 
her  children  to  mourn  with  her  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  is  responded  to  in  a  double  chorus  of  short 
interjectional  ejaculations  : — 

“  Behold  Him  !  Whom  ?  The  bridegroom  ! 

See  Him  !  How  ?  Like  a  lamb  ! 

See  !  What  ?  His  innocence  ! 

Look  !  Where  ?  On  our  oircnce  !” 

The  elFect  of  which  is  imposing,  impressive,  and  original. 

The  first  part  of  the  oratorio  ends  with  a  chorus 
equ.ally  grand,  and  of  strong  dramatic  effect,  though 
utterly  different  in  style.  This  wonderful  masterpiece 
of  construction  is  led  up  to  by  an  exquisitely  plaintive 
duet  for  soprano  and  contralto — “  My  Saviour  Jesus 
now  is  taken  ” — after  the  betrayal  of  the  Redeemer, 
when  the  indignant  multitude  answer  each  other  in  a 
double  chorus  of  indescribable  power,  depicting  their 
tumultuous  feelings  at  the  outrage,  and  amazement  that 
the  voices  of  the  very  elements  should  not  be  upraised 
in  angry  protest — “  Have  lightnings  and  thunders  ?” 
To  continue  with  the  choruses.  Very  beautiful  and 
expressive  is  that  which,  though  limited  to  a  single  sen¬ 
tence — “Lord,  is  it  I?” — finely  portrays  the  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  surprise,  distress,  confidence,  and  loving  devotion 
with  which  the  disciples  receive  their  Master’s  prophecy, 
that  one  of  them  should  betray  Him. 

One  more  must  be  named — the  lovely  tranquil  chorus 
with  which  the  oratorio  concludes — describing  our 
Lord’s  rest  after  the  weary  sorrows  He  had  undergone — 
“  In  tears  of  grief  we  here  recline.”  The  instrumental 
accompaniment  is,  as  well  as  the  touching  and  refined 
melody,  a  perfect  lullaby  of  peace  and  rest,  of  passions 
lulled  and  sorrow  soothed. 

The  principal  solo  airs  in  this  marvellous  work,  com¬ 
prising  all  that  is  lofty  and  sublime  in  music,  are,  taking 
them  in  order  as  they  occur,  the  contralto  recitative,  “  Thou 
blessed  Saviour,  Thou,”  and  aria,  “  Grief  for  sin,”  in 
allusion  to  the  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  by  Mary 
Magdalene,  and,  if  possible,  a  yet  more  exquisitely 
pathetic  aria  for  soprano,  “  Break  and  die,  thou  dearest 
heart,”  an  outburst  of  anguished  wailing  at  the  treachery 
of  Judas  making  his  compact  with  the  chief  priests. 
Equally  lovely,  though  in  a  different  strain,  is  the  so¬ 
prano  aria,  “  Jesus,  Saviour,  I  am  Thine,”  preceded  by 
the  recitative,  “  Although  mine  eyes  with  tears  o’erflow,” 
full  of  tender  and  melodious  sweetness.  Two  beautiful 
tenor  solos  must  be  noticed  in  even  the  most  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  so  masterly  a  work — “  Oh,  grief, 
how  pants  this  agonising  heart,”  finely  expressive  of  our 
Divine  Master’s  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
and  “  With  Jesus  I  will  watch  and  pray,”  with  which  so 
finely  and  appropriately  harmonise  the  intervening 
choruses — “  O  Saviour,  why  must  all  this  ill  befall 
Thee  ?”  and  “  And  so  our  sins  will  fall  asleep,”  the 
beautiful  rocking  accompaniment  to  which  has  an  effect 
inexpressibly  soothing  and  appropriate. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  plaintive  solo  for  con¬ 
tralto — “  Alas  !  now  is  my  Saviour  gone  !”  responded 


to  in  a  species  of  dialogue  chorus,  “  Whither  is  thy 
beloved  gone  ?”  and,  passing  over  many  vi'Jlfs  of  extreme 
beauty,  we  come  to  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial  in  the 
court  of  Pilate’s  house,  portrayed  in  a  trio  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass,  with  chorus,  a  model  for  dramatic 
expression.  The  soli  are  accompanied  by  pianoforte 
only,  which,  if  merely  from  force  of  contrast,  adds  to 
the  effect.  The  concluding  passage  upon  the  words, 
“  And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,”  is  of  infinite 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Every  phrase  and  note  reveals 
the  agonised  sufferings  of  a  wounded  conscience,  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  lovely  contralto  solo  (though  on 
the  occasion*  under  notice  sung  by  soprano)  that  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds  it  with  violin  obbligato — “  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  trouble” — the  deep  peni¬ 
tential  feeling  of  which  is  most  impressively  portrayed. 
Profound  and  universal  as  were  the  musical  skill  and 
science  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  it  is  in  the  region  of 
strong  dramatic  expression  that  he,  above  all,  reigns 
paramount.  Another  wonderful  evidence  of  his  con¬ 
summate  art  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  soprano 
air,  “  To  us  He  hath  done  all  things  well,”  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  governor — 
“  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done  ?”  recapitulating  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  most  elevated  musical  beauty  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  God-Man  in  proof  of  His  divinity. 
After  the  crucifixion  comes  the  aria  for  contralto,  “  Ah, 
Golgotha,  unhappy  Golgotha,”  a  broad  and  flowing 
cantabile  melody,  introducing  the  lovely  chorus  before 
referred  to,  ‘‘  See  the  Saviour’s  outstretched  arm,”  and 
then  the  remaining  morctatix  all  seem  tending  to  calm 
and  soothing  peace,  after  an  event  of  deep  and  tragic 
excitement.  Peculiarly  so  are  a  noble  air  for  basso — 
“  ’Twas  in  the  cool  of  eventide  ” — in  reference  to  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  begging  of  Pilate  the  body  of  his  crucified 
Master,  and  the  lovely  calm  and  tranquil  soli  and  chorus, 
“  Now  doth  the  Lord  in  peace  recline,”  and  the  double 
chorus,  “  In  tears  of  peace  we  here  recline,”  which 
bring  the  oratorio  to  a  beautiful  conclusion,  illustrating, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  composer’s  intention,  the 
tendency  of  the  Chnstian  faith  to  the  promotion  of 
“  peace  on  earth  and  g<x)d-will  towards  men.” 

One  remarkable  feature  in  this  gigantic  work  is  the 
entire  absence  of  those  fugal  effects  with  which  the 
name  of  Bach  has  been  so  constantly  and  pre-eminently 
associated.  Bach’s  fugues  have  ever  excited  the  astonish¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has 
any  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  genius  and  skill 
required  for  this  style  of  composition.  In  the  oratorio 
of  the  “  Passion,”  however,  the  fugal  clement  finds  no 
place,  but  in  its  stead  a  depth  of  melodic  beauty  and 
strong  dramatic  expression  which  is  still  always  pro¬ 
duced  in  accordance  with  the  se\crest  rules  of  the  pure 
ecclesiastical  school,  untInged  in  the  remotest  degree 
with  the  lighter  graces  of  the  opera-house  and  theatre. 
All  is  grave  and  solemn,  and  tinctured  from  beginning 
to  end  with  deep  devotional  feeling.  A  casual  hearing 
of  this  mighty  work,  which  will  be  strengthened  on 
repetition,  must  convince  the  most  carclcas  observer 
that  there  docs  not  exiit  an  audience  or  critic  capable 
of  doing  the  most  remote  justice  to  Bach’s  “  Passion- 
Musik.” 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS. 


422. — Country  Toilets. 


It  is  strange  to  note  the  influence  of  great  events  upon 
even  the  smallest  of  trifles.  Thus  the  war  will  not  be 
without  effect  upon  our  fashions.  Would  that  it  could 
put  a  stop  to  luxury  and  extravagance  !  No  doubt  it 
will  in  some  way  have  a  sobering  influence  upon  even 


the  votaries  of  La  Mode.  It  is  not  of  this,  however, 
we  were  about  to  speak  ;  we  meant  to  mention  the  new 
hat,  conceived  in  a  patriotic  spirit — no  doubt  of  that — 
the  hat  trimmed  with  three  feathers — blue,  white,  and 
red  (not  red,  white,  and  blue,  of  course).  The  hat  is' 
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the  tricolore  cravat — the  latter  very  pretty,  formed  of 
three  loops  of  ribbon  and  lappets  fringed  out  at  the  ends. 
These  will  be  more  generally  worn  than  the  hats,  which 


black,  the  feathers  sometimes  mere  pigeon’s  plumage, 
and  put  on  straight  as  an  aigrette  -,  sometimes,  which  is 
much  prettier,  small  curled  feathers,  drooping  in  a  panache. 


-Country  Toilets. 


One  black  hat,  of  the  fashionable  high  shape,  has  a  real 
cocarde  of  tricoloured  ribbon.  Nor  is  this  all ;  we  have 
the  tricolore  scarf  both  in  silk  and  crepe  de  chine,  and 


latter,  however,  have  been  sported  by  some  actresses 
and  artists,  amongst  others  by  Mdlle.  Sass,  who  sings 
the  “  Marseillaise  ”  with  such  spirit  at  the  Opera.  Even 
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m  our  grandes  dames'  most  elegant  toilets  a  great  many 
models  savour  of  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  times, 
and  those  most  successful  this  month  are  the  Franc-tireur 
blouse,  or  tunic,  the  Tyrolienne  vest,  and  the  Cantiniere 
jacket. 

The  Franc-tireur  blouse  is  of  white  cashmere,  richly 
trimmed  with  coloured  velvet  and  embroidery  ;  it  is 
worn  as  a  tunic  over  a  silk  dress. 

The  Tyrolienne  is  a  gracefully-cut  jacket  of  coloured 
cashmere  cloth,  elaborately  braided  with  silk  soutache 
of  a  darker  shade. 

And  the  Cantiniere  jacket  of  dark  blue  taupeline,  piped 
with  black  faille  silk  and  satin,  is  tight-fitting  at  the 
back,  half-fitting  in  front,  and  cut  out  into  separate 
square  basques  ;  it  is  lined  with  fine  red  flannel,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  black  silk  braiding. 

The  Deauville  races  have  come  off  most  brilliantly. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  costumes  most  remarked 
in  the  boxes  : — 

A  dress  of  French  blue  grenadine,  with  a  very  deep 
flounce  pleated  a  la  Russe.  The  heading  of  this  flounce 
is  fastened  down  with  a  narrow  velvet  fluting  of  the 
same  colour.  Over  this  blue  skirt  there  is  a  tunic  of 
black  faille  silk,  rounded  off  into  an  apron  in  front, 
trimmed  with  three  strips  of  blue  velvet.  A  tight- 
fitting  jacket  remains  open  behind,  so  as  to  show  the 
blue  flounce.  Pagoda  sleeves,  opening  upon  a  fluting  of 
blue  grenadine.  Toquet  hat  of  white  faille  silk,  trimmed 
round  with  a  scarf  of  white  gauze,  with  bunch  of  white 
daisies  and  blue  velvet. 

A  toilet  of  golden  brown  faille  silk  and  ecru  cambric. 
The  skirt  of  golden-brown  silk  is  trimmed  with  narrow 
pinked-out  flounces  of  the  same  material,  divided  by 
strips  of  insertion  in  dentelle  ecrue.  The  cambric  tunic 
is  long,  rounded  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  two  flounces 
of  brown  silk  and  a  strip  of  brown  velvet,  and  very 
coquettishly  looped  up  with  a  scarf  of  brown  silk  draped 
into  a  puff  at  the  back  ;  this  tunic  forms  two  rounded 
ends  in  front,  ornamented  with  bows  of  brown  ribbon. 
A  brown  silk  chemise  Russe  gathered  behind,  and  with 
bows  and  lappets  of  brown  velvet  on  the  shoulders, 
completes  the  toilet. 

A  dress  of  steel-blue  silk,  with  skirt  just  touching 
the  ground,  trimmed  with  narrow  flounces.  Tunic  of 
white  and  blue  striped  gauze,  with  fringe  to  match. 
Striped  bodice,  crossed  en  chdle  upon  a  transparent  one 
of  blue  silk  gauze,  with  revers  of  blue  silk.  The 
basques  of  striped  gauze  are  also  turned  up  with  revers 
of  blue  bilk.  Pagoda  sleeves  trimmed  with  white  and 
blue  fringe,  and  lace  border  inside. 

Then,  for  the  seaside,  many  costumes  are  composed 
of  a  silk  skirt  and  tunic  of  llama  material. 

Thus,  skirt  of  black  faille  silk,  trimmed  with  a  deep 
plisse  round  the  bottom.  Franc-tireur  blouse  or  loose 
tunic,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  Flemish  lace, 
looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet.  The 
sleeves  are  wide  and  flowing;  the  bodice,  slightly  drawn 
in,  is  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  black  velvet  sash.  Tyro¬ 
lese  hat  of  white  felt,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and 
black  and  crimson  feathers. 

The  Franc-tireur  blouse  is  also  made  sometimes  of 
white  muslin  trimmed  with  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes 


lace.  It  is  also  made  of  cambric,  trimmed  with  Eng¬ 
lish  embroidery,  of  grenadine,  with  silk  cross-strips  and 
fringe,  and  of  foulard  with  guipure  d’art  or  Bruges  lace. 

The  foulard  blouse  is  very  ladylike  for  the  country, 
seaside,  and  watering  places. 

That  of  crepe  de  chine  is  very  simple  .and  very  ele¬ 
gant,  edged  with  marabout  fringe,  with  a  crepe  de  chine 
scarf  loosely  tied  round  the  waist ;  a  white  silk  pettico.at 
trimmed  with  narrow  pinked-out  flounces,  pink  or  blue, 
like  the  blouse,  and  a  dainty  ch.ipeau  in  the  Watteau 
style.  Many  a  fair  lady  will  seem  to  be  a  lovely  app.a- 
rition  from  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

For  soirees  we  have  two  elegant  evening  dresses  to 
describe.  The  first  is  of  rose-coloured  glace  silk,  with 
half  train-shaped  skirt,  trimmed  with  six  thick  peony 
ruches,  pinked  out  and  put  on  alternately  with  si.x 
flounces  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Tunic  of  plain  muslin, 
falling  in  full  folds  gathered  up  under  strips  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  insertion.  Behind,  a  treble  pannier  of 
muslin  puffed  out  one  above  the  other  by  rose-coloured 
ribbons,  and  trimmed  round  with  a  deep  flounce  of 
Valenciennes  lace.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  there 
is  a  muslin  bouillon  with  a  strip  of  rose-coloured  ribbon 
run  through  it,  and  a  strip  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertion 
on  either  side.  Watteau  bodice,  cut  low  and  square, 
over  an  under-bodice  of  pink  silk,  and  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  rose-coloured  silk  ruche  and  border  of 
Valenciennes  lace. 

The  second  is  an  evening  dress  of  white  tarlatan  over 
a  skirt  of  white  poult-de-soie.  The  skirt  is  train-shaped 
and  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce,  the 
heading  of  which  is  fastened  on  with  a  wide  strip  of 
black  velvet ;  above  this  flounce  there  are  two  flutings  of 
tarlatan,  also  fastened  on  with  black  velvet.  A  tunic  of 
the  same  m.iterial  as  the  skirt  is  looped  up  and  puffed 
out  into  three  panniers  with  bows  of  black  velvet.  Low 
bodice  with  fluting  and  black  velvet  ribbon  round  the 
top.  A  wreath  of  pomegranate  blossoms  in  the  hair, 
and  a  bouquet  of  similar  flowers  on  the  corsage,  set  off' 
to  great  advantage  the  elegant  simplicity  of  this  toilet. 

Though  not  apparent  as  yet,  great  changes  are  immi¬ 
nent  in  the  fashions.  It  seems  certain  that  no  crinoline 
will  be  worn  this  winter ;  nothing  but  a  tournure  holding 
on  to  a  waistband.  For  very  dressy  train-shaped  toilets, 
an  under-train  will  be  added  to  this,  expanding  and 
lengthening  out  behind,  so  as  to  support  the  ample  folds 
of  the  dress  at  the  back. 

Many  bdies  now  wear  a  small  under-petticoat  of 
white  or  grey  crinoline — real  horsehair — and  these  are 
convenient  as  saving  the  expense  of  many  starched  petti¬ 
coats,  but  no  more  steels  are  worn  in  underskirts. 

In  the  making  of  dresses  there  is  also  an  important 
change.  It  is  no  longer  the  two  skirts  and  bodice,  it  is 
the  skirt  much  trimmed,  and  the  jacket  bodice.  What 
is  now  called  the  tunic  is,  in  fact,  a  jacket  bodice  with 
long  basques. 

'Fhis  autumn  we  shall  have  the  jacket  bodice  with 
basques  of  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  some  short,  some 
long,  sdme  square,  some  round  or  pointed,  some  plain, 
some  pleated.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  kind  will 
be  more  particularly  fashionable  ;  a  variety  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  exist  through  the  season,  but  our  fair  readers 
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may  be  sure  that  the  present  tunic  will  soon  come  down 
to  the  proportions  of  the  jacket  bodice.  Fashion  can 
but  turn  in  a  circle,  and  is  ever  forced  to  take  up  again 
the  models  it  has  for  some  time  cast  off.  So  we  come 
back  to  jacket  bodices  and  to  flounces.  No  prettier 
fashion,  indeed,  has  yet  been  found.  The  jacket  bodice 
suits  most  figures,  while  the  round  waist  requires  a  very 
perfect  figure. 

The  material  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  make  of 
the  dress.  If  it  is  light  and  easy  to  pleat  and  drape,  a 
long  looped-up  tunic  looks  well ;  but  if  it  is  thick  and 
unwieldy,  like  cloth  or  velvet,  a  jacket  with  plain  basque 
is  much  preferable. 

I'here  is  a  new  kind  of  material,  called  grosjrrai/i  cv 
/(line,  which  makes  up  very  pretty  costumes. .  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  either  self-coloured  or  shot,  cither  of  two  colours 
or  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  flutings  and  cross-strips  of  the  material, 
piped  with  satin  of  the  same  tint,  or  of  the  darkest 
shade  ;  when  there  are  two,  the  basque  or  tunic  has  one 
fluting  and  strip  all  round. 

Indian  satin  (a  woollen  but  very  brilliant  tissue)  is 
also  very  handsome  for  costumes,  and  so  are  the  various 
kinds  of  twilled  cashmere  and  double  French  merino, 
which  .are  already  being  prepared  for  autumn  dresses. 
Tunics  of  cashmere  will  be  worn  over  skirts  of  faille 
silk,  and  velvet  ones  also,  with  satin  and  poult-de-soie 
dresses  for  more  elegant  toilets. 

Thick  pipings  of  alternate  dull  and  bright  silk,  fringes, 
and  lace  will  be  the  favourite  trimmings,  also  very  rich 
dull  passementerie  in  pretty  patterns  of  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  or  of  arabasques.  A  small  quantity  of  jet  is  some¬ 
times  introduced  in  these  trimmings,  and  for  ornaments 
jet  is  once  more  much  favoured  by  La  Mode. 

The  shape  of  velvet  casaques  will  not  be  materially 
altered — at  least,  a  great  many  tight-fitting  ones  will  still 
be  worn.  Sleeves  more  generally  wide  and  open  than 
last  winter,  but  still  admissible  if  demi-tight.  The 
casaque  slit  open  always  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
much  trimmed. 

The  coat-shaped  casaque  is  also  a  favourite  model, 
and  we  are  assured  that  our  fashions  will  be  more  mas¬ 
culine  than  ever  this  winter.  The  velvet  coat  is  really 
very  elegant ;  it  slants  off  abruptly  in  front  and  has  two 
square  pans  d'habits  at  the  back.  In  front  it  opens  upon 
a  lace  jabot. 

Then  the  pilet,  or  waistcoat,  is  coming  into  fashion 
again,  to  wear  with  the  jacket  bodice,  open  in  front. 
The  lace  ruffle  and  jabot  will  be  de  rigueur,  and  form  a 
very  elegant  finish  to  the  toUet,  together  with  the  lace 
cufts  to  match,  falling  over  the  hand. 

We  are  assured  that  we  shall  have  to  wear  real  large 
chapeaux  next  winter.  En  attendant,  our  modistes  are 
still  treating  us  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  historical, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  less  fanciful,  models,  all  very 
tasteful  and  coquettish. 

One  bonnet,  of  white  silk  gauze,  is  of  a  very  high 
shape;  the  gauze  is  arranged  in  snowy  quillings,  fastened 
down  with  two  cross  strips  of  blue  velvet,  on  one  side 
a  large  bunch  of  sweet  peas.  Lappets  of  white  gauze. 

Another  bonnet  of  a  rounded  shape,  rec.alling  the 
fashions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  fine  white  straw. 
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trimmed  with  brown  and  maize-coloured  ribbon.  Wheat- 
cars  form  a  diadem  above  the  forehead.  Wide  strings 
of  the  above-mentioned  colours  complete  the  bonnet — 
of  course,  one  is  of  brown,  and  the  other  of  maize- 
coloured  ribbon. 

We  also  see  bonnets  of  a  semicircular  shape,  formed 
of  quillings  of  white  silk  tulle  and  flutings  of  black 
velvet.  I'he  ornaments  vary  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  toilet,  but  we  recommend  a  garland  of  peach  or 
apple  blossoms,  thrown  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
bonnet.  A  small  veil  of  tulle  illusion  falls  at  the  back. 

Again,  we  have  noticed  a  very  ladylike  little  bonnet 
of  fine  black  straw,  a  spray  of  tea-roses  with  buds  and 
foliage  lying  across  the  top.  The  border  lined  with  rose- 
coloured  silk  and  strings  of  the  same  colour. 

In  this  season  of  villegiatura,  all  ladies  wear  the  high 
and  graceful  Louis  XIV.  hat,  or  the  coquettish  Tyrolese. 
They  are  trimmed  with  coloured  feathers  and  jet  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  gauze  veil  falls  cloud-like  at  the  back. 

Our  amazons  wear  the  low-crowned  man’s  hat,  with 
the  gauze  veil  also.  Riding-habits  are  made  with  the 
jacket  bodice  with  postillion  basque  behind  and  revers 
in  front. 

For  children  there  are  charming  little  costumes — a 
great  source  of  temptation  to  mothers. 

English  fancy  materials,  light,  silky,  and  brilliant  in 
texture,  are  much  sought  after.  The  prettiest  are  of 
silver-tinted  grey,  and  are  trimmed  with  silk  pipings  and 
rouleaux  of  one  or  two  shades  of  colour. 

For  instance,  a  pretty  little  grey  frock  is  ornamented 
with  narrow  flounces  and  cross-strips,  all  edged  with  a 
double  piping  of  blue  silk  and  satin,  the  latter  of  a 
darker  shade.  Pipings  round  the  low  bodice  and  short 
sleeves.  The  half-fitting  jacket  is  trimmed  with  one 
flounce  and  cross-strip  with  pipings  to  correspond. 

A  lovely  little  toilet  for  the  evening  is  of  rose-coloured 
muslin  and  white  guipure.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
with  three  flutings  edged  with  guipure.  Several  rows 
of  narrow  flutings  describe  a  small  round  apron  upon 
the  front  part  of  the  skirt.  The  low  bodice  had  similar 
flutings  put  on  en  hretelles,  and  all  the  middle  part  between 
the  bretelles  was  of  white  guipure  over  rose-coloured 
silk.  Guipure  edging  round  the  top  and  armholes  ;  no 
sleeves,  but  large  bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon  on  the 
shoulders,  and  wide  sash  of  the  same. 

For  little  boys  we  see  costumes  of  light  grey  cash- 
mere  cloth,  trimmed  with  brown  braid.  The  shape  of 
the  trousers  is  very  new,  wide  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg,  and  gradually  decreased  towards  the  knee,  where  it 
is  quite  tight  and  fastens  with  three  brown  buttons. 
There  is  no  waistcoat ;  the  small  loose  jacket  is  trimmed 
with  brown  revers  and  buttons. 

Another  style  of  costume  is  of  light  grey  twilled 
cashmere,  with  trimmings  of  blue  velvet.  '1  he  short 
wide  trousers  are  fastened  on  with  a  belt  of  blue  velvet, 
and  the  little  jacket,  d  la  mariniere,  is  also  trimmed  with 
blue  velvet,  and  buttons  to  match. 

The  fashionable  fancy  jewels  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  are  very  pretty.  The  newest  device  is  the 
monogram  locket,  formed  of  all  the  initials  of  the  wearer’s 
Christian  name,  not  placed  in  regular  succession,  but 
interwoven  most  artistically  so  as  to  form  a  neat,  com- 
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424. — Hats,  Bonnet,  and  Capeline. 


enamel,  studded  with  small  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
A  cross  or  locket  is  becoming  quite  de  riguetir,  with 
bodices  open  en  chdle,  and  seems  an  indispensable  finish 
to  the  toilet.  With  low  dress,  fichus  of  various  shapes 


beaux  stick  a  rose  or  geranium-blossom  in  their  button¬ 
hole. 

Kid  gloves  are  worn  very  long,  and  with  as  many  as 
five  or  six  buttons. 


pact  design.  Short  names  are,  of  course,  best  for  the 
purpose,  but  we  have  seen  even  very  long  ones,  such  as 
Elizabeth  and  Beatrice,  most  successfully  achieved. 
The  letters  are  either  of  plain  gold  or  of  gold  and 


are  fashionably.  The  Jeannette  fichu  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  Bruges  lace.  It  remains  slightly  open  in 
front  with  revers,  and  a  rose  or  small  bunch  of  flowers 
is  placed  on  the  left-hand-side  revers,  just  as  our  young 
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We  notice  a  new  style  of  pretty  boots,  the  upper  the  foot  look  smaller  and  prettier.  For  the  house,  the 

part  of  which  is  composed  of  open-work  strips,  through  high-heeled  shoe  of  bronze  or  bright-coloured  kid,  to 

which  the  stocking  shows,  but  this  stocking  is  of  silk,  correspond  with  the  dress,  is  made  with  a  very  large 

and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress.  This  is  very  well  rosette  of  ribbon  or  of  ribbon  and  lace,  and  with 


425. — Walking  Jackets  and  Waistband  Bows. 


for  the  seaside,  but  in  town  the  plain  boot  of  satin  de 
laine  matched  with  the  toilet  is  more  ladylike ;  or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  prefer  to  all  others  the  tight-fitting  black 
satin  boot,  with  high  heels,  than  which  nothing  makes 


ribbon  sandals  tied  above  the  ankle.  As  for  slippers, 
they  should  always  be  of  the  colour  of  the  peignoir. 
These,  by-the-bye,  are  now  uniformly  made  in  the 
Watteau  style,  that  is,  flowing  down  from  the  top,  with- 
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ont  any  waistband.  The  upper  part  is  trimmed  with  a 
fluting,  put  on  in  a  square  shape.  The  pattern  is  the 
same  whether  the  teigmir  be  of  muslin,  cambric,  or  cash- 
mere. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Travelling  Toilet  of  Grey  Poplin. — The  under¬ 
skirt,  just  touching  the  ground,  is  quite  plain ;  upper- 
skirt  embroidered  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  brown 
silk,  edged  with  fringe  of  the  same  shade,  and  looped 
up  with  bows  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  ;  bodice 
with  long  basque  open  behind,  ornamented  with  fringe 
and  embroidery  to  match  the  skirt,  and  hanging  sleeve. 


with  four  cross-cut  flounces  -,  long  tunic  crossing  in  front 
and  fiistened  to  the  waist  by  a  band,  trimmed  with  fringe 
and  pleating  of  maroon  silk ;  loose  coat  sleeves,  narrow 
at  the  wrist,  and  ornamented  to  match  the  dress.  Hat  of 
maroon  gauze,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  and  bronzed  leaves. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

PARASOL  COVER  IN  LIMOGES  POINT  LACE, 

EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 
BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER. 

Mattriali  :  Leather;  point  lace  braid;  and  Messrs.  JValter 
Evans  and  Co.'s  Mecklenburg  linen  thread  No.  2.f. 

This  gracehil  design  is  traced  upon  leather  or  tracing 
cloth,  the  braid  carefully  tacked  down,  and  the  bars 


416  .— Traveluno  Toilets. 


Hat  of  grey  straw,  trimmed  with  a  black  gauze  veil  and 
tuft  of  feathers. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  between  8  and  10 
Tears  Old.  —  Dress  of  green  poplin,  with  a  wide 
pleated  flounce ;  tight-fitting  tunic  of  violet  and  white 
striped  foulard,  buttoned  all  down  the  front ;  green 
sleeves,  and  linen  sailor  collar.  Hat  of  English  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  garland  of  foliage. 

Travelling  Toilet  in  maroon  cashmere,  trimmed 


worked  in.  A  point  lace  cord  may  be  added  if  approved, 
but  is  not  necessary,  the  effect  of  the  lace  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome.  The  design  may  be  filled  in  with 
old  point  lace  stitches,  and  the  few  connecting  bars 
worked  as  Raleigh  bars,  but  this  mode  of  working  out 
the  design  is  not  so  light  and  effective  as  when  worked 
as  shown  on  our  coloured  plate. 

Price  of  materials  for  entire  parasol,  8s. ;  one  gore 
traced  on  leather  and  commenced,  8s.  6d. 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Virgil.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  RI.A.  (London :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.) — As  we  have  before  remarked, 
the  opening  of  volumes  hitherto  sealed  to  a  vast  majority 
of  men,  women,  and  boys  is  a  public  boon  which  claims 
the  gratitude  of  thoughtful  minds.  The  able  editor  of 
the  series,  and  author  of  several  numbers,  the  Rev.  W. 
J.ucas  Collins,  is  performing  his  by  no  means  easy  task 
in  a  manner  not  only  highly  creditable  to  himself  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  also  deeply  interesting  to  those  for 
whom  this  series  is  intended — for  ladies  and  for  those 
men  who  have  by  circumstances  been  prevented  from 
acquiring  classical  knowledge  in  early  youth. 

The  present  volume  introduces  us  to  Virgil,  and  gives 
a  short  life  of  the  poet.  The  earliest  poems  of  Virgil, 
the  “  Pastorals,”  naturally  are  foremost  in  the  volume  ; 
the  “  Georgies”  follow,  and  the  JEneid  occupies  twelve 
chapters  ;  these  include  the  history  of  the  entire  poem, 
told  in  admirably  simple  language,  and  interspersed  with 
full  extracts  from  the  late  Mr.  Conington’s  version  of  the 
JEneid.  Mr.  Conington  was  to  have  undertaken  this 
volume  of  the  series  but  for  the  interposing  h.ind  of  Death. 
The  volumes  of  Ancient  Classics  already  published  on 
the  first  of  every  alternate  month  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
(.f  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Caesar,  and  the  present 
volume.  The  whole  series  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  every  lady’s  library,  the  very  low  price  per  volume 
placing  these  classics  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Old  Houses  of  Putney.  (Putney  :  J.  Robinson.) 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  few  of  the  thousands  crowd¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  during  “  race  week  ”  at 
Putney  know  anything  of  the  historical  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  suburban  retreat.  The  author  of  The  Old 
Houses  of  Putney  gives  an  admirable  description  of  Putney 
proper.  Putney  Heath,  and  antiquities  of  Putney.  The 
little  work  is  very  interesting,  and  curiosity-seekers  will 
do  well  to  study  its  pages. 

Bells  English  Poets.  (London:  Charles  Griffin  and 
Co.) — The  present  numbers  of  this  series  are  the  poedcal 
works  of  James  Thomson  (second  volume),  and  the 
poetical  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Two  volumes 
are  published  monthly,  and  the  whole  series  is  replete 
with  interest.  The  second  volume  of  Thomson’s  works 
includes  “  The  Seasons  ”  and  “  The  Castle  of  Indolence,” 
with  an  introduction,  and  with  valuable  supplemental 
notes.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  poems  consist  of  Songs 
and  Sonnets,  Rondeaux,  Odes,  Songs  and  Epigrams, 
Satires  and  Penitential  Psalms.  An  extremely  interesting 
memoir  of  the  poet’s  life  accompanies  this  volume. 


The  second  volume  of  Cowper’s  Poems  is  now  added 
to  the  series  of  “  Bell’s  English  Poets,”  and  contains  the 
three  first  books  of  The  Task — viz.,  “  The  Sofa,”  “  The 
Timepiece,”  and  “  The  Garden,”  besides  a  number  of 
minor  poems,  letters,  and  the  well-known  “  Epitaph 
on  a  Hare,”  and  “  The  History  of  Johnny  Gilpin.”  The 
well-digested  notes  which  accompany  the  poems  make 
this  handy  little  volume  most  acceptable. 

Little  Willie,  and  Other  Poems  on  Children.  By 
Matthias  Barr.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
Second  edition. — Mr.  Barr’s  poems  on  children  and 
childhood  are  exceedingly  pleasing  ;  they  are  free  from 
“  namby-pamby”  sentiment,  and  are  the  outpourings  of 
one  who  evidently  loves  the  little  ones  for  their  own 
sake.  Among  the  prettiest  of  these  pretty,  touching 
poems  we  may  name  “Our  Treasure,”  “Heaven’s 
Gift,”  “  Idttle  Things,”  “  Children,”  and,  last  and 
sweetest,  “  Only  a  Baby  Small we  cannot  resist 
quoting  it  : — 

“  Only  a  baby  small, 

Dropt  from  the  skies ; 

Only  a  langbin;^  face, 

Two  sunny  eyes ; 

Only  two  cherry  lips, 

One  chubby  nose; 

Only  two  little  hands, 

Ten  little  toes. 

“Only  a  golden  bead. 

Curly  and  soft ; 

Only  a  tongue  that  wags 
Loudly  and  oft ; 

Only  a  little  brain, 

Empty  of  thought ; 

Only  a  little  heart, 

Troubled  with  nought. 

“Only  a  tender  flower, 

Sent  us  to  rear; 

Only  a  life  to  lore 
While  we  are  here; 

Only  a  baby  small, 

Nerer  at  rest ; 

Small,  but  how  dear  to  ns 
God  knoweth  best.” 

Home-made  Wines.  By  G.  Vine.  (London  :  Gcoom- 
bridge  and  Sons.) — The  observations  contained  in  dlis^ 
unpretending  work  upon  making  and  keeping  home¬ 
made  wines  are  excellent,  and  the  work  should  be  in 
every  notable  housewife’s  hands.  The  remarks  on 
gathering,  preparing  the  fruit,  fining,  bottling,  and 
storing  the  wine  will  give  useful  hints  to  those  who 
make  wine  at  home,  and  to  those  who  bottle  claret  in 
their  own  cellars. 


Li« 


427* — Walking  Toilets, 


usuaUy  possess  one  of  two  grave  defects — either  the  stud 
creases  or  tears  the  button-hole,  or  drops  out  of  the 
shirt  and  is  lost.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  ladies’ 
wrist-studs  and  to  their  solitaires.  The  crescent  studs 


It  is  far  easier  to  insert  than  to  remove  this  stud,  and 
the  most  delicate  ruffled  shirt-front  is  not  creased  or 
soiled  by  its  use.  The  crescent  stud  requires  a  hole 
only  half  the  usual  size,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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428. — Indoor  and  Children’s  Toilets. 


is  also  applicable  to  waistcoat-buttons,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  foj^^lvalking  dresses,  piques,  and  the  ecru 
linen  dresses  which  have  been  so  fashionable  this  season, 
and  which  are  likely  to  continue  in  favour.  For  gentle- 
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lose  the  stud.  Collar  and  shirt-front  studs,  solitaires 
and  double  wrist-studs,  are  made  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and 
ordinary  studs  can  have  the  patent  adapted  to  them.  It 


men’s  use  the  crescent  patent  is  invaluable,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  shirt-studs  or  to  the  buttons 
worn  in  the  washing  waistcoats,  and  we  predict  that  the 


troublesome  process  attending  hank  buttons  will  be 
entirely  superseded  by  the  “crescent”  patent,  at  least 
so  far  as  washing  dresses  and  washing  waistcoats  are 
concerned. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

“  More  subtle  web  Aracbne  cannot  spin.” 

Spexsee. 


However  fond  the  silkworm  is  of  work,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  does  not  also  require 
play,  all  work  and  no  play  having  the  same  effect  on 
Silkworms  as  on  “  Jack.”  Every  woman  requires  a 
rest  from  household  cares  and  from  daily  work  ;  acting, 
therefore,  on  the  principle  which  recognises  a  yearly 
trip  as  one  of  the  rights  of  women,  I  found  myself  in 
Devonshire  lanes,  and  among  Devonshire  ferns — rowed 
down  the  Dart — explored  the  beauties  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  and  the  Laurel  Walk — saw  as  well  as  heard  the 
Sound — wondered  at  Saltash — walked  on  the  Hoe — 
picnicked  and  otter-hunted  at  Ivy  Bridge — collected 
ferns  everywhere — ate  buns  at  Ridgeway — and  last,  but 
not  least,  visited  Exeter. 

Now  as  the  Saturday  Revinv,  our  dear  ol  d  preceptress, 
is  safely  engaged  in  employing  her  rods  upon  the  war 
and  war  topics,  I  may  venture,  although  it  is  the  “  great 
gooseberry  season,”  when  criticism  grows  rampant  upon 
very  small  game,  to  say  how  delighted  I  am  with  this 
beautiful  city,  and  with  what  enthusiasm  the  ancient 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  inspired  me.  Of  course, 
I  know  perfectly  how  wrong  it  is  to  admire  anything  ; 
how  one  ought  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with  the  east 
window  for  being  inserted  in  1390,  during  the  third 
period  of  the  Pointed  or  Perpendicular  Style,  and  which 
is  comparatively  modem  (the  cathedral  dating  about 
1270) ;  but  I  cannot  but  write  as  I  think — that  the  ca- 
thedt^  of  St.  Peter  is  a  noble  pile,  bearing  in  every 
part  evidences  of  the  devotion  and  the  love  of  a  bygone 
age,  and  that  it  is  a  monument  of  the  glorious  thought  and 
work  of  our  forefathers.  Beautiful  carved  bosses  stud 
the  roof,  which  springs  unbroken  from  west  to  east 
from  slender  vaulting  shafts  with  wondrous  lightness. 
These  shafts  rest  on  corbels  delicately  foliaged,  and  we 
are  reminded  that 

‘  Thnoe  quunt  old  {raiments  that  aro  left  us 
Have  their  power  in  this — the  car%-er  brought 
Earnest  care,  and  reverent  patience,  only 
Worthily  to  clothe  some  noble  thought. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•Place  in  stony  bands  that  pray  for  ever 

Tender  words  of  peace,  and  strive  to  wind 
Bound  tlie  leafy  scrolls  and  fretted  niches 
Some  true  loving  message  to  your  kind. 

a  •  a  •  a 

"And  I  think  those  stony  hands  will  open. 

And  the  gentle  lilies  overflow 
With  the  blessing  and  the  loving  token 
That  you  hid  there  many  years  ago.” 

The  aisles  of  the  choir  and  nave  are  intercepted  by 
Norman  towers,  and  further  broken  by  the  chauntries 
and  spanned  by  “  flying  buttresses,  richly  pinnacled,  the 
large  pure  windows  which  pierce  both  aisle  and  cleres¬ 
tory,  the  roof  highly  pitched  and  finished  with  a  crest.” 

The  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  founded  by  St.  Birinus, 
A.D.  633,  was  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Exeter  by 
Sweyne,  but  rebuilt  by  Cnut  in  1003,  as  I  have  else¬ 
where  said.  Edward  the  Confessor  removed  the  monks 


to  Westminster,  and  Bishop  Lcofrick  took  the  conventual 
church  for  his  “  new  cathedral,”  and  in  due  course  was 
buried  in  the  crypt.  No  portion  of  this  cathedral  now 
remains ;  a  more  sumptuous  edifice  was  commenced  in 
1112  on  the  same  site  :  of  this  the  two  Norman  towers 
alone  remain.  The  present  cathedral  dates  from  1 270  ; 
the  organ  was  added  in  1665,  and  was  originally  built 
by  John  Loosemore  :  it  having  received  many  improve¬ 
ments  from  Schreider,  Jordan,  and  Michaell,  was  re¬ 
built  by  Lincoln  in  1819,  Gray  and  Willis  having  since 
added  more  modern  improvements. 

Besides  the  great  attraction  which  the  noble  cathedral 
offers  to  visitors,  the  city  of  Exeter  is  well  worth  seeing. 
The  Guildhall,  Deanery,  houses  in  the  Cathedral-yard, 
College  Hall, free  cottages,  and  noblechurchon  St.  David’s 
Hill,  hospitals,  institutions,  schools,  and  museum  should 
be  noted,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Northernhay,  Bonhay, 
Bury  Meadow,  and  Southernhay.  The  lovely  walks  and 
drives  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  give 
one  a  good  idea  of  Devonshire  lanes ;  and  those  who 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  their  holiday  leisure,  and 
are  prevented  from  foreign  travel  by  this  most  un¬ 
pleasant  war,  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  fortnight  at 
Exeter,  making  this  the  centre  of  their  excursions  in 
South  Devon. 

Besides  an  infinite  number  of  curiosities  such  as  are 
usually  met  with  in  museums,  that  of  Exeter  possesses 
a  rara  avis  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  antique  and 
modern  laces,  presented  by  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Cathedral- 
yard,  Exeter.  This  magnificent  gift  to  the  city  will  be 
valued  more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  on,  bringing 
with  them  a  more  general  knowledge  of  lace,  which 
knowledge  is  alre.ady  spreading  through  the  upper  and 
middle  circles.  But  even  an  inexperienced  eye  can  see 
at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  gift  made  by  Mrs.  Treadwin 
to  her  fellow-citizens,  and  learners  in  the  art  of  imitating 
antique  laces  can  here  study  from  “  real  point.” 

The  first  case  contains  about  seventy  varieties  of 
Devonshire  Trolly  lace,  which  was  made  in  lengths  upon 
the  pillow;  Devonshire  applique  on  pillow-made  ground  ; 
old  Devonshire  laces  ;  needle- made  English  lace ; 
Honiton  applique  on  machine-made  ground ;  Honiton 
point  of  various  kinds,  from  common  Honiton  sprigs  to 
the  finest  specimens,  facsimiles  of  sprigs  bought  by  her 
Majesty.  Among  the  common  sprigs  I  remarked  one 
remarkable  specimen,  made  by  a  lace-maker  eighty-six 
years  of  age. 

The  second  case  contains  some  point  d’Alengon  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  old  Flemish  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mechlin,  Binche,  and  Flanders  lace,  point  de  Venise 
and  point  do  Bourgoyne,  also  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Brussels  lace,  old  Spanish  pillow  lace,  pillow-made 
guipure,  and  needle-made  guipure  ;  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  needle-made  guipure,  Louis  XIV.  period.  Pillow 
and  needle-made  tape  guipure,  Genoa  tape  guipure, 
pillow-made,  and  Greek  lace. 
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The  modern  Honiton  lace  comprises  some  choice 
specimens  made  for  the  Queen  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  which  for  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy 
of  execution  arc  unequalled.  Mrs.  Tread  win’s  name  has 
been  for  so  long  associated  with  high  art  in  lace-making 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  to  her  earnest, 
unremitting  efforts  that  we  owe  the  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  patterns  of  Honiton  lace  which  have  become 
general.  Only  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  lace  schools  as  I  have  done  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  wonderful  difference  between  good 
Honiton  lace  and  that  which  is  commonly  sold  in 
London.  Nor  is  the  price  of  this  delicate  but  good- 
wearing  Honiton  such  as  would  preclude  prudent  dames 
from  wearing  lace  of  the  best  quality.  But  it  is 
not  only  as  lace-maker  and  lace-designer  that  Mrs. 
Treadwin  has  achieved  her  fame.  Her  knowledge 
of  ancient  laces  is  only  equalled  by  her  talent  in  repair¬ 
ing  them  and  rendering  them  fit  for  service  when  put 
hors  de  combat  at  the  end  of  the  season.  As  for  lace 
designs  drawn  ready  for  ladies’  use,  it  is  not  strange 
that  one  with  so  great  a  talent  for  design,  so  abundant 
a  knowledge  of  antique  lace,  so  correct  an  eye  for  what 
is  useful  and  wearable  at  the  present  time,  should  excel 
in  producing  these ;  the  novelties  arc  cravat  ends  for 
placing  on  crepe  de  chine  or  on  rich  fringed  ribbon 
cravats  ;  deep  borders  for  dress  trimmings  and  parasol- 
covers  ;  these  designs  are  very  correctly  drawn,  and  are 
not  only  exact  copies  of  old  point  lace,  but  have  all  been 
tried  upon  parasol,  dress,  sleeve,  &c.,  so  as  to  ensure 
an  excellent  fit,  and  to  save  the  industrious  worker  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  her  labour  has  been  vain, 
and  that  her  work  is  useless. 

Shall  I  be  stepping  upon  delicate  ground  by  a  few 
remarks  upon  INlrs.  Treadwin’s  house  in  Cathedral- 
yard?  Under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
with  the  grass  sward  of  the  close  and  the  ancient 
trees  for  a  foreground,  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  house  stands, 
a  large  lofty  mansion  of  the  period  of  good  Queen  Anne, 
when  builders  took  longer  than  a  month  to  “  run  up”  a 
house,  and  oak  panelling  and  ornamented  cornices  and 
ceiling  were  de  rigucur.  Large  airy  rooms,  wide,  ample 
oaken  stairs,  it  is  in  this  pleasant  abode  that  the  de¬ 
signs  which  have  created  such  reforms  in  the  lace  trade 
are  produced,  and  the  old  house  is  undoubtedly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  both  historical,  local,  and  legendary  history, 
as  what  old  house  in  an  old  cathedral  close  is  not  well 
furnbhed  whh,  in  the  way  of  traditions,  visions,  and  ghost 
stories  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  oak  panels,  staircases, 
archways,  scutcheons,  and  crests  which  such  a  domicile 
always  supplies,  reminding  one  that  the  realities  and 
skilled  handiwork  of  present  life  are  far  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  magic  creations  of  the  age  of  pure  romance. 

The  shortening  days  and  cool  evenings  make  us  cast 
a  little  glance  in  the  direction  of  autumnal  clothing,  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  can  be  done 
with  our  last  year’s  dresses,  and  what  new,  light,  and 
warm  costume  is  in  store  for  us,  that  I  went  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  Sackville-street,  to 
see  the  new  shawl  costumes  which  are  so  fashionable. 
These  costumes  take  their  name  from  their  having  been 
made  in  the  first  instance  from  shawls,  borders,  fringes. 


and  all  being  used.  Messrs.  Macdougall,  as  might  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  immense  variety  of  their 
stock,  have  introduced  this  costume  in  many  styles,  the 
prettiest  of  which,  selon  mon  gout,  is  the  costume  of  fine 
light  tweed,  richly  fringed,  and  made  with  trimmed  skirt, 
draped  pannier,  and  semi-fitting  casaque,  with  pointed 
sleeves,  casaque,  pannier,  sleeves,  and  skirt  trimming 
being  all  fringed  alike.  A  border  of  deeper  shade  than 
the  costume  is  added  by  way  of  relief  to  many  costumes. 
This  border  I  describe  incorrectly  as  added,  for  it  is  woven 
in  when  made  of  “  shawl  pieces,”  which  are  woven  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  elegant  costume,  as  a  graceful  dress, 
combining  the  ease  and  prcttincss  of  the  costume  with 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  shawl.  Nor  does  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  fashion  end  with  the  new  costume. 
Messrs.  Macdougall  will  alter  a  lady’s  own  shawl  into  the 
shawl  costume,  or  will  turn  last  year’s  tweed  or  linsey 
dresses  into  very  pretty  costumes  of  the  same  class, 
adding  appropriate  fringes,  and  altering  last  season’s 
modes  into  those  now  demanded'-by  the  changes  of 
fashion. 

The  elegant  shawl  costumes  are  made  up  in  every 
variety  of  tweed  and  light  cloth.  In  tweed  the  colours 
are  green,  brown,  blue,  grey,  fawn,  claret,  stone,  and 
heather  mixtures,  and  all  these  are  thoroughly  water- 
proot. 

The  “  Nightingale  wrap  ”  is  a  convenient  and  pretty 
garment ;  it  is  used  for  throwing  over  a  light  toilet  during 
cool  evenings,  or  as  an  extra  wrap  for  the  carriage  or 
railway.  The  Nightingale  wrap  is  fringed,  and  made 
in  cither  plain  or  reversible  cloth  of  every  shade  and 
contrast.  Equally  useful  on  board  a  yacht  or  on  a  steamer, 
or  to  throw  over  an  invalid’s  shoulders,  the  Nightingale 
wrap  lucrits  a  name  that  speaks  of  careful  nursing  and 
tender  protecting  care.  Waterproof  tweed  costumes  of 
Messrs.  Macdougall  arc  made  in  endless  variety  of  dc- 
sign — in  fact,  there  are  but  few  costumes  designed  in 
Paris  for  silk,  poplin,  or  velvet  materials  to  which  these 
fine  light  tweeds  cannot  be  applied.  The  fashion  sketches 
in  this  and  other  magazines  are  made  to  order  in  every 
kind  of  material. 

The  jackets  this  season  are  very  pretty,  and  arc 
variously  made  and  trimmed.  All  have  fringed  edges, 
either  woven  in  or  added  to  the  fabric,  and  many  have 
headings  of  black,  and  coloured,  of  a  pretty  contrasting 
colour.  The  new  sleeves  are  loose-fitting,  in  deep 
points,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient  for  wearing  over 
trimmed  dress  sleeves,  which  the  coat  sleeves  crush. 

Waterproof  tweed  cloaks  are  also  fringed.  The 
Princess  Maud  is  a  long  wrap  made  from  a  shawl  or 
“  Maud,”  and  which  entirely  covers  the  figure,  completely 
enveloping  it  and  preventing  every  chance  of  getting 
wet.  A  sleeve  is  formed  by  draping  the  wrap  upon  the 
arm,  and  is  secured  by  a  hook  and  eye.  TheTrossachs 
waterproof  cloak  still  continues  an  immense  favourite. 

Shawls  are  daily  gaining  ground,  and  the  Indian  goat’s- 
hair  shawls,  at  once  light  and  warm,  are  much  worn. 
These  are  also  sold  at  very  moderate  prices.  Messrs. 
Macdougall’s  knitting  yarns  are  made  of  all  the  newest 
shades  as  well  as  in  all  soft  self  colours,  so  that  ladies 
can  knit  stockings  to  match  every  costume. 

As  soon  as  the  little  people  leave  off  their  summer 
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Hollands  and  linen  suits,  they  should  be  put  into  High¬ 
land  costumes,  which  are  not  only  the  prettiest  dresses 
for  boys  and  girls,  but  also  the  most  healthy.  Messrs. 
Macdougall  have  arranged  a  special  department  for  these, 
and  now  produce  these  Highland  dresses  for  boys  at 
considerably  lower  prices  in  plain  tweeds  than  those 
hitherto  supplied.  The  full-dress  Highland  costume, 
with  its  silver  and  gemmed  ornaments,  is  naturally  costly, 
but  the  plain  dress  of  everyday  life  is  reasonable  enough 
to  please  the  most  economical  mammas. 

The  new  and  beautiful  lockets  of  Mr.  Green,  of  the 
Strand,  the  well-known  artistic  jeweller,  deserve  the 
attention  of  those  ladies  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
elegant  bijouterie. 

The  new  lockets  are  fitted  with  slides,  which  can  be 
removed  at  will,  and  the  locket  varied  in  style  -,  par 
txcmple,  a  plain  gold  locket,  with  raised  monogram,  is 
worn  all  day.  At  night  the  monogram  slide  is  removed, 
and  a  slide  on  which  a  diamond  star  is  set  is  inserted  in 
its  place,  and  a  full-dress  ornament  is  produced  in  a 
moment.  For  variety,  too,  these  slides  are  charming ; 
one  day  one’s  locket  can  be  of  pearls  and  coral,  another 
turquoise  and  diamonds,  or  emeralds  and  opals.  In 
mourning,  too,  a  black  enamelled  monogram  or  cross 
can  be  introduced.  The  slides  vary  in  price  with  the 
nature  of  the  gems  used,  but  the  monogram  slides  are, 
as  well  as  the  locket,  very  reasonable.  I  am  not  a  judge 
of  the  value  of  gems  (though  I  always  know  what  I 
like,  and  generally  find  it  costs  more  than  all  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  tray),  but  I  am  told  by  good  judges  that 
Mr.  Green’s  artistic  and  gemmed  jewellery  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate  in  price,  and  that  one  may  rely  on  having 
good  value  for  the  money  laid  out.  If  Mr.  Green  will 
apply  his  invention  to  earrings,  brooches,  and  bracelets, 
we  should  all  be  able  to  change  our  jewellery  and 
appear  with  varied  ornaments  without  having  recourse 
to  imitations  of  the  real  metal. 

In  reply  to  the  many  queries  on  the  high  heel  system 
of  boots  and  the  Flexura  system,  I  find  that  ladies  can 
obtain  perfectly  pretty  and  fashionable  boots  of  Mr.  E. 
NicoU,  424,  Oxford-street,  combining  the  advantages 
of  the  Flexura  system,  which  renders  even  flat,  ugly 
feet  very  nice-looking,  and  makes  pretty  feet  enchanting, 
with  the  support  and  well-balanced  heel  required  by 
really  good  walkers.  Mr.  Nicoll  makes  every  class  of 
heel,  from  the  low  square  heel  to  the  four-inch  “  peg- 
top,”  but  finds,  as  a  rule,  that  ladies  prefer  a  moderate 
height  of  about  two  inches.  The  autumnal  bexats  are 
exceedingly  pretty.  For  croquet,  of  bronze  with  semi¬ 
thick  soles  and  nice  little  heels  ;  for  walking,  single  and 
double  soles,  buttoned,  laced,  or  with  elastic  sides. 
The  house  shoes  are  worn  somewhat  lower  in  front 
and  with  sandals,  towards  which  piece  of  prettiness 
there  is  a  great  disposition.  High  heels  are  worn  with 
every  kind  of  shoe. 

Another  revival  is  one  which  I  hope  will  escape  the 
censor’s  rod,  for  it  is  one  on  which  a  good  laugh  may 
be  raised. 

Ladies  are  resuming  the  use  of  nightcaps.  It  has  been 
observed  that  members  of  the  same  family,  starting  with 
nearly  equal  heads  of  hair,  and  enjoying  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  for  many  years,  now  differ  considerably  in  the 


quantity  remaining  on  the  respective  heads,  the  result 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  the  nightcap  wearer.  So 
this  question  as  to  the  friction  of  the  hair  on  the  linen 
pillow-case  injuring  the  roots  has  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a  large  majority  of  ladies  to  the  discarded  nightcaps. 
Mrs.  Young,  of  128,  Oxford-street,  is  producing  seve¬ 
ral  new  and  pretty  shapes  in  thin  materials  for  ladies 
to  get  accustomed  to  their  use  before  resuming  the 
much-trimmed  nightcap  of  the  past.  As  a  pretty  face 
looks  lovely  in  a  nightcap  of  the  new  shape,  we  may 
anticipate  this  new  mode  becoming  general.  Ladies 
should  purchase  one  or  two  nightcaps  as  a  trial ;  the 
pretty  mob  cap  is  the  one  I  think  most  becoming,  for  of 
course  I  must  try  them  all  on,  and  have  a  good  laugh 
at  returning  to  my  baby  days  and  mob  nightcaps,  for 
nightcaps  were  things  of  the  past  in  my  trousseau  days, 
or  I  would  have  rivalled  Mrs.  Caudle  herself. 

The  preservation  of  the  hair  brings  me  naturally  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  makes  this  branch  of  his  business  his 
constant  study,  and  on  the  last  visit  I  paid  to  2 1 ,  New 
Bond-street,  to  my  great  delight  I  found  a  new  in¬ 
vention,  “  cases  for  plaiting  hair,”  and  find  that  these 
cases  are  rolled  round  the  hair  to  be  plaited,  and  keep  it 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  during  the  operation  ;  the 
cases  slip  down  the  hair  as  the  plaiting  progresses,  and 
being  fastened  with  clastic,  remain  as  firmly  on  the 
ends  of  the  hair  as  when  placed  close  to  the  head.  The 
price  of  a  set  of  three  cases  is  4s.  6d.  They  are  most 
useful,  especially  at  this  moment,  now  the  wide  plaits 
are  so  much  worn.  Mr.  Douglas  is  using  his  lime 
cream  and  hair-restorer  to  the  heads  which  are  suffering, 
like  the  trees,  from  the  continued  heat,  and  with  great 
success,  for  after  a  few  applications  the  head  is  cooled 
and  refreshed,  and  the  hair  stops  falling  off,  a  sure  sign 
of  the  effect  of  the  restorer,  and  one  to  be  relied  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  suitable  costume  for  the  season  of 
autumn  is  the  Irish  poplin,  for  it  is  rich  in  appearance, 
graceful  in  draping  the  form,  and  light  and  pleasant  to 
wear,  and  without  being  too  warm,  prevents  one  feeling 
chilly.  The  newest  colours  are  shades  of  beautiful 
greens  and  reds,  claret,  and  “  Rhine  wine,”  and  the 
novelty  produced  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  for  the 
moment  is  the  “  single  rich  poplin,”  a  lovely  variety  of 
this  beautiful  fabric.  The  double  poplin  is  considered 
by  these  well-known  manufacturers  to  be  too  thick  for 
young  ladies’  wear  for  the  summer  and  autumn  seasons, 
and  therefore  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  poplin  as  rich  and  beautiful,  but  far  lighter  and  at 
considerably  lower  price. 

The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing-Machine  Company 
have  conferred  a  real  benefit  on  womankind  by  lowering 
the  price  of  their  invaluable  machine,  which  is  suited 
for  all  kinds  of  family  work,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  further  recommendation  than  the  late  reduction 
in  price  offers.  The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine 
may  now  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers,  1 39,  Regent- 
street,  at  five  and  six  guineas,  including  instruction  and 
guarantee.  The  fringing  needle  is  a  novelty  which  will 
materially  aid  ladies  in  producing  beautiful  fringed  trim¬ 
mings.  This  needle  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the 
needier,  and  costs  pd.,  post  free  for  ten  stamps. 
Fringe  can  be  made  by  this  either  on  the  straight  edge 
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or  on  the  cross  or  bias,  and  the  movement  is  of  simple 
sewing  but  without  thread.  The  reduction  in  price 
extends  from  the  lowest  to  the  higher  priced  machines. 

On  my  way  up  Regent-street  I  saw  some  pretty 
purses  in  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Jones, 
No.  16 1.  These  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  entered 
to  examine  them  more  closely.  I  find  the  “  house¬ 
keeper’s  ”  purse  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each 
closing  in  a  different  manner,  and  offering  great  facility 
for  arranging  one’s  financial  matters.  The  purse  is  ol 
good  Russia  leather,  with  nice  clasps  and  snaps.  I  also 
remarked  some  nice  Viennese  leather  and  wood  fans. 
These  are  “  surprise  fans,”  and  spring  into  position  with 
a  touch.  They  are  much  firmer  than  the  ordinary  sur¬ 
prise  fan,  and  are  perfectly  silent.  The  plainer  kinds 
are  particularly  suited  for  church  use,  while  the  more 
dressy  fans  are  pretty  enough  to  be  carried  anywhere. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
advertisement,  “  Ozokerit  (patented),”  but  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  still  unable  to  explain  its  meaning.  I  think 
it  is  very  stupid  to  make  so  much  mystery  about  any¬ 
thing,  and  excite  one’s  curiosity  to  such  an  extent.  Pour 
moi.  I  am  disgusted  at  being  kept  in  the  dark,  and  unless 
it  is  a  hair-restorer,  warranted  to  make  the  hair  grow 
down  to  the  feet  in  three  days,  or  a  sewing-machine  that 
will  cut  out  and  make  clothes  by  itself  upon  being  started 
in  the  morning,  or  a  patent  to  cure  ladies  of  talking  of 
their  servants’  sins  and  wickedness,  or  a  patent  peace- 
preserver  which  will  stop  the  war,  or  a  new  food  for 
infants,  feeding  them  at  proper  interwals  in  the  absence 
of  the  mother,  or  anything  that  is  exactly  what  every 
lady  wants,  I  shall  take  no  more  notice  of  Ozokekit. 
So  ladies  must  not  expect  any  spinning  upon  it,  uukss  it 
comes  under  the  above  heads. 

Far  different  is  the  “  oxide  gas,”  which  speaks  for 
itself  in  advertising  painless  dentistry.  It  is  a  very  horrid 
feeling  that  which  takes  possession  of  us  on  sitting  down 
in  the  dentist’s  chair,  and  submitting  our  pretty  ivory  teeth 
to  his  touch.  But,  alas !  the  prettiest  teeth  are  those 
which  go  first,  and  sooner  or  later  we  have  all  to  occupy 
that  chair  of  penance.  Now  that  science  joins  hand  with 
surgery  in  the  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  teeth  are 
drawn  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  any  operation 
taking  place.  Personal  friends  have  undergone  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  been  utterly  unconscious  of  having  lost  a  tooth 
or  suffered  in  the  least  degree.  Many  ladies  are  so 
nervous  that  they  are  rendered  perfectly  ill  by  any 
dental  operation,  and  here  the  new  process  as  practised 
by  Mr.  B.  L.  Mosely,  of  212,  Regent-street,  is  of  the 
utmost  service. 

The  house  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  is  full  of  de¬ 
lightful  objects  for  the  work-table  and  for  the  easy  deco¬ 
ration  of  drawing-room  and  boudoir.  Among  other 
pretty  designs  I  noticed  some  beautiful  table-covers  for 
small  tables  on  which  ferns  and  flowers  are  placed.  The 
top  is  of  blue  or  pink  Turkish  canvas ;  a  rich  border 
of  point  lace  is  placed  on  a  flounce  of  silk,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  cover.  This  is  called  the  “  Marguerite  Table- 
cover.”  Other  table-covers  are  of  fine  cloth  or  cashmere, 
edged  and  bordered  with  Bretonne  embroidery.  These 
borders  are  very  beautiful  and  most  easily  worked.  Gju- 
vrettes  are  now  being  made  of  wool  in  preparation  for 


the  winter  season.  The  designs  for  these  are  sent  post 
free  for  Is.  3d.,  and  “  railway  antimacassars  ”  are  sent 
complete  from  1 3s.  6d.  These  designs  are  worked  in 
wool  of  pretty  contrasting  colours,  and  are  very  easy  to 
work  from. 

The  point  lace  designs  are  very  handsome  ;  they  are 
drawn  upon  leather,  which  is  pleasant  to  hold  in  the 
hand,  and  does  not  wear.  Thus,  in  the  parasol-cover 
given  in  this  number,  the  one  traced  gore  serves  for  all 
the  eight.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  looks  very  effective, 
and  for  those  who  like  work  that  is  got  over  quickly, 
the  Limoges  point  offers  great  attractions. 

The  spinning-wheels,  at  once  so  new  and  so  graceful, 
find  many  purchasers,  for  ladies  seem  to  be  returning  to 
old-fashioned  works  and  ways,  and  to  enjoy  running  the 
spinning-wheel  more  than  the  sewing-machine,  and 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  not  only  sell  the  wheel,  but 
teach  the  work,  and  also  have  the  produce  woven  for 
ladies.  As  my  readers  are  aware,  Mesdames  Le  Bou¬ 
tillier  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  subscribers  to  this 
Magazine  with  all  the  materials  necessary  for  working 
the  numerous  designs  given  monthly. 

At  Messrs.  Jay’s  well-known  mourning  warehouse  a 
custom  prevails  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  other 
houses.  Instead  of  allowing  the  season’s  “  goods  ”  to 
accumulate,  and  run  the  risk  of  soiling,  and  instead  of  a 
periodical  sale  of  “  old  stock,”  Messrs.  Jay,  every  morn¬ 
ing  during  early  spring  and  autumn  months,  set  aside 
some  articles  from  each  department  to  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  Thus  every  day  at  these  seasons  one  has  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  really  first-class  dress  or  other 
garment  at  a  very  low  rate.  At  the  present  moment 
dresses  of  beautiful  patterns  and  quite  fresh  are  being 
marked  a  little  above  cost  price,  and  are,  entre  nous, 
quickly  purchased  by  those  who  understand  good  silks. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  stock  in  the  mantle 
department,  French  models  often  being  sold  tor  less 
than  their  original  cost,  having  been  used  as  designs  and 
not  sold  by  reason  of  so  many  ladies  requiring  varieties 
in  style,  quality,  or  trimming.  These  models  are  usually 
very  handsome,  and  the  lace  which  trims  them  this  year 
will  last  the  wearer  for  life,  and  always  be  a  pleasant 
possession  for  trimming  dresses,  &c. 

The  velvet  jackets  and  plainer  silk  mantles  are  also 
well  worth  inspecting,  and  are  very  beautiful  as  well  as 
cheap.  Lingerie,  grenadine  bodices,  and  the  like  are 
also  reduced  in  price.  Bonnets  are  ever  fresh,  and  are 
sold  as  soon  as  made,  so  there  is  no  temptation  in  this 
department  beyond  the  usual  chic  and  ladylike  style  of 
Madame  Caroline’s  chapeaux. 

The  shawl-draped  costumes  of  Messrs.  Jay  are  cer¬ 
tainly  most  elegant.  The  jacket  is  on  a  new  model  and 
the  sleeves  particularly  graceful,  as  is  the  fringed  drapery 
of  the  pannier  and  costume.  Like  the  Cheltenham  suit, 
the  new  shawl-draped  costume  is  waterproofed,  and  bids 
fair  to  equal  the  Cheltenham  suit  in  public  favour.  This 
charming  costume  is  made  in  tweed  and  fringed,  some¬ 
times  trimmed  with  a  border  of  a  darker  shade,  or 
braided  in  a  new  style.  It  is  irresistibly  pretty,  as  well 
as  most  useful,  and  I  think  that  when  my  readers  see  it 
they  will  join  in  its  praises  with 

The  Silkworm. 
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447- — Mat  for  Glasses,  &c.,  in  Knotted  Work. 


448. — Detail  of  Mat  (447)- 


449. — Detail  of  Supper  (450). 
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Stand-up  Collar  in  Point 


-Stand-up  Collar  in  Point  Lace. 


•Guipure  d’Art  Square  for  Pincushion. 


436. — Cravat  in  Gimp 
Crochet. 


-Pincushion  covered  with 
Guipure  d’Art. 


■Embroidered  SassoR 
Sheath. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August. 

OUR  weeks,  barely  four  weeks,  since  we  went  to 
war  with  such  enthusiasm,  such  lightness  of  hean, 
such  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  now  we 
have  fully  tasted  the  bitterness  of  war,  grief,  mourning, 
despair.  What  avails  the  courage  of  the  soldier  when 
the  commander  blunders  ?  It  is  awful  to  think  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  officers  in  time  of  war, 
when  thousands  of  lives  may  be  sacrificed  through  some 
slight  neglect  or  mistake. 

The  lively,  buoyant  spirits  of  the  French  have  not 
been  altogether  cast  down  by  the  news  of  our  successive 
defeats  ;  the  soldier  goes  gladly  and  readily  to  the  battle, 
although  he  has  no  encouragement  of  former  victories 
to  cheer  him.  But  sad  are  the  hearts  of  those  who  see 
their  sons  go  from  them  in  their  health  and  strength 
perhaps  to  return  no  more,  but  to  perish  by  the  Prussian 
cannon.  It  was  a  mournful  day  when  we  heard  the 
drum  beating  for  the  announcement  of  the  decree  which 
called  to  the  army  all  men  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  to  the  Garde  Nationale  all  those  under  forty.  Since 
1792  such  things  had  not  been  heard  of.  And  now  it 
is  come  to  this,  not  after  months  of  hard  fighting,  but 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war. 

Every  other  interest  is  absorbed  in  the  great,  momen¬ 
tous  interest  of  the  fate  of  our  armies.  In  these  days  of 
sickening  suspense  the  general  cry  is  news  !  news  !  and 
every  day  we  find  the  same  dull  budget  in  our  papers. 
Ricn  de  nouveau. 

Of  course  this  cannot  last  long,  and  even  when  these 
lines  are  published  all  may  be  changed,  but  en  attendant 
it  is  terrible  for  those  who  wait  at  home  whilst  their  dear 
ones  are  away  and  in  danger,  and  “  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.” 

Paris  is  in  a  state  of  ferment.  It  is  crowded  full  of 
soldiers,  regiments  of  the  army — Garde  Mobile  and  Garde 
Nationale.  Would  not  the  latter  suffice  to  guard  the  city, 
and  why  are  they  so  long  sending  out  the  reinforcements 
which  are  so  much  needed,  it  seems,  on  the  frontier? 

Bands  of  young  men  are  seen  now  and  then  marching 
through  the  streets  with  flags  and  banners,  singing 
“  La  Marseillaise.”  They  are  conscrits  coming  from  the 
provinces.  All  arc  dressed  in  the  blue  blouse  of 
French  peasants,  their  feet  shod  with  heavy  leather  shoes ; 
slung  across  their  shoulders  they  bear  the  pain  de  munition, 
very  black-looking  bread,  and  a  bag  of  coarse  linen. 
Their  flag  bears  the  inscription — “  Vivent  Ics  enfants 
de  la  France.” 

Women  are  nowise  behindhand  in  tlicir  patriotic 
manifestations.  If  a  willing  ear  had  been  lent  to  their 
demands,  and  a  regiment  opened  to  them,  it  would  soon 
have  been  completed  by  female  volontaires.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  free  corps  of  tirailleurs  on  the  frontier,  several 
women  have  been  admitted.  The  uniform  is  thus  : — 
Black  velvet  jacket,  trousers  to  match,  turned  up  over 
black  and  red  plaid  stockings,  black  boots,  black  and  led 
checked  flannel  shirts,  black  velvet  hat  with  tricoloured 
feathers,  a  gourd,  and  pouch,  such  as  those  worn  by 
artillery  officers. 


During  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire  there  were  nume¬ 
rous  examples  of  women  in  uniform,  serving  their  country 
in  the  army. 

The  mother  of  the  present  King  William  of  Prussia 
has  given  brilliant  proofs  of  her  warlike  spirit  during  the 
struggle  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Jena.  Dressed 
as  an  amazon,  she  was  seen  several  times  among  the 
Prussian  etat-major  by  the  side  of  her  royal  spouse,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  making  war  very  much  owing  to 
her  powerful  influence. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  say  against  than  in  favour 
of  women  taking  upon  themselves  the  soldier’s  part,  that 
we  would  not  encourage  our  countrywomen  to  do  so. 
But  what  must  win  our  most  sympathetic  applause  is 
the  energy  and  earnestness  with  which  many  of  them 
have,  since  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  taken 
upon  themselves  the  good  work  of  providing  food  and 
clothing,  medicines,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Committees  have  been  formed  and  funds 
provided  for  this  charitable  and  truly  Christian  purpose. 
Here  indeed  is  woman’s  mission.  Let  all  those  not 
chained  by  family  ties  go  forth  to  nurse  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  those  who  have  still  more  sacred  duties 
at  home,  let  them  at  least  help  their  sisters  by  every 
means  in  their  power — by  sending  money,  linen,  food, 
and  all  that  can  in  any  way  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
victims  of  the  war.  Charity  and  prayer,  such  are  the 
duties  of  the  soldiers’  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters.  And 
Frenchwomen  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  it. 

The  appeal  addressed  to  their  country  by  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  {Secours  aux  blesses), 
signed  by  the  Countess  de  Flavigny,  Marcchale  Can- 
robert,  Mesdames  Buffet  and  Vilbort,  is  simple  and 
pathetic  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  our  country, 
for  the  sake  of  our  sons,  of  our  brothers,  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  fallen  with  honour  on  the  battle-field,  and  ever 
valiant,  though  vanquished,  we  make  an  appeal  to  all 
French  hearts.  In  pity  give  us  money,  linen,  shirts, 
blankets,  flannel  garments,  &c.,  &c.  Far  away,  on  our 
frontiers,  the  impulse  of  neighbouring  towns,  the  touch¬ 
ing  offerings  of  villages,  no  longer  suffice  for  our  dear 
wounded.  Their  wants  are  immense — time  is  pressing. 
Give  !  oh  !  give  quickly  !” 

Nor  is  this  touching  appeal  unnoticed,  for  from  every 
part  of  France,  gifts,  both  in  kind  and  in  money,  are 
pouring  in. 

The  wives  of  the  exiled  Princes  of  Orleans,  whose 
spouses  are  debarred  from  the  honour  of  fighting  for 
their  country,  have  not  been  behindhand  in  contributing 
to  th6  funds  of  this  admirable  society.  They  have  each 
sent  ten  thousand  francs,  and,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Duchess  d’Aumale,  twenty  thousand  francs,  in  all  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  f  rancs.  All  political  opinions 
must  be  forgotten  in  such  imminent  perils,  and  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  all  must  admire  the  noble  generosity 
of  the  e>uled  Princesses,  none  of  whom  are  in  affluent 
positions  of  fortune. 
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DESCRJl’TION  01'  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS 


421. — CouMEY  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  iiiurooii  brown  inoluilr.  Thu  under-skirt  is 

triinmod  witli  n  deep  flouneo  arrangc-d  in  hollow  pleats,  widi  black 
ribbon  velvet  drawn  tbrougli  to  Ibrm  the  heading.  UpiKW-skirt  with 
small  round  apnm  in  front,  long  behind,  and  turncil  np  to  fonu  two 
large  revers.  This  skirt  is  trinuneil  with  a  ruche  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  with  black  velvet  drawn  under  the  pleats.  Plain  high  Ixxliee, 
with  round  waist.  Coat  sleeves  with  revers.  Waistband  of  black 
velvet,  fastened  behind  with  a  large  bow  of  the  material  of  the  dress. 
Stand-up  collar  and  cnivat  to  match.  Hat  of  inariKm  straw,  ti’immed 
with  a  tuft  of  maroon  feathers,  and  a  bow  and  ends  behind. 

2.  Dress  of  unbleached  linen.  The  tirst  skirt  is  trimmcil  with 
three  tinted  tiouuccs  bound  with  black  braid.  Second  skirt  open  in 
fi-ont,  loo|)ed  up  behind,  and  trimmed  like  the  basiiue  with  a  tinting 
bound  with  bllick.  Plain  high  bodiee  with  waistl)and,  ornamented 
with  three  loops.  Pagoda  sleeves.  llell-shajH'd  bat  of  Knglish  stniw% 
adorned  with  a  tiower  on  the  right  side,  and  fastened  behind  to  the 
chignon  by  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

423. — CouxTEY  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  mauve  sultana.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  wide 
jdeated  tiounee,  ornamented  with  festoons  of  violet  ribbon,  and  bows 
on  the  heading.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  forming  a  round  ni)ron  in 
front  and  short  skirt  Is'liind,  trimmed  with  a  tiounee  to  match  the 
nnder-skirt.  Similar  trimming  forms  the  round  la-rthe  with  bows 
on  the  shoulders  and  wrists.  Hat  of  English  straw,  bound  with 
black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  ivy  falling  over  the 
chignon. 

2.  Toilet  of  stone  drab  and  maroon.  Tlie  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  bands  of  maroon,  placed  slanting.  Upper-skirt  plain 
behind,  with  striped  side-piece  and  sash  to  match.  Hodiee  with 
basijue,  long  in  I'ront  and  short  behind,  and  bound  with  maroon. 
Pagoila  sleeves  with  striped  culls.  Maitxm  cravat.  Itice  stniw  hat, 
ornamented  with  autumn  foliage.  A  maroon  frou-frou  gauze  scarf, 
and  ribbon  string  of  the  same  shade  tied  on  the  chignon. 

424. — Hats,  Doxxets,  .\nd  Capelixe. 

1.  Hat  of  English  straw,  with  high  crown  and  n  ide  drooping 
brim.  It  is  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  lined  with  black  velvet. 
Tliis  hat  is  trimmed  with  a  band  and  loops  of  black  velvet  and  a 
long  white  feather  fulling  on  the  chignon. 

2.  Hat  of  rice  straw,  with  brim  falling  low  on  the  forehead  and 
turned  up  behind.  This  hat  is  bonlcred  with  two  rows  of  black 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  silk  edged  with  lace,  an  aigrette 
tnl't  of  feathers,  long  lace  scarf  falling  behind,  and  two  fringed 
ribbon  strings. 

3.  Honnet  of  black  embroidered  tulle,  composed  of  a  wide  ruche 
of  riblion  trimmed  with  black  feathers,  a  rose',  and  long  spotted  tulle 
scarf  lK‘hind. 

4.  Tricorne  hat  of  rice  straw,  with  brim  turned  up  on  each  side 
and  behind.  A  garland  of  roses  sunTiunds  the  crown  and  falls  in 
a  long  spray  at  tlic  side.  Frou-frou  gauze  scarf. 

5.  Hat  of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  a  white  flower,  spray  of 
ivy,  and  long  feather  of  two  shades ;  two  cuds  of  black  velviit  are 
sewn  under  tlie  brim  behind. 

6.  tJardem  hat  of  maroon  straw  iu  the  shajio  of  a  bell,  simply 
1  rimmed  with  a  bow  of  maroon  ribbon  iu  front,  and  bows  with  ends 
fall  behind  on  the  chignon. 

7.  Calabrais  hat  of  light  gi'cy  felt,  trimmed  with  small  black 
w(X)llcn  balls,  black  ribbon  velvet,  and  a  high  aigrette  of  scarlet 
feathera. 

8.  Capeline  of  white  flannel.  The  front  is  composed  of  a  wide 
rnche  in  the  centre,  narrow  at  the  sides,  scallo]iod  and  edged  with 
scarlet  braid,  Capnlet  I'alling  behind,  and  white  flannel  veil  cm- 
broiderixl  with  scarlet. 

q.  Directoire  hat  of  Italian  straw,  bound  with  black  velvet.  The 
brim  is  turned  up  on  one  side,  lined  with  black  velvet,  and  fastened 
to  the  high  crown  by  a  how  with  ends,  and  a  spray  of  convolvulus. 

425. — WALKIXa  J.VCKET3  AND  AVaISTBAND  DoWS. 

Figs.  I  and  2.  Tight-fitting  casaque  of  black  poult-de-soie,  trimmed 
with  cross-cut  bands  of  the  same,  piped  with  satin.  It  is  ent  low 
and  square,  and  the  neck  edged  with  a  silk  bund,  wide  black  Lice, 
and  tassel  ornaments  of  black  xiassemeuteric.  The  basque  of  this 


ca.saquc  fonns  a  large  box  pleat,  ornamented  with  tassels  placed  at 
the  waist.  Pagoda  sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
front. 

Fig.  3.  Dow  for  waistband,  with  short  pointed  basque  of  blaek 
gros-graiu  silk,  suitable  to  wear  with  light  dresses  or  tight-fitting 
jackets. 

Fig.  4.  Paletot  for  the  seaside  of  scarlet  cloth,  trimmed  with 
revera,  culls,  tinting,  and  cross-cut  bands  of  white  cashmere,  edged 
with  narrow  blaek  ribbon  velvet. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  This  jialetot  of  white  cloth  is  loose  in  front,  rounded 
at  the  sides,  and  tight-fitting  behind.  It  is  trimmiHl  with  a  wide 
band  of  blaek  velvet,  and  pointed  velvet  collar.  Long  hanging 
sleeves.  Velvet  bow  at  the  waist.  Fig.  6  shows  the  back.  Full- 
sizesl  patterns  for  cutting  out  are  given  on  the  large  sheet. 

Fig.  7.  Waistband  bow  of  black  silk  composed  of  two  double 
flutings  and  wide  lace.  A  ruche  of  lace  is  placed  iu  the  centre,  smd 
the  short  ends  are  edged  with  tassel  fringe. 

426.— TE.AVELLiNa  Toilets. 

I.  Dress  of  light-grey  waterproof  tweed.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  wide  band  of  tartan,  edged  with  fringe.  Dodicc 
with  basiiue  cut  up  at  the  sides  and  behind,  ornamented  with  a  tartan 
forming  a  square  berthe,  and  tartan  waistband.  A  plaid  forming 
behind  two  shawl  points  is  fastened  on  the  lell  hip,  and  ascends  to 
the  right  shoulder,  where  it  is  ornamented  by  a  bow  with  fringed 
cuds.  Hat  with  tiower  at  the  side,  and  gauze  veil  flowing  behind. 

e.  Costume  of  fawn  mohair,  trinnncil  at  the  bottom  with  two 
bands  of  maroon  cashmere,  om;  being  edged  with  small  woollen  balls. 
Dodice  with  basijuc.  Hands  of  maroon  cashmere  trim  the  basque, 
sleeves,  and  berthe.  A  maroon  shawl  arranged  behind  like  the  other 
figure.  Hat  of  maroon  straw,  ornamented  with  feathers  and  riblion. 

The  two  figures  represent  the  same  style  of  costume,  one  showing 
the  front,  the  other  the  back. 

427. — AValking  Toilets. 

Dress  with  train  skirt  of  maroon  foulard,  trimmed  with  wide  and 
narrow  bouillonnes,  divided  by  unbleached  Cluny  lace.  Tunic  ot 
unbleached  foulard,  without  sleeves,  entirely  edged  with  Clun^  lace  to 
match  the  skirt.  Maroon  sleeves,  with  frill  and  bouilloune  at  the 
bottom  trimmed  to  correspond.  Bonnet  of  maroon  gauze  with 
ribbon  strings  of  the  same  shade.  It  is  ornamented  with  an 
unbleached  feather  placed  on  the  top. 

Toilet  for  a  young  lady  iu  white  mohair.  Under-skirt,  trimmed 
with  a  wide  pleating.  UpjK'r-skirt  rounded  in  front  and  behind, 
very  short  at  the  sides,  and  cilgetl  with  pleating.  Bodice  with  ba.sque 
cut  in  square  tabs,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  pleating.  Hat  ot 
English  straw,  with  tuiaied-up  brim,  lined  with  black  velvet.  A  tull 
of  blue  feathers  is  placed  at  the  side  and  flows  behind. 

42S. — Indooe  and  Ciiildeen’s  Toilets 

1.  Indoor  dress.  Under-skirt  of  Havaunah  i)0])lin,  trimmed  with 
liands  of  blaek  satin  arranged  in  diamonds.  Tight-fitting  tunic  of 
straw-coloure'd  mohair,  simply  trimmed  with  a  band  of  black,  and 
looped  up  at  the  side  with  a  leather  strap,  which  forms  the  waist¬ 
band,  and  fastens  with  a  buckle.  Sleeve,  with  large  bouilloune  at 
the  top,  crossed  with  black  satin,  a  cren's  at  the  elbow  and  tight  at 
the,  wrist,  with  lace  frills.  G.ihrielle  collarette.  A'elvet  bow  iu  the 
hair. 

2.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl  fimn  4  to  6  years  old.  Skirt  of  blue  silk 
poplin,  pleating  from  top  to  bottom  in  fiat  French  pleats.  Tunic, 
cut  low  and  S(|unre,  of  blue  and  white  striiied  foulard.  Blue  waist¬ 
band,  and  bow  on  the  skirt.  Uhcinisettc  of  pleated  muslin.  Bow  of 
blue  ribbon  in  the  hair. 

3.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  between  8  and  12  years  old.  Dress  of 
black  silk,  with  gathercil  llounce,  surmounted  by  a  fluted  ruche, 
which  forms  the  heading.  Paletot  of  a  new  shape ;  it  is  tight-fitting 
in  front,  with  braces  to  simulate  a  waistcoat,  and  large  poufl' bchiniL 
Pago  sleeves  oiicn  to  the  armhole,  with  rihlxin  bow  on  the  shoulder. 
Gabrielle  collarette.  Black  straw  hat,  with  turucHl-up  brim,  lined- 
witli  blaek  vclvL*t,  and  tult  of  white  feathera  placed  behind. 

4.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  between  8  and  10  years  old  iu  light  grey 
cloth.  Trousers  fastene'il  under  the  knee.  AVaistcoat  bound  with 
blaek  braid,  ami  short  jacket  with  revers,  and  pockets 'bound  with 
black  worstexl  braid.  Liucu  collar  and  blue  cravat.  High  boots 
and  grey  stockings. 
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•Gentleman’s  Travelling  Dressing 
Case  (Closed). 


■Tatted  Insertion. 


4.58. — Point  Russe  Border 
FOR  Dressing  Case  (457). 


, — Gentleman’s  Travelling 
Dressing  Case  (Open). 


462. — Detail  of  Couvrette  (461). 
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■COXA'RETTE  IN  PoiNT  L.ACE  AND  RaISED  EmBROIDERY. 
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TJesdames  Le  Boutilliee,  ii8,  Oxford  Street,  suppet  ale  the  Materiaes  required  for  the 
Nebdeework  Desioss  on  these  1’aoes. 


429  to  434. — Ladx’s  Tatted  Caps. 

Cut  first  a  good  pattern  in  stiff  net,  and  wlgc  it  all  round  with 
wire.  At  the  front  edge  sew  on  a  strip  of  net  i  inch  and  i-sth 
wide,  edged  with  tatted  lace ;  sew  it  on  in  coils  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration ;  towards  the  ends  the  strip  of  net  is  plaited  (see  Nos.  429 
and  430).  No.  433  shows  jwirt  of  the  lace  full  size.  The  lace  is 
worked  with  very  fine  tatting  cotton,  with  two  shuttles,  as  follows : — 
Knot  the  two  threads  together,  and  work  with  the  cotton  on  one 
shuttle  over  the  cotton  on  the  other  shuttle  one  scallop  consisting  of 
6  double,  i  purl,  5  double,  i  purl,  7  double ;  close  to  this  scallop, 
with  one  thread  only,  i  circle,  consisting  of  7  double,  fastened  on  to 
the  free  end  of  the  sodlop,  7  double ;  close  to  this  another  circle  of  5 
double,  I  purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  5  double,  fastened  on  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  circle  at  that  place  where  the  stitches  are  joineil  into  a  circle.  On 
to  this  circle  work  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttle  i  scallop  of  7 
double ;  then  with  one  shuttle  only :  1  circle  of  4  double,  fastenid  on 
to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  2  double,  twice  alternately  i 
purl,  I  double ;  then  again  i  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  4  double ;  close 
to  this  a  circle  consisting  of  3  double' fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of 
the  preceding  circle,  2  double,  4  times  alternately  i  purl,  i  double ; 
then  again  1  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  3  double.  Tlie  last  described 
circle  fonns  the  middle  of  one  Vandyke  of  the  lace ;  the  remaining 
circles  and  scallops  of  the  vandyke  are  workinl  us  have  been  describt'd, 
•only  reversed,  of  course.  In  working  the  last  circle  of  a  vandyke 
form  a  purl  in  the  middle  of  the  same ;  the  threads  are  always  fastened 
on  to  this  purl  after  the  last  scallop,  which  is  to  be  joined  on  to  the 
1st  scallop  from  illustration.  The  other  mndykes  of  the  laee  are 
worked  iu  the  same  manner.  For  the  tatted  centre  of  the  cap  scon 
in  No.  431,  work  first  S  rosettes  from  illustration  434 ;  begin  etich 
rosette  in  the  centre  with  the  middle  circle  consisting  of  2  double,  3 
times  alternately  i  purl  i-5th  of  an  inch  long,  3  double;  then  agsiin 
I  purl,  I  double.  Then  fasten  the  cotton  and  cut  it  off.  The  next 
round  is  worked  with  two  shuttles  as  follows : — Fasten  the  thread  on 
the  shuttle  over  which  you  work  on  to  a  purl  of  the  middle  circle, 
work  over  this  thread  •  i  double,  then  4  times  alternately  i  purl 
i-ioth  of  an  inch  long,  2  double;  then  again  i  purl,  i  double 
fastened  on  to  the  next  purl  of  the  middle  circle ;  repeat  3  times 
more  from  *.  The  threads  are  then  fastened.  The  next  round  of 
circles  is  worked  with  one  shuttle  oidy.  These  circles  consist  always 
of  3  times  alternately  2  double,  1  purl ;  thi  n  again  2  double  fastened 
from  illustration  on  to  the  purl  of  the  preceding  round,  and  on  to  one 
another.  Lastly,  edge  each  rosette  from  illustration  with  a  round  of 
larger  circles ;  each  of  these  circles  consists  of  6  double,  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  purl,  6  double,  fastened  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration. 
\Vlien  5  such  rosettes  have  been  worked,  sew  them  together  from 
illustration  No.  431,  and  edge  the  so  far  completeil  centre  from  No. 
431  with  a  strip  of  tatted  insertion  (sec  No.  432)  and  then  with  the 
tatted  lace  which  luis  been  described  above.  The  strip  of  insertion 
is  worked  with  two  shuttles ;  work  first  on  the  edge  of  the  centre  the 
upper  half  seen  in  No.  432.  The  circles  are  always  worked  with  one 
shuttle,  the  scidlops  with  two  shuttles ;  in  the  middle  of  each  scallop 
fasten  on  to  the  purl  at  the  edge  of  the  rosettes ;  the  corners  of  the 
strip  of  insertion  between  the  rosettes  are  formed  from  No.  431.  In 
working  the  circles  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  strip  of  insertion  fasten 
them  on  to  the  circles  of  the  ist  half ;  the  purls  by  means  of  which 
the  circles  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  strip  are  joined  on  to  one  another 
•must  be  a  little  longer  than  the  purl  of  the  circles  of  the  ist  half. 
Besides  this,  work  i  purl  in  the  middle  of  each  scallop.  Lastly,  edge 
the  centre  with  the  lace.  No.  433,  by  working  in  crochet  always  alter¬ 
nately  I  slip  stitch  on  one  purl  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  lace,  i  slip 
stitch  on  I  purl  at  the  edge  of  the  strip  of  insertion ;  after  every  slip 
stitch  work  always  some  chain  stitches  (see  illustration).  The  tatted 
centre  is  thus  completed.  Between  the  windings  of  the  lace,  at  the 
front  edge  of  the  cup,  sew  on  (from  illustrations  429  and  430)  some 
loops  of  green  grosgrain  ribbon  i  inch  and  2-5ths  wide :  m  the 
middle  of  the  front  fasten  a  bow  of  similar  riblxm.  At  the  back  edge 
of  the  cap,  at  about  2  inches  from  the  middle,  fasten  2  grosgrain 
strings  25  inches  long,  which  are  2  inches  and  2-5ths  wide  at  the 
lower  end,  which  is  pointed  off,  and  are  slanted  off  towards  the  top 
so  as  to  be  only  1  inch  and  3-Sths  wide.  These  strings  arc  edged 
all  round  with  tatted  lace  and  onuimented  at  the  ends  with  a  tatti-d 
rosette.  Lastly,  sew  the  tatted  centre  on  the  cap  from  No.  429 ;  the 
centre  must  cover  the  sewing  on  of  2  lappets  of  ribbon  ornamented 
with  rosettes  and  loop  of  ribbon,  which  hung  down  over  the  chignon. 
Cost  of  materials,  zs. 

435. — To  WEE  It  ACE. 

This  towel-rack  is  made  of  American  cloth  of  2  shades  of  brown. 
Cut  first  2  pieces  of  cardboard,  then  2  pieces  of  light  brown  Ameri¬ 


can  cloth.  One  of  these  jmrts  is  ornamented  with  the  dark  brown 
sliade  by  cutting  out  the  pattern  with  a  sliarp  knife,  and  pasting  it 
on  the  light  cloth.  Then  paste  the  American  cloth  on  i  of  the  s 
])icccs  of  cardboard,  and  fasten  2  pieces  of  Spanish  bamboo,  which 
form  the  stand.  Each  branch  consists  of  a  large  and  small 
piece  of  bamboo,  tacked  together,  and  tacked  on  to  the  cardlward. 
Then  paste  the  2nd  piece  of  cardboanl  on  to  the  stand,  covering  it 
on  the  wrong  side  with  liglit  brown  American  cloth.  The  stand  is 
bound  all  round  with  bn)wn  ribbon  i  inch  wide.  The  binding  is 
fastened  with  large  black  beads.  Lastly,  sew  on  some  bows  of  rib))on, 
and  a  brass  ring,  by  means  of  which  the  rack  is  hung  on  the  wall. 
Cost  of  materials,  8  s. 

436. — Embroidery  Watch  Pocket  of  Beue  Siee. 

This  watch-iK)cket  is  made  of  blue  silk,  pleated  for  the  front  jiart, 
and  omamenti-d  at  the  back  with  point  russe  embroi<lery  of  black 
and  white  silk.  Cut  2  pieces  of  cardboard,  cover  each  part  with 
white  gauze ;  then  the  front  part  with  a  cross-piece  of  blue  silk, 
pleated  iu  the  manner  seen  in  illustration ;  biiid  it  with  blue  silk 
braid,  and  line  it  on  the  wrong  side  with  calico.  The  back  part  of 
the  pocket  is  covered  with  silk,  which  has  been  ornamented  before¬ 
hand  with  point  russe  embroidery,  and  line  it  on  the  wrong  side 
with  calico.  Then  sew  on  the  bead  trimming  from  illustration,  and 
fasten  a  brass  ring,  covered  with  blue  silk,  by  means  of  which  the 
ixieket  is  hung  on  the  betl.  Another  h(K)k  fastened  from  illustration 
is  for  the  watch.  Cost  of  materials,  3s.  6d. 

437. — Tatted  Coeear, 

This  collar  is  worked  with  fine  tatting  cotton ;  it  consists  of  a  strip 
of  tatted  insertion,  joincsl  on  to  Vandykes,  consisting  of  four-leaved 
tatted  patterns,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  Tlie  strip  of 
insertion  is  worked  us  follows  : — i  small  circle  of  3  double,  4  times 
alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  again  i  purl,  3  double.  Turn  the 
circle  downwards,  and  work  after  a  short  interval  one  larger  circle, 
consisting  of  4  double,  7  times  alternately  1  purl,  2  double,  then 
again  i  purl,  4  double.  Turn  the  cirele  downwards,  work  after  a 
short  space  another  circle  as  before,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  ist 
circle  from  illustration ;  then  work  a  larger  circle  after  an  interval 
of  2-5ths  of  an  inch,  fastened  on  to  the  preceding  large  circle  from 
illustration,  and  so  on.  The  Vandykes  consist  of  always  3  four-leaved 
patterns.  The  Ictives  of  these  patterns  consist  of  5  double,  5  times 
alternately  i  purl,  2  double  ;  then  again  i  purl,  S  double.  Work  the 
4  leaves  of  each  patteni  in  a  close  row,  knot  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  cotton  together,  and  cut  off  the  ends.  Tlio  fastening  of  the 
four-leaved  patterns  on  to  one  another  and  on  the  strip  of  insertion 
is  done  from  illustration.  The  front  corners  of  the  collar  are  like¬ 
wise  formed  from  illustration.  Cost  of  materials,  is.  id. 

438  to  442. — Embroidered  Pique  Counterpane. 

This  counterpane  is  made  of  a  sort  of  pique  forming  small 
diamonds  ;  it  is  darned  with  red-brown  wool,  and  ornamented  with 
herring-bone  stitches  of  similar  wool.  Choose  the  breadth  of  the 
material  according  to  the  size  of  the  counterpane.  On  our  pattern 
the  diamonds  of  the  material  are  darned  in  the  patterns  seen  iu 
Nos.  438  and  439  ;  the  star  pattern.  No.  439,  is  edged  with  a  border 
to  mateh,  worked  close  to  each  other,  and  edged  on  both  sides  with  a 
Grecian  irattem  (see  illustration  440).  On  this  pattern  the  lighter 
squares  show  those  that  are  to  be  (hirucd.  No.  442  shows  one  of  these 
patterns  full-size.  The  comiterpane  when  completed  is  edged  all 
round  with  cotton  fringe.  Cost  of  materials  without  the  piipic', 
zs.  6d. 

443  and  444. — Niqiitdress  Case. 

Tills  case  is  made  of  jiique ;  it  is  imule  double,  so  that  the  night¬ 
clothes  arc  placed  partly  in  the  back  and  partly  in  the  front  part  of 
it.  For  the  back  cut  2  six-comcred  pieces,  which  are  joined  on  to 
6  upper  parts  for  the  pocket,  in  the  manner  seen  in  No.  444,  and 
which  must  have  the  same  shape ;  they  must  only  lx;  cut  about  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  larger  all  round.  Each  of  the  6  upper  parts  is 
ornamented  from  Nos.  443  and  444  with  red  cotton  in  button-hole 
stitah,  back  stitch,  overcast,  and  point  russe ;  they  are  then  lined 
with  calico  and  joined  on  to  the  bottom,  which  is  likewise  lined  with 
calico.  Each  upper  part  is  ornamented  round  the  edge  with  a  crochet 
lace,  worktsl  iu  the  following  manner  with  crochet  cotton  No.  20 ; 
1st  row :  On  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain  work  alternately 
I  double,  7  chain,  missing  7  stitches  of  the  foundation  chain  under 
the  latter,  zud  row  ;  Alternately  z  treble  divided  by  2  chain  in  tho 
middle  stitch  of  each  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding  row,  then 
I  chaiu.  The  foundation  chain  forms  the  edge  of  the  lace.  Sew  ou 
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■the  ctkI  of  a  narrow  red  worsted  l)raid  between  s  parts  of  the  poeket 
edge<l  with  luee  on  the  edge  of  the  Isiek  jinrt,  and  laee  z  parts 
together,  inserting  the  braid  into  tlie  eroehet  lace.  When  tlie  ])ooket 
has  thus  been  laced  together,  leaving  a  long  slit  in  the  middle  of  it 
.(sec  No.  444),  sew  the  upper  part  of  the  hack  on  to  the  under  part 
along  one-half  of  the  c<lge  only.  The  back  and  front  jjarts  of  the 
lK>eket  arc,  moreover,  joined  together  at  z  corners  of  the  poi'ket  with 
red  ribbon,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustnitiou.  Cost  of  materials,  5s. 

44S  and  446. — Boedees  Embboideeed  in  Point  KrssE. 

These  borders  are  suitable  for  ornamenting  bodices,  jackets,  capes, 
children’s  clothes,  aprons,  &c.  They  are  workial  on  white  or  coloured 
c’ashmere,  or  any  otlicr  w(K)llen  material,  with  purse  silk  and  moss 
wool  of  the  same  or  any  other  contrasting  colour,  partly  in  ]M>iut 
russc,  partly  in  knotted  stitch.  They  can  also  lx;  worked  on  piqud 
or  cambric ;  the  embroidery  is  then  worked  with  black  silk  or  red 
cotton.  Cost  of  materials  for  one  yard,  is.  6d. 

447  and  448. — Mat  foe  Glasses,  &c. — (Knotted  work.) 

This  mat,  which  is  smaller  than  full  size  in  No.  447,  is  worked 
with  whiU;  cotton  cord  in  the  manner  seen  in  No.  448.  Take  a  piece  of 
cord  I  yanl  24  inches  long,  make  a  loop  in  the  middle  jxirt  of  it.  Work 
with  I  end  of  the  coni  1 2  button-hole  stitch  hxtps  into  the  middle 
loop,  draw  the  loop  tight  together,  leaving  it  of  the  size  scon  in 
No.  448.  Then  continue  to  work  one  button-hole  stitch  loop  into  every 
loop  of  the  preceding  round,  working  at  the  same  time  over  the  2nd 
end  of  the  cord ;  work  in  this  round  4  times  at  regular  inteiwals  2 
button-hole  stitch  loops  into  one  hxipofthe  preceding  round.  These 
incpcasings  are  rcjaaitcil  in  the  following  rounils,  which  are  worked 
like  the  2nd  round.  When  the  piece  of  coni  is  useil,  sew  on  a  new 
piece  as  neat  as  imssible.  When  the  mat  is  sufficiently  large,  work 
with  the  same  piece  of  coni  a  round  of  scallops  from  illustnitiou 
447.  Similar  mats  can  be  worked  with  thicker  coni,  or  w  ith  twine 
for  hearthrugs.  Cost  of  materials,  8d.  and  is.  6d. 

449  and  450. — Ejibeoiueeed  Sliffee. 

This  slipper  is  made  of  grey  cashmere.  No.  450  shows  the  front 
part.  No.  449  the  heel.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in  dillerent 
colours  of  jHirse  silk  and  gold  thread  in  cliain  stitch  overcast,  point 
russe,  and  knotteil  stitch.  Cost  of  materials,  8s.  per  pair. 

451  and  452. — Stand-up  Collaes  in  Point  L.vce. 

Z51.  This  collar  is  workeil  with  lace  braid,  and  in  the  following 
stitches  treble  ixiint  d’Esiiagne,  Sorrento  bars,  and  jxnnt  do 
Bnixellcs  edging.  No.  452  is  workwl  with  point  lace  and  tine  linen 
bniid,  Sorrento  bars,  Venetian  bars,  and  edged  with  dotted  point  dc 
Ycuise  bars.  Cost  of  materials,  is.  61L 

453  and  4S4. — Pincushion  in  Guifuee  d’Aut. 

'riiis  pincushion  has  the  shape  of  a  miniature  table.  The  stand  is 
of  gilt  wiKxl,  and  the  cushion  is  coveretl  with  blue  satin.  square 
of  guipure  d’art,  worktxl  from  No.  453,  covers  the  top  of  the  cusliion. 
The  latter  is  eilgetl  all  round  with  a  ruche  of  pleated  blue  satin  ribbon. 
Cost  of  materials,  7s. 

455. — Embhoideeed  Scis30e-Siie.itu. 

Tills  case  is  very  convenient  for  scissors ;  it  is  fastened  on  to  the 
waistband  with  strings.  Cut  a  large  piece  of  silk,  taken  double,  for 
the  back  of  the  case,  then  a  piece  cf  American  cloth  and  another 
piece  of  brown  silk  or  rep,  for  the  front  part,  which  is  lower  than 
the  back  one,  ns  seen  in  illustration.  The  pattern  is  then  traei-d  on 
the  jiiece  of  silk  or  rep,  and  is  workeil  with  brown  silk  in  overcast 
and  point  russc.  Fasten  the  piece  of  silk  on  to  the  corresponding 
piece  of  American  i-loth,  and  then  on  to  the  2  larger  jtieces,  which 
form  the  back  of  the  case,  binding  them  all  together  round  the  cilgo 
with  brown  silk  braid  two-tifths  of  an  inch  wide;  at  the  upiier  edge 
they  are  bound  separately.  The  sheath  is  then  ornamented  round 
the  alge  with  brown  silk  braid  sewn  on  in  hxips.  For  the  strings 
cut  2  strips  of  cloth  taken  double  four-fifths  of  an  inch  w  ide,  8  inches 
and  2-5ths  long,  pink  them  out  at  the  edges,  sew  on  the  braid 
from  illustration,  and  sew  them  on  to  the  jioeket  on  the  wrong 
.side.  The  strings  are  fastenwl  together  at  the  top  with  a  rosette  of 
brown  silk  omamentetl  with  loops  of  braid.  Underneath  the  rosette 
fasten  a  hook,  by  means  of  which  the  sheath  is  hooked  on  the 
waistband.  Cost  of  materials,  3s. 


456. — Ce.av.vt  in  Gimp  Cbochet. 

This  cravat  is  worked  in  pimj)  crochet  with  white  purse  silk  and 
fine  black  sewing  silk.  The  gimp  is  worked  with  rather  thick  white 
jiurse  silk,  working,  however,  always  :!  double  instead  of  i  double. 
When  the  gimp  is  sufficiently  long,  work  in  the  loops  on  one  side  of 
the  gimp  with  fine  black  silk  as  follows : — 2  double  divided  by  8 
chain  in  the  next  loop ;  always  i  double  in  each  of  the  following 
8  loops  (this  forms  the  end  of  the  cravat) : — 2  double  divided  by  8 
chain  in  the  next  hxip ;  after  the  first  4  chain,  however,  fasten  on  to 
the  chain  stitch  scallop  before  the  8  double  stitches,  then  work  in 
every  following  looi)  2  double  divided  by  8  chain.  The  other  end  of 
the  cravat  is  worked  like  the  one  described  before ;  in  working  the 
chain  scallops  on  the  other  side  of  the  cravat,  fasten  them  always 
after  the  first  4  chain  on  to  the  iqiposite  scallops,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  The  ends  of  the  gimp  are  sewn  together.  For  the 
l(x)ps  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  cravat  work  always  3  double,  chain 
after  every  double.  Skeins  of  fringe  of  white  silk  are  knotted  into 
the  iiurl  from  illustration.  Cost  of  materials,  is.  3d. 

457  to  459. — Gentleman’s  Teavellino  Deessino  C.vse. 

This  dressing-case  will  be  found  very  useful  for  travellers.  It 
i-onsists  of  a  jiiece  of  gi-ey  .Vmerii".in  cloth,  taken  double,  i  o  inches 
long,  8  inches  and  4-5ths  wide.  In  the  up])cr  part  of  the  ease  make 
regular  openings  from  No.  459  ;  then  fasten  a  strip  of  red  cloth 
I  inch  and  3-5ths  wide,  which  is  pinked  out  and  scalloped  on  one 
side  underneath  the  islge  of  the  Americah  cloth  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  scalloped  side  of  the  cloth  comes  about  2-5ths  of  an  inch 
beyond.  The  latter  is  ornamented  from  No.  458  with  point  russe 
stitches  of  red  purse  silk,  and  at  the  openings  with  button-hole  stitches 
of  similar  silk,  which  fasten  at  the  same  time  the  strip  of  cloth.  On 
the  other  part  of  the  case  fasten  from  No.  459  different  pix'kets  of 
Anierinin  cloth,  which  are  likewise  ornamented  with  strijjs  of  red 
cloth  and  point  russe  embroidery.  Some  of  these  pockets  are  fastened 
down  on  3  sides  and  pleated  double;  others  arc  plain,  and  only  sewn 
down  on  i  side ;  they  are,  moreover,  fastenctl  at  their  upjwr  edge  by  a 
Jiiece  of  elastic,  sewn  to  the  case,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Both 
jiarts  of  the  case  are  joined  together  at  tlie  edges;  the  case  is 
fastened  by  a  loop  of  clastic.  Cost  of  materials,  3s.  6d. 

460. — Tatted  Inseetion. 

This  strip  of  insertion  is  worked  with  fine  tatting  cotton  as 
follows: — 3  double,  i  purl,  3  double;  draw  the  stitches  together, 
leaving  a  space  of  i-ioth  of  an  in<’h  between,  fasten  the  cotton  on 
to  the  thread  which  forms  the  space  between  the  stitches.  Then 
turn  the  thus-formed  circle  downwards,  work  close  to  it  a  second 
circle  worked  in  the  same  manner ;  alter  having  worked  the  same, 
fasten  on  to  the  space  between  the  stitches ;  turn  the  last  circle 
downwards,  and  rejieat  from  •  till  the  strip  is  sufficiently  long.  Close 
to  this  strip  work  a  simihir  strip ;  instead  of  working  the  jmrl  of 
every  other  sc:dlop,  fasten  on  to  the  purl  of  the  first  strip.  Cost  of 
materials,  6d. 

461  and  462. — Quaetee  of  a  Couveette  in  Cotton  Beaid. 

The  rosettes  of  this  comTctte  are  worked  separately  as  follows : — 
Cut  jiieces  of  tape  or  braid  lo  inches  long,  then  form  8  Vandykes 
with  coai-se  cotton  in  the  manner  seen  in  No.  462,  draw  the  thread 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  the  rosette  will  be  found  completed.  Join 
the  braid  into  a  circle  with  overcast  stitch.  Make  36  such  rosettes 
for  a  couvrette,  and  join  them  on  to  one  another  with  lace  stitch  and 
wheels,  always  jihuing  6  rosettes  in  one  row.  The  Ixirder  of  the 
couvrette  is  worked  with  wavetl  braid  between  2  rows  of  crochet 
chain  stitch.  Skeins  of  fringe  8  inches  long,  folded  double,  are 
knotte  1  into  the  spaces  between  the  waved  braid,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  Cost  of  materials,  3s.  6d. 

463  and  464. — P.attebns  foe  Antimacassaes,  &c. 

463  is  worked  with  point  laee  braid,  and  in  the  following  stitches : — 
Treble  ixiint  d’Esjiagiie,  jxiiiit  Turqiie,  Sorrento  wheels,  and  rosettes 
in  raised  jxiint  d’.Vngleterre. 

46.;  is  worked  on  a  netted  ground,  and  darned  in  point  de  reprise. 

465. — Couveette  in  Point  Lace  and  Raised  E.meeoideev. 

The  illustration  shows  the  fourth  part  of  a  couvrette  worked  in 
jioiut  laee,  and  which  is  ornamented  in  the  centre  us  well  as  round 
the  border  with  rosettes  of  white  embreidery.  These  rosettes  are 
sewn  with  button-hole  stitch.  For  di'scription  of  point  laee  stitchet 
sec  Madame  Goubaud’s  Puiut  Lace  Book,  price  is. 
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GARDENING— SEPTEMBER. 


WE  continue  our  description  of  the  interesting 
and  varied  groups  of  Adiantum.  The  Adian- 
tum  Tenerum  gives  the 
title  to  the  Tenerum  group ; 
the  varieties  Farleyense  and 
Scutum  belong  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  group.  A.  Tenerum 
is  a  popular  species  of  the 
cuneatum  of  capillus  ve¬ 
neris  section.  The  fronds 
are  three  to  four  feet  in 
length,  the  stems  black  and 
polished,  the  branches  three 
or  four  in  number  ;  the  pin¬ 
nules  decidedly  cuneate,the 
inferior  outlines  but  un¬ 
equally  so,  and  the  upper 
edge  more  or  less  rounded 
and  deeply  lobed.  The 
texture  is  very  thin,  and 
the  whole  plant  slight, 
graceful,  and  elegant.  It 
is  a  fine  evergreen  fern, 
adapted  for  specimen  cul¬ 
ture. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  is 
remarkable  for  its  rich, 
densely  leafy  character ; 
the  fronds  are  pendent,  the 
colour  light  bright  green, 
the  pinnules  large  -,  the  ste¬ 
rile  pinnules  are  larger  and 
more  crowded  than  the 
fertile,  which  are  few  in 
number.  It  is  propagated 
by  offsets,  and  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  “  true  ” 
from  seed,  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  tenerum 
and  trapeziforme  by  the 
great  fern  authority,  Mr. 

Shirley  Hibberd,  whose 
admirable  work  on  the 
fern  garden  ought  to  be 
ineveryfern-lover’s  hands. 

Adiantum  Scutum  is 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling 
from  A.  Farleyense,  and 
possesses  much  of  the 
character  of  its  supposi-' 
titious  parent.  It  is  a 
robust  grower,  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  escutcheon-shaped 
terminal  pinnules,  less 
richness  of  leaf,  and  with 
pinnules  less  deeply 
notched  than  those  of  A. 

Farleyense.  It  is  closely  related  to  tenerum.  It  is  a  fine 
plant  for  specime.n  culture,  and  very  easy  to  grow. 


Calendar  of  Operations  for  Stptember. — In  the  kitchen 
garden  the  ground  should  be  kept  well  hoed,  so  that  no 
vestige  of  weed  is  seen 
when  the  wet  weather 
sets  in. 

Plant  out  cabbages  from 
the  principal  autumn  sow¬ 
ing,  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  to  remain  for  heart¬ 
ing  ;  and  plants  may  be 
inserted  immediately  for 
use  as  coleworts. 

Plant  out  the  August- 
sown  cauliflowers  where 
they  can  be  protected  by 
hand-glasses.  If  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  another  small 
sowing  may  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  month 
on  a  warm  border. 

Celery  must  now  be 
earthed  up  for  winter  use  ; 
this  operation  must  be  per¬ 
formed  during  dry  wea¬ 
ther  only.  Leeks  require 
to  have  the  earth  drawn 
up  to  their  roots.  Take 
up  and  house  onions. 
Attend  to  and  water  peas, 
as  the  late  crop  is  fre¬ 
quently  lost  if  this  be  not 
attended  to.  Take  up  and 
store  potatoes.  Hoe  and 
thin  spinach,  and  sow  the 
winter  crop  if  not  already 
done.  Sow  lettuce,  ra¬ 
dish,  cress,  corn,  salad, 
and  mustard.  Hoe  and 
thin  turnips. 

For  taking  up  and 
storing  potatoes  the  rules 
are  few  and  simple.  Be¬ 
fore  the  potato  disease 
appeared,  potatoes  were 
left  in  the  ground  to  ripen 
until  the  stems  and  foliage, 
or  “  haulm,”  withered 
from  natural  decay  ;  and 
should  the  disease  ever 
become  extinct  this  plan 
would  be  again  adopted. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  tubers  earlier. 
Dry  weather  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen  for 
the  operation  ;  if  cloudy 
it  is  still  more  favourable, 
for  the  tubers  should  not  be  much  exposed  to  the  light, 
still  less  to  the  direct  influence  of  bright  sunshine.  It  is 


ADIANTUM  TENERUM. 
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a  well-known  fact  that  the  green  parts  of  potatoes  are 
poisonous  more  or  less,  and  so  the  Hnest  white  floury 
potatoes  become  if  greened  by  exposure  to  light.  Pota¬ 
toes  may  be  white,  black,  or  purple  externally,  and  their 
flesh  notwithstanding  be  very  white  and  good,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  light  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  its  intensity,  the  flesh  of  all  will  become 
green  and  unwholesome.  Therefore  potatoes  should  be 


vent  the  frost  entering.  The  ridge  should  be  about 
three  feet,  or  not  more  than  four  feet,  at  the  base,  and 
as  high  as  the  potatoes  can  be  heaped  up ;  dry,  poor 
ground  on  a  slope  is  preferable.  Soil  is  the  best  material 
to  cover  the  potatoes,  and  the  poorer  it  is  the  better. 
Straw  art'ects  the  flavour  of  the  potato,  and  is  worse  than 
useless.  The  spaces  between  the  tubers  are  of  course 
filled  with  air,  and  if  much  decay  takes  place  the  pota- 


ADIANTUM  FARiEYENSE, 


toes  come  in  contact  with  a  contaminated  atmosphere ; 
but  if  the  interstices  are  filled  with  soil,  the  gases  arising 
from  decaying  tubers  will  be  in  a  great  measure  absorbed 
by  the  surrounding  earth.  After  covering  with  eight  or 
nine  inches  thick  of  soil,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thatch  the 
ridges  with  straw,  fern,  heather,  or  any  other  material 
calculated  to  keep  out  frost  or  wet. 

In  the  flower  garden  borders  must  be  raked  and'  hoed, 
and  the  walks  well  rolled.  I^wns  must  be  swept  and 


at  once  stored,  and  stored  in  the  dark.  Potatoes  should 
be  stored  in  small  quantities,  as  they  will  otherwise 
ferment.  The  form  of  a  ridge  is  more  convenient  than 
that  of  a  cone,  because  when  part  is  removed  the  breach 
in  the  end  of  the  ridge  can  be  more  easily  closed  than 
one  in  the  side  of  a  conical  heap.  The  ridges  should 
run  north  and  south,  so  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  open 
them  in  frosty  weather  the  opening  may  be  made  at  the 
south  end,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon  may  pre¬ 
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Prune  and  nail  creepers.  Tie  up  dahlias  and  other  plants. 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  carrying  ilowers  safely 

g— .  have  induced  Messrs.  Barr 

and  Sugden  to  patent  bou- 
L  quet-transmitters  of  various 

r  dimensions,  in  which  a 

bouquet  may  be  kept  air- 
tight,  and  without  danger 
°  fading  or  being  crushed, 
"^his  invention  will  be  of 
^  considerable  value  to  gen- 

tlernen  living  in  the  country 
expected  by  Lon- 

^  tlon  friends  to  bring  a  daily 

)fj] bouquet  from  the  “sweet 
fields,”  as  well  as  relieving 

^\\\' upon  “engagement  duty” 

attracting  attention 
beloved 

one’s  home  by  the  tale- 
Even  the 
most  unromantic  of  beings, 
b  “  one’s  own  brothers,” 

r%  would  often  bring  home 

W  bouquets  of  flowers,  could 

^  they  do  so  with  any  com- 

s  fort.  But  the  cases  are 

I  not  only  for  bouquet  car¬ 

riage,  but  for  carrying  cut 
flowers  of  every  kind.  The 
form  of  the  large  cases  is 
oval  ;  these  contain  trays, 
which  separate  the  layers  of 
ADIANTUM  SCUTUM.  blossoms.  Flowcrs  may  be 

kept  fresh  for  three  or  four 
days  when  properly  packed  in  rows,  with  moistened 
blotting-paper  between  each  layer. 


rolled,  and  where  worm  casts  abound  they  should  be 
raked  over  with  an  iron  rake.  After  rain  roll  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  walks,  and  then  cut 
the  edging  afre.sh  so  as  to 

give  the  walk  its  proper  ^ 

breadth. 

Turf  may  now  be  laid, 
and  if  the  weather  is 
dull  and  the  nights  mild 
and  dewy,  as  is  generally 
the  case  this  month,  the 
grass  will  usually  take 
fresh  root  and  become 
established  before  winter. 

I.«iy  box  and  other  edgings.  t 

Dig,  trench,  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  bulbous  • 

roots,  various  kinds  of 
which  may  naw  be  plan¬ 
ted,  as  lilies,  narcissus, 
dwarf  tulips,  snowdrops, 
hyacinths,  crocuses,  ane¬ 
mones,  and  ranunculuses. 

Plant  perennials  that 
have  been  cut  back  after 
flowering  :  also  pinks,  car¬ 
nations,  polyanthus,  and 
seedling  heartsease.  Re¬ 
move  and  plant  evergreens 
towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Fill  up  vacancies 
with  reserve  flowering 
plants,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
varied  display  of  colour 
in  the  beds  and  borders. 

Propagate  evergreens  by 
layers  and  cuttings.  Sow  mignonette,  ten-week  stock, 
and  various  annuals,  to  flower  early  next  summer. 


BouciUET  Transmitter. 


Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  i8,  Hanover-square.)— A  very  cffectivo 
comxMsition.  The  difForout  modulations,  which  arc  numerous,  aro 
contrived  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  though  the  ever-familiar  Home, 
Sweet  Home  is  introduced  it  is  in  a  style  quite  unhackneyed  and  original. 

Co(inetterie.  Par  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  i8,  Hano- 
ver-square.)— A  brilliant  capriccio  for  the  piano,  of  somewhat  less 
length  and  dilHculty  than  the  forejoing  compositions.  It  is  written  in 
3-8  time,  key  of  A  sharp,  whence  it  modulates  agreeably  into  D  sharp, 
and  back  again  to  the  original  key. 


J  Lombardi.  Fantasie  Brillantc  pour  le  Piano,  sur  I’Opera  do  Verdi. 
Par  Sydney  Smith,  (.\8hdown  and  Parry,  i8,  llanover-squarc.)— 
Faust.  Fautasio  Brillanto  pour  lo  Piano  sur  I’Opera  do  Gounod. 
Par  Sydney  Smith.  (.Ishdown  and  Parry,  i8,  Ilanover-square.)— 
Sydney  Smith  enjoys  a  reputation  per  sc  for  arranging  operatic  mor- 
ceaux  in  a  style  at  once  scientitic,  brilliant,  and  pleasing.  The  above- 
named  pieces  are  far  from  being  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  they  are  in 
every  respect  admirable. 

Thoughts  of  Home.  Pensce  Maritime  xwur  le  Piano.  Par  Sydney 
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OPERAS.  PLAYS.  CONCERTS.  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The  list  of  theatres  in  working  order  is  considerably 
reduced  in  proportion.  The  Olympic  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  draw 
excellent  houses,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  evening’s  entertainment  there  is  a  first-class  and  truly 
enjoyable  one,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  house  on 
the  audience  side  are  such  that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  of 
resort  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Little  Emly  is  acted 
to  perfection,  both  by  the  artistes  who  retain  their  origi¬ 
nal  parts  and  the  new  importations,  and  the  scenery  and 
appointments  of  this  domestic  drama,  as  well  as  of  the 
romantic  legend  of  Undine  that  succeeds  it,  are  simply 
exquisite. 

The  company  at  the  Haymarket  is  beginning  to  grow 
in  public  favour  since  the  vapid  and  uninteresting  play 
of  Helen  Douglas  has  been  replaced  by  Tom  Taylor’s 
famous  comedy  of  The  Overland  Route.  The  piece 
itself  is  as  well  mounted  as  when  first  produced  on 
these  boards,  where  it  had,  and  most  deservedly,  a  very 
long  run,  and  the  present  impersonators  of  the  principal 
characters  are  very  favourably  received  considering  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  in  the  unavoidable 
reminiscences  of  the  original  representatives.  The  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Atalanta,  or  the  Three  Golden  Apples,  very  well 
acted,  forms  an  agreeable  wind-up  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment,  with  its  selection  of  popular  and  fiimiliar 
ditties,  which  are  always  sure  to  be  welcome.  Miss 
Edith  Challis  (who,  at  the  close  of  her  engagement  here, 
returns  at  once  to  New  York)  and  Miss  Emily  Thorne 
have  both  succeeded  in  impressing  the  public  very 
favourably  in  regard  to  their  talent.  During  this  inter¬ 
regnum  Mr.  Buckstone  and  the  leading  members  of  his 
company  have  been  performing,  at  all  the  great  towns 
in  the  North,  their  most  celebrated  comedies,  new  and 
old,  and  with  their  customary  success ;  while  Mr. 
Sothern  has  been  delighting  crowded  and  fashionable 
audiences  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere.  These  great  and 
universal  favourites  will  be  warmly  welcomed  back  on 
their  reappearance  on  their  accustomed  stage  in  October. 
Mr.  Compton,  for  so  many  years  an  established  favourite 
at  “  the  little  Haymarket,”  transfers  his  valuable  services 
to  the  Olympic  in  the  autumn.  This  sterling  comedian, 
one  of  the  old  school  of  legitimacy,  is  to  make  his  debut 
in  a  new  and  original  comedy,  entitled  Handsome  is  that 
Handsome  Does,  written  expressly  for  him  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  and  first  produced  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre, 
Manchester,  on  the  15th  ult. 

The  pretty  and  elegant  Vaudeville  Theatre  as  yet 
retains  its  programme  unchanged,  there  being  no  falling 
off  in  the  attraction  of  Albery’s  charming  comedy  of 
The  Two  Roses,  and  the  brilliant  and  witty  burlesque  of 
Don  Carlos,  notwithstanding  the  long  run  of  these  per¬ 
formances  . 

The  Gaiety  has  re-opened  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
season  after  a  very  short  recess,  and  a  company  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  must  inspire  the  brightest  hopes.  From 
the  names  of  such  distinguished  operatic  artistes  as 
Messrs.  Santley,  Henry  Huigh,  and  W.  H.  Cummings, 


Mdlles.  Florence  Lancia,  Miss  Julia  Mathews,  and 
others,  it  will  be  seen  that  opera  is  to  form  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  forthcoming  amusements.  The 
band  and  chorus,  which  last  is  to  be  on  a  grand  scale,  are 
under  the  able  and  experienced  direction  of  Herr  Meyer 
Lutz  and  F.  Stanislaus. 

The  Standard  continues  to  draw  crowded  houses  by 
the  representation  of  Charles  Reade’s  great  modern 
drama  of  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  and  the  principal  members  of  the  Adelphi  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Strand  Theatre  has  kept  its  doors  perseveringly 
open  throughout  the  summer,  and  the  management  has 
been  repaid  by  the  steady  amount  of  public  patronage 
bestowed  on  the  petite  comedie  of  Kind  to  a  Fault,  and 
Byron’s  clever  and  amusing  burlesque  of  The  Pilgrim  of 
Love.  Mr.  David  James,  so  long  an  established  favou¬ 
rite  here,  has  withdrawn  from  the  company,  and  is  to 
appear  at  the  Vaudeville  in  a  new  farce,  entitled  Chisel- 
ling. 

The  Royalty,  splendidly  redecorated  and  embellished, 
is  announced  to  open  speedily  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Henrietta  Hodson,  who  took  a  farewell  benefit  at 
the  Queen’s,  where  she  was  an  especial  fiivourite,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Buckstone’s  dramatised  version  of  The  Child 
of  the  Regiment,  Planche’s  elegant  little  burletta  of  Faint 
Heart  Never  JPon  Fair  Lady,  which  he  wrote  for  Charles 
Mathews  and  Madame  Vestris,  and  delivering  a  very 
spirited  address,  written  for  her  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

In  the  dearth  of  opera  and  concert  entertainments, 
those  whom  necessity  or  inclination  ties  to  town  should 
be  grateful  to  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for 
supplying  them,  by  means  of  the  “  Shilling  Operas,” 
with  an  opportunity  of  occasionally  hearing  a  little  good 
music,  executed  in  the  best  style,  at  a  little  distance 
“  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.” 

In  addition  to  the  usual  repertoire  of  standard  works, 
Masaniello  is  to  be  produced  on  a  scale  of  great  splen¬ 
dour  as  regards  choregraphic  as  well  as  lyric  talent, 
and  an  operetta  by  Gounod,  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  La  Colomha,  is  to  be  produced  this  month 
under  the  Anglicised  title  of  The  Pet  Dove. 

Italian  opera  prospects  are  so  far  wrapped  in  great  un¬ 
certainty.  hlessrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson  dissolved  part¬ 
nership  prior  to  the  close  of  the  season,  having  probably 
discovered  that  the  way  to  manage  in  unity  and  harmony 
two  distinct  companies  of  premiers  sujets  was  a  thing 
“  no  fellar  could  find  out.”  The  past  season  cannot  be 
recorded  as  one  of  undimmed  success.  Madame  Caux- 
Patti  was,  as  usual,  the  “  bright,  particular  star,”  and 
Mario,  in  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  mere  organ 
is  of  less  moment  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  played 
on,  still  displayed  the  possession  of  that  rare  and  subtle 
artistic  genius  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  will  re-open  on  the  24th  instant 
with  a  drama  by  Andrew  Halliday,  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Kenilworth,  to  be  bi  ought  out  in  great 
splendour  of  scenery  and  costume. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

Tft  the  Editor  of  the 

ExGLisHWOii.\.s’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

llorifict  House,  Pufei-noster  Row, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

z  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  cnveloiie,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  le>fibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  havinj;  Songs,  Books,  Crest.s,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  the.se  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
aad  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &.C.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  J16,  of  the  Englishwouan’s  Domestic  Mag.azi.ne, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

995.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  lie  glad  to  take  orders.  Open  to  offers.  Address, 
Ada,  Post-office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

996.  LEXAhasCootlTrordsfor’67,unbound.  tVliat  will  anyone  give? 

997.  WooDSiA  wants  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Loudon’s  Wild  Flowers,  with 
coloured  plates.  State  price  and  condition. 

998.  Ann  wishes  to  excliangc  a  very  handsome  pink  moire  dress, 
cost  £9,  with  low  body,  worn  two  hours,  for  i6  yards  rich  black  silk. 

999.  M.AnuiETTE  has  black  lace  sliawl,  good;  broad  tatting  for  six 
petticoat  bodices.  Open  to  offers  for  both,  together  or  separately. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1000.  “  Electra  Gai.op.”  By  Clarissa.  Published  by  Weippert 
and  Co.,  and  to  bo  had  of  composer  direct.  Address,  Clarissa,  The 
Elms,  Coley-avenue,  Reading. 

1001.  IIluERXiA  will  gladly  do  woolwork,  copy  or  transpose  music 
neatly,  trace  point-laoc  patterns  distinctly,  and  braiding.  Open  to 
offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

1002.  Lizzio  offers  Adela  (9S2)  for  her  dressing-case  a  handsome 
French  gold  chain,  which  goes  twice  round  the  neck ;  a  pair  of  French 
gold  shoo  earrings ;  two  yards  of  real  Danish  lace,  4  inches  deep,  never 
worn ;  and  the  Alexandra  hair-waver,  cost  5s.  6d.,  never  used. 

1003.  Lilian  Camden  lias  a  point -lace  trimming  for  apron  to  ex¬ 
change  for  tortoiseshell  and  gold  brooch. 

1004.  The  Sisters  would  be  glad  to  execute  any  orders  for  crochet, 
tatting  edgings,  and  crochet  antimacassar.-!.  Patterns  sent  on  r.Nieipt 
of  a  stamited  envelope.  They  would  also  undertake  braiding  or  Berlin 
wool  Avork.  Address  with  Editor. 

1005.  M.  H.  has  silkwonns’  eggs  to  exchange.  Open  to  offers.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  H.,  Post  Office,  Studley,  near  Redditcli. 

1006.  Bertha  makes  very  iiretty  babies’  shoes.  Open- to  offers. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1007.  M.  B.  C.  lias  a  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies,  all  in  good 
preservation  and  proixirlyset,  but  having  more  specimens  than  reijuired 
will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  some.  Also  a  new  cabinet  with  six  drawers 
and  glass  opening  at  top  for  shells,  cost  35s.  Any  one  wishing  for 
particulars  may  address  M.  B.  C.,  Post  Office,  Epping. 

1008.  Margaret  does  tatting  and  fancy  work.  Patterns  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Address,  M.arg.abet,  Post  Office,  Bridport, 

1009.  E.  J.  C.  has  a  tea  cosy  in  yellow  silk  braid  on  blue  merino, 
lined  with  yellow  silk,  and  trmmed  with  cord  to  match.  It  has  never 
been  used.  Will  take  Royal  Point  Lace  Iiistnictor,  or  anything  use- 
ful,  music  excepted,  or  open  to  offers. 

1010.  Graciana  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces  of  music : 
—Mendelssohn’s  “  Liedcr  ohne  Wortc,”  by  C.  Halle ;  “  Parfait  Amour,” 
by  E.  Hume  j  “  Uno  Petitd  Flour,”  by  Voss ;  “  River,  River,”  by 
Brinley  Richards;  “The  May  Bells,”  by  Brinley  Richards,  for  any 
five  valtzcs ;  they  need  not  be  new— “  Guards’  Valtz,”  &c.  The  Editor 
has  Gr.aciana’s  address. 

1011.  Tom-Tit  wishes  to  exchange  a  Judkins’  Cliain  Stitch  Machine 
foralarge  dressing-glass  orsmall-sizc  bone-handle  knives.  Opentooffers. 

1C12.  Lavinia  asks.  Will  any  lady  exchange  some  good  ivory  beads 
for  coral  or  onyx  ? 

1013.  D.  A.  has  a  six-chambered  revolver,  first-elass  maker,  in  case, 
with  every  requisite ;  nearly  new.  Open  to  offers. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  neces.sary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  arc  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  h.ands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  aud  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Do.mestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


The  Ramiiler  at  St.  Stephen’s. — During  the  last  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament  several  measures  have  been  discussed  which  prove  the  great 
advance  that  public  opinion  has  made,  and  the  liberality  in  Avhich  it 
estimates  the  necessity  of  new  aud  effective  legislations  for  women. 
The  measures  which  have  been  introduced  clearly  prove  that  the  idea 
of  the  general  inferiority  and  sec.mdary  position  and  consideration 
of  women  is  rapidly  passing  away  to  give  place  to  the  more  general 
and  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  their  wants  and  rights.  First 
in  order  was  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill,  which  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  passed  next  time  it  is  brought  before  the  House,  and  upon 
the  merits  of  ivhich  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  e.xprossing  my  opinion 
in  a  former  letter.  Then  there  came  the  bill  to  Legalise  the  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister — another  unsuccessful  motion,  but 
one  which  will  unquestionably  be  passed  on  its  next  introduction  to 
the  House.  This  was  a  measure  which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
abolishing  a  great  scandal  on  the  nation  at  large,  and  which  would 
have  proved  a  boon  to  many  individual  persons  for  whose  especial 
benefit  it  was  originally  framed.  The  arguments  brought  against  it 
were  logically  annihilated  on  the  night  of  the  division,  but  the  nega¬ 
tive  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops — one  of  whom  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  voting  for  the  motion— were  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.  The  last  motion  this  Session  for  legislation  on 
the  woman  question — immely,  the  “  Married  Woman's  PiiopERTr 
Bill” — has  been  eminently  successful.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  remove  the  hardship  which  married  women,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  had  been  subjected  to.  'Time  was,  when  the  common  law 
rule  made  marriage  constitute  a  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  wife.  Time  is,  when  all  the  personal  property  which 
a  married  woman  possessed  before  her  marriage,  and  all  her  earnings 
and  acquisitions  by  will  or  otherwise  after  her  marriage — under  cer- 
tain  re.-itrictions  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice— are  absolutely  her 
own.  'I'lie  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  law  is  at  once  appa¬ 
rent.  A  parliament.ary  measure  is  never  perfect  when  first  introduced, 
aud  this  bill  having  been  rejected  at  various  times  since  its  first 
reading,  and  the  amendments  it  received  subsequent  to  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  June,  have  materially  altered  it,  and 
the  treatment  it  has  been  subjected  to  under  the  hands  of  the  select 
committee,  although  severe,  has  been  productive  of  many  beneficial 
eliminations  and  additions.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  risumd 
of  the  principal  clauses (I.)  It  is  enacted  that  all  the  earnings 
of  a  married  woman  shall  be  her  separate  property;  then  (II.) 
similar  provisions  are  made  as  regards  deposits  in  savings’  banks 
and  annuities  granted  by  the  Post-Office,  with  this  proviso,  that  if 
such  annuity  bo  granted  to  a  woman  by  means  of  the  money  of  her 
husband  taken  without  his  consent,  the  husband  may  apply  to  have 
the  deposits  returned  to  him.  A  woman  (III.)  alxiut  to  be,  or  already 
married,  may  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  have  any  sum  of 
stocks  of  her  own  transferred  to  her  name  as  a  married  woman,  and 
to  be  for  her  separate  use ;  the  same  provision  is  next  made  (IV.  and 
V.)  for  a  woman’s  shares  iu  joint-stock  companies,  and  in  benefit, 
building,  or  friendly  societies.  The  next  (VI.)  is  a  provisionary  clause 
to  secure  creditors  of  the  husband.  Next  comes  a  clause  (VII.)  de¬ 
claring  that  if  a  woman,  after  her  marriage,  shall  become  entitled  to 
any  personal  property,  as  the  heiress  of  an  intestate,  or  to  any  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  under  any  deed  or  will, 
such  property  shall,  subject  to  the  trusts  affecting  the  same,  belong 
to  the  woman  for  her  separate  use  and  benefit.  (VIII.)  The  rents 
and  profits  of  any  freehold,  le;isehold,  or  copyhold  property  which 
may  descend  upon  any  married  woman,  shall,  subject  to  the  trusts 
affecting  the  same,  belong  to  her  for  her  separate  use.  Clause  IX. 
provides  the  regulations  in  reference  to  applications  on  questions 
as  to  the  ownership  of  property,  and  how  they  shall  bo  settled. 
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A  m-wlod  woman  may,  by  Clause  X.,  insure  her  own  or  her 
hosband’s  life  for  the  benefit  of  herself,  so  long  as  the  policy 
shall  bear  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  bo  so  efiectcd.  This  clause  also 
declares  that  if  a  man  insure  his  own  life,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
policy  ho  declares  it  b)  bo  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children,  it 
shall  bo  deemed  a  trust  for  her  scixirate  use,  and  shall  not  bo  under 
the  control  of  the  husband  or  his  creditors,  or  form  any  i)art  of  his 
estate.  If,  however,  it  shall  at  any  future  time  bo  proved  that  the 
policy  has  been  eifected  and  the  premiums  paid  by  the  husband  with 
“  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,”  they  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  out 
of  the  sum  secured  the  amount  of  the  premiums  paid.  It  is  next 
provided  (Clause  XI.)  that  a  married  woman  may  in  her  own  name 
mauitain  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  pr.  ijierty  which  she  may 
have  had  willed  to  her,  or  any  wages  or  earnings  of  her  own,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  an  unmarried  woman.  A  husband  (XII.)  shall  not  by 
reason  of  his  marriage  become  liable  for  those  debts  of  his  wife  which 
she  had  contracted  as  an  unmarried  woman,  and  any  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  for  her  separate  use  sluvll  be  liable  to  satisfy  such  debts  .as 
though  she  had  continued  unmarried.  A  woman  possessing  separate 
property,  and  whoso  husband  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  may 
be  compelled  (XII  I.)  to  maintain  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  husband 
is  now  compelled  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.  In  Ireland  the  cost  price  of  the  relief  is 
declared  to  bo  a  loan  from  the  guardians,  and  shall  bo  recoverable 
from  the  married  woman  as  though  she  were  unmarried.  It  is  also 
provided  tliut  a  husband  may,  by  writing,  agree  that  his  wife  shall 
have  any  property  for  her  separate  use  and  benefit,  and  this  writing 
shall  be  etfectual  to  enable  a  wife  to  sue  for  it  in  her  own  name.  This 
is  practically  all  that  the  bill  contains.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  is  impossible  to  8£)cak  more  highly  of  the  bill  os  a 
whole  than  the  clauses  cited  speak  for  themselves.  The  rich  are 
amply  provided  for  hy  their  marriage  settlements,  and  they  can  bear 
the  expense  of  litigation  to  prove  their  rights.  Among  the  humbler 
classes  cases  frc(iuently  occur  where  women  who  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  their  families  have  their  earnings  stripped  from  them 
by  idle,  dissolute,  or  intemperate  husbands.  How  frciiucntly  do  wo 
hear  of  husbands  who  thoughtlessly  and  recklessly  si)eud  their  wages 
in  drink,  or  otherwise  sijuander  their  hard-earned  cash  for  purposes 
cjuito  foreign  to  the  support  of  their  wife  and  children;  these  poor 
wives,  who  are  the  “  moving  spirits”  of  their  households,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  is  entirely  left  to  them  by  their  callous  husbands.  It  is 
those  poor  faithful,  loving  wives  whom  the  bill  makes  its  special  care. 
Our  common  law  is  notoriously  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  wife  than 
that  which  prevails  in  any  other  country.  When  the  husband  actually 
deserta  his  wife,  then  she  certainly  has  a  protection  under  the  Divorce 
Act ;  but  no  such  protection  is  given  when  the  husband  does  not 
desert  his  wife,  but  clings  to  her  in  order  to  strip  her  of  her  earnings. 
The  protection  that  is  accorded  by  The  M.vkkied  Wojian’s  Piioi’EUtv 
Bill  is  its  greatest  feature,  and  at  the  same  time  its  best  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  is  absuivl  to  think  that,  because  those  rights  are  granted  to 
married  women,  marriage  is  thence  to  bo  regarded  as  a  sort  of  partner¬ 
ship,  wherein  the  wife  shall  bo  entitled  to  trade  seiiaratoly  from  her 
husband,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  all  her  earnings  to  herself — in  a 
word,  that  she  shall  have  interests  and  aims  separate  from  those  of 
her  husband.  (Perhaps  the  notion  of  matrimony  being  regarded  as  a 
8{)rt  of  partnership  will  not  bo  more  humiliating  than  that  marriage 
should  bo  a  kind  of  auction  where  each  lot  is  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.)  Nothing  could  bo  more  unfounded  than  the  idea 
that  men  should  cease  to  bo  the  masters  of  their  own  households  in 
couso<iuence  of  the  working  of  the  bill.  It  is  as  efleetual  a  measure, 
perhaps,  as  could  have  been  devised  upon  a  subject  so  complex 
os  it  has  had  to  deal  with ;  and  a  more  necessary  bill  than  this 
has  not  been  passed  this  Session.  Should  a  married  woman  by 
her  own  skill  and  industry  become  entitled  or  possessed  of  any 
property,  the  property  so  acquired  shall  be  for  her  separate  use 
just  os  though  it  were  settled  on  her  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  And 
the  spirit  in  which  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  accepted  by 
the  Lower  House  gives  an  earnest  of  the  steadiness  of  principle  and 
honesty  of  purpose  that  have  animated  the  originators  of  the  bill. 

A  Method  of  Facilitating  to  Ladies  the  Teachino  of  Latin. 
Fhilalethia,  M.A.  of  Oxford,  writes — “  The  great  advantage  to  boys 
of  preparatory  schools  kept  by  ladies  is  very  generally  acknowledged. 
It  is  admitted  by  most  people  who  hare  considered  the  subject  that 
female  influence  being  thus  extended  beyond  the  earliest  years  of 
childhood  protects  from  many  evils,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  .ong  as 


human  nature  is  what  it  is,  instruction  will  have  peculiar  force  when 
communicated  by  either  sox  to  its  opposite.  But  since  the  I.atin 
language  will  jirobaldy  still  form  the  basis  of  much  of  our  puldic 
education,  it  is,  of  course,  re<iuisite,  in  order  not  to  lose  time,  that  the 
mistress  of  a  prepanitory  school  for  boys  should  be  capable  of 
thoroughly  communicating  the  elements  of  the  grammar  now  in  use 
among  us  of  that  tongue ;  for  a  boy  who  should  (juit  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  a  more  advanced  school,  if  ignorant  of  Latin,  must  occujiy  a 
very  low  place  in  the  after  school,  whatever  else  he  mighi  know; 
whereas,  if  he  were  well  acciuainted  with  Latin  grammar,  he  would  at 
once  be  placed  in  a  higher  grade  in  the  second  school,  which  would  bo 
a  groat  advantage  in  many  ways.  But  in  this  age  the  advantage  of 
teaching  Latin  to  girls  is  being  more  and  more  felt,  so  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  this  language  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
clticieucy  of  a  governess  or  of  a  teacher  in  a  female  school  of  any 
pretension  ;  from  all  which  it  follows  that  whoever  can  really  facili¬ 
tate  to  ladies  the  teaching  of  Latin  can  certainly  offer  a  considerabla 
boon  to  the  community.  I  believe  that  the  method  of  teaching  Latin 
which  I  propose  to  explain  will  be  found  to  render  the  language  more 
easily  aequircHl  and  more  easily  communicated  than  it  is  found  to  bo 
at  iiresent.  I  detest  egoism,  yet,  since  he  who  expects  to  win  confi¬ 
dence  may  certainly  be  justly  challenged  to  state  the  grounds  of  this 
cxi>eetation,  I  may  bo  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  myself  passed 
through  a  classical  education  with  some  distinction,  and  also  that  I 
have  tested  to  some  extent  the  method  which  I  intend  to  offer.  I  sliall 
give  my  i)lan  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  female  teacher,  and  I  shall  be 
sincerely  happy  if  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  what  I  propose,  for  I 
am  myself  far  too  deeply  indebted  to  the  instruction  which  I  havo 
received  from  females  to  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  peculiar  efficacy 
of  their  teaching,  supiiosing,  of  course,  tlait  they  are  capable  of  giving 
the  required  instruction. 

“Letier  I.— Of  Letters  and  Pkonunct.ation. 

“Dear  Madam, — I  would  advise  you  to  provide  yourself  with  an 
ordinary  Latin  dictionary ;  I  will  mention  the  following  title,  -la 
Abridijiiient  of  Ainsworth’s  Latin  Dictionarij,  Dcsiijned  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Morell,  D.D.  Of  course  there  are  other 
dictionaries,  but  the  one  now  mentioned  will  answer  well ;  it  is  both 
Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin.  You  should  also  havo  a 
Latin  grammar.  The  English  Eton  grammar,  by  Valpy,  would  suit 
very  well.  I  say  the  English  Eton  grammar  because,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  in  what  are  called  the  good  old  times  the  Et.m  grammar  had  to 
bo  learned  in  Latin,  rules,  examples,  and  all.  Those  two  books  are 
all  that  you  will  roiiuire  for  some  time.  I  will  speak  of  two  other 
small  books  when  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  in  our 
grammar.  The  letters  in  Latin  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except 
that  in  the  Latin  there  is  no  ic.  A',  tj,  and  z  indicate  that  the  words 
in  which  they  are  found  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  You  need  only 
explain  the  difference  between  vowels  and  consonants,  and  also  tho 
meaning  of  a  diphthong :  this  much  should  bo  done,  because  the  words 
vowel,  consonant,  and  diphthong  will  havo  frequently  to  bo  used.  Tho 
ai(jective  ahle  and  tho  noun  table  will  bo  excellent  e.xamples  of  a 
vowel  and  of  a  consonant.  You  can  easily  make  your  pupil  perceive 
that  tho  lirat  syllable  of  tho  word  able  n'quires  no  help  for  sounding 
it  excejit  ti — a  sounds  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  a  vowel ;  but  in  order  to 
sound  tho  t  in  the  first  syllable  in  table,  it  must  be  joined  to  the  a  in 
the  syllable  ta;  t  eannot  bo  sounded  till  it  is  mixed  up  with  tho  vowel; 
t,  then,  is  a  consonant.  You  can  show  tho  pupil  that  but  for  the  vowel 
the  end  of  the  tongue  must  remain  for  ever  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
to  which  it  was  applied  to  form  tho  f.  The  prc’position  at  and  tlm 
nomi  bat  illustrate  the  same  distinction ;  the  a  in  at  requires  no  somid 
to  help  it,  therefore  a  is  a  vowel ;  but  tho  b  in  bat  is  not  heard  till  it  is 
mixed  with  the  a,  therefore  i)  is  a  consonant ;  we  close  the  lips  to  make 
b,  and  but  for  some  vowel,  tho  lips  must  remain  closed  for  ever.  All 
this  will  sutficiently  explain  the  difference  between  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants.  The  word  diphthong  means  literally  two  sounds,  or  a  double 
sound  produced  by  the  imion  of  two  vowels.  Tlie  words  cream 
and  grief  are  examples  of  tho  use  of  diphthongs,  for  we  have  tho 
vowels  ea  in  the  first  and  ie  in  the  second  word,  both  which  iiairs  of 
vowels  give  the  sound  of  ee.  This  you  can  easily  explain,  and  can  give 
other  examples.  You  may  make  an  exercise  out  of  this  lesson  by 
giving  the  pupil  some  words  and  directing  him  to  write  down  which 
letters  in  them  are  vowels  and  which  consonants.  In  the  first  exercise 
you  might  give  a  few  English  words,  and  in  the  next  it  would  be  well 
to  give  a  few  Latin  ones,  which  you  can  easily  get  from  your  dictionary. 
Take  care  to  choose  short  words  and  very  few,  for  as  every  letter  is 
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either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  a  very  few  words  will  involve  a  good 
deal  of  writing.  Let  me  here  advise  you  at  the  outset  to  let  the  first 
exercise  be  done  before  you ;  this  will  remove  any  misunderstanding. 
Do  not  expect  that  even  the  easiest  exercise  will  be  without  a  mistake 
at  first ;  insist,  however,  on  improvement,  and  you  will  certainly  get  it ; 
you  can,  of  course,  pursue  the  same  plan  about  diphthongs,  but  for 
these  you  should  confine  yourself  to  English  words,  as  the  novelty  of 
Latin  ones  would  perplex  too  much.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  there  really  is  no  rule  in  English ;  our  way  of  pronouncing  that 
language  is  simply  detestable  and  extremely  arbitrary.  I  can  only  give 
the  following  directions : — O  before  c  and  i,  and  before  the  diphthongs 
<r,  (T,  is  pronounced  soft — that  is,  like  j ;  but  before  a,  0,11,^  is  pro¬ 
nounced  hard — that  is,  like  y  in  <70.  C  before  c  and  1,  and  before  the 
diphthongs  fc,  w,  is  pronounced  like  s ;  but  before  a,  0,  and  w,  c  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  k.  Ch  in  Latin  is  always  like  k,  as  in  the  word  Cliri.-<!ian  ; 
never  soft,  as  in  the  word  chariot.  Qn  in  Latin  is  always  pronounced 
as  in  the  word  qncftioii,  never  as  it  is  in  French.  When  two  similar 
consonants  meet,  as  U,  <tc.,  it  is  better  to  pronounce  them  both  by 
pressing  a  little  on  the  consonant ;  this  is  not  generally  done,  but 
it  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  language,  and  helps  to  fix  the 
spelling  in  the  memory;  thus,  pronounce  the  words  caUis,  a  path, 
fucre,  ta  carry,  caJ-lis,  fer-re.  And  pray  accustom  the  pupil  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  r  distinctly  ;  wo  English  are  dreadfully  stupid  about  this 
letter.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Italian  way  of  pronouncing 
Latin  were  generally  adopted ;  the  thing  would  then  be  settled,  and  we 
should  be  nnderstoo<l  by  foreigners  when  wo  use  Latin ;  it  is  always 
sung  in  this  way  by  those  who  know  anj-thiug  about  the  matter.  It 
is  very  likely  that  you  know  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  ; 
I  cannot,  however,  do  wrong  by  giving  it  to  you  as  follows : — The 
vowels  a,  e,  1,  o,  «,  are  pronounced  respectively  like  a  in  father; 
at  in  pain;  coin  .sleep;  o  in  go ;  00  in  hoot;  and  y  is  pronounced  as 
the  Italian  t  is.  You  need  not  require  any  exorcise  for  pronunciation ; 
the  proper  habit  will  be  best  fixed  by  reading.  Every  syllable  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Latin;  there  is  no  swallowing  of  the  last  syllable  on 
account  of  the  letter  c  being  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  word ;  for  instance, 
if  the  English  word  more  were  a  Latin  word,  it  would  bo  pronounced 
ino-rc.  The  Latin  w'ord  for  clouds  is  nuhes ;  pronounce  both  syllables, 
nu-hes.  The  Latin  for  to  think  is  putare ;  pronounce  all  throe  syllables, 
pu-ta-re,  and  so  always.  In  my  next  letter  we  shall  begin  with  what 
are  called  the  accidence  of  Latin  grammar. — I  am,  dear  madam,  faith¬ 
fully  yours,  PUILALETHI.X,  il.A.  of  Oxford.” 

Ameuicax  asks— “  Will  Silkworm  kindly  furnish  an  American  with 
the  price  and  description  of  style  in  the  best  gold  of  Scarlo’s  Patent 
Earrings  ?  and  will  SlLKWoiiM  please  state  if  they  can  be  recommended 
for  durability  and  security?  By  answering  through  correspondents' 
columns  of  the  E.\gi,isuwojiax’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Sii.k\voiim 
will  bo  conferring  a  favour  on  an  American.”  [These  earrings  are 
quite  secure;  price  from  £i  is.  upwards ;  made  in  all  tlic  new  styles.] 

A  Wavwakd  Puss.  1st.  Antephelic  Milk  whitens  the  hands  and 
arms.  2nd.  Laudanum  would  ruin  your  complexion.  Drink  a  glass 
of  cold  water  night  and  morning,  rise  early,  take  jilenty  of  exercise, 
and  your  complexion  will  improve.  3rd.  Messrs.  Thomson’s  Glove- 
fitting  Corsets.  4th.  Of  all  dresses. 

Caklos  wishes  to  know  where  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  Silk¬ 
worms’  Silk  ready  wound  from  the  cocoons,  and  in  what  manner, 
whether  by  weight  or  skeins  together,  with  the  usual  price  offered  ? 

A.  M.  K.  writes — “  Seeing  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
ccmtinnally  in  your  journal  of  late  touching  the  question  of  High 
Heels  for  Ladies’  Boots  and  Shoes,  I  am  led  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  and  with  that  opinion  that  of  my  wife  and  four  daughters 
as  well.  My  wife  never  wears  boots  with  heels  less  than  two  inches 
high,  well  tapered  under  the  foot,  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  tapered 
down  to  a  round  base  of  either  brass  or  steel  plate  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  diameter.  Her  dress  or 
promenade  boots  have  heels  as  high,  in  the  perjiendicular,  as  three 
inches,  with  the  same  taiier  downwards ;  she  has  worn  them  for  years, 
is  a  considerable  walker,  and  a  total  stranger  to  corns,  or  any  similar 
annoyance.  My  daughters  have  done  so  likewise,  often,  as  most  young 
Lidies  will,  wearing  their  heels  much  higher  than  their  mother’s.  The 
tight-fitting  laced-in-front  patent  leather  or  kid  Bahnoral  is  the  most 
comfortable  and  safe  boot  for  very  high  heels.  Our  general  opinion 
is  that  two  inches  should  be  the  lowest  heel  worn  out  of  doors  and 
three  inches  the  highest,  and  that  they  should  be  worn  very  high  in 
the  leg,  with  tassels,  rather  large,  and  white  or  yellow  metal  buckles 
near  the  toes,  just  below  the  instep,  and  have  a  very  elegant  and 


dressy  appearance.  Rosettes  liavo  been  much  worn  this  season  in 
Melbourne,  for  promenade.  For  indoor  wear,  boots  or  shoes  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  dress,  the  heels  bemg  also  covered  with  the  same 
material.  Ladies’  boots  here,  when  made  to  order,  in  the  fashion, 
always  have  square,  narrow  toes,  and  either  to  lace  or  butttm.  Elastic 
sides  are  objected  to.  Boots,  too,  are  worn  unusually  high.  Should 
you  think  the  above  remarks  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  columns  I  shall 
feel  glad,  and,  if  you  desire,  perhaps  contribute  on  other  matters  of 
fashion  on  this  side  the  globe.” 

Roitix  Adair  remarks  upon  High  Heels — In  looking  over  some  of  | 
the  medical  journals  lately  I  see  the  faculty  have  been  condemning  [ 
the  fashion  of  high  heels  in  no  very  measured  terms.  As  I  have  made  1 
somewhat  of  a  study  of  the  modern  boot,  with  a  %-iew  to  see  how  far  j 
it  might  be  made  to  combine  both  comfort  and  elegance,  perhaps  you  / 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  High  Heel  question.  I  would  ( 
first  premise  that  if  comfort  is  the  only  desideratum  rcfjuired  in  our  \ 
foot-gear,  that  is  easily  attained  by  wearing  right  and  left  stockings  1 
and  boots  made  on  strictly  anatomiml  principles.  I  have  tried  this 
plau,  and  find  boots  so  made  very  comfortable  and  very  ugly.  I 
scarcely  tliiuk,  however,  that  with  the  present  short  costumes  ladles 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  elegance  entirely  to  comfort  in  the  matter  of 
chaussurie,  and  therefore  1  hold  that  a  lady’s  boot  or  shoe,  to  be  per- 
feet,  must  bo  a  compromise  between  these  two  necessary  qualities. 
Perhaps  most  people  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  for  walking 
in  the  streets,  or  strolluig  on  a  promenade,  a  prettily-shaped  high  heel 
gives  a  finish  to  a  boot,  and  sets  off  to  advantage  a  handsome  foot  in 
a  way  that  a  low  heel  never  can.  The  height  of  the  heel  must  be 
regulated  by  the  height  of  the  instep  of  the  wearer.  A  lady  with  a 
well-arched  foot  may  walk  with  ease  on  heels  two  inches  and  a-half 
high — and  it  iwjuires  a  wcll-shaiied  foot  to  walk  gracefully  on  heels 
with  any  pretension  to  bo  considered  high  —while  another  lady,  with  a 
low-arched  foot  or  weak  ankles,  would  find  an  inch  or  so  as  high  as 
she  could  walk  on  with  comfort.  The  heel  should  bo  counter-sunk 
inside  the  boot,  and  should  come  just  under  the  middle  of  the  column 
of  the  leg,  as  Mr.  Nicoll  has  said.  The  waist  of  the  boot,  too,  should 
fit  well  into  and  support  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  fore-iiart  should 
not  cramp  the  toes.  The  best-made  French  boots  have  the  fore-part 
long,  straight,  narrow,  and  distingue,  which  is  preferable  both  for 
neatno.ss  and  comfort  to  those  shaiied  in  the  English  fashion.  The 
high  heels,  however,  attached  to  French  boots  arc  generally  awkward 
to  walk  on.  Having  myself  a  small  and  rather  ladylike  foot,  I  got 
Mr.  Nicoll  to  make  me,  as  an  cxxx;riment,  a  pair  of  fashionable  ladies’ 
boots,  with  heels  two  inches  and  a-half  high.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  delightfully  easy  they  were  to  walk  in,  and  how  much  smaller 
and  neater  my  feet  appeared  than  in  my  own  more  clumsy  foot-gear. 
Tlio  persistent  use  of  very  high  heels  may  in  time  produce  some  slight 
altenition  in  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  for  those  who  walk 
much  or  far,  low  heels,  as  being  less  tiring  to  walk  on,  may  often  be 
preferable ;  still  I  think  the  dangers  and  diseomforts  of  liigh  heels 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  arise  more  from  the  boots  being 
ill-made  than  from  any  other  cause.  Ladies  take  such  short  steps  nnd 
so  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body  better  than  gentlemen,  for  which 
reason  I  fancy  high  heels  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  us.  The 
elevated  heel,  which  the  doctoie  sc  dislike,  is  a  very  insignificant  enemy 
to  the  human  foot  compared  to  the  very  pointed-shaped  boots  and 
shoes  till  lately  so  much  worn,  but  which,  if  persisUmtly  worn,  spoil 
the  sliape  of  the  prettiest  foot.  If  the  faculty  would  reform  their 
own  boots  in  this  respect,  and  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  they 
would  render  a  service  to  humanity  much  greater  than  they  will  ever 
aceomplish  by  abusing  an  elegant  fashion.” 

Broxze  Boots  writes — “  I  am  very  x>articular  about  having  nice 
boots,  ns  I  think  there  is  no  single  article  of  dress  so  much  denotes  tlio 
lady.  Can,  therefore,  cither  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  clean  and  revive  the  plain  dull- 
looking  kid,  the  French  or  glazed  kid,  and  also  bronze  kid  ? — my  maid 
uses  milk — and  what  is  the  best  application  to  the  little  patent  leather 
toes  ?  [Milk  is  excellent  for  black  kid  boots,  mixed  with  ink  when  they 
are  shabby.  For  bronze  use  bronze  liquid.  For  the  toes,  water.] 
Also  is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  one’s  boots,  when  not  wearing 
them,  on  trees  ?  [Yes.]  And  if  so,  where  is  the  best  shop 
in  London  to  get  a  pair  ?  [E.  J.  Kicoll’s,  424,  Oxford-street.]  Is 
it  the  fashion  for  married  ladies  to  wear  sandals  to  their  indoor 
slippers  ?  [Yes.]  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  use  of 
sandals  denotes  that  a  lady  is  single,  and  the  absence  of  them  that  she 
isamrtron.  And  while  on  thissubjectallowmetoezpressmy  surprise 
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that  any  lady  can  wear  those  ugly  great  buckles  and  bows  on  her 
boots  that  one  sometimes  sees.  I  have  noticed  even  good-shaped  feet 
made  to  look  clumsy  by  their  use  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  am  sure  that 
gentlemen  (who  are  really  the  best  judges  of  ladies’  dress)  do  not 
admiro  them.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  so  neat  and  ladylike  for 
out-of-door  wear  as  plain  black  or  bronze  kid  boots,  cither  with  clastic 
sides  or  to  button — a  little  patent  leather  toe,  soles  moderately  thin, 
and  the  heels  not  too  high  or  far  under  the  solo  of  the  boot.  Shoos 
for  out-of-door  wear  I  hate,  as  I  think  they  look  so  ‘  fast.’  Again, 
how  many  ladies  wear  white  kid  or  satin  boots  for  evening  dross, 
whereas  black  make  their  feet  look  nearly  half  the  size.” 

JIiN.ME — We  cannot  publish  your  letter  unless  you  comidy  with  our 
rules. 

Vive  l’Empereuu  wLshos  to  know  whether  Antephclic  MUk  and 
Veloutiue  discolour  the  skhi  after  constant  use  ?  [No.  The.se  excel¬ 
lent  cosmetics  etfect  their  pui^poso  without  Icavhig  marks.]  Would  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  accept  an  invitation  to  a  fancy 
ball  amongst  intimate  friends.  [No.] 

Bl.vck-Evei)  would  bo  so  very  glad  if  she  could  bo  told  how  she 
can  remove  down  off  her  arms.  She  has  often  heard  people  remark 
how  ugly  her  arms  looked  with  hair  on  them ;  she  is  much  distressed, 
and  hopes  some  one  will  tell  her  what  to  do. 

JIv  Aix  CouxTRiE. — Kathleen  writes — “In  reading  over  the  July 
number  I  noticed  a  lady,  signing  herself  May,  asking  for  the  words  of 
an  old  Scottish  song.  I  fear  I  am  very  late,  as  perhaps  she  may  have 
received  an  answer  by  this.  However,  I  inclose  the  words  for  her. 
They  are  taken  from  The  Ilhisf rated  Book  of  Scottish  Songs,  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

“My  Aix  Couxtrie.” 

By  Allan  Cxmningham. 

“  The  sun  rises  bright  m  France, 

And  fair  sets  ho; 

But  he  has  tmt  the  blytho  blink  he  liad 
In  my  aiu  countrie. 

Oh,  gladness  comes  to  many. 

But  sorrow  comes  to  me. 

As  1  look  o’er  the  wide  ocean 
To  my  ain  countrie. 

**  Oh,  it’s  not  my  ain  ruin 
That  saddens  aye  my  ec. 

But  the  love  I  left  in  Galloway, 

Wi’  bonnie  bairnies  three ; 

My  haracly  hearth  burnt  bonnie. 

And  smiled  my  fair  Marie ; 

I’ve  left  my  heart  behind  mo. 

In  my  ain  countrie. 

“  The  bud  comes  back  to  summer. 

And  the  blossom  to  the  tree ; 

But  I  wm  back— oh,  never. 

To  my  ain  countrie. 

I’m  leal  to  the  high  Heaven, 

Which  will  be  leal  to  me ; 

And  there  I’ll  meet  ye  a’  sunc, 

Frae  my  ain  countrie  !” 

[As  this  version  dilfers  from  that  given  in  tho  August  number,  we 
insert  it.] 

M.ay  would  like  to  thank  Margaret  very  much  for  so  kmdly  sending 
her  tho  words  of  the  song,  “  My  Ain  Countrie.”  She  has  tried  so  hard, 
but  hitherto  always  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  them,  for  she  used  to 
hear  them  sung  many  years  since  by  a  very  dear  friend,  and  this 
morning  the  exceeding  pleasure  she  felt  in  reading  them  in  the  Exo- 
LisiiwoMAx’s  Domestic  Magazixe  may  bo  better  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed. 

Left-Haxdedxess.— C.  H.  F.  writes—”  Would  any  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  readers  kindly  give  me  the  result  of  their  exjiericnco  in  preventing 
Left-Handedness  ?  A  young  lady  (a  daughter  of  mine)  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere  in  being  so.  The  treatment  must  bo  strictly 
coercive,  as  she  disregards  all  admonition,  and  some  plan  that  would 
elfectually  prevent  her  using  her  left  hand  would  bo.  indispensable, 
something  of  Suggestor’s  plan  in  last  month’s  Magazine,  as  tho  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  muff  for  tho  preservation  of  her  staylaces  seems  to 
have  been  most  successful  and  simple,  and  I  cannot  help  thinkmg  if 
whipping  mothers  would  employ  tliat  or  something  similar  with  their 


children,  it  would  have  a  more  ‘powerful  effect  on  the  rebellions  spirit’ 
than  the  rod,  and  bo  as  effectual  as  it  was  with  Suggestob.  I  would 
recommend  a  more  extended  trial  of  it,  and  perhaps  those  who  adopt 
it  would  give  us  tho  result  of  that  or  any  other  plan  they  may  try. 
Would  not  the  muff  bo  worth  a  trial  on  our  kleptomaniacs  ?  If  the 
hands  were  fastened  in  front  they  would  not  attract  attention,  and 
they  might  then  be  safely  allowed  to  go  shopping  with  their  friends. 
Perhaps  Suggestob  would  lot  ns  know  if  it  was  worn  by  her  out  of 
doors  in  tho  daily  walk.”  [If  a  child  can  be  taught  to  write  with  her 
right  hand,  to  use  her  knife,  fork,  and  spfion  properly,  raise  her  glass, 
and  offer  the  right  hand  in  salutation,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  cure 
her  of  using  the  loft  hand  occasionally.  To  bo  amhidertrous  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  women,  as  in  the  case  of  nursing  an  invalid  both  hands  are 
available.  All  needlework  should  bo  carefully  taught  with  tho  right 
hand  as  needle-holder,  but  left-handedness  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
crime  and  punishment,  but  the  child  kindly  shown  how  awkward  it 
looks.  A  pretty  coral  bracelet  of  beads,  strung  on  elastic,  worn  on 
tho  right  hand,  has  a  marvellous  effect  on  left-handed  girls,  and  is 
worth  trying  on  yours.] 

Five  Foot  Oxe  writes—”  W.  BocnESTER  (Esg.,  as  I  suspect)  will 
not  frighten  me  by  the  old  bugbear,  ‘  Do  not  look  at  men  and  men  will 
not  look  at  you,’  for  it  is  as  false  as  the  reasoning  of  W.  Kochester  is 
unsound.  There  are  few  ladies  who  can  say  truthfully  that  they  havo 
never  been  annoyed  by  being  looked  at  in  a  peculiarly  rude  manner 
by  a  certaui  class  of  men,  who,  1  presume,'  follow  poor  Dickens’s 
hero’s  plan  of  ‘  eyeing  her  over,’  although  they  may  not,  being  among 
the  number  of  those  foolish  women  who  aro  always  looking  out  for 
and  finding  adventures.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  two 
passers-by  seeing  each  other  and  between  looking  at  men  in  the  way 
insinuated  by  W.  Rochester.  How  aro  wo  to  walk  properly  and 
keep  to  our  own  side  of  the  pathway  unless  we  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  remark  who  is  coming?  It  is  very  amusing  to  read,  ‘London  is 
evidently  new  to  her,’  when  one  was  born  in  Park-lane,  married  at 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  and,  with  tho  exception  of  continental 
travelling,  a  few  weeks  at  Brighton  in  November,  and  a  little  country 
air  as  soon  as  Parliament  rises,  I  havo  lived  in  dear  old  London  all 
my  life,  and  know  tho  rules  of  walking  and  driving  as  well  as  follow¬ 
ing  them  closely  all  my  life  can  teach  a  woman.  W.  Rochester  can¬ 
not  havo  been  to  many  ‘  crushes  ’  in  the  season,  or  ho  would  see  that  a 
hostess  must  know  ‘a  few  hundreds  personally.’  Lastly,  I  consider 
that  a  ‘  party  of  Christian  ladies  ’  cannot  do  better  than  discuss  tho 
failings  of  men  with  a  view  to  reforming  them,  for  if  we  can  only 
exert  our  iuHuenco  in  inducing  men  to  be  as  polite  and  careful  of  all 
women  as  they  aro  of  their  oxen  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters, 
we  shall  revive  tho  time  when  to  he  a  woman  was  to  have  a  right  to 
tho  goodwill  and  service  of  all  men — a  right,  it  seems  to  me,  that  most 
women  would  prefer  to  that  of  voting.  P.S.  I  do  not  see  why  City 
men  aro  more  privileged  to  bo  rude  than  any  other  class.  P.S.S.  I  fear 
tho  cap  fits  W.  Rochester.” 

Common  Politeness  writes  on  tho  subject  of  the  Rudexess  or 
hlEX  as  follows : — “  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  perfectly  ijatural 
and  very  just  complaint  of  Five  Feet  Oxe,  who  appears  to  bo  one  of 
tho  many  of  those  who  daily  receive  evidences  of  tho  unmannerly  and 
almost  cruel  behaviour  of  men  whose  nature  it  seems  to  thrust  asido 
every  one  else,  bo  it  man  or  woman,  in  their  all-engrossing  pursuits. 
That  this  should  bo  so  is  perfectly  rational ;  but  that  it  is  positively 
uTong  is  evident.  I  beg  to  suggest  to  Five  Feet  Oxe  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  out  of  her  ‘  largo  circle  of  acquaintance  ’  there  is  not 
one  member  of  it  sufficiently  appreciative  of  herself  to  offer,  or  to 
insist,  if  not  to  accompany  her  to  town,  to  do  all  her  little  errands  in 
this  modem  Babylon  of  ours.  I  am  sure  she  is  one  of  those  nice — will 
sho  excuse  my  saying  ? — little  women  for  whom  a  man  should  be  proud 
to  do  any  small  service.  Tho  incident  in  tho  railway  carriage  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  him  of  that.  That  tho  Saturday  Review  should  be 
the  censor  in  this  matter  I  do  not  consider  necessary.  Without  putting 
myself  up  for  a  prophet  (a  prophet,  they  say,  is  not  duly  appreciated 
in  his  own  country,  and  thcreforo  tltat  is  not  a  proyitablo  occuiation), 
I  may,  perhaps,  bo  allowed  to  predict  that  tho  Saturday  Review,  for 
all  its  wonderful  powers  of  imagination,  is  not  the  organ  which  will 
rectify  this  great  cause  of  complaint.  Perhaps  I  may  bo  permitted 
to  point  out  one  or  two  features  in  tho  Rudeness  of  Mex,  pro  and 
con.  Firstly,  wo  all  know  that  ‘tho  tailor  makes  tho  man’  in  very 
many  cases ;  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  Five  Feet  One 
should  observe  so  many  of  those  ‘  ungentlcmanly-acting,  gentlemanly- 
looking  men  ’  in  her  walks  abroad.  Secondly,  sho  should  not  estimate 
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the  politeness  of  all  the  male  members  of  society  ‘as  per’  the  City 
aJid  West-End  samples — is  that  expression  sufficiently  businesslike? — 
she  has  lately  met.  Let  her  take  tlic  ‘  few  hundreds  she  personally 
knows  ’  as  her  standard,  and  she  will  be  much  nearer  the  mark.  I 
know  but  a  few  ‘City  men,’  as  the  phrase  pocs,  but  all,  ■without 
cxeeption,  are  as  well-behaved  as  any  lady  could  wish.  Not  wishing 
to  intrude  too  long,  I  will  briefly  say  that  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  man  can  be  so  unmanly  ns  to  permit  a  hand  which  takes  sixes  (or 
even  a  hand  which  takes  eights,  for  that  matter)  to  grapple  with  the 
tiresome  handle  of  a  railway  carriage.  I  conld  no  more  pass  a  lady, 
be  she  old  or  young,  lovely,  or,  save  the  mark !  the  reverse,  who  was 
struggling  with  a  carriage  handle,  than  I  could  run  down  a  child  while 
out  for  a  ride  on  horseback.  As  to  those  other  coarsenesses  which 
Five  Feet  One  lias  met  with,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
how  they  could  have  been  offered  to  any  one,  much  more  to  a  lady. 
In  the  City  there  is  one  excuse  for  men,  and  that  is,  their  habitual 
hurry  and  the  pressure  of  work,  in  addition  to  their  mental  occupation. 
We  do  not  know  what  cares,  anxieties,  and  troubles,  or  what  excite¬ 
ment  may  be  raging  in  a  man’s  mind  as  he  is  going  from  place  to  place 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  This,  I  hope,  is  not  an  exaggerated 
plea.  As  to  those  ‘  snobs  ’  in  the  West-End,  who  consider  themselves 
Adonises,  they  have  no  such  excuse  whatever.  The  sister  of  Five 
Feet  One  is  much  to  be  pitied  in  the  rudeness  she  is  compelled  to 
submit  to ;  and  she  is  perfectly  justified  in  her  complaint,  to  man’s 
shame  be  it  said.  When  W.  Rochester  takes  upon  himself  the  task 
cf  the  defence  of  men,  he  should  endeavour  to  avoid  personalities. 
Ilis  last  remark,  concerning  ‘  ladies’  ovra  failings  and  weaknesses  ’  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same  time  very  rude.  W.  Rochester 
says  that  the  men  probably  look  at  Five  Feet  One  because  she  looks 
at  them.  I  simply  ask,  does  a  man  ever  look  at  a  lady  before  she 
looks  at  him?  1  think  it  not  seldom  happens  so.  Is  it  not  the 
etiquette  for  a  lady  to  bow  to  a  gentleman  first,  when  meeting  ?  Can 
a  lady  well  bow  to  a  gentleman  before  she  looks  at  him  ?  'Ihere  are 
some  girls,  I  know,  who  have  a  nasty  habit  of  staring  people  out  of 
countenance ;  but  I  am  sure  Five  Feet  Oxe  is  not  one  of  those.  I 
cannot  agree  ■with  W.  Rochester  on  another  point.  Ho  seeks  to 
justify  a  man’s  turning  a  lady  into  the  kennel  to  walk.  This  is 
positively  absurd.  What  has  the  ‘rule  of  the  footpath  in  London’ 
to  do  with  what  should  be  a  proper  sense,  not  merely  of  politeness, 
but  of  common  humanity  ?  A  man  can  jump  out  of  the  way  of  any 
jiassing  danger.  Can  a  woman  do  so  ?  What  is  a  little  sacrifice  cf 
time,  when  by  wasting  a  few  of  our  valuable  seconds  in  allowing  a 
lady  to  pass,  we  can,  by  so  doing,  justify  our  claim  to  be  the  protectors 
of  the  weaker  sex  ?  'NV'here  are  our  feeling  for  and  our  sympathy  with 
the  weaker  sex  if  we  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat  our 
fellow  men  ?  I  quite  agree  with  W.  Rochester  when  he  asserts  that 
the  race  of  English  gentlemen  has  not  yet  died  out,  and  I,  Common 
Politeness,  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  Five  Feet  Oxe  may  soon  find 
a  Six  Feet  One  who  will  prove  to  her  that  there  are  still  remaining 
amongst  us,  even  in  this  degenerate  age,  a  few  who  can  justly  be 
dubbed  with  the  title  of  gentlemen.” 

A  Reader  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  Ma¬ 
dame  Goubaud  does  not  now  dispose  of  Tatting  for  ladies.  2.  We 
arc  unable  to  assist  you. 

Threading  Needles.  M.  S.  B.  Messrs.  Hayes,  Crossley,  and 
Co.,  Cheapside,  have  an  excellent  needle-threader.  Mr.  Abel  Jlorroll, 
25,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  has  also  produced  a  good  needle-threader. 
If  you  will  describe  the  kind  you  require  we  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
particulars  for  you. 

PiCTON.  You  must  send  your  real  name  and  address  in  compliance 
with  our  rules.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  contributions. 

Tern.  The  depilatory  of  Mens.  Joscau  leaves  no  trace  of  its  use. 
Hair  wiU  grow  again  however  removed  from  the  surface.  The  roots 
must  be  pulled  out  by  pincers  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  preparation  for  removing  tnoles.  Antephelic  Milk  might 
do  so,  but  as  moles  are  considered  a  great  beauty  by  many  persons, 
we  should  advise  you  to  let  well  alone. 

Emily  has  much  pleasure  in  informing  A  Clergyman’s  Wife  that 
she  has  used  a  Weir’s  Chain  Stitch  Macliine  for  some  time,  and  finds 
it  a  charming  little  contrivance.  She  has  made  a  dress  with  it, 
hemmed  coarse  clothes,  muslin,  &c.  It  is  no  trouble  to  manage. 

Trousseau.  The  box  of  linen  given  to  a  daughter  varies  according 
to  the  position  and  means  of  the  parent.  The  following  is  a  moderate 
supply : — 6  pairs  fine  linen  sheeting,  6  pairs  servants’  linen  sheeting, 
12  fine  pillow-cases,  16  servants'  ditto  (cotton),  24  fine  haud-towels. 


12  bath  towels,  12  coarse  towels,  6  tablecloths,  6  breakfast  and  lun¬ 
cheon  cloths,  4  servants’  tablecloths,  I2  dinner  napkins,  6  breakfast 
napkins,  12  dusters,  i2  tea-cloths,  12  glass-cloths,  12  kitchen-cloths, 
6  round  towels,  6  toilet-covers,  and  6  d’oylcys.  This  list  is  suitable 
for  young  people  beginning  on  £500  per  annum,  keeping  two  female 
servants,  and  one  spare  bed  only. 

Mrs.  C.  Your  letter  was  ■wrongly  addressed  to  B.  C.  instead  of 
K.  H.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  to  letters  by  post.  See  Rules. 
With  regard  to  your  praise  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  your  letter 
not  being  inserted,  we  do  not  undertake  to  publish  all  or  any  letters 
sent,  and  matters  of  trifling  import  invariably  have  to  yield  preference 
to  questions  requiring  answer,  or  to  topics  of  general  interest. 

Address  Wanted. — Perseverance. 

Writers  on  the  Corset  Question  are  requested  to  forward  their 
names  and  addresses  in  confidence.  The  word  corset  to  bo  written  in 
the  fly  of  the  envelope. 

P.atterns  Wanted.— All  kinds  of  patterns  of  Clerical  Vestments 
and  Barristers’  Gowns  wanted  in  paper.  Must  be  strictly  correct, 
with  flat  patterns  to  cut  by.  For  the  colonics.  Liberal  terms. 

A  SuDSCRiliER  wishes  to  know  if  any  one  can  inform  her  where 
she  can  procure  salt  rising  for  making  bread,  and  how  it  is  to  ho 
used? 

Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  begs  to  inform  A  Clergym.vn’s  Wife  she  has 
had  one  of  Weir’s  yjs.  Hand  Sewing  Machines  since  November, 
tS68,  and  it  is  all  she  can  wish,  and  thinks  A  Clergyman’s 
Wife  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  one  if  she  attends  to  the  printed 
dirt'ctions. 

Will  any  one  kindly  tell  Blush  Rose  whose  is  the  best  Chest 
Exiiander,  and  where  it  can  be  obtained  ?  [Of  Madame  Brenner,  Bru- 
ton-strect.  Bond-street.]  Also  what  will  remove  freckles  and  improve 
the  complexion  ?  [Antephelic  Milk,  Madame  Coriune,  30,  Henrietta, 
street,  Covent-garden.]  Will  any  one  tell  her  where  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from : — 

“  After  long  grief  and  pain 
To  feel  the  arras  of  your  true  love 
Round  you  once  again.” 

Adelphi.  Make  a  moderately  thick  paste  with  flour  and  water  and 
a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
use  for  your  scraps.  2.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  remarks  on 
our  Tales  and  Stories  when  finished.  In  fiction,  as  in  real  life,  the 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  story.  ‘‘  CaU 
no  man  happy  till  ho  dies.” 

O/.oKEiiiT.  The  best  material  for  working  point  lace  on  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  The  great  authority  uijon  lace,  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter, 
says  that  the  pattern  should  be  drawn  on  blue  paper,  with  blue  glazed 
lining.  Other  ladies  prefer  to  work  upon  kid ;  and  again,  point  lace 
cloth  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  others.  B’c  agree  with  Mrs.  Tread- 
win’s  opinion. 

Ox  Spurs.— Countryman  remarks — “In  reply  to  Martingale’s 
inquiry,  the  best  spurs  for  a  lady’s  use  are  those  which  fit  into  a  box 
in  the  hcc)  of  the  boot.  They  should  bo  made  with  curved  necks  to 
prevent  the  rowels  from  catching  the  ground  in  w  alldng.  The  left 
rowel  should  bo  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  eight  long  sharp 
points.  When  Napoleon  boots  are  worn  hunting  spurs  are  preferable ; 
they  should  be  made  long  and  heavy,  and  if  they  are  put  on  so  as  to 
point  slightly  downwards  they  will  seldom  get  out  of  place;  they 
should  fit  the  lady’s  heel  loosely,  and  when  she  spurs  her  horse  the 
heavy  sliank  of  the  spur  will  keep  it  in  its  place.”  [Will  Countryman 
oblige  by  saying  where  these  spurs  are  made  ?] 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OP 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  inercaso  in 
number  and  length  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  bo  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EIGHT  to  SIXTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  bo  charged 
TWOPENCE. 

The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  mauy  persons. 


Oct.  1, 1870.] 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "HELEN’S  DOIVER,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“  IT  IS  TOO  LATE  !” 

EEPLY  touched  by  Edith’s  illness,  which  they 
imagined  was  brought  about  by  her  distress  at  the 
separation  from  Winifred,  Mrs.  Burton  and  Mabel  ten¬ 
derly  nursed  her.  The  doctor’s  opinion  proved  a  cor¬ 
rect  one.  Edith  was  naturally  strong,  and  her  kind 
nurses  were  soon  rewarded  with  symptoms  of  recovery. 
How  could  they  imagine  that  a  letter  received  from 
Winifred,  breathing  of  blisses  and  kisses,  and  read  aloud 
to  cheer  the  invalid,  did  more  towards  her  recovery  than 
any  amount  of  nursing  or  medicine  could  do  ? 

“  Should  she  lie  there,  troubling  her  head  about  one 
who  was  enjoying  the  happiness  which  had  been  denied 
to  herself  ?  No — a  thousand  times  no  !” 

On  the  third  day  she  declared  herself  able  to  get  up,  and 
did  get  up,  it  seemed  from  sheer  forceof  will,  and, leaning 
upon  Mabel’s  arm,  went  down  to  the  drawing-room. 

“  Almost  myself  again,  and  ready  to  hear  your  news, 
my  dear  friend,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Burton  with  quite  a 
gay  air. 

“Did  you  really  guess  it, my  dear,in  that  few  seconds  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  no  little  relieved  by  the  tone  of  the 
other,  for  she  had  been  a  little  anxious  as  to  how  the 
intelligence  of  her  engagement  would  affect  Edith. 

“  I  really  did,  and  sincerely  believe  and  hope  it  will 
be  for  your  mutual  happiness,”  replied  Edith  with  a 
tolerably  good  grace.  She  was  quite  sharp  enough  to 
perceive  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said,  if  she 
wished  to  keep  friends  and  secure  a  home  with  the 
future  Mrs.  Thorne. 

“  I  am  very  thankful  that  you  feel  so  kindly  about  it, 
my  dear  Edith.  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  think  me 
capable  of  encouraging  him  had  there  been  any  chance 
of  you  and  he  making  a  match  of  it — in  fact,  I  thought 
it  very  foolish  of  you  to  refuse  him,  although  I  now 
believe  that  my  age  is  more  suited  to  his  than  yours 
would  have  been.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  him 
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happy  if  any  one  can,  my  dear  good  friend.  As  soon 
as  I  am  sufficiently  recovered — I  know  I  am  welcome 
here  until  then — I  will  look  about  me  for  a  fresh  home, 
or  rather  I  should  say  a  situation.  A  home  such  as  your 
generosity  has  made  this  to  me  I  can  scarcely  hope  for 
again.  Situations  are  easy  to  be  got  when  people  are 
not  inclined  to  be  exigeant,  which  I  don’t  think  I  am, 
unless  you  have  spoiled  me  by  so  much  kindness  and 
indulgence.” 

Which  little  tag  to  the  speech  was  a  delicate  hint  of 
the  time  lost,  and  her  possible  deterioration  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  market — a  hint  which  was  quite  lost  upon  Mrs. 
Burton,  and  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  had 
she  understood  it. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear  Edith  !”  she  replied 
heartily.  “  You  must  not  think  of  leaving  us.  You 
forget  that  you  have  grown  to  be  quite  one  of  ourselves, 
and  that  Mabel  will  be  dull  without  a  companion.  As 
long  as  I  am  mistress  of  Thorne  Hall  it  must  be  your 
home.  That  I  consider  settled  !” 

Which  was  in  flict  the  precise  answer  that  Edith 
Boyne  counted  upon  receiving.  She  made  two  or  three 
fiiint  little  protests  and  declarations  that  “  Indeed,  indeed, 
she  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  !  Dear  Mrs.  Burton 
was  really  too  good  !  She  couldn’t  think  of  trespassing 
upon  her  generosity  any  longer,”  and  so  forth,  then 
the  question  was  considered  to  be  set  at  rest.  “  Let 
me  once  get  a  footing  at  the  Hall,  and  I’ll  soon  make 
something  of  the  position.  We  shall  see  what  can  be 
done  amongst  the  county  squires,”  she  thought.  But  she 
literally  counted  without  her  host.  Mrs.  Burton  was 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Thornes  that  afternoon,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  mentioned  by  the  way  something 
about  the  two  girls  making  their  home  cheerful. 

“  What  two  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Thorne.  “  There  is  only 
Mabel.” 

“  I  meant  Edith  and  Mabel,  John.  I  ani  sure  you 
will  wish  Edith  to  remain  with  us.  They  will  be 
company  for  each  other,  and  it  will  do  us  good  to  have 
young  people  about  us.” 
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No  ;  that  was  just  what  John  didn’t  wish,  and  he 
proved  so  decided  in  arguing  the  point  that  his  bride 
elect  was  obliged  to  give  way.  But  he  managed  to  give 
her  the  impression  that  his  objection  arose  from  some 
prejudice  he  had  acquired  against  Edith  Boyne.  Had  his 
fiancee  perceived  his  real  motive,  that  he  was  simply 
counting  the  cost  of  Edith’s  clothing  and  maintenance, 
she  might  have  remained  Sarah  Burton  to  the  end  of  her 
days. 

Then  Miss  Thorne  put  in  her  few  words — “  You  are 
so  good-natured  as  to  be  easily  deceived,  Sarah.  I  can  see 
that  you  are  quite  ignorant  of  that  girl’s  true  character. 

I  am  not  so  kind,  and  I  see  farther,  nw  dear.  Take  my 
word  for  it.  Miss  Edith  Boyne  is  not  the  kind  of  woman 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  any  home.” 

“Now  that  is  prejudice,  Mary — downright  prejudice.” 

“  No  ;  I  think  it  deserves  a  better  name  than  that. 
Now,  Sarah,  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  do 
you  think  any  girl  of  right  spirit  would  enter  a  man’s 
house  in  that  uninvited,  dependent  kind  of  way  ?” 

“  But  indeed  she  was  invited,  Mary.  She  had  no  idea 
of  coming  until  I  pressed  her  to  do  so.” 

“  Nonsense,  Sarah  !  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  my 
saying  so,  but  I  know  Edith  Boyne  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  do.  If  she  were  really  worth  anything,  no  amount 
of  pressing  would  induce  her  to  place  herself  in  such  a 
position.  She  would  be  better  and  happier  for  setting 
to  work  to  earn  an  honest  independence.  That’s  what 
you  yourself  would  do  in  her  position.” 

“  Well,  I  think  I  should,  Mary,”replied  Mrs.Burton, 
remembering  that  she  had  held  Miss  Thorne’s  opinion 
when  Edith  first  came  to  the  cottage.  “  And  perhaps 
it  may  be  really  best  for  her,  as  you  say ;  but  I  must 
tell  her  at  once,  for  she  thinks  the  matter  settled.” 

“  Certainly  at  once,  Sarah.  It  would  not  be  just  to 
let  her  build  upon  having  a  home  at  the  Hall.  Besides, 
she  will  want  a  little  time  to  look  out  for  an  engagement.” 

It  was  the  day  Edith  had  appointed  to  meet  the  woman 
who  called  herself  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife,  and  she  was 
anxiously  thinking  over  a  plan  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  interview.  Since  their  last  meeting  she  had  had 
something  besides  revenge  to  think  of.  In  her  first  wild 
desire  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  rival  she  had  overlooked 
one  fact — the  importance  of  securing  a  home  for  herself. 
She  had  vowed  never  to  spend  her  days  shut  up  in  a 
school-room,  with  a  set  of  troublesome  girls,  if  it  were 
at  all  possible  to  find  a  home  in  another  way.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are 
very  few  such  people  as  Mrs.  Burton  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  and  having,  as  she  supposed,  made  good  her 
footing  at  the  Hall,  she  was  very  anxious  to  retain  it. 
Therefore  she  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous  about  the 
woman  she  was  going  to  meet.  There  were  now  the 
gravest  reasons  for  hushing  up  the  scandal,  at  least  for  a 
time,  so  long  as  her  own  position  in  the  family  was  a 
prosperous  one.  So  she  made  a  sort  of  bargain  .with 
herself  that  if  she  succeeded  in  settling  well  in  life 
through  the  prestige  of  her  position  at  the  Hall,  Winnie’s 
happiness  should  not  be  disturbed  by  her  means.  She 
intuitively  felt  that  the  wife  herself  would  never  take 
any  steps  to  make  good  her  claim.  With  some  little  scorn 
and  wonder  she  remembered  the  anxiety  which  the  de¬ 


graded  wife  had  shown  to  spare  her  husband  in  the 
matter.  “  If  I  had  been  supplanted  by  another  woman 
to  that  extent !”  She  clenched  her  hands,  and  set  her 
white  teeth,  really  believing  that  the  contrast  between 
herself  and  the  “  poor  mean-spirited  creature,”  as  she 
considered  her,  was  to  her  own  advantage. 

“  Alone,  Edith  ?”  said  Mrs.  Burton,  entering  fiom 
her  walk,  looking  a  little  flushed  and  troubled.  “Where 
is  Mabel  ?” 

“  She  is  in  the  garden.  I  thought  I  should  prefer  a 
little  stroll  along  the  road  presently,  when  it  gets 
cooler.” 

Mrs.  Burton  fidgeted  about  the  room  for  a  few 
moments,  getting  more  heated  and  worried-looking. 
Then,  in  her  own  honest,  straightforward  way,  she 
faced  the  difficulty. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  Mabel  is  out  of  the  way,  for 
I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you  about  the  future.” 

“  Your  future,  dear  Mrs.  Burton  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear,  yours  ;  and  I  don’t  a  bit  like  saying 
what  I’ve  got  to  say.  This  morning  I  begged  you  to 
make  my  home  yours  after  my  marriage  ;  but  I  have 
been  thinking — to  tell  the  real  truth,  we  have  been 
talking  the  matter  over  at  the  Thornes’ — and  John  and 
his  sister  have - ” 

“  Decided  that  it  is  not  to  be,”  said  Edith  Boyne, 
making  a  great  eflbrt  to  keep  the  anger  she  felt  out  of 
her  voice ;  she  even  tried  a  little  derisive  laugh,  as  she 
went  on — “  You  were  not  permitted  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  of  course  r” 

But  Mrs.  Burton  was  too  really  sorry  for  the  girl’s 
disappointment  to  take  any  offence  at  the  sneer,  if  she 
noticed  it. 

“  To  be  candid  with  you,  my  dear  Edith,  we  all 
think  that  it  would  be  better  for  you — that  you  would 
be  happier — if  you  were  more  independent  than  you 
might  perhaps  feel  at  the  Hall.  Mary  Thorne  is  a  very 
sensible  woman,  and - ” 

“She  thinks  it  would  be  the  worst  folly  to  burden 
yourself  with  a  homeless  and  portionless  girl  ?” 

“  My  dear,  that  is  too  severe.  Besides,  you  must  not 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  her.  John  himself  thinks - ” 

“  That  he  cannot  trust  himself  in  my  vicinity,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?”  once  more  interrupted  the  girl. 

“  You  forget,  my  dear  Edith,  that  is  hardly  kind  to 
me.” 

Edith  Boyne  felt  that  passion  was  carrying  her  too 
far,  and  said  with  apparent  humility,  “Pray  forgive  me. 
I’m  sure  I  meant  nothing  unkind,  dear  friend.  How 
could  I  ?  It  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  !” 

“  And  no  offence  shall  be  taken,”  replied  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton,  with  perfect  good-humour,  kissing  the  other’s  cold 
cheek  as  she  added — “  Let  us  always  be  friends, 
Edith  !” 

“I  hope  so  indeed,  and  am  thankful  you  are  not 
offended  at  my  foolish  words.  If  I  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  forget  your  unvarying  kindness,  believe  me  it  was  not 
really  so.  I  was,  in  fact,  troubled  at  the  thought  of  the 
separation  from  one  I  have  learned  to  look  up  to  and 
love  as  a  mother,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  an  elder  sister.” 

“  No,  no,  let  me  be  still  as  a  mother  to  you,  my 
dear  child,”  replied  Mrs.  Burton,  quite  touched. 
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It  was  nevertheless  understood  between  them  that 
Edith  Boyne  was  to  seek  a  new  home.  She  presently 
rose,  kissed  Mrs.  Burton’s  cheek,  said  she  thought  she 
would  put  on  her  hat  and  go  for  a  stroll,  and  went 
smiling  away.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  her  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door  against  intruders,  she  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  rage. 

“  But  they  sha’n’t  have  it  all  their  own  way!  Let 
the  real  wife  come  here  and  tell  her  story  I  I  will  not 
prevent  her.  Prevent ! — I’ll  drag  her  here,  and  make 
her  tell  it  I  I’ve  only  to  declare  th^it  I  did  not  make  it 
known  before  because  I  didn’t  believe  it  I” 

Without  calculating  consequences — for  the  moment 
forgetting  everything  else  in  her  desire  for  revenge — 
she  hurriedly  put  on  her  hat,  drew  the  veil  over  her 
passionate  face,  slipped  softly  downstairs,  quietly  opened 
the  hall  door,  and  went  into  the  road,  her  pulses  throb¬ 
bing  wildly. 

The  place  of  meeting  agreed  upon  between  them  was 
the  end  of  the  narrow  passage  or  lane  leading  between 
the  two  houses  down  to  the  river.  As  she  turned 
into  it  she  saw  she  was  not  first.  There  was  the 
slight  figure  of  a  woman  standing  near  the  water’s  edge. 
But  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  burst  of  anger  and 
indignation  with  which  the  other  sprang  towards  her 
when  she  came  in  sight. 

“  You  deceived  me  I  They  were  married  nearly  a 
week  ago,  and  you  are  not  Miss  Burton  I  Wicked  I 
You  prevented  my  saving  her  !” 

In  the  midst  of  her  surprise  and  consternation,  Edith 
Boyne  was  quick  to  notice  the  “  nearly.”  She  did  not 
know  the  exact  day,  then  I  She  had  doubtless  been 
afraid  to  question  too  closely  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  Cruel !  Why  did  you  deceive  me  ?” 

“  I  did  not.  I  told  you  at  first  I  was  not  Winifred 
Burton.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  family.” 

“  A  friend  !”  exclaimed  the  other  bitterly.  “  A  friend, 
and  you  let  her  go  to  church  and  believe  herself  married 
to  him,  when  I  had  told  you  she  could  not  be  his  wife  ! 
The  worst  enemy  that  ever  lived  could  not  do  a 
worse  injury  than  that.” 

Edith  felt  the  stab,  but  she  would  not  show  that  she 
felt  it. 

“  Why  did  you  let  the  marriage  take  place  ?” 

“  Because  I  did  not  believe  your  story.  How  could  I 
believe  that  you  were  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife  without 
further  proof  that  what  you  told  me  was  true  ?  When 
I  came  to  think  of  it,  it  seemed  absurd  to  have  lis¬ 
tened  for  one  moment  to  such  a  statement  from  a  person 
like  you  !  You  oblige  me  to  speak  plainly.” 

This  was  a  bold  way  of  meeting  the  attack ;  but 
Edith  had  well  considered  the  woman’s  face  before 
making  it.  The  other  shrank  back  into  the  shadow, 
and  Edith  could  hear  that  she  was  crying  bitterly. 

“  But  you  should  have  made  inquiry,”  presently  said 
the  woman  ;  “  I  told  you  the  truth,  but  if  you  did  not 
believe  it,  it  was  your  duty  to  make  some  inquiry,  for 
her  sake.” 

“  I  certainly  should  have  done  so  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  I  was  taken  ill  the  very  day  after  I  saw 
you — so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  my  bed.” 

“  What  is  to  be  done  i"  moaned  the  poor  creature. 


**  God  knows  it,  I  wish  to  spare  them  !  What  is 
to  be  done  ?” 

Edith  looked  at  her  a  moment  or  two  in  speech¬ 
less  astonishment.  It  was  evident  that  the  deserted 
wife  was  more  troubled  for  Winifred’s  sake  than  her 
own — a  mental  peculiarity  which  Edith  could  not  at 
all  comprehend.  She  gazed  contemptuously  at  the 
woman  who  could  tamely  submit  to  be  supplanted,  and 
even  feel  kindly  towards  her  rival.  It  was  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  the  words  she  heard  read  through  at 
church,  and  more  wonderful,  considering  whence  it 
came. 

“  One  thing  must  be  done,”  she  coldly  replied.  “  If 
your  story  pfovc  to  be  really  true,  Winifred  must 
immediately  return  to  her  mother.” 

“  Oh  no.  It  is  too  late  now.  I  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  marriage,  but  it  is  too  late  now.  I  don’t 
want  to  bring  any  more  misery  to  him.  He  believes  I 
am  dead;  let  him  think  so  still.  It  can  never  be  known 
that  I  am  not,  if  you  keep  the  secret.^  It  will  not  be  for 
long.  Look  at  me,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  much 
my  life  is  worth.  They  say  I  am  in  a  decline.  When 
I  am  gone  you  can  tell  him,  and  they  may  be  privately 
married  again.  He  loves  her,  does  he  not  ?  It  is  a 
true  marriage  ?” 

For  once  Edith  Boyne  failed  to  read  the  other’s 
thought,  and  she  replied — 

“  Yes,  it  is  entirely  a  love  match.” 

She  curiously  watched  the  effect  of  her  words  upon 
the  woman.  The  faded  fiice  lighted  up  for  a  moment. 

“  Thank  God,  he  has  found  comfort!  It  was  terrible 
to  think  he  might  despise  all  women  through  me  !” 

This  was  absurd.  Surely  the  woman’s  brain  must  be 
softening.  And  Edith  said,  with  an  air  of  superiority — 

“  I  cannot  be  party  to  such  deception.  Do  you  think 
it  is  right  to  permit  Winifred  Burton  to  live  a  life  of 
sin  ?" 

“  But — but - ” 

“  It  would  be  a  life  of  sin,”  repeated  Edith  decidedly, 
“  and  neither  you  nor  I  ought  to  permit  it.  You  must 
come  with  me  at  once,  and  tell  your  story  to  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  untrue — and  once  again  re¬ 
member  I  do  not  believe  it — you  must  be  prevented 
repeating  such  a  scandal.” 

“  I  will  not — I  will  not !  I  told  you  I  did  not  wish 
to  harm  him,  and  nothing  but  harm  could  come  of  my 
speaking  now !” 

“  Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  force  you.  Come  with 
me  at  once.”  And  she  seized  the  woman’s  wrist  with 
a  firm,  strong  grip. 

“  No !  You  shall  never  make  me — I  will  not !” 
ejaculated  the  other,  struggling  to  release  herself.  “  You 
ought  to  have  seen  to  it  in  time.  It  is  too  late  now — I 
will  not  tell  now  !” 

“  You  shall !” 

And  by  sheer  force  Edith  dragged  her  some  steps  up 
the  lane. 

“  No !  I  will  declare  it  is  all  false.  Y’ou  cannot 
make  me  give  any  proofs,  and  I  will  never  give  them — 
never  !  I  am  not  his  wife  !” 

Edith  Boyne  was  quick  to  perceive  that  if  the  other 
chose  to  deny  being  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife,  she  would 
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be  readily  enough  believed,  especially  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  during  his  absence.  She  would  be  foiled 
on  all  sides.  Winifred  would  triumph  after  all !  In  her 
rage  she  shook  the  slight  figure,  and  almost  flung  it 
from  her.  Was  the  creature  dead  to  all  feeling  ?  If 
she  could  but  rouse  her  jealousy  !  She  made  one  more 
effort. 

“  You  never  loved  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  course  ?” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  did!  I  love  him  now,  too  well  to  injure 
him  again,”  said  the  wretched  creature. 

“  But  you  did  injure  him  when  you  became  what  you 
are.” 

“  I  know  it.  I  said  not  again.”  And  her  head  was 
bowed  over  her  clasped  hands.  It  locAted  almost  as 
though  she  were  praying. 

Edith  looked  down  from  her  pinnacle  with  renewed 
contempt. 

“  How  could  you  sink  so  low,  after  being  his  wife  ?” 

“  Because  I  was  not  good.  I  was  vain  and  foolish 
when  he  married  me.  I  was  not  his  equal  in  station, 
only  a  poor  farmer’s  daughter  with  very  little  education. 
We  were  married  secretly  whilst  he  was  at  college,  and 
I  was  very  much  alone,  for  he  could  only  come  to  sec 
me  once  a  week  or  so.  Then  he  found  out  I  was  no 
companion  for  him,  and  it  came  to  be  longer  and  longer 
between  his  visits.  He  wanted  me  to  take  lessons  and 


improve  my  education,  but  I  did  not  care  for  books,  and 
as  he  did  not  like  me  to  do  house-work,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  dress  myself  up  and  walk  about.  My  life 
was  very  lonely,  and  in  my  solitary  walks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  farm  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  for  me  I  met — 
some  one — who — I  never  saw  m/  husband  again.” 

Edith  shrank  back,  making  no  effort  to  hide  her 
disgust,  and  really  believing  that  her  feeling  of  repulsion 
sprang  from  her  own  superior  virtue.  She  would  never 
’  be  in  that  woman’s  position.  Edith  Boyne  might  go  to 
live  with  old  Mr.  Thorne  whilst  she  loved  Mr.  Maxwell, 
'  but  it  would  be  done  with  all  propriety,  the  contract 
,  being  ratified  at  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of 


admiring  friends. 


“  Do  not  think  me  utterly  vile,”  pleaded  the  wretched 


woman.  “  I  did  not  continue  a  life  of  sin.  I  have  been 


for  years  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes.  If  you  knew  how 
'terrible  my  life  has  been,  and  how  much  I  have  suffered 
since,  I  am  sure  you  would  pity  me  a  little.” 

As  she  spoke,  her  very  look  and  gesture  seemed  to 
give  the  key  to  her  downfall.  Her  nervous  anxiety  to 
cling  to  some  one,  any  one,  rather  than  stand  alone,  the 
softness  and  weakness  expressed  in  her  childish  face 
and  figure — it  was  childish  even  npw — showed  that  a 
bad  man  had  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  shape  such 
malleable  material  to  his  own  purpose.  Easy  enough  to 
throw  a  veil  of  sentiment  over  the  selfishness  that  had 


sacrificed  her.  Had  Clara  Maxwell  married  some  one 


in  her  own  class,  and  lived  under  the  protecting  care  of 
a  husband,  she  might  have  been  an  average  wife  and 
mother,  spotless  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  would 
she  have  been  really  better  ? — might  not  the  seed  which 
in  her  wretchedness  found  strength  to  germinate  and 
put  forth  buds  have  lain  fallow  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ?  As  her  lapse  from  the  right  had  taught  her 
to  look  into  her  own  heart,  and  blame  no  one  but  her¬ 


self,  whilst  she  was  daily  growing  to  know  more  of  the 
grand  law  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  there  may  be  no 
harm  in  supposing  that  it  was  part  of  her  education. 

Edith  Boyne  reflected  a  few  moments. 

“  If  I  keep  this  knowledge  to  myself,  although  I  am 
afraid  I  am  hardly  justified  in  so  doing,  will  you  give 
me  a  promise  to  see  me  again  in  a  few  days,  say  three 
from  now  ?  I  can  come  to  you  if  you  will  give  me 
your  address,  and  it  is  more  safe  for  me  to  do  so.” 

The  woman  mentioned  a  by-street  in  Wandsworth. 

“  Have  you  any  money  ?”  asked  Edith.  “  No  ;  I  see 
you  have  not,”  she  added,  glancing  at  the  pinched  face. 
“  Take  this  half-sovereign,  it  is  all  that  I  have,”  and 
she  forced  it  into  the  other’s  unwilling  hands. 

“  If  I  were  not  so  miserably  poor  and  unable  to 
work - ”  she  pleaded  in  extenuation. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  I  understand,”  absently  replied  Edith. 
A  fresh  plan  had  suggested  itself  to  her  fertile  brain. 
“  Will  you  give  me  your  sacred  promise  that  I  shall 
find  you  at  this  address  for  the  next  week  to  come  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  not  very  likely  that  I  shall  change  my 
lodgings  until  they  put  me  into  the  ground,”  despond- 
ingly  said  the  woman. 

Then  she  gathered  her  ragged  shawl  about  her  and 
went  shivering  away,  although  it  was  warm  even  for 
an  August  evening,  her  hollow  cough  sounding  in  the 
still  air  long  after  Edith  had  lost  sight  of  her. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Edith’s  new  tactics. 

Talking  about  the  woman’s  wants  had  reminded 
Edith  more  forcibly  of  her  own.  She  began  to 
speculate  whether  it  might  be  possible,  instead  of  di¬ 
vulging  the  secret,  to  trade  upon  it,  and  so  turn  the 
discovery  to  her  own  profit.  The  idea  was  congenial 
to  her,  but  how  was  it  to  be  carried  out  ? 

She  stood  where  the  woman  had  left  her  some  minutes, 
anxiously  calculating  ways  and  means,  and  impatiently 
rejecting  one  pLan  after  another  as  it  occurred  to  her. 
Suddenly  she  recollected  Mabel  Vane’s  independent  in¬ 
come,  and  her  romantic  attachment  to  Winifred.  Might 
she  not,  by  appealing  to  the  one,  obtain  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  other  ?  Yes,  she  had  hit  upon  the  right 
plan  at  last  I  At  once  she  seemed  to  see  herself  inde¬ 
pendent  of  schools  and  schoolmistresses,  and  a  pleasing 
vista  of  the  future  opened  out  before  her.  Mabel  had 
a  good  home  and  everything  she  could  require  assured 
to  her,  and  might  very  well  afford  to  help  one  who  had  ’ 
neither  home  nor  money.  Why,  the  girl  had  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  could  certainly  spare 
eighty  or  a  hundred  out  of  it  I  Swiftly  Edith  Boyne 
imagined  herself  the  possessor  of  that  sum,  and  began 
to  speculate  as  to  the  best  use  she  might  make  of  it. 
With  a  hundred  a  year  she  might  enter  some  respectable 
family — a  clergyman’s  would  sound  best — as  boarder, 
and  so  win  her  way  to  wealth  and  position.  She  must 
look  out  for  another  Mr.  Thorne,  and  if  he  was  not  to 
be  found  in  one  place  she  must  go  to  another  until  she 
was  successful.  Yes,  the  woman’s  story  might  certainly 
serve  a  better  purpose  than  to  gratify  revenge  I 
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With  recovered  spirits  she  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
cottage.  She  found  Mrs.  Burton  and  Mabel  sitting 
together,  the  former  engaged  in  the  interminable  wool¬ 
work,  and  the  latter  finishing  a  letter  to  Winifred. 
Edith  commenced  operations  by  putting  on  a  solemn, 
mysterious  expression  whenever  she  caught  Mabel’s  eyes, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  her  curiosity. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  Edith,  aunty  ?”  she  asked, 
when  the  former  had  taken  her  departure  for  the  night, 
sighing  deeply  as  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

“  Matter,  my  dear  ?  I  did  not  notice  anything 
unusual  in  her  manner,”  replied  Mrs.  Burton,  who 
had  not  seen  any  more  than  she  was  intended  to  see. 
“  Twenty-two,  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  and  four  slants. 
But  you  see  she  must  naturally  feel  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  change  in  her  prospects— slants.  I  wished 
to  offer  her  a  home  at  the  Hall,  but  both  Mr.  and  Miss 
Thorne  think  that  she  will  be  happier  if  she  earns  her 
own  bread.  You  see,  however  we  might  try  to  make 
her  forget  the  fact,  it  would  be  but  a  life  of  dependence 
after  all.  Therefore,  it  is  doubtless  more  really  kind 
to  let  her  set  herself  free.” 

“Yes,  I  think  Miss  Thorne  is  right ;  of  course  she 
will  be  happier,”  promptly  returned  Mabel,  speaking 
according  to  her  own  standard  of  right.  “  But  it  is,  as 
you  s.iy,  quite  natural  that  she  should  feel  the  separa¬ 
tion  ;  we  shall  all  of  us  feel  it.  We  must  make  her 
as  happy  as  we  can  whilst  she  remains  with  us,  and 
afterwards  keep  her  in  sight.  She  will  spend  her  holi¬ 
days  with  us,  of  course.  I  have  felt  more  to  under¬ 
stand  Edith  since  she  refused - '' 

The  rest  was  hardly  to  be  said  in  her  aunt’s  presence. 

But  Mrs.  Burton  laughed  good-humouredly,  and 
completed  the  sentence  with  a  little  addition  of  her  own. 

“  Refused  Mr.  Thorne,  you  mean.  You  are  quite 
right.  Thirty  years  is  too  much  difference  between  the 
ages  of  a  husband  and  wife,  although  at  the  time  I 
thought  her  foolish,  considering  her  position  and  the 
desirability  of  such  a  home.” 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan  to  show  every  attention  to 
Edith  Boyne,  she  tapped  at  her  room  door  as  she  passed 
once  more  to  say  good  night. 

“  Dear  Edith,  aunt  says  we  shall  have  a  long  day  to 
ourselves  to-morrow  ;  she  is  going  to  Miss  Thorne’s, 
and  you  and  I  are  to  enjoy  ourselves  after  our  own 
fashion.” 

Little  did  Mabel  suppose  how  widely  Edith  Boyne’s 
fashion  would  differ  from  her  own.  Here  would  be 
the  desired  opportunity  for  making  her  communication 
to  Mabel  without  fear  of  interruption. 

“  Come  in  for  five  minutes,  Mabel ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  in  trouble,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  some 
one  to  share  it.  I  have  a  most  painful  secret  upon  my 
mind  which  you  ought  to  know,  and  I  must  try  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning  to  gather  sufficient  courage  to  tell  you. 
But  it  must  be  told  in  the  strictest  confidence ;  you  must 
give  me  a  solemn  promise  not  to  divulge  what  I  have  to 
tell  you  without  my  express  permission.” 

“  Must  you  tell  me,  Edith  ?  I  don’t  like  secrets,  and 
I  really  couldn’t  promise  to  keep  anything  from  aunt 
Sarah.  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  hide  anything 
from  her.” 


“  But  there  is,  and  you  must  promise  not  to  give  her 
a  hint  of  what  I  have  been  saying  to-night.  Afterwards 
I  think  it  may  be  left  to  your  own  discretion.” 

“  Very  well  ;  that  much  I  will  promise.  Good 
night,  Edith.” 

“  Good  night,  dear  Mabel.” 

“  Now  for  the  secret,  Edith,”  said  Mabel,  from  the 
verandah,  when  the  two  were  left  alone  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  stooping  as  she  spoke  to  greet  an  opening  rosebud 
with  a  kiss.  “  I  hope  it  is  not  anything  very  dreadful 
— not  more  shocking  than  a  love  story,”  she  added,  with 
a  low  girlish  laugh,  “  for  it  is  my  first  secret.” 

“  Come  in  and  listen  to  me  seriously,  dear  Mabel.  I 
told  you  last  night  that  the  communication  I  have  to 
make  is  a  most  serious  one.” 

“  Is  it  a  love  story  ?”  asked  Mabel,  obediently  enter¬ 
ing  the  room,  seating  herself  upon  a  low  ottoman  at  the 
other’s  feet,  and  trying  to  get  an  expression  of  awe  into 
her  happy  face. 

“  In  a  measure  it  is,  and  a  very  sad  one  too.  It  con¬ 
cerns  Winifred.” 

“Winnie!”  In  a  moment  Mabefs  aspect  changed, 
and  she  glanced  anxiously  into  Edith’s  face.  “Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  tell  at  once,  please.” 

“  I  wish  to  do  so,  and  you  must  try  to  listen  calmly, 
for  I  want  you  to  help  me  think  what  ought  to  be  done. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  trouble  threatening  poor 
Winifred.” 

“  Trouble  Winnie  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Try  to  imagine  the  worst  that  could  happen.” 

“  The  worst  ?”  whispered  Mabel,  white  and  terror- 
stricken.  “  Has  anything  happened  to  Edward  ?  Is 
she  about  to  lose  him  ?” 

‘  ‘  I  fear  so.” 

“  But — merciful  Heavens  !  is  he  ill  ? — dying  ?  And 
you  let  aunt  Sarah  go  out  when  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
way  to  them  I”  ejaculated  Mabel,  springing  to  her  feet 
and  hurrying  towards  the  door. 

“  Stay,  Mabel ;  it  is  not  that.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  very 
well — at  least  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary.” 

“  Then  for  goodness’  sake  tell  me  what  you  do  mean 
at  once.  How  can  Winnie  lose  him  ?” 

“  Last  night  I  was  called  out  to  see  a  wretched 
woman,  who — how  can  I  tell  you  ?  She  asserts  that 
she  is  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife,  Mabel.” 

“  His  wife  ?  Too  ridiculous  I  How  could  you 
frighten  me  so  about  nothing,  Edith  ?” 

“  She  affirms  that  she  is  his  wife,”  slowly  repeated 
Edith. 

“  What  nonsense !  Did  you  not  tell  her  that  our 
Winnie  is  his  wife  ?  Didn’t  she  know  they  were  married 
last  week  ?  How  utterly  absurd  I”  exclaimed  impetuous 
Mabel. 

“  Yes,  she  knows  that,  but  she  affirms  that  she  is 
his  wife  notwithstanding,  for  he  previously  married  her 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  Oxford.  She 
declares  that  she  can  prove  her  statement  to  be  true,  and 
if  so,  his  marriage  to  Winnie  is  void.” 

“  Void  I  I  do  not  understand  I”  Mabel  shrank  back, 
gazing  affrightedly  at  the  other.  “  Impossible  I  It  can’t 
be  true.  Oh,  Edith  !  tell  me  that  it  is  not — tell  me  that 
you  don’t  believe  it,” 
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“  Dear  Mabel,  I  wish  I  could.  But  pray  try  to  con¬ 
trol  yourself,  and  help  me  to  decide  what  ought  to  be 
done.  If  this  terrible  story  turns  out  to  be  true  we  must 
try  to  keep  her  quiet,  you  know.” 

“  Keep  her  quiet  ?” 

"  I  mean  for  Winnie’s  sake.  Nothing  can  obliterate 
the  shame,  but  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  hush  it  up.” 

“  Why  should  it  be  hushed  up  ?  All  our  friends 
know  that  he  married  Winnie,  and  when  we  bring  her 
home  what  matters  about  their  knowing  the  reason  why  ? 
Who  would  love  her  less  ?  Poor  Winnie  ! — poor 
auntie !”  she  sobbed  out. 

“  But  why  need  she  come  home  ?”  eagerly  whispered 
Edith. 

“  Where  else  should  she  go,  poor  darling  ?  Where 
would  she  find  the  love  she  will  find  here  ?  If  people 
are  not  kind  we  must  take  her  to  a  strange  place.  But 
I  can’t  believe  it.  It’s  impossible  to  believe  that  Edward 
could  be  so  wicked.” 

In  her  disappointment  Edith  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  prevent  herself  striking  the  girl.  Here  was  her  last 
chance  slipping  through  her  fingers.  Mabel  was  one 
of  those  unmanageable  people  not  given  to  take  by-paths 
on  the  road  of  life.  It  did  not  once  occur  to  her  to  sup¬ 
press  the  truth,  as  Edith  hoped  she  would  have  done, 
and  thus  become  a  tool  in  her  hands. 

But  her  busy  brain  was  at  work  again,  and  whilst 
Mabel  abandoned  herself  to  grief  she  rapidly  sketched 
out  a  fresh  plan  of  action.  Presently  she  gently  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  other’s  arm. 

“  Pray  do  not  give  way  so,  dear  Mabel.  I  have  told 
you  exactly  what  the  woman  said,  because  I  thought  it 
right  you  should  know ;  but  you  must  remember  we 
have  only  her  word  for  it,  after  all.  We  must  not 
destroy  Winnie’s  happiness  on  the  supposition,  and 
that’s  why  I  wished  to  be  secret.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  I  think  it  will  be  wiser  and  kinder  not  to  breathe 
a  word  to  any  one  until  we  have  obtained  further  evi¬ 
dence.” 

“  Certainly  I  will  not.  You  may  trust  me,  Edith. 
And  of  course  it  will  prove  to  be  all  a  mistake.  Edward 
married  to  another  woman,  and  our  Winnie  not  his  wife  ! 
The  very  idea  is  absurd,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  think  so — I  hope  so.  I’m  sure.  But  still  the 
matter  must  be  cleared  up  for  Winifred’s  sake.  If  you 
leave  it  to  me,  I  will  make  inquiries  about  the  woman, 
and  find  out  whether  any  part  of  her  story  is  true  with¬ 
out  arousing  suspicion.” 

“  Will  you  ? — that  is  kind ;  but  I  have  not  the  least 
fear  now.  It  would  be  disloyal  to  doubt.  How  came 
the  woman  to  say  such  a  thing,  I  wonder  ?  Was  she 
in  her  right  senses,  do  you  think  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  seemed  sane  enough,  and  I  must  say  she 
appeared  to  believe  that  what  she  stated  was  true.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  her  sincerity  in  the  matter. 
The  only  question  is,  how  far  has  she  herself  been 
deceived  ?  I  am  inclined,  like  you,  to  disbelieve  her  being 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  real  wife.  But  some  form  of  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  gone  through  ;  in  fact,  according  to 
a  paper  she  showed  me,  there  must  have  been  something 
of  the  sort,  and  she  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  at  Oxford 
for  a  few  months.” 


“  Oh,  Edith,  how  dreadful !”  whispered  the  young 
girl,  covering  her  burning  face  with  her  hands. 

“And  now  she  will  go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
be  too  delicate  to  open  her  purse  for  one  so  degraded,” 
thought  Edith,  once  more  disappointed.  But  she  went 
on  as  calmly  as  she  could.  “  She  has  some  claim  upon 
Mr.  Maxwell,  I  think,  though  it  may  not  be  a  legal  one. 
Degraded  as  she  is,  she  should  not  be  left  to  die  of  star¬ 
vation,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  degradation,  Edith.  If 
this  is  true,  what  is  Winifred’s  husband  ?” 

Edith  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Then  she  looked 
keenly  at  the  other. 

“If  we  find  out  that  she  has  been  wronged  in  that 
way,  shall  we  try  to  spare  AVinifred  the  knowledge 
which  would  embitter  her  whole  married  life  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  she  would  never  be  h.appy  again  if  she 
knew  Edward  had  so  fallen  !” 

Edith  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter.  “  We  do 
not  talk  about  fallen  vien,  child  !” 

“  But  he  has  fallen,  Edith.  If  what  you  tell  me  is 
true,  he  is  not  what  Winnie  loved  him  for — he  is  not  a 
gentleman  !  Ah,  do  not  laugh — surely  there  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at  ?”  she  added,  as  the  other  tried  in  vain  to 
suppress  her  laughter. 

And  Edith  presently  remembered  that  she  had  not  yet 
broached  the  subject  she  was  leading  up  to.  So  she 
recovered  self-command,  made  an  excuse  about  feeling 
hysterical,  and  went  on  more  gently. 

“  I  am  only  afraid  of  her  applying  to  Mr.  Maxwell, 
or  it  might  be  even  to  Winnie  herself,  for  she  seems 
quite  destitute — almost  starving.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
no  means - ” 

“  But  I  have,”  eagerly  interrupted  Mabel ;  “  you 
know  I  have,  Edith.” 

Yes,  Edith  did  know.  She  replied  with  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  air — “  And  would  you  really  like  to  help  her, 
dear  Mabel  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  would.  I  have  entire  control  over  my 
income,  you  know,  and  how  could  it  be  better  spent  ?” 

She  was  too  anxious  about  sparing  Winifred  to  notice 
the  look  of  triumph  which  sprang  to  Edith’s  eyes.  “  Now 
I  have  only  to  play  my  cards  carefully,”  she  thought  ; 
“  the  game  is  in  my  hands.” 

“  It  would  be  making  a  noble  use  of  your  money, 
Mabel ;  and  if  the  woman  proves  to  have  been  hardly 
treated,  I  will  not  try  to  dissuade  you  from  helping  her.” 
Reflecting  that  the  arrangement  could  not  be  made  too 
quickly  for  her  own  purpose,  she  went  on — “  As  Mrs. 
Burton  is  away,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  best  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  What  do  you  think 
of  my  going  to  the  address  the  woman  gave  me,  and 
getting  what  information  I  can  about  her  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  is  a  good  thought ;  will  you  go  ?” 

“  I  don’t  mind,  for  your  sake.  And  suppose  it  turns 
out  that  she  has  been  deceived  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  is 
aufi'enng  in  consequence,  what  do  you  think  you  could 
affinJ  to  give  her?  She  seems  in  bad  health,  and 
'/c'lild,  I  suppose,  need  medical  attendance  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  to  keep  her  alive.  If  she  is  really  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  I  fear  it  will  be  a  great  undertaking  for  you,  she 
seems  so  terribly  destitute.” 
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She  watched  Mabel  keenly  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  forget  what  my  income  is,  Edith.  It  would 
not  take  more  than  half,  would  it  ?  Any  way  she  must 
have  what  is  necessary.  I  would  give  every  farthing  I 
possess  to  purchase  Winnie’s  happiness  !” 

“  And  you  shall  be  gratitied,  child,”  was  Edith’s 
mental  rejoinder,  with  no  little  amusement  at  the  other’s 
inexperience ;  less  than  the  whole  would  hardly  serve 
my  purpose.’’  Aloud  she  said — “  I  should  think  she 
might  do  extremely  well  upon  much  less  than  that.  I 
have  no  experience  in  such  matters,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
suppose  ill  health  makes  a  great  difference,  if  people 
have  medical  advice  and  sick  comforts.  But  those,  of 
course,  she  has  no  right  to  expect.” 

“  She  may  expect  anything  my  money  can  purchase 
for  her,  Edith.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,  my  dear  ;  she  certainly  will  not 
require  your  kindness  for  very  long.  I  will  go  first  and 
find  out  what  more  I  can,  and  if  she  has  been  wronged. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  her,  Mabel  ?” 

“  No ;  not  if  you  can  manage  without  me — if  you 
don’t  mind  doing  it  ?” 

Edith  breathed  freely  again.  It  would  no  way  serve 
her  purpose  for  Mabel  and  the  woman  to  meet,  and 
she  had  only  ventured  the  suggestion  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

“  Make  the  poor  creature  feel  that  she  has  a  right  to 
our  help,  Edith,  and  say  how  grateful  we  shall  be  if  she 
will  only  spare  Winnie.  It  could  do  her  no  good  to 
speak  now,  could  it  ?  And,  Edith,  perhaps  you  had  better 
take  what  little  money  I  have  to  her  at  once.  It  is  only 
two  pounds,  but  my  next  half-yearly  allowance  is  due  in 
a  few  days.” 

Edith  was  quite  aware  when  the  next  was  due,  but 
she  had  hardly  calculated  upon  receiving  even  this  much 
ready  money,  knowing,  as  she  did  from  experience, 
Mabel’s  royal  notions  of  liberality.  But  one  thing  sur¬ 
prised  her  still  more — the  extreme  gullibility  of  the  girl. 
There  was  evidently  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  her  own 
truth  in  the  matter — she  was  trusted  fully.  She  smiled 
with  conscious  superiority.  No  fear  of  Edith  Boyne 
being  taken  in  in  that  v^ay  ! 

“  How  good  of  you,  dear  Mabel !  But  you  will  have 
your  reward.” 

Mable  smiled  a  sad  little  smile. 

“  That  is  the  comfort  the  beggars  give  us.” 

She  did  not  notice  the  angry  flash  that  rose  to  the 
other’s  eyes.  Indeed,  she  was  in  no  mood  for  taking 
heed  of  people’s  looks.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Mabel  Vane  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  sin. 
Edith’s  revelation  had  at  once  separated  the  child  from 
the  woman,  and  the  transition  was  too  sudden  to  be 
quite  healthy. 

But  Edith  was  anxious  to  complete  her  work  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so,  with  a  little  murmur  of  regret 
at  having  to  leave  her  alone,  she  kissed  the  young  girl’s 
pale  cheek  and  hurried  away  on  her  errand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  ROUGH  DISMISSAL. 

HALF-AN-HOUR’S  journey  by  railway  brought 
Edith  Boyne  to  the  Wandsworth  station,  where 
she  alighted  and  inquired  her  way  to  the  address  which 
the  woman  had  given  her.  The  street  she  sought  led 
from  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  was  now 
desolate-looking  enough,  although  many  of  the  houses 
in  it  were  large,  and  had  once  been  inhabited  by  the 
richer  class.  But  they  had  fallen  into  squalid  decay, 
and  were  now  let  out  piecemeal  to  innumerable  tenants. 
About  the  dirty  steps  of  the  particular  house  to  which 
she  had  been  directed  swarmed  a  host  of  ragged  children. 
Edith  daintily  gathered  her  skirts  around  her,  as  she 
waited  whilst  an  untidy  woman  with  a  babe  hanging  at 
her  breast  squabbled  with  a  baker  about  the  quantity  of 
bread  owed  for. 

“  I  s’pose  you  call  that  manners,  a-standing  and 
listening  to  other  people’s  business  ?”  exclaimed  the 
woman,  turning  sharply  upon  Edith.  She  had  come 
off  second  best  in  her  battle  with  the  baker,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  rather  out  of  humour.  “  I  don’t  owe 
you  nothing,  I  hope  ?” 

“  No  ;  not  even  civility,  although  I  should  be  obliged 
for  a  little.” 

“  You  wants  charing,  p’r’aps,  miss  ?”  returned  the 
woman,  obliging  her  so  far.  “  That’s  widow  Jones  at 
two-pair-back.” 

Edith  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

“  I  want  to  find  a  person  who  calls  herself  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well.  This  is  number  five,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  this  is  the  right  house ;  her  room’s  at  the  top.” 
And  apparently  considering  that  she  had  given  quite  as 
much  civility  as  could  be  expected  gratuitously,  she 
descended  the  area  steps  towards  her  own  portion  of 
number  five. 

The  street  door  stood  open,  and  from  what  had  once 
been  a  noble  hall  led  a  broad  staircase ;  its  quaintly- 
carved  old  oak  banisters  preserving  their  dignity  to  the 
last,  though  the  stairs  themselves  had  become  treacherous 
with  holes  and  yielding  boards :  the  whole  place  looking 
indescribably  forlorn  and  dirty.  She  stood  hesitating  a 
few  moments,  and  then  did  the  only  thing  she  could  do 
wh^^re  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  door  or  knocker — went 
up  .'o  announce  herself. 

She  ascended  flight  after  flight  unmolested,  save  by 
tne  curious  antagonistic  looks  of  two  or  three  slatternly 
women,  until  she  reached  the  top  of  the  house.  Three 
closed  doors.  To  spare  her  gloves  she  knocked  with 
the  handle  of  her  parasol  upon  the  dirty  panels  of  the 
nearest.  The  door  was  opened  sufficiently  wide  for  a 
dark  foreign-looking  man  to  peer  cautiously  forth,  and 
then  immediately  slammed  in  her  face.  Brave  as  she 
was — and  she  did  not  lack  physical  courage — Edith  felt 
a  little  nervous  about  knocking  at  either  of  the  other 
doors.  At  length  she  ventured  a  little  rap  at  one,  and 
retreated  towards  the  stairs  to  await  the  issue.  This 
time  she  was  successful ;  the  woman  she  sought  opened 
the  door,  and,  after  a  nervous,  frightened  stare,  recog¬ 
nised  her  visitor  and  invited  her  to  enter. 
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Edith  Boyne  followed  her  into  the  room,  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  and  gave  a  shuddering  look  around. 
How  could  any  one  exist  in  such  a  miserable  place? 
The  roof  was  partly  dropping  in,  the  paper  hanging  in 
shreds  from  the  walls,  and  the  floor  rotten  and  uneven, 
whilst  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  furniture  to  be  seen — a  box  serving  apparently 
for  both  seat  and  table,  and  a  wretched  apology  for  a 
bed  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Though 
it  was  a  hot  August  afternoon  Amy  Maxwell  was 
huddled  up  in  a  shawl,  beneath  which  her  thin  shoulders 
were  painfully  prominent.  She  indicated  the  box  as  a 
seat  for  her  visitor  and  retreated  to  the  window,  where 
she  stood  silent  and  humble,  leaving  Edith  to  commence 
the  conversation. 

The  latter  looked  at  the  dirt  and  misery  around  her 
with  disgust — unqualified  disgust — and  had  she  had 
time  to  analyse  the  feeling  she  would  have  congratulated 
herself  upon  this  fresh  proof  of  her  own  superior  re¬ 
finement.  Amy  Maxwell  seemed  fully  conscious  of  the 
other’s  feeling  of  repulsion  ;  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
woman  looked  at  her  with  different  eyes ;  but  she  felt 
the  reproach  as  keenly  as  when  first  she  knew  it  was 
deserved.  She  never  questioned  its  justice;  she  told 
herself  that  she  was  reaping  what  she  had  sowed,  and 
would  have  just  lain  down  and  died  without  making 
any  effort  to  excite  human  sympathy. 

In  reply  to  the  curious  questioning  looks  of  the 
women  in  the  house  when  first  she  made  her  appearance 
amongst  them,  she  had  at  once  acknowledged  that  she 
was  not  good,  and  as  she  volunteered  no  more  an 
opinion  was  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  her  statement. 

Her  fellow-lodgers  were  strong  of  language  and 
strong  of  fist,  and  accustomed  to  use  both  pretty  freely 
in  self-defence — being  especially  irascible  upon  the  score 
of  personal  character,  and  priding  themselves  upon 
having  the  “  marriage  lines  ”  always  ready  for  immediate 
inspection.  When,  therefore,  the  mysterious  lodger  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  she  was  not  good,  she  was  understood 
to  be  bad  indeed,  all  sorts  of  crimes  being  in  turn  im¬ 
puted  to  her.  Had  she  been  more  communicative,  many 
a  rough,  kindly  heart  would  have  warmed  towards  her, 
for  they  were  as  ready  with  their  sympathy  as  their 
fists.  Indeed,  her  real  story  might  almost  have  dignified 
her  into  a  heroine  and  a  martyr  to  their  eyes,  for  it 
savoured  something  of  the  romance  set  forth  in  their 
favourite  weekly  literature. 

But  Amy  Maxwell  appealed  to  no  sympathy,  blaming 
herself  alone  for  her  suffering,  praying  only  for  forgive¬ 
ness  before  death,  and  afterwards  to  pass  from  the 
memory  of  the  living.  Nevertheless,  there  were  times 
when  her  soul  was  sustained  by  the  sympathy  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask.  As  she  crept  out  at  night  to 
carry  home  her  work,  or  to  procure  her  daily  morsel  of 
food,  she  had  once  or  twice  become  conscious  that  the 
sweet,  pure  eyes  of  a  passing  woman  were  bent  pitifully 
and  tenderly  upon  her  worn  face — eyes  that  seemed  to 
give  her  a  promise  of  the  future,  for  if  earthly  women 
could  be  tender  and  pitiful  to  a  sinner,  must  not  the 
angels  be  also  ? 

“  This  is  misery  indeed  !” 

“  Yes,  I  told  you  I  was  poor.” 


The  contrast  between  the  two  women  was  even  more 
apparent  by  daylight  than  it  had  been  before.  Edith’s 
fresh,  elegant  toilette  and  vivid  style  of  beauty  seemed 
to  reproach  the  other’s  wasted  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and 
unkempt  hair. 

“  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?” 

Edith  glanced  at  the  dust  made  so  apparent  by  the 
sun,  which  seemed  to  look  through  the  curtainless  window 
at  the  miserable  scene  with  a  stare  as  pitiless  as  her 
own. 

“  No,  I  am  not  tired,  and  I  must  not  stay  long.” 
Then  she  at  once  commenced  business.  “  I  come  to 
you  in  behalf  of  Winifred  Burton,  to  ask  if  she  may 
depend  upon  your  assertion  that  she  shall  never  be  made 
unhappy  by  you.  If  you  do  not  feel  sure  of  yourself, 
it  will  be  kinder  to  say  so  at  once.” 

“  I  will  never  injure  her.  I  told  you  so  before.  Are 
you  really  her  friend  ?”  she  asked,  once  more  feeling 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  Edith  was  indeed  acting  in 
Winifred’s  behalf,  and,  if  she  meant  to  be  friendly, 
whether  she  was  doing  a  kindness  in  the  right  way.  A 
picture  presented  itself  to  her  eyes  of  a  village  school¬ 
room,  its  windows  framed  with  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
and  the  sun  shining  in  upon  a  text  on  the  walls,  “  Do 
not  evil  that  good  may  come.”  Though  she  herself 
shrank  from  being  the  disturbing  influence,  she  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  best  for  Winifred  Burton  to 
live  with  another  woman’s  husband.  But  she  did  not 
express  her  thought  more  fully ;  she  had  not  sufficient 
self-respect  to  trust  to  her  own  instincts. 

“  Certainly  I  am  her  friend,”  said  Edith.  “  So  much 
so,  that  upon  your  giving  me  a  solemn  promise  never  to 
divulge  the  truth,  I  intend  to  allow  you  a  small  weekly 
income  out  of  my  own  slender  means.” 

“  And — and  you  think  it  is  best  for  her  ?” 

“  Why  should  I  do  this  if  I  did  not  ?” 

It  certainly  sounded  like  friendship — the  most  disin¬ 
terested.  And  yet  she  could  not  quite  understand  it 
coming  from  the  woman  before  her.  Edith  Boyne  did 
not  give  the  impression  of  being  capable  of  any  noble 
sacrifice  either  in  friendship  or  love. 

“  How  much  will  keep  you  from  want  ?” 

“  I  don’t  like  taking  money  from  you,”  she  wailed 
out.  “  I  would  not,  indeed  I  would  not,  if  I  were  able 
to  work  !  Yet  I  know  he  would  not  have  me  starve, 
though  I  have  wronged  him.  He  used  to  be  generous 
and  pitiful.” 

“  You  shall  not  starve.  Collect  yourself;  tell  me 
what  sum  will  suffice  for  your  support,  and  I  will  see 
that  it  is  forwarded  regularly  to  you.  If  you  get  up 
your  strength  you  will  be  able  to  work  a  little,  perhaps, 
by-and-by.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  try,”  replied  the  woman,  a  faint  colour 
slowly  mounting  to  her  faded  cheeks.  “  I  will  only  take 
from  you  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  starving ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  earn  a  little  again  I  will.  I  would 
rather  work.  I  have  been  so  utterly  cast  down.  But  I 
begin  to  feel  there  may  be  some  hope  even  for  such  as 
me.  I  do  not  love  evil,  indeed  I  do  not.”  And  she 
advanced  timidly  towards  the  other  with  imploring  eyes 
and  hands  half  stretched  out,  as  if  in  spite  of  herself 
her  soul  thirsted  for  some  word  or  look  of  pity. 
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But  Edith  could  not  forget  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  them,  though  she  tried  to  keep  the  expression 
out  of  her  eyes.  Drawing  coldly  back,  she  said  in 
a  cold,  business-like  tone — “  I  have  no  time  to  spare, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what  sum  you 
think  you  can  live  upon  weekly  r” 

“  No  ;  let  it  be  what  you  please,”  humbly  replied  the 
other,  shrinking  back  towards  the  window  again.  “  I 
— I — can  do  with  very  little.” 

“  Ten  shillings  a  week?” 

“  Oh,  no,  it  is  too  much  ;  six  or  seven  will  be  enough 
— ample.” 

“  Then  we  will  say  eight.  Four  times  eight,  thirty- 
two.  Here  is  your  first  month’s  allowance,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  receiving  the  next  remittance  this  day 
four  weeks,  and  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  if  I  find  that 
you  keep  your  word  with  respect  to  being  quite  silent. 
But  there’s  one  thing — you  ought  not  to  call  yourself 
Mrs.  Maxwell — it  might - " 

“  Oh,  let  me  keep  the  name  !  He  is  never  likely  to 
hear  of  me  here.  I  will  promise  to  call  myself  some¬ 
thing  else  if  I  should  ever  be  near  them,  but  that  is  not 
likely.” 

No,  it  was  not  likely — very  unlikely  that  she  would 
be  anywhere  in  this  world  a  few  months  hence. 

“  Very  well,  do  as  you  please,  so  that  you  arc  care¬ 
ful.  You  may  depend  upon  me  to  forward  the  money 
regularly.” 

“  How - !”  Amy  Maxwell  was  angry  with  her¬ 

self  for  not  being  able  to  finish  the  sentence  with 
“good  you  are,”  but  an  hysterical  sob  prevented  her, 
and  when  she  took  her  hands  from  before  her  face  she 
found  the  money  lying  upon  the  box  and  her  visitor 
gone. 

Edith  Boyne  was  perhaps  glad  to  escape  without 
further  words. 

But  she  was  not  to  come  off  quite  so  easily  as  she 
hoped.  Daintily  picking  her  way  down  the  dirty  stairs, 
and  carefully  preserving  her  skirts  from  contact  with 
them,  she  came  upon  a  group  of  children  playing  with 
a  rag  doll  on  the  second  landing. 

“  Now  then  let’s  put  baby  to  bed,  and  play  at  father 
coming  home  drunk  and  fighting  with  mother.  You  be 
father,  Billy,  a-swearing  a  good-un,  and  Sally  be  mother 
a-hollering  murder,  and  we'll  be  the  people  come  to 
look.” 


“  Get  out  of  the  way,”  said  Edith,  superciliously 
pushing  one  aside  with  her  parasol. 

“  Who  are  you  a-telling  to  get  out  of  the  way,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?”  exclaimed  a  big  woman,  bounc¬ 
ing  out  of  a  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  partly  open, 
and  planting  herself  before  Edith  with  fiery  eyes, 
arms  akimbo,  and  fingers  twitching  ominously.  “  You 
are  a  fine  madam,  you  are !  You  can’t  touch  children 
with  your  hands,  I  s’pose  ?  Ah,  you  may  look  !  I  aint 
afraid  of  such  as  you  !  It’s  all  very  well  for  you  now, 
painted  and  bedizened  out  as  no  honest  woman  would  want 
to  be.  But  that  won’t  last  long,  my  lady;  your  pride  will 
be  taken  out  of  you  as  hern  upstairs  has  been.  Get  along, 
do.  You  aint  fit  to  touch  a  honest  woman’s  children.” 

It  must  have  been  only  a  polite  sarcasm  about  getting 
along,  since  she  stood  blocking  up  the  way. 

“  What’s  up,  Mrs,  Rodgers,  mam  ?”  inquired  another 
lady  of  the  same  kind,  emerging  from  an  opposite  door¬ 
way,  and  forgetting  a  little  difference  that  remained  un¬ 
settled  between  herself  and  her  neighbour  in  this  fresh 
excitement. 

“  Why  this  hussy  a-pushing  and  thumping  the  chil¬ 
dren  because  they  didn’t  get  out  of  her  way  quick 
enough.  That’s  for  your  finery  !” 

“  Th.at  ”  was  snatching  the  offending  parasol,  snap¬ 
ping  it  in  two,  and  throwing  it  back  to  its  owner. 

“  And  now  you  march,  my  lady,  or  else  that  bonnet 
will  soon  be  spoiled,  I  can  tell  you.  Such  as  you’s  got 
no  business  out  by  daylight !” 

As  this  time  the  woman  slightly  made  way,  Edith  did 
march  with  a  very  quick  step  until  she  gained  the  street, 
the  colour  in  her  face  not  quite  so  artistically  confined 
to  her  cheeks  as  usual.  In  her  haste  she  had  left  her 
parasol  where  the  woman  had  thrown  it.  But  a  head 
was  thrust  out  of  an  upper  window  and  the  broken 
pieces  tossed  out  to  her,  with  the  parting  reminder  that 
“  the  second  floor  wasn’t  a  thief,  let  the  attics  be  what 
they  might.” 

Edith  thought  it  wisest  to  pick  up  the  fragments  and 
hasten  away,  without  so  much  as  a  look  towards  her 
assailant,  though  she  was  absolutely  shaking  with  rage. 
But  she  soon  recovered  her  equanimity  as  she  walked 
on.  “It  is  only  a  n.atural  consequence  of  my  seeming  to 
be  the  friend  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Maxwell,”  she 
thought.  “  I  must  avoid  visiting  her  again.  It  will  be 
easy  enough  to  transact  the  rest  of  the  business  by  letter.” 
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MY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  “REGENERATOR.” 

UDDLECOMBE  was  a  thoroughly  English  country 
town.  Situated  between  four  and  five  miles  from  a 
milway-station,  it  slumbered  serenely  from  the  first  day  of 
January  tothelast  day  of  the  following  December.  It  prided 
itself,  indeed,  upon  its  old-fashioned  ways,  and  derided  the 
new-fangled  notions  that  passed  current  in  less  favoured 
spots.  The  Puddlecombe  of  my  time  was  the  Puddle- 
combe  that  walked  out  of  Noah’s  Ark  immediately  after 
the  unicorn  and  alongside  of  the  phoenix.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  regard  to  the  unities.  It  had  only  one  church, 
and  that  never  half-filled  ;  only  one  chapel,  and  that  with 
never  a  seat  to  spare  ;  only  one  hotel,  and  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  house,  frequented  solely  by  farmers  ;  only  one 
tavern,  and  that  empty  all  the  day  ;  only  one  beerhouse, 
and  that  full  all  night  -,  only  one  fire-engine,  and  that 
wouldn’t  work  ;  only  one  newspaper,  and  that  once  a 
week  ;  only  one  pump,  and  that  went  dry  in  June  and 
remained  dry  till  November  ;  only  one  police-station,  in 
which  quite  little  boys  alone  were  ever  locked  up,  and 
those  chiefly  to  oblige  their  mothers  ;  only  one  grammar- 
school,  at  which  nothing  was  taught,  but  a  good  many 
boys  were  flogged ;  only  one  ladies’  school,  with  one 
jangling  piano,  in  which  all  languages,  sciences,  arts,  and 
accomplishments  were  taught  by  one  elderly  spinster, 
born  and  bred  in  that  very  house  only  one  rector,  one 
curate,  one  dissenting  minister,  one  schoolmaster,  one 
usher,  one  doctor,  who  was  likewise  the  apothecary,  one 
half-pay  captain,  one  retired  haberdasher,  and  one  idiot, 
who  was  also  the  sole  occupant  of  the  High-street,  ex¬ 
cept  at  9  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  4  p.m.,  at  which  hours  half 
an  omnibus  started  for  the  railway-station. 

Mr.  Fowler,  senior,  was  a  little  old  man,  with  keen 
grey  eyes  and  shaggy  eyebrows.  His  actual  business 
was  that  of  stationer,  musicseller,  and  dealer  in  fancy 
articles.  In  his  shop  you  were  certain  to  find  every¬ 
thing  that  was  much  in  vogue  in  London,  and  not  more 
,  than  three  years  afterwards,  which  obtained  for  him,  at 
convivial  meetings,  the  designation  of  “  our  enterprising 
fellow-townsman.”  The  Weekly  Regenerator  had  been  an 
after-thought.  When  the  railway  was  first  talked  about 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  it  close  up  to  the  town  ;  but 
Mr.  Fowler  and  his  fellow-tradesmen  sagaciously  dis¬ 
covered  that  facility  of  communication  is  fatal  to  mono¬ 
polies.  If  Puddlecombe  were  thrown  open  to  every 
Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry  who  chose  to  establish  himself 
in  its  peaceful  streets,  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to 
take  things  easy.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  too,  would 
acquireadesiretoseetheworld,and mighteven  insist  upon 
visiting  the  Tunnel,  the  Tower,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  least  every  second  year.  This  last  consideration  bound 
together  the  male  population  of  Puddlecombe  more  firmly 
than  the  most  solemn  oath  would  have  done,  and  the 


female  population  had  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  im¬ 
plicit  obedience,  and  the  wholesome  belief  that  there 
might  be  many  larger  towns  in  the  world,  but  there  was 
only  one  Puddlecombe. 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  convened  to  oppose  the 
defilement  of  their  beautiful  and  tranquil  town  by  the 
uproar  of  drunken  navvies,  the  subsequent  clatter  and 
scream  of  the  train,  and  the  introduction  of  strange  gods. 
It  was  there  universally  resolved  that  this  innovation  was 
“  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,”  that  railways  were  an 
invention  of  the  Jesuits,  and  therefore  of  the  Evil  One, 
that  Puddlecombe’s  sun  would  set  for  ever  if  the  refuse 
of  the  outer  world  were  shot  into  its  hallowed  precincts, 
that  the  British  Constitcction  was  in  danger,  that  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  had  made  England  the 
first  gem  of  the  sea,  would  be  jeopardised,  and,  finally, 
that  every  lawful  means  should  be  essayed  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  iron  monster — fit  emblem  of  that  Old 
Serpent,  the  Enemy  of  Mankind.  As  a  sort  of  corollary 
to  these  resolutions  “  our  enterprising  tradesman”  was 
encouraged  to  establish  a  “  local  organ  ’’for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  insidious  enmity  of  neighbouring 
towns,  jealous  of  Puddlecombe’s  prosperity,  envious  of 
Puddlecombe’s  happiness,  covetous  of  Puddlecombe’s 
wealth.  Mr.  Fowler  was  in  the“  hands  of  the  meeting.” 
He  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life — ay,  more,  to  spend 
the  last  shilling  he  had  in  his  till — in  the  service  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  a  Puddlecombite,  heart  and  soul. 
He  was  proud  of  his  birthplace,  and  scorned  to  sell  it 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  If,  therefore,  his  fellow-townsmen 
called  upon  him  to  bring  forth  a  palladium,  to  extend  the 
eagle  (query,  aegis  .?)  of  the  press  over  their  loved  homes 
and  hearths,  old  Nathaniel  Fowler  would  not  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  in  defence  of  those  liberties  which  his 
forefathers  had  won  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from 
bloody  King  John  and  his  bloodier  Queen  Mary. 

Tremendous  applause  greeted  this  eloquent  peroration, 
and  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  for  Puddle¬ 
combe,  the  W vekly  Regenerator  sprang  into  being  armed 
cap-u-pie,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  All  this 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Fowler  himself,  who  kindly  read  to 
me  his  speech  as  he  took  it  down  afterwards,  slightly 
revised,  augmented,  and  coloured.  The  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  that  “  organ,”  he  continued,  had  been  little 
short  of  miraculous.  It  needed  only  two  articles — the 
most  powerful,  perhaps,  that  he  had  ever  written — to 
drive  the  hated  line  to  its  present  track.  Since  then  it 
had  more  than  once  fallen  to  his  lot,  simple  as  he  sat 
there,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  disputed  election  by  hurling 
the  sword  of  Brennus  into  the  winning  scale,  and  lo ! 
the  other,  mounting  aloft,  kicked  the  beam. 

“  You’ll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Markham,”  continued  the 
old  man,  “if  I  speak  to  you  frankly.  I  dare  say  you 
have  remarked  that  I  always  touched  up  your  articles, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  why  ;  your  dough,”  which  he  pro- 
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nounccd  as  duff,  “is  well  enough,  but  you  don’t  stick 
in  enough  plums  for  the  Puddlecombe  public.” 

“  I  am  not  certain  that  I  quite  understand  you,”  I 
said. 

“Well,  what  I  mean  is  this  :  your  English  is  all  right 
— there  aint  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  that,  if  it 
were  only  a  little  warmer  like — but  you  don’t  put  in  any 
bits  of  poetry,  and  you  never  allude  to  the  ancient  gods 
and  goddesses  and  all  that.  You  won’t  mind  my  asking 
you  whose  style  you  imitate  ?” 

“  Upon  mv  word,  Mr.  Fowler,  I  answered,  laughing, 
“  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  never  yet  thought  about  my 
style.  I  never  write  till  I  have  well  thought  out  my 
subject,  and  then  I  let  my  pen  take  its  own  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  main  point  is  to  have  in  one’s  own 
mind  a  perfect  image  of  the  matter  one  purposes  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  the  simplest  diction  is  usually  the  clearest.” 

“  Ah,  my  good  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head,  “  that’s  all  very  well  for  an  educated  public,  but 
it  won’t  do  down  here.  If  you  expect  to  be  understood 
by  our  subscribers,  you  will  have  to  write  in  mono¬ 
syllables.  What  they  like  is  something  they  don't  under¬ 
stand.  The  less  clear  your  own  ideas,  the  more  involved 
your  language,  the  better  pleased  will  they  be.  Bits  of 
poetry  they  will  have  at  any  price.  It  don’t  signify 
about  its  being  appropriate  so  long  as  it  rhymes,  and 
they  prefer  shortish  lines,  or  else  a  verse  from  a  popular 
song  or  hymn.  Then  there  are  certain  phrases  you 
must  always  use.  A  medical  man  is  ‘  a  son  of  .dilscu- 
lapius,’  or  ‘a  disciple  of  Galen,’ just  as  a  soldier  is  a 
‘  son  of  Mars.’  Fire  you  must  please  remember  is  only 
known  as  ‘  the  devouring  element,’  which  ‘  leaps  up,’ 
and  with  ‘  forked  tongue  licks  up  ’  stone,  wood,  and  iron. 
Lawyers,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  are  ‘  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  ;’  but  you  will  find  a  collection  of  these 
indispensable  phrases  in  this  little  book,  which  I  have 
compiled  from  time  to  time  for  my  own  guidance.” 

I  accepted  the  proffered  manuscript  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  opening  it  at  a  venture  alighted  upon  a 
long  series  of  illustrations  beginning  with  Bruce  and  the 
spider.  In  some  instances  these  were  elaborately  worked 
out  to  the  length  of  a  quarter  or  one-third  of  a  column 
of  the  Regenerator.  In  reply  to  a  remark  I  made  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Fowler  observed — 

“These  are  what  I  call  my  ‘hop,  step,  and  jump’ 
illustrations.  They  will  do  for  the  commencement  of 
almost  any  leading  article.  In  fact,  it’s  about  all  that 
our  subscribers  care  to  read — it’s  quite  all  they  ever 
remember,  confound  them  !  I  once  used  the  same  ‘  hop, 
step,  and  jump  ’  twice  within  six  months,  and  dash  it ! 
if  the  very  butcher  over  the  way  didn’t  tell  me  he  had 
seen  it  before  somewhere.  Since  then  I  have  marked 
against  each,  as  you  will  see,  the  date  when  it  was  last 
on  duty.” 

“  Have  you  many  books  of  reference  I  inquired. 

“  As  many  as  you’ll  ever  want.  Let  me  see,  there’s 
Butler’s  Modern  Atlas,  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary, 
Llaydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Hamilton’s  Gazetteer,  two 
books  of  quotations,  and  ail  Maunder ’s  works — and  a 
very  compact  little  library  it  is.” 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  very  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Puddlecombe 


public.  Being  profoundly  ignorant  of  politics,  I  expe¬ 
rienced  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  being  obscure, 
mysterious,  and  wordy.  Local  questions,  again,  bored 
me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  obliged  to  seek  com¬ 
pensation  in  a  perfervid  diction,  vehemence  supplying 
the  place  of  accuracy,  and  abuse,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule 
covering  the  absence  of  argument.  Only  once  did  I 
make  a  mistake,  and  that  was  in  admitting  that  the 
French  manage  some  things  better  than  we  do.  This 
unfortunate  slip  had  very  nearly  cost  me  my  post.  So 
numerous  and  so  wrathful  were  the  remonstrances  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  proprietor,  that  the  old  man  took  fright, 
and  warned  me  that  another  such  an  escapade  would 
bring  about  our  separation.  Fortunately,  an  opportunity 
for  redeeming  my  character  as  an  unprejudiced  Briton 
and  a  patriot  soon  presented  itself,  and  I  improved  it  to 
the  utmost. 

The  occasion  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Cobden’s  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  France,  against  which  I  inveighed  in 
a  style  of  declamation  that  carrie'd  Puddlecombe  by 
storm.  Glaucus  exchanging  armour  with  Diomede 
naturally  constituted  my  “  hop,  step,  and  jump.”  Start¬ 
ing  from  that  point  of  departure  I  overwhelmed  with 
bitter  irony  and  scorn  the  proposition  to  barter  the  coal 
and  iron  of  Old  England — the  sinews  of  our  loved 
native  land — for  the  sour  wines  of  Bordeaux.  I  com¬ 
pared  the  sturdy,  stalwart  English  yeoman  with  the 
lantern-jawed,  lath-and-plaster  peasants  of  France,  and 
asked  to  what  was  the  difference  to  be  imputed.  Could 
any  sane  man  hesitate  to  answer  that  it  was  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  fact  that  the  one  was  nourished  on  whole¬ 
some  malt  liquor,  while  the  other  was  drenched  in  a 
miserable  decoction  of  grape-skins,  hardly  fit  to  make 
vinegar  ?  Let  Britons,  I  continued,  remain  faithful  to 
the  eighth  champion  of  Christendom,  bold  Sir  John 
Barleycorn,  their  country’s  pride,  and  then  they  might 
safely  defy  the  devil  and  his  works,  Mr.  Cobden,  the 
Pope,  and  thin  claret.  And  was  it  for  this  vile  trash 
that  we  were  asked  to  hand  over  our  coal  and  our  iron  ? 
What  next,  and  next  ?  Perhaps  they  would  offer  us 
Boulogne  in  exchange  for  Newcastle,  and  the  Palais 
Royal  for  Lanarkshire  and  Lancashire.  No ;  when 
Britons  thirsted  for  the  wines  of  France,  they  would 
win  them  sword  in  hand,  as  did  their  forefathers  “  in 
the  brave  days  of  old.”  Peace,  it  was  said,  had  its 
victories,  but  what  sort  of  figure  did  they  make  on  the 
roll  of  Fame  beside  the  glorious  names  of  Crecy, 
Poitiers,  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  Trafalgar,  immortal 
Waterloo  ? 

This  inflated  rhetoric  procured  me  the  ovation  of  a 
public  dinner  and  the  surname  of  “  the  Puddlecombe 
Macaulay.”  _ 

CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  THE  MESHES. 

EARLY  a  year  had  melted  away  after  my  induction 
into  the  editorial  chair,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  pierced  through  even  my  selfish  stoicism,  and 
materially  affected  my  subsequent  career.  My  stanch 
friend  and  promising  pupil,  Edward  Fowler,  hid  an 
unfortunate,  and  to  me  unaccountable,  predilection  for 
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boating  excursions,  especially  with  “  a  snoring  breeze 
and  the  white  waves  heaving  high.”  He  was  for  ever 
plaguing  me  to  accompany  him,  as  if  I  could  find  any 
pleasure  in  transferring  my  dinner  to  the  fishes,  or  in 
imperilling  a  life  that  had  become  inexpressibly  dear  to 
me.  After  my  departure  from  Southampton  he  had 
become  more  than  ever  addicted  to  this  suicidal  pastime, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  the  boat  went  stagger¬ 
ing  through  the  broken  sea,  flinging  on  high  the  foam, 
and  leaning  over  as  if  to  see  how  far  it  could  go  with¬ 
out  capsizing.  One  wild  and  gusty  afternoon  poor 
Edward  stood  out  towards  Ryde  with  only  a  lad  of 
fourteen  to  assist  him,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
The  boat  was  found  keel  upwards,  with  the  boy 
entangled  in  the  sheets,  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
body  of  my  too  venturesome  friend  was  cast  up  a  little 
below  Cowes. 

The  old  man  never  held  up  his  head  after  that  crush¬ 
ing  blow.  Edward  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  His  rapid 
rise  in  the  office,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  directors,  had  inspired  his  father  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  ultimate  success  and 
distinction.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  perceptibly 
breaking  up.  He  had  even  ceased  to  take  much  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  Regenerator,  partly  attributable, 
perhaps,  to  the  perfect  confidence  he  reposed  in  my 
judgment  after  the  Puddlecombe  Macaulay  demonstra¬ 
tion.  But  after  his  son’s  death  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  us 
in  our  evening  rambles  into  the  country.  The  sympathy 
of  his  fellow-townsmen  caused  him  the  greatest  anguish. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  begged  his  friends  never  to  allude 
to  his  irreparable  loss,  but  address  him  cheerfully  on 
indifferent  topics  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  All  that 
I  gained  by  my  advice  was  a  character  for  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  and  indelicacy,  and  the  dull  creatures  persisted  in 
torturing  the  bereaved  parent  with  their  doleful  counte¬ 
nances,  and  still  worse  by  offering  him  commonplace 
consolation. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  “  we.”  “  We”  consisted  of 
Susan  Fowler  and  myself.  When  one  says  Susan,  one 
personifies  the  idea  of  gentleness,  unselfishness,  meek¬ 
ness,  of  a  natural  talent  for  nursing,  and  a  general  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  heart  over  brain.  Susan  Fowler  was  all 
that,  and,  moreover,  a  maiden  pleasant  to  behold.  She 
belonged,  indeed,  to  the  rustic  order  of  beauty,  robust, 
warm-coloured,  the  very  picture  of  health  and  good- 
humour.  Her  features  were  common  enough  taken 
separately,  but  they  harmonised  so  well  together,  and 
were  so  brightly  illumined  by  the  kindly  expression  that 
gleamed  from  her  limpid  eyes,  that  no  one  could  help 
looking  at  her  a  second  time,  or  refrain  from  smiling  in 
doing  so. 

As  the  old  man,  pitying  my  loneliness,  had  consented 
to  receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  in  consideration 
of  the  deduction  of  50  a  year  from  my  salary,  his 
daughter  and  I  were  necessarily  thrown  constantly  into 
one  another’s  society.  Without  appearing  conscious  of  my 
infirmity,  she  was  ever  imagining  devices  for  my  greater 
ease  and  comfort.  Whenever  I  chanced  to  be  confined 
to  my  bed  by  paroxysms  of  pain,  she  would  boldly  and 
honestly  come  into  my  room,  see  for  herself  that  I  had 


everything  I  wanted,  and  would  even  sit  by  the  fire 
talking  or  reading  to  me.  No  thought  of  love  or  marriage 
ever  entered  the  head  of  either  of  us — certainly  not  into 
mine.  Indeed,  for  my  part  I  had  had  enough  of  matri¬ 
mony.  It  had  not  proved  a  “  lucky  bag”  to  me,  and  I 
was  not  disposed  to  thrust  my  hand  in  for  another  ven¬ 
ture.  Nor  was  there  any  particular  temptation  in  this 
instance.  Matrimony  would  only  increase  my  respon¬ 
sibilities  without  promoting  my  comfort.  I  had  every¬ 
thing  a  man  of  my  age  could  reasonably  desire.  No 
man  can  live  for  hall  a  century  with  impunity,  and  no 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  had  been 
accorded  to  myself.  But,  on  the  whole — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  my  bent  frame  and  the  occasional  racking  of 
lumbago — I  had  not  much  to  complain  of  so  far  as 
Dame  Nature  was  concerned. 

As  for  Susan,  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  rather  nice 
old  gentleman,  well  read,  well  informed,  full  of  travel¬ 
lers’  tales,  and  just  then  indispensable  to  her  fiuher. 
Though  a  very  affectionate  damsel,  she  was  not  troubled 
with  much  passion.  Her  affection  was  active,  but  not 
demonstrative.  She  was  capable  of  any  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  duty,  and  would  have  gone  through  any  amount 
of  fatigue,  annoyance,  and  suffering  for  her  father’s  sake. 
It  was  beautiful  to  watch  her  tender  solicitude  on  behalf 
of  the  old  man.  His  every  wish  was  anticipated,  and 
the  reward  she  prized  above  all  others  was  his  grateful 
smile,  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a  half-whispered  bene¬ 
diction —  “Thank  you,  Susan.  God  bless  you,  my  child  !” 

One  evening  she  and  I  were  earnestly  engaged  in  con¬ 
testing  a  game  of  chess,  while  her  father  seemed  to  be 
slumbering  in  his  easy  chair.  He  had  been  watching 
us,  however,  through  his  half-closed  eyes.  At  length, 
when  victory  had  declared  for  me,  he  opened  them  and 
said — 

“  Susan,  when  is  your  birthday  ?” 

She  slightly  blushed  as  she  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
me,  and  replied,  half-laughing,  half-crying — 

“  To-day,  papa.” 

“Ay,  I  thought  it  was  about  this  time.  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  give  you,  my  child.  All  that  I  have  I  made 
over  to  you  yesterday  by  deed  of  gift,  and  your  poor  old 
father’s  grateful  love  you  have  always  had.” 

She  rose,  and,  bending  over  him,  kissed  him  lovingly 
on  the  forehead.  Fancying  myself  one  too  many,  I  got 
up  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  was  making  for  the  door, 
when  the  old  man  stopped  me. 

“  Don’t  go  away,  Markham — at  least,  not  on  our 
account.  You  were  poor  Edward’s  friend  and  adviser, 
and  since  his  death  I  have  come  to  look  upon  you  as  one 
of  the  family.  It  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  me  if 
Sue  and  you  could  hit  it  off  together.  Can  it  not  be  ?” 

“  Oh,  papa  !”  exclaimed  Susan,  turning  away  to  hide 
her  confusion. 

My  first  feeling  was  that  of  annoyance.  Twice  already 
had  I  been  entrapped  into  matrimony,  and  now  I  was 
again  in  danger  of  being  tied  up,  whether  I  would  or 
not.  A  wiser  thought  almost  simultaneously  presented 
itself.  If  the  old  man  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  marry¬ 
ing  his  daughter,  he  would  do  so  to  somebody  or  other, 
and  the  consequences  might  be  disastrous  to  myself.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  lose  an  excellent  nurse — that 
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was  unquestionable ;  and  secondly,  I  should  probably 
lose  my  situation,  as  Mr.  Fowler  would  scarcely  keep 
on  an  assistant  who  had  declined  to  catch  his  daughter 
when  she  was  flung  at  his  head,  or,  at  lea'>t,  into  his 
arms.  A  prudent  and  modest  reply,  therefore,  suggested 
itself. 

“  Were  I  to  consult  my  own  happiness,  Mr.  Fowler,” 

I  said,  “  I  should  certainly  entreat  your  daughter  to  lend 
a  patient  ear  to  your  flattering  suggestion.  I  should 
indeed  be  a  dolt  not  to  recognise  and  appreciate  her 
gentle  disposition  and  truly  estimable  character,  rendered 
all  the  more  interesting  by  being  allied  to  personal  charms 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  dare  not 
ask  Miss  Fowler  to  share  my  lot.  See  how  helpless  I 
already  am  at  times,  and  besides,  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
her  father.” 

“  I  am  thirty  to-day,  Mr.  Markham,”  she  said,  with 
a  naivete  that  sorely  tested  my  gravity. 

Suppressing  a  smile,  I  continued — 

“  Miss  Fowler  will  always  find  in  me  a  faithful  and 
devoted  friend.  She  may  command  me  at  all  times,  but 
it  would  be  gross  selfishness  on  my  part  to  ask  her  to 
become  an  old  man’s  wife.” 

“  I  don’t  consider  you  an  old  man,  Mr.  Markham,” 
she  again  remarked,  with  crushing  simplicity  and  straight¬ 
forwardness.  “lam  not  partial  to  young  men.” 

“  After  that,  Markham,”  said  her  father,  “  I  think 
you  may  put  your  scruples  in  your  pocket,  at  least,  if 
you  have  no  other  reason  for  drawing  off.  Thank 
heaven,  old  Nat  Fowler  don’t  need  to  go  about  begging 
for  a  son-in-law.” 

“Well,  Susan,”  I  rejoined,  “  if  you  would  rather  be 
an  old  man’s  darling  than  a  young  man’s  slave,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  strive  to  do  to 
insure  your  happiness.” 

Extricating  myself  from  my  well-cushioned  chair,  I 
crossed  over  to  my  intended,  and  sealed  our  betrothal 
with  a  chaste  salute,  to  which  the  lady  frankly  responded, 
and  then,  with  an  impulsiveness  that  somewhat  startled 
while  it  pleased  me,  threw  her  arms  round  her  father’s 
neck  and  wept  in  good  earnest. 

“  I  will  never  leave  you,  papa,”  she  said — “  never. 
You  will  not  ask  me,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Ma — John,”  correcting  herself  with  a  slight  blush 
and  a  little  hysterical  laugh,  “  would  you  ?” 

**  My  dear  Susan,”  I  replied,  “  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
do  anything  disagreeable  to  yourself.  I  should  indeed 
be  grieved  and  disappointed  if  anything  could  induce 
you  to  leave  your  father  in  loneliness  and  uncared  for.” 

“  You  are  a  dear  good  creature,”  she  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  time  bestowing  upon  me  a  kiss  of  a  dreadfully 
filial  quality. 

“  You  have  made  me  very  happy,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  but  you  must  now  do  something  more.  My  sands 
are  nearly  run  out — do  not  cry,  my  child — death  is 
nothing — a  temporary  separation,  nothing  more.  As  I 
now  go  to  rejoin  your  sainted  mother  and  our  dear 
Edward,  so  in  the  fulness  of  time  will  you  and  John 
come  to  me,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  together,  without 
change,  without  end.  But  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  to  both  of  you.  I  may  be  called  away  any  day,  in 
all  probability  very  soon  and  very  suddenly.  If  you  do 


not  marry  before  my  death,  you  cannot  do  so  m  common 
decency  for  some  months  afterwards,  and  you  cannot  go 
on  living  together  in  the  same  house.  Besides,  what  is 
the  use  of  delay  ?  You  know  each  other  now  as  well 
as  you  ever  will  do  until  you  become  one  in  name,  inte¬ 
rests,  and  feelings.  You  don’t  need  to  make  any  grand 
preparations,  I  fancy  ?  Well,  then,  let  me  fix  the  day. 
You  consent  ?  Very  good.  I  fix  this  day  week.” 

Susan  kissed  her  father,  and  meekly  promised  to  do 
whatever  we  wished,  after  which  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  press  my  future  father-in-law’s  hand,  and  thank  him 
for  the  priceless  gift  he  had  bestowed  upon  me.  For 
all  that  I  was  in  a  boiling  rage  with  him,  with  Susan, 
and  with  myself.  What  an  idiot  he  was  to  go  on 
moping  about  his  son,  from  whom,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  he  was  only  temporarily  separated ! 
Why  on  earth  could  he  not  let  well  alone  ?  We  were 
very  well  as  we  were.  I  was  quite  willing  and  con¬ 
tented  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  to  the  end  of  my 
working  days,  by  which  time  I  hoped  to  have  saved  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  And  now  here  was  all  the  bothe¬ 
ration  of  another  wedding  to  go  through,  with  no  end 
of  risks  and  uncertainties  in  its  wake.  However,  I  was 
in  for  it  once  more,  and  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

It  was  not  such  a  very  bad  job  after  all.  We  were 
married  as  quietly  as  possible,  though  the  church,  of 
course,  was  for  once  crowded  in  every  part.  All  sorts 
of  presents,  too,  poured  in  upon  us,  though  “  friend¬ 
ship’s  offerings  ”  did  not  on  this  occasion  adopt  a  gold 
and  silver  symbolism.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
“  in  kind,”  and  therefore  of  limited  utility.  The 
butcher  sent  a  saddle  of  Southdown  mutton,  decorated 
with  favours,  “with  Mr.  Bowles’s  kind  compliments 
and  good  wishes.”  The  tailor,  oddly  enough,  presented 
us  with  a  monstrous  goose,  “  with  Mr.  Hodge’s  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.” 
The  milliner,  an  ancient  spinster,  “  submitted  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.’s  kind  acceptance  ”  a  bassinet,  lined  and 
trimmed,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  pinned  to  the  pillow 
bearing  this  anti-Malthusian  mandate : — “  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.’’ — Gen.  i.  28.  The  doctor’s  wife  brought 
over  a  copy  of  Eliza  Acton’s  Cookery-Book,  all  the  more 
valuable,  she  said,  as  belonging  to  the  first  edition. 
The  rector  placed  in  my  hands  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
while  his  daughter — he  was  a  widower — asked  my  wife 
to  read  and  love  “for  her  sake”  Mr.  Martin  Tapper’s 
Proverbial  Philosophy.  Many  other  such  gifts,  betoken¬ 
ing  the  good-will  and  out-of-the-world  simplicity  of  our 
worthy  neighbours,  filled  our  larder  and  lumbered  our 
table,  drawing  smiles  from  the  old  man,  and  from  Susan 
little  exclamations  of  “  How  pretty  !”  “  How  kind  !” 
“  How  thoughtful !”  “  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
that  we  live  in  Puddlecombe  !” 

The  saddle  was  tender  and  savoury,  the  goose  was  a 
gander  and  tough,  the  bassinet  I  stowed  away  in  one  of 
the  attics,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Alan  I  squeezed  into  a 
corner  of  the  top  shelf  upside  down,  and  I  wished  Pud¬ 
dlecombe  at — well,  anywhere,  provided  I  were  well 
out  of  it.  However,  this  time,  thought  I,  I  have  got  a 
domestic  wife,  and  one  who  will  look  after  my  comforts 
before  she  thinks  of  her  own,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to 
read  Mr.  Tupper’s  prosy  poetry  and  priggish  precepts. 
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WOMEN’S  WORK  IN  WAR-TI1\IE. 


QINCE  langiinp;efirst  .shaped  itself  into  verse,  “Woman, 
O  War,  and  Wine  ”  have  been  the  cherished  subjects 
of  song.  A  better  meaning  than  was  dreamed  of  by 
the  poets  justifies  the  assemblage,  and  gives  it  a  real 
value  in  the  work  of  life.  Not  such  meaning,  however, 
as  the  tournament,  the  banquet,  and  the  dance  suggested 
to  the  stony-hearted  “  Queens  of  Beauty,”  who.se  smiles 
rewarded  homicide,  whose  praise  inspired  the  minstrels, 
and  whose  untidiness  of  house  and  person  acclimatised  the 
leprosy  and  plague  in  ll'^estern  Eus'ope. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  generation  to  discover 
the  true  relation  of  the  three  great  objects  of  poetic  rap¬ 
ture,  and  the  discovery  may  fairly  rank  among  the  noblest 
of  the  century.  Still  at  no  time  has  woman  been  wholly 
unmindful  of  the  sacerdoce  of  succour  and  consolation 
conferred  on  her  by  the  imposition  of  Nature’s  own 
hand.  In  all  ages  she  has  waded  through  the  blood 
and  filth  of  battle-fields  to  seek  her  loved  ones  in  the 
tangled  heaps  of  slaughter.  But  her  efforts  have  been 
personal  and  isolated,  for  the  most  part,  and  consequently 
of  little  avail  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  noble  sisterhoods  of  heroic  women  have 
for  long  devoted  themselves  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
miseries,  alike  in  hospital  and  camp  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  permit  such  entire  self-abnegation  as 
these  associations  demand  are  necessarily  exceptional, 
for  the  first  condition  of  the  conscientious  assumption  of 
their  arduous  duties  is  freedom  from  the  obligations 
which  form  the  nearest  cares  of  most  women,  and  furnish 
occasion  for  their  constant  ministrations.  The  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  trials  of  life,  falling  as  they  do  with  especial 
severity  on  the  better,  and  better,  probably,  because 
most  suffering,  half  of  humankind,  will  always  fill  the 
ranks  of  these  “  ministering  angels”  with  generous  spirits 
seeking  to  dedicate  their  sorrows  to  the  service  of 
affliction  ;  and  it  is  for  women  blessed  alike  with  the 
affections  and  duties  of  home,  as  mothers,  daughters, 
wives,  or  sisters,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  terrible  strain  upon  their  resources  and  powers, 
without  attempting  to  emulate  a  devotedness  to  which 
they  are  not  called  by  the  manifest  indication  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  aid  in  the  good 
work  by  showing  how  much  may  be  done,  at  small  cost 
of  time  and  trouble,  to  succour  the  victims  of  the  horrible 
war  now  ravaging  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe. 
Many  small  appliances  used  in  dressing  wounds  may  be 
easily  prepared  from  the  worn-out  materials  of  all  house¬ 
holds,  and  the  need  of  them  in  modern  war  is  boundless. 
Lint,  bandages,  compresses,  pads,  &c.,  are  consumed  to 
an  extent  no  ambulance  arrangements  can,  or  at  any  rate 
does,  supply  ;  and  by  giving  plain  directions  for  their 
preparation,  and  in  describing  their  uses  and  application, 
we  shall  hope  to  be  of  twofold  service  to  our  readers. 
"When  the  present  need  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
knowledge  and  dexterity  acquired  in  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  brave  men  will  remain  for  home  use,  and  be 


available  for  the  cuts,  scratches,  burns,  and  bruises,  not 
to  speak  of  more  serious  accidents,  common  in  all  fami¬ 
lies,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence  among  children.* 

The  wounds  received  in  battle  are  of  every  conceivable 
variety,  and  have  a  gravity  of  their  own,  arising  from 
the  generally  exhausted  condition  of  the  sufferers  when 
they  come  into  the  surgeon’s  hands.  In  the  beginning 
of  an  engagement,  the  first  wounded  may  and  do  receive 
prompt  attention,  and  such  relief  as  can  Be  rapidly  given  ; 
but  as  the  battle  proceeds  this  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  soon  even  their  removal  from  the  spot  where 
they  were  struck  down  becomes  impossible.  The  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  conceived.  Not  a  movement  of  either 
army  can  take  place  without  the  wounded  being  trampled 
on.  The  rush  of  cavalry,  the  displacement  of  artillery, 
effected  with  the  fiery  speed  of  battle,  are  horrible  to 
contemplate.  Spent  missiles  of  all  kinds  have  peculiar 
dangers  for  the  wounded.  Though  their  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture  in  some  measure  secures  them  from  the  flight  of  shell 
splinters,  it  exposes  them  in  a  double  degree  to  danger 
from  their  fall.  The  quiet  roll  of  a  .spent  round  shot 
near  the  end  of  its  course  may  inflict  appalling  injuries. 
“  However  near  to  the  end  of  its  career  a  cannon-ball 
may  be,”  says  Ur.  Uruitt  {Surgeon's  Vade  Mecum,  seventh 
edition,  p.  127),  “  it  is  still  a  most  dangerous  thing,  and 
many  a  foot  has  been  knocked  off  by  a  ball  which  the 
unlucky  patient  thought  he  could  stop  as  he  would  a 
cricket-ball.  Spent  balls  may  inflict  fatal  contusions  by 
striking  and  rolling  over  parts  after  they  have  lost  the 
velocity  required  for  penetrating  or  carrying  them  away. 
Such  injuries  were  formerly  called  ‘  wind-contusions,’ 
being  supposed  to  depend  on  the  commotion  of  the  air 
caused  by  the  passage  of  a  ball  close  to  the  part  injured, 
without  striking  it,  more  especially  as  there  may  be  no 
outward  sign  of  injury.  Yet,  although  the  skin  may  be 
intact,  still  the  parts  beneath  may  he  irreparably  di.sor- 
gani.sed,  the  muscles  pulpified,  the  bones  comminuted, 
and  large  vessels  and  nerves  torn  across.  In  less  severe 
cases  there  may  be  enormous  extravasation,  with  or 
without  fracture  of  bone,  followed  by  profu,se  and  un¬ 
healthy  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  injured  part.” 

Incised,  punctured,  and  gun-shot  wounds  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  complication  find  countless  victims  in  every 
stricken  field;  bruises, contusions,  lacerations,  burns, and 
fractures  swell  the  fearful  catalogue,  demanding  instant 
care,  and  but  too  generally  receiving  none  for  hours, 
during  which  exposure,  loss  of  blood,  thirst,  fever,  and 
more  than  all,  mental  agony,  rapidly  aggravate  slight 

•  A  simple  and  remarkably  clHcacious  application  for  cuts  and 
excoriations  is  in  common  use  among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of 
Franee,  and  deserves  to  be  gencr.illy  adopted  in  families.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  together  equal  weights  of  sound  Bordeaux  wine  (clarot) 
and  honey  till  the  mass  is  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  treacle,  when  it  is 
to  be  poured  into  any  cfmvenient  ve.ssol,  as  a  preserve  or  pickle  jar,  and 
put  by  for  use.  It  will  keep  for  years  if  properly  made,  but  if  not,  and 
mould  appear  on  the  surface,  boil  it  over  again.  To  use  it :  As  soon 
as  the  bleeding  stops,  spread  it  thickly  on  linen,  and  cover  the  wound 
completely,  securing  it  with  a  fitting  bandage.  In  healthy  persons, 
children  especially,  it  acts  like  a  charm,  healing  the  wounds  with  Bur< 
prising  rapidity. 
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wounds  into  dangerous  injuries,  and  serious  ones  into 
mortal  lesions.  Think  of  the  reflections  of  a  man  lying 
in  his  blood,  conscious  of  being  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  misery  around  him,  and  filled  with  memories  of  the 
home  his  death  will  make  desolate,  and  of  the  dear  ones 
it  will  plunge  into  ruin.  If  relief  could  be  promptly 
given,  one-half  of  the  victims  of  war  might  be  saved, 
liut  this  cannot  be,  though  in  both  of  the  armies  now 
engaged  in  hostilities,  trained  ambulance  corps,  assisted 
by  zealous  and  heroic  volunteers  of  both  sexes,  strain 
every  effort  to  afford  relief ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  business  of  armies  is  to  kill,  and  the  saving 
of  life  an  altogether  minor  consideration. 

During  the  heat  of  battle  the  corps  d ambulance,  the 
kranlentruger,  and  their  voluntary  associates  in  deeds  of 
mercy,  labour  to  remove  the  wounded  as  assiduously  as 
the  work  of  slaughter,  absorbing  all  the  care  and  energies 
of  the  commanders,  will  permit ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
fight  is  over  that  they  can  carry  effectual  help  to  the 
sufferers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  present  war, 
the  horrible  band  of  “  dead-hunters,”  as  the  miscreants 
who  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  armies  to  plunder  the  dead 
and  disabled  are  called,  will  not,  as  in  former  wars, 
preccxle  them  in  the  search.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
know  the  truth  of  this  ;  but  the  severity  with  which  they 
are  threatened  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies  may 
frighten  them  from  their  loathsome  speculation.  At  no 
time  have  they  received  any  mercy  from  the  soldiers 
when  caught ;  but  the  want  of  systematic  precautions 
against  them  rendered  theirs  a  very  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  dangers.  It  is  not,  however,  of  these 
wretches  that  we  have  at  present  to  speak,  and  trusting 
they  will  be  well  looked  after,  we  gladly  leave  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  w'ill  be  understood  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  apply  a  first  dressing 
to  the  wounds  on  the  spot,  if  only  a  bandage,  ligature, 
or  plug,  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  to  administer  a 
restorative,  if  no  more  than  a  draught  of  water.  Lint, 
bandages,  pads  for  the  support  of  broken  limbs,  tape, 
silk,  and  linen  thread,  straps  and  plasters,  as  well  as 
water,  wine,  and  cordials,  are  wanted  urgently.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  some  sufferers  until  some  sort  of 
apparatus,  however  rude,  has  been  applied ;  the  agony 
of  motion  might  prove  fatal,  as  it  but  too  frequently 
docs,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  possible  in  the 
urgency  of  the  time.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  want 
of  these  things  does  not  end  with  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  from  the  field  ;  that  is  merely  the  beginning. 
During  the  first  few  days  in  hospital  the  need  of  dressing 
materials  increases  rapidly,  as  suppuration  declares  itself 
in  the  wounds,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  use 
applications  a  second  time,  a  constant  supply  is  requisite, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  the  hospitals  are  never 
emptied.  As  quickly  as  death  and  recovery  make  vacan¬ 
cies,  they  are  filled  by  new  patients ;  and  if,  under 
the  necessarily  very  imperfect  arrangements  of  field  hos¬ 
pitals,  recovery  be  slow,  death,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
awfully  swift.  Even  in  civil  infirmaries,  hospital  fever 
and  gangrene  occasionally  break  out.*  They  are  almost 

*  ITospital  paiimnc  broke  out  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1S35, 
In  University  College  Hospital  in  1844,  and  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  and 
St.  George’s  Hospitals  in  1847. 


constantly  present  in  the  miserable  barns,  sheds,  and 
hovels  where  the  wounded  are  crowded  together  in 
active  war,  until  partial  recovery  permits  their  removal 
to  more  fitting  quarters. 

In  contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  sufferers,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  hospitals,  it  is  important  not  to  waste 
our  efforts.  We  therefore  confine  our  directions  to 
lint,  bandages,  and  dressing,  leaving  the  supply  of  wines, 
cordials,  restoratives,  and  delicacies — these  last  are  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  convalescence  of  the  seriously 
wounded,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  mere  luxuries — to 
the  French  and  German  ladies.  Continental  armies  and 
their  medical  staffs  arc  mostly  abundantly  supplied  with 
wine  and  cordials  ;  and  if  the  demand  exceed  the  pro¬ 
vision,  a  notice  of  the  fact  would  bring  them  in  boundless 
abundance  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
growers.  The  w’ar,  too,  is  carried  on  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  finest  wine  countries  of  the  w'orld,  and  we 
may  make  our  minds  easy  as  to  the  w'ounded  suffering 
no  privation  in  this  respect. 

If  England  and  her  sister  kingdoms,  however,  be  not 
wine-producing  countries,  they  have  an  unrivalled  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  own  for  the  production  of  all  manner  of 
textile  fabrics.  There  is,  therefore,  as  great  fitness  in 
our  contributing  from  our  special  abundance,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  furnishing  fruit  and  wine.  A  small 
amount  of  trouble,  properly  bestowed,  will  render  our 
supplies  doubly  valuable.  Bearing  in  mind  the  most 
urgent  need,  that  of  field -dressing,  we  shall  begin  with 
them. 

What  is  most  wanted,  and  wanted  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  is  a  bandage  to  support  broken  limbs,  to  be 
applied  before  the  removal  of  the  sufferer.  This  bandage 
is  equally  useful  in  hospitals  after  the  setting  of  the 
limb.  We  have  been  permitted,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  to  see  it  in 
use  in  the  beautifully-kept  wards  of  that  institution,  and 
the  easiness  of  removal  to  permit  inspection  of  the 
wound  and  of  replacement  afterwards  is  truly  admirable, 
as  is  also  its  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  It  is  of  extremely 
simple  make — a  strip  of  linen,  calico,  or  flannel  of  the 
length  of  the  limb,  and  of  varying  breadth,  according 
to  the  member  it  is  designed  to  support,  say  from  two 
to  four  inches,  forms  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
apparatus.  Numerous  transverse  bands  of  the  same 
material,  of  sufficient  length  to  meet  and  cross  over  the 
limb,  but  not  to  encircle  it,  must  be  firmly  stitched  on  to 
the  first  piece.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  a 
precise  idea  of  its  mode  of  application  without  a  draw¬ 
ing,  but  relying  on  the  intelligence  of  our  readers,  w'e 
will  hope  to  be  understood.  The  longitudinal  strip  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  limb  lengthways,  and  the  transverse 
strips  brought  over  it,  so  as  to  overlap  in  the  manner  of 
the  slips  of  a  common  felt  slipper.  If  properly  made 
and  placed,  one  pin  at  the  last  intersection  will  secure 
the  whole.  Before  making  the  b.andages  for  actual  use, 
it  may  be  best  to  try  to  fit  a  model  on  the  limb  of  some 
member  of  the  family.  A  few  attempts  will  show  in¬ 
fallibly  both  the  form  of  the  bandage  and  the  manner  of 
placing  it.  The  knowledge  may  be  useful  afterwards, 
and  it  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  keep  one  ready  made 
at  home  in  case  of  accident.  We  were  especially  desired 
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by  the  gentleman  who  so  kindly  explained  and  showed 
the  uses  and  make  of  this  bandage  at  Charing  Cross,  to 
request  our  readers  to  label  each  bandage  with  the  name 
of  the  particular  limb  for  which  it  is  designed,  as  “  Leg,” 
“  Thigh,’  “  Fore-arm,”  “Arm.”  This  will  render  im¬ 
portant  assistance  to  the  surgeons,  as  it  will  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  their  hands  on  what  they  want,  and  save 
most  precious  time. 

The  Roller  is  a  strip  of  linen  from  two  to  four  inches 
broad,  and  as  long  as  possible.  The  nurses  can  cut  it. 
It  is  applied  by  the  roll  being  held  in  one  hand,  and  the 
loose  end  rolled  round  the  limb,  each  fold  overlapping 
to  hold  the  preceding  one  in  its  place.  The  end  may 
be  slit  to  allow  the  loose  ends  to  be  reversed  and  tied. 
This  is  a  useful  bandage  for  families,  and  may  be  made 
instantly  by  tearing  a  strip  from  almost  any  piece  of 
linen,  calico,  or  flannel  at  hand.  It  is  especially  con¬ 
venient  for  the  finger  wounds  to  which  children  are  so 
liable,  made,  of  course,  of  a  suitable  size. 

The  four-tailed  bandage  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  dressings  on  the  knee  and  elbow.  It  is  made  by 
splitting  a  piece  of  linen,  four  or  five  feet  long  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  wide,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  middle. 
The  solid  piece  in  the  centre  is  placed  on  the  knee-cap, 
and  the  four  ends  brought  round  and  tied.  A  smaller 
bandage  serves  for  the  elbow.  Label  them. 

These  bandages  are  generally  made  of  grey  calico, 
but  the  material  is  of  small  moment,  as  it  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  wound.  Linen  has  the  advantage 
of  being  capable  of  conversion  into  lint  after  serving 
as  a  compress,  being,  of  course,  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  first.  Practically  this  advantage  is  more  apparent 
than  real  in  ambulance  and  field-hospital  practice,  as  the 
nurses  have  no  time  to  waste  in  scraping  old  linen.  We 
therefore  recommend  the  use  of  other  materials,  and 
the  reservation  of  the  linen  for  making  “  charpie  ” 
and  lint,  for  which  the  demand  in  war  is  almost  un¬ 
limited. 

Lint  differs  from  “charpie”  only  in  the  make,  the 
substance  and  uses  being  similar.  The  former  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  English,  the  latter  by  the  continental  sur¬ 
geons,  the  French  using  it  almost  exclusively.  Old 
household  linen  is  the  best  material  for  both,  and  the 
more  worn  the  better.  New  linen  will,  of  course,  do, 


but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good.  Still  the  snips  and  scraps 
left  in  cutting  out  are  better  so  used  than  wasted.  They 
must,  however,  be  well  washed.  To  make  lint,  stretch 
the  linen  over  a  firm  cushion  and  scrape  the  surface  into 
fluff"  with  a  smooth-edged  knife.  There  is  no  cushion 
better  than  the  knee  crossed  over  the  opposite  limb,  with 
the  dress  smoothly  spread  over  it  and  tucked  firm. 
When  the  linen  becomes  too  thin  for  further  scraping, 
put  it  aside  for  “  charpie.”  This  is  made  by  cutting  the 
linen  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  or  rather  less, 
and  pulling  it  thread  from  thread  with  the  fingers.  If 
not  previously  scraped  it  is  all  the  better,  but  the  remains 
of  scraped  linen  must  not  be  thrown  away.  Pack  the 
two  separately  in  tin  or  cardboard,  labelling  them  respec¬ 
tively  “  Lint  ”  and  “  Charpie.”  If  wooden  cases  are 
used,  paste  paper  on  the  inner  surfaces,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  little  splinters  left  by  the  saw  from 
getting  into  the  lint,  as  they  would  grievously  irritate 
the  wound  Do  not  pack  in  old  cigar-cases.  Now-a- 
days  so  many  things  are  sold  in  tins  of  various  sizes, 
that  empty  ones  abound  in  most  houses ;  after  a  good 
washing  they  will  answer  the  purpose  excellently. 

Pads  for  lining  splints  are  in  great  demand.  The 
best  are  made  of  old  blankets,  cut  into  strips,  long  and 
broad  enough  to  line  the  splints  used  in  setting  fractures 
of  the  different  limbs.  It  is  quite  needless  to  attempt 
either  to  make  or  line  the  splints.  Abundance  of  them 
is  provided  by  the  medical  departments  of  both  armies, 
and  if  there  occur  any  accidental  deficiency,  they  are 
readily  made  from  simple  materials  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  Straw  inclosed  in  linen  bags  of  the  length  of 
the  splint  required  answers  very  well,  and  sticks  make 
a  capital  substitute. 

With  these  hints  and  a  little  practice,  much  real  good 
can  be  done  at  small  cost  of  trouble  and  at  none  of 
money.  We  would  urge  expedition  ;  the  need  of  these 
things  is  pressing,  and  thousands  suffer  during  every 
hour’s  delay.  What  matters  it  whether  they  be  German 
or  French?  Whether  in  their  anguish  they  call  upon 
Notre  Pere  or  Unser  Eater,  God  hears  their  prayers, 
and  in  answer  will  raise  up  for  them  the  tender  pity  and 
helpfulness  of  Englishwomen,  ever  watchfully  alive  to 
the  claims  of  suffering  humanity,  independently  of  all 
distinctions  of  nation,  creed,  or  colour. 


AN  APPEAL. 


O  WOMAN,  chosen  by  the  Lord 

As  the  sweet  link  ’twixt  heav’n  and  earth  ! 
Hallow’d  by  the  Incarnate  Word, 

The  sanction  of  the  Holy  Birth, 

Thy  nature  consecrates  through  time. 

To  charity  and  faith  sublime  ! 

Ne’er  felt  the  troubled  earth  more  need 
Of  woman’s  pity,  help,  and  care. 

Than  now,  when  countless  thousands  bleed, 
And  trembling  woe  and  wild  despair 
Shrink  in  white  horror  at  the  roar. 

Yet  dread  the  after  silence  more. 


O’er  the  bright  fields  of  sunny  France 
A  fearful  darkness  spreads  afar. 
Through  which  unceasing  flashes  glance. 
The  lightning  of  the  storm  of  war  : 
Dread  thunder  shakes  the  solid  plain — 
Still  dreader  falls  the  awful  rain  ! 

True  to  your  sacred  mission,  rise. 

And  bid  the  work  of  slaughter  cease  ; 
The  good,  the  faithful,  and  the  wise 
Will  bless  you  for  the  words  of  peace  ; 
Even  the  battling  hosts  must  hear 
Message  so  sweet  from  lips  so  dear. 
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OVER  THE  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS. 

IN  TWO  DAYS. - SECOND  DAY. 


WE  now  lost  no  time  in  saddling  our  horses,  lighting 
our  pipes,  and  starting.  The  scenery  was  this 
morning  slightly  varied  from  that  of  the  preceding  day, 
the  plains  being  more  undulating,  and  such  little  timber 
as  was  visible  being  stunted  in  growth  and  dry  and 
withered  with  age.  At  last  even  these  were  left  behind, 
and  for  four  miles  nothing  but  burnt  stumps  were 
visible,  while  the  grass  was  scorched  as  black  as  a 
cinder.  We  could  see  that  a  bush  fire  had  lately 
been  here,  but  my  companion  told  me  that  such 
a  thing  was  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  so  elevated  a 
position. 

At  the  end  of  this  desolate  tract  of  country  we 
crossed  another  stream,  and  on  the  other  side  found  the 
grass  so  beaten  down  and  thick,  that  it  was  like  riding 
over  a  feather  bed.  This  is  caused  by  the  grass  year 
after  year  growing  and  dying  down,  and  being  succeeded 
by  crop  after  crop  following  the  same  course,  until  a 
perfect  spongy  mat  is  formed,  which  shakes  like  jelly 
as  you  ride  over  it. 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  our  camping  ground  we 
crossed  the  backbone  of  the  range,  and  beheld  the  tower¬ 
ing  mountain  peaks  rising  right  before  and  above  us  to 
the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau.  Some  of  the  large  masses  of  dark  grey 
rock,  around  which  clung  the  frozen  snow,  seemed  as 
if  the  weight  of  one  extra  feather  would  cause  them  to 
fall  headlong  down  and  crush  us  in  their  descent.  We 
rode  just  beneath  one  of  these  giant  fragments,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  felt  greatly  relieved  when  we  had  passed 
by  in  safety.  We  now  crossed  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
ravine — a  gorge,  in  fact,  between  two  mountains,  which 
rose  on  cither  side  to  an  immense  height.  This  gorge 
is  very  narrow,  and  Tom  told  me  that  sometimes  in 
winter  the  snow  lies  for  its  whole  length  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet. 

Here  my  friend  insisted  that  we  should  stop  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  camp  the  night.  At  first  I 
did  not  fully  coincide  with  this  proposal,  for  the  situation 
was  very  exposed,  and  although  it  was  February — the 
hottest  month  of  the  year  in  Australia — I  felt  that  a  great¬ 
coat  would  have  been  a  very  welcome  addition  to  my 
wardrobe.  Tom,  however,  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule, 
and  at  last  I  gave  in. 

We  lit  a  fire,  warmed  ourselves,  short-hobbled  our 
horses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  chance  of  their 
getting  away  and  losing  themselves  amid  the  devious 
pathways  and  numberless  defiles  of  the  mountain,  boiled 
some  tea,  and  made  another  damper,  did  justice  to 
both,  smoked  and  spun  yarns  for  an  hour,  and  then  cut 
down  lots  of  firewood  to  burn  during  the  night,  and 
thereafter  did  a  little  bit  of  exploring.  When  we  returned 
to  our  fire  it  was  teatime,  and  again  the  invariable  billy 
was  put  on  to  boil ;  but  we  varied  the  bill  of  fare  with 
cold  damper  in  lieu  of  hot.  A  keen  appetite  is  not  very 
particular  whereon  it  feeds,  and  we  enjoyed  our  rough 


fare,  very  probably,  as  much  as  an  epicurean  alderman 
does  his  November  Guildhall  feast. 

Soon  after  tea  we  again  had  recourse  to  saddle-pillows 
and  coloured  blankets,  and  the  breakwind  at  our  heads 
was  a  far  more  substantial  affair  to-night  than  it  had 
been  the  previous  evening. 

Tom,  as  usual,  went  off  to  sleep  at  once,  but  though 
very  tired,  slumber  was  again  a  stranger  to  me.  Firstly, 
my  nose  was  very  cold,  and  I  had  scarcely  rubbed  it  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  warmth,  when  the  hoarse  cawing 
of  thousands  of  crows  from  their  nests  in  the  stunted 
trees  around,  and  the  crevices  of  the  grey  rocks  above, 
almost  deafened  me ;  and  I  had  hardly  got  firmiliar  with 
these  sounds,  when  a  long,  dismal  howl  was  borne  by 
the  wind  up  from  some  ravine  far  below,  which  was 
shortly  echoed  by  others,  until  a  discordant  din,  which, 
to  judge  by  the  long,  wailing,  agonised  yells  and  howls, 
might  have  risen  upwards  from  the  depths  of  hell  itself, 
rendered  the  night  hideous. 

It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  the  scene  was  as  clear 
as  at  midday.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  gorge,  in 
the  centre  of  which  we  were  camped,  rose  a  rugged, 
bare  mountain  peak,  to  the  height  of  at  least  500  feet, 
covered  with  the  hard  snow  of  the  previous  winter, 
while  the  roadway  and  every  bush,  and  shrub,  and 
stunted  tree  around  us,  glittered  with  hoar  frost.  We 
were  at  least  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Monaroo 
Plains,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  we  had  changed  the 
heat  of  an  Indian  summer  for  the  cold  of  an  linglish 
winter. 

Unable  to  sleep  because  of  the  diabolical  outcries 
of  birds  and  beasts,  and  too  cold  to  be  comfortable 
lying  down,  I  determined  upon  a  stroll,  and  jumping  up 
I  replenished  the  fire,  and  then  proceeded  to  put  my 
project  into  execution.  I  was  rather  cautious  to  observe 
my  landmarks,  for  it  is  no  joke  to  lose  one’s  way  on  the 
top  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
night  acted  as  a  spell  on  me,  and  I  wandered  on  and  on, 
the  scene  growing  more  gloomy  at  every  step,  until  I 
found  myself  traversing  a  narrow  pass  with  the  cliffs 
nearly  meeting  overhead,  and  was  at  length  brought  to 
a  halt  by  coming  to  an  abrupt  precipice. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  3,000  feet  in  depth,  and 
so  perpendicular  were  its  sides,  that  a  pebble  dropped 
just  over  the  edge  would  have  fallen  plump  into  the  valley 
beneath,  without  once  striking  the  wall  of  the  cliff. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  abyss,  which  the  moon  shone 
right  down  upon,  a  strange  scene  was  depicted.  At 
least  a  hundred  wolf-headed,  fox-tailed,  red,  wiry- 
haired  dingoes  were  seated  on  their  haunches,  with  their 
noses  thrown  up  in  the  air  and  baying  at  the  moon. 
Close  by  them  lay  the  picked  skeleton  and  bloodstained 
hide  of  a  bull,  which  doubtless  they  had  just  killed  and 
partaken  of  for  supper.  A  struggle  had  evidently  taken 
place  before  Toro  had  given  in,  for  I  could  see  three 
dingoes  lying  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  half-a- 
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dozen  others  dragged  their  limbs  about  as  though  they 
were  broken. 

The  hideous  uproar  I  had  heard  from  our  camp  fire 
was  now  accounted  for,  and,  satisfied  with  my  discovery, 

I  set  out  on  my  return.  I  found  Tom  still  fast  asleep, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  follow  his  example, 
in  which  this  time  I  was  completely  successful. 

It  was  eight  on  the  following  morning  when  we  awoke, 
and  we  breakfasted  and  got  away  by  ten.  We  had  not 
journeyed  far  when  a  driving  storm  of  sleet  and  rain  set 
in,  which  lasted  long  enough  to  make  us  thoroughly  wet 
and  miserable.  It  hid  from  our  view  the  various  land¬ 
marks  too,  and  we  had  to  steer  by  compass  for  nearly 
four  hours,  unable  to  distinguish  anything  a  score  of 
yards  before  us. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
falls  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Murray  river, 
that  mighty  river  which  from  a  clear  crystal  fountain 
becomes  a  brawling  brook,  then  a  placid  stream,  next 
changes  into  a  muddy,  shallow,  snag-encumbered  river, 
whose  tide  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  source 
first  becomes  navigable,  and  thereafter  flows  for  l  ,800 
miles  until  it  falls  into  the  sea,  traversed  for  the  whole 
of  that  distance  by  a  well-appointed  fleet  of  steam¬ 
ships. 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  cleared  away  and  the  sun 
shone  out  again,  which  enabled  us  to  behold  and  enjoy 
the  magnificent  view  which  stretched  panorama-like 
before  us. 

The  whole  colony  of  Victoria  seemed  to  lie  at  our 
feet.  Plains  and  forests,  hills  and  valleys,  towns,  villages, 
and  scattered  homesteads,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
while  far  away  in  the  hazy  distance  rose  the  blue  undu¬ 
lating  outline  of  the  Dandenongs.  Here  and  there  large 
bush-fires  were  raging,  the  grey  smoke  curling  gracefully 
upwards  towards  the  pure  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and 
over  the  vast  plains  rolled  clouds  of  red  dust.  The 
whole  country  below  seemed  to  be  parched  and  withered 
by  the  fierce  sun  that  blazed  down  upon  it,  and  not  one 
bright  tint  of  green,  not  one  spot  of  water,  met  the  eye 
in  the  whole  landscape.  How  different  in  every  way 
it  looked  from  the  fresh  emerald  verdure,  the  bracing 
air,  the  delightful  climate  of  the  mountain  heights 
whereon  we  were  standing! 

After  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  upon  the  grand  view  that  my  pen  has  so  feebly 
described,  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the  Victorian 
side,  and  luckily  coming  upon  a  leading  spur,  we  got  to 
the  foot  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  by  the  time  that 
we  reached  the  plains  the  sun  had  set,  and  we  had  some 
fear  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  find  a  stream  or  water- 
hole  before  dark,  which  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter,  for  we  had  not  stopped  to  eat  or  drink  during 
the  day,  and  our  throats  were  by  this  time  parched  with 
thirst.  At  last,  however,  we  were  successful,  and 
besides  a  purling  brook  we  also  discovered  an  old  deserted 
hut  standing  near  it. 

This  had  once  evidently  been  the  abode  of  a  shepherd, 
for  there  were  the  remains  of  an  old  brush- yard  around 
it,  and  a  few  lumps  of  undissolved  rock  salt,  with  the 
holes  showing  themselves  where  the  sheep  had  licked  it, 
lay  before  the  door.  The  timber  bordering  this  deserted 


hut  was  very  dense,  and  tall  wild  hops  twined  them¬ 
selves  around  the  trunks  and  branches.  The  hut  afforded 
us  a  welcome  shelter,  and  we  soon  had  an  immense  fire 
(manufactured  with  portions  of  the  main  building  which 
we  pulled  down  for  the  purpose)  burning  in  the  wide  old 
chimney.  We  were,  however,  doomed  to  be  evicted 
from  our  comfortable  quarters  ere  we  had  well  taken 
possession,  before  even  we  could  boil  our  billy  and 
discuss  our  tea.  A  terrible  itching  all  over  the  body 
suddenly  afflicted  both  of  us,  and  glancing  at  Tom’s 
white  duck  trousers,  I  saw  that  they  were  literally  black 
with  Jli’as,  while  my  own  I  felt  sure  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  though,  being  manufactured  of  dark  cloth, 
they  did  not  show  themselves.  The  agony  grew  terrible, 
and  at  last  we  fairly  rushed  out  of  the  hut  howling  like 
madmen,  but  not  before  we  perceived,  by  the  now  bright 
firelight,  that  both  walls  and  floor  were  thickly  covered 
with  our  tiny  antagonists. 

Once  clear  of  the  hut  we  headed  for  the  creek,  and, 
hastily  undressing,  sprang  into  the  water,  dragging  our 
clothes  in  also  and  holding  them  underneath  for  some 
minutes  in  order  to  drown  the  pertinacious  vermin.  We 
then  wrung  them  out  as  dry  as  we  could,  and  put  them 
on  again,  lit  another  fire  in  the  bush,  and  at  last,  having 
made  a  damper  and  boiled  our  billy,  got  through  tea 
pretty  comfortably,  notw’ithstanding  that  our  wet  clothes 
were  not  particularly  agreeable,  while  an  occasional  nip 
sometimes  told  us  that  even  amongst  fleas  “  all  are  not 
born  to  be  drowned.” 

Tom  blamed  himself  excessively  for  having  gone 
into  the  hut  at  all,  for  he  said  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
such  places  are  in  a  similar  condition  ;  and  we  laughed 
heartily  as  we  beheld  the  great  fire  we  had  lighted  blaz¬ 
ing  away  through  the  casementless  windows,  with  no 
one  but  our  late  enemies,  the  fleas,  to  warm  themselves 
thereby. 

It  was  again  a  beautiful  night,  and  when  hunger  and 
thirst  were  appeased,  we  began  spinning  yarns,  and  con¬ 
tinued  thereat  until  midnight. 

This  night  was  of  course  much  warmer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  spent  a  pleasanter 
one,  camped  in  the  Australian  bush.  The  mountains 
looked  far  grander  from  this  side  th.an  from  the  other, 
for  now  no  vast  plateau  half  way  up  their  ascent 
detracted  from  the  effect  of  their  height.  From  the 
level  plain  in  which  we  were  camped  it  must  have  been 
at  least  7,000  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  range,  and  about  6,000  feet  to  the  narrow  grass 
in  which  we  had  spent  the  preceding  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  leaving 
Tom  to  relight  the  fire,  I  went  to  get  some  water  in  the 
billy  from  the  sparkling  stream  that  ran  through  the 
plain,  about  a  hundred  yards  lower  down. 

To  get  to  the  water  I  had  to  pass  around  a  little  grove 
of  scrub,  and  I  had  scarcely  effected  this  when  I  heard 
a  roar  in  my  rear,  and  looking  round  I  saw  a  compact 
little  bull,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  lashing  his  sides 
with  his  tail,  preparatory  to  making  an  attack.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
mountains,  but  I  had.  not  anticipated  so  sudden  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  one.  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  study 
of  natural  history,  however,  for  my  new  acquaintance 
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evidently  meant  mischief,  and  I  had  only  just  selected  a 
tree  to  run  to  for  shelter,  when  up  went  his  tail,  down 
went  his  head,  and  with  a  furious  bellow  he  charged 
right  at  me,  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust  as  he 
advanced. 

Luckily  the  tree  was  only  about  ten  yards  distant  from 
where  I  stood,  and  I  just  gained  it  in  time,  the  brute’s 
left  horn  actually  ripping  up  my  coat-sleeve  as  he  passed. 
His  impetus  carried  him  some  fifty  yards  past  me  before 
he  could  turn,  but  when  he  had  wheeled  round  he 
dashed  at  me  again.  In  a  twinkling  I  was  up  the  trunk 
and  in  amongst  the  branches,  whereupon  the  animal, 
seeing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  stood  quietly  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  and  began  grazing,  as  though  resolved 
to  hold  me  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Well,  there  I  remained  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  and 
I  don’t  know  how  much  longer  I  should  have  had  to 
have  done  so  had  not  Tom,  whilst  bringing  down  the 
horses  to  water,  providentially  heard  my  calls  for  assist¬ 


ance.  Cracking  his  long  whip,  which  made  a  noise  like 
a  succession  of  pistol-shots,  he  galloped  towards  my  late 
antagonist,  who,  frightened  at  the  noise  and  the  sight  of 
a  mounted  horseman,  now  beat  a  retreat  in  turn,  and  I 
was  relieved  from  my  very  awkward,  and,  to  judge  from 
Tom’s  laughter,  highly  ludicrous  position. 

Our  breakfast  that  morning  was  the  last  meal  par¬ 
taken  of  by  us  on  our  journey,  and  after  it  was  duly 
discussed  we  remounted  and  set  off  over  the  plains, 
presently  striking  across  an  old  dray  track,  which  after 
following  for  twelve  miles  led  us  to  the  run  of  a  squatter, 
whom  Tom  had  partly  come  across  the  mountains  to  see, 
and  whose  home  station  was  consequently  the  present 
termination  of  our  journey,  and  here  a  good  dinner  and 
a  hearty  welcome  awaited  us. 

Though  I  have  travelled  through  the  interior  of 
Australia  in  all  directions,  never  did  1  enjoy  a  three  days’ 
ride  so  much  as  when  making  my  way  over  the  Snowy 
Mountains. 


THE  “MIGNON”  OF  GOETHE  AND  AMBROISE  THOMAS.  “L’OLANDESE  DANNATO” 

AND  HERR  RICHARD  WAGNER. 


SINCE  the  evening  that  witnessed  the  first  represen¬ 
tation  of  Faust  in  this  country,  there  has  not  been 
so  decided  a  success  as  that  which  this  season  attended 
the  production  of  M'tgmn,  the  story  of  which  is  selected 
from  one  of  the  works  of  the  great  German  dramatist 
and  metaphysician,  and  set  to  music  by  a  French  com¬ 
poser. 

That  the  story  of  Migmn  at  all  approaches  in  inte¬ 
rest  to  that  of  Gretchen — the  Marguerite  of  the  opera 
— is  an  idea  that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 
It  needs  a  familiarity  with  the  dreamy,  meditative,  phi¬ 
losophical  Wilkelm  Meister,  in  which  this  fantastically- 
conceived  child-woman  figures  as  one  of  the  heroines, 
to  enter  into  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  character, 
and  then  the  worth  of  this  familiarity  with  the  plot  of 
the  novel  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  complete  trans¬ 
formation  it  has  undergone  in  passing  through  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  the  operatic  librettists,  MM.  Carre  and  Barbier, 
from  whose  version  it  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
by  Signor  Giuseppe  Zaffira.  In  this  opera  the  numerous 
personages  in  the  original  are  reduced  to  six:  Mignon,  who 
takes  the  tltel  role  from  Wilhelm  Meister,  now  Guglielmo ; 
her  father,  disguised  as  a  wandering  harper,  under  the 
name  of  Lotario  ;  Laertes,  the  head  of  the  company  of 
players  ;  Giarno,  master  of  the  strolling  troop  ;  Fede¬ 
rico,  introduced,  it  would  appear,  to  create  a  contralto 
part  for  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  and  therefore  most 
welcome,  though  of  no  necessity  to  the  plot ;  and  Filina, 
the  intriguing  actress,  who  gains  a  passing  ascendency 
over  the  heart  of  Wilhelm. 

Mignon,  the  daughter  of  noble  parents,  has,  w’nen  a 
child,  been  stolen  from  her  home  by  gipsies.  This  sad 
event  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  that 
her  father,  Lotario,  almost  broken-hearted,  roams  the 


world  as  a  wandering  minstrel  with  no  companion  but 
his  harp,  or  rather  cithern,  in  search  of  his  beloved 
child. 

Mignon,  unconscious  of  her  birth  and  origin,  leads  a 
kind  of  vagabond  life  with  the  gipsy  strollers,  to  whose 
company  her  charms  and  attractiveness  render  her  a 
valuable  addition.  Their  chief,  Giarno,  is  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  ruffian,  half-mountebank,  half-gipsy,  and  he  com¬ 
pels  the  child-like  girl  to  go  through  a  variety  of  per¬ 
formances  in  the  towns  through  which  they  pass, 
threatening  her  with  the  stick  when  she  sometimes 
wayward!;’  refuses  obedience  to  her  savage  taskmaster. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  at  a  country  merry-making 
his  ferocious  cruelty  is  witnessed  by  a  young  travelling 
student,  Guglielmo,  the  Wilhelm  Meister  of  the  book, 
who  interferes  in  her  behalf,  and,  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence,  purchases  Mignon’s  freedom  from  her  brutal 
tyrant. 

Touched  by  his  kindness,  the  neglected  girl  conceives 
a  warm  attachment  for  her  deliverer,  who,  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  affection  of  which  he  is  the  object,  has 
become  enslaved  by  the  attractions  of  Filina,  a  pretty 
and  coquettish  actress.  The  company  to  which  the 
latter  belongs  being  invited  to  perform  at  the  castle  of 
a  neighbouring  baron,  Guglielmo  is  requested  to  join 
them.  Filina’s  success  in  the  private  theatricals  rivets 
more  closely  his  fetters,  and  Mignon,  who,  in  the  dress 
of  a  page,  follows  her  new  master  there,  watches  with 
ill-suppressed  grief  the  progress  of  his  passion  for  her 
rival,  till  at  length,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  she  resolves  to  plunge  into  the  lake  that  adjoins 
the  castle.  All  on  a  sudden  the  strains  of  a  harp  are 
heard,  and  there  stands  before  her  the  aged  and’half- 
distraught  harper,  to  whom  Mignon,  little  imagining  it 
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to  be  her  own  father,  turns  for  counsel  and  protection. 
In  the  vehemence  of  her  anguish  she  invokes  fire  from 
heaven  to  destroy  the  place  where  her  hated  rival  is 
enjoying  her  triumph.  The  clapping  of  hands  is  heard 
within  the  castle,  announcing  the  termination  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  Filina  appears  radiant  in  pride  and  beauty, 
loaded  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  admirers.  A 
lurid  flame  suddenly  bursts  from  the  windows.  Lota- 
rio,  half-crazed  with  his  own  grief,  and  involuntarily 
attracted  towards  Mignon,  has,  in  blind  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  A  fearful  scene 
ensues,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  discovered  that  Mignon 
is  missing.  Guglielmo  rushes  to  her  rescue,  and  re¬ 
appears  bearing  through  the  burning  rafters  her  inani¬ 
mate  form. 

We  next  meet  Mignon  in  the  home  of  her  father, 
Lotario,  a  residence  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  an  Italian 
lake.  She  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
the  combined  result  of  the  fearful  perils  she  has  under¬ 
gone  and  her  continued  struggle  to  conceal  her  pent-up 
affection  for  her  generous  deliverer. 

Guglielmo,  who  has  assisted  Lotario  in  transporting 
Mignon  to  the  home  from  which  they  had  both  so  long 
been  absent,  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  the  secret  of  her 
love  for  him,  which  he  now  fully  reciprocates.  Through 
the  medium,  too,  of  a  casket  containing  a  girdle  worn 
by  Mignon  when  a  child,  as  well  as  by  her  remembrance 
of  the  words  of  a  prayer  her  infant  lips  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pronounce,  Lotario  discovers,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  she  is  his  long-lost  daughter. 

The  double  joy  of  restoration  to  her  father,  and  the 
assurance  of  Guglielmo’s  love,  restore  reason  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  Mignon.  As  hinted  above,  those  to  whom 
the  philosophical  romance  of  Wilhelm  Meister  is  familiar, 
will  at  once  perceive  how  widely  it  has  been  deviated 
from  in  the  operatic  version  ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
unknown,  the  comparison  will  hardly  repay  the  trouble. 
Out  of  the  five  characters  selected,  three  stand  promi¬ 
nently  forth  on  the  dramatic  canvas — the  heroine,  her 
Drain-bewildered  father  Lotario,  and  Filina,  the  wickedly 
fascinating  actress.  The  quasi-hero,  Guglielmo,  is 
sentimentalised  into  a  nonentity,  scarcely  even  to  the 
weight  of  an  operatic  tenor.  But  round  these  three 
personages  the  entire  interest  culminates,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  has  left  nothing  wanting  on  his  part  to  invest 
them  with  it.  The  music  is  not  alone  charming,  but 
most  characteristic  from  beginning  to  end,  and  by  its 
'individuality  makes  of  each  character  an  original  creation 
as  fresh  as  it  is  delightful.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
the  beauties  in  a  composition  which  really  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  dull  bar  throughout.  The  mind  is  agreeably  pre¬ 
pared  for  what  is  to  come  by  the  overture,  a  composition 
which  gives  a  prestige  of  two  of  the  loveliest  morceaux 
— Mignon’s  song,  “  Non  conosci  quel  suolo  ?”  ("Know’st 
thou  that  land  ?)  and  a  really  enchanting  cavatina  for 
Filina,  “  lo  son  Titania  bionda,”  the  air  of  which,  if 
we  do  not  greatly  err,  will  be  soon  heard  in  every 
drawing  room. 

M.  Ambroise  Thomas’s  romantic  opera  of  Mignon, 
produced  this  season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Drury 
lane,  was  originally  composed  for  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  in  1866. 


Of  the  performance  of  this  opera  at  Drury  Lane  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  important  roles  of  the 
heroine  and  her  father,  Lotario,  were  respectively  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson  (who  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  character  at  Baden-Baden)  and  Monsieur 
Faure,  to  assume  that  they  were  perfect  and  poetical 
creations,  histrionically  as  well  as  vocally.  The  compul¬ 
sory  absence  of  Madame  Volpini,  who  performed  with 
remarkable  excellence  the  scarcely  subordinate  part  of 
Filina,  unfortunately  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  this 
charming  work  after  only  three  representations.  Next 
season  opera-goers  will,  for  certain,  look  anxiously  for¬ 
ward  to  the  reproduction  of  Mignon. 

Perhaps  no  two  works  present  a  sharper  contrast  than 
the  Mignon  of  the  French  and  the  Olandcse  Dannato  of 
the  German  composer,  Herr  Richard  Wagner, designated 
by  himself  and  his  adherents  “The  Apostle  of  the 
Future.”  There  has  been  for  so  long  a  desire  in  this 
country  to  hear  one  at  least  of  his  works  in  its 
entirety,  that  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  the  Drury 
Lane  management  should  have  in  this  instance  also 
fulfilled  the  promise  held  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  production  of  a  composer  who  had  the  honour 
of  arousing  a  jealous  feeling  in  the  breast  of  his  great 
countryman  Meyerbeer. 

The  lyrical  adaptation  of  the  weird  German  legend, 
known  in  story-books  and  romances  as  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  first  produced  in  London  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1870,  is  a  work  of  great  grandeur  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  gloomy  story  has  a  sort  of  unearthly 
wildness  about  it  which  seems  literally  rendered  through¬ 
out  by  the  characteristic  style  of  the  music.  The 
plot  is  most  closely  and  evenly  worked  out,  and  with 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  unities.  Thus  it  runs  in 
unison  with  the  music  to  which  it  is  wedded,  the  com¬ 
poser  being  himself  the  author.  The  overture,  like 
that  to  Tannhauser,  is  a  dramatic  and  suggestive  piece  of 
writing,  in  which  are  introduced  some  of  the  principal 
subjects,  one  in  particular,  and  with  fine  effect,  the 
weird  phrase  employed  to  announce  the  presence  of  the 
spectral  Hollander. 

That  the  Olandese  Dannato  will  ever  attain  great 
popularity  is  doubtful,  yet  not  even  the  most  prejudiced 
can  deny  that  there  is  much  of  the  music  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  highest  range  of  lyric  composition,  and 
that  it  abounds  in  dramatic  power  and  expression. 
To  the  libretto  (the  original)  great  praise  must  be 
accorded.  It  is  dramatic,  terse,  and  well-constructed. 
The  Italian  adapter.  Signor  de  Marchesi,  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  happily  in  his  version,  but  the  English 
rendering  can  only  be  described  as  a  compilation  of  the 
most  unmitigated  bathos.  To  speak  a  word  as  to  the 
artistes  engaged  in  its  first  representation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Santley  (L’Olandese)  and  Mdlle.  lima  di 
blurska  (Senta)  executed  their  most  arduous  task,  and 
conquered  difficulties  which  to  less  accomplished  artistes 
must  have  seemed  invincible. 

William  Richard  Wagner,  the  musician-poet,  as  he  is 
designated,  was  born  atLeipsicthe  22nd  of  May,  1813. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  ten  months  old, 
his  mother  contracted  a  fresh  marriage  with  a  M.  Louis 
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Geyer,  who  combined  the  professions  of  actor  and  poet 
at  the  Dresden  Theatre,  so  that  his  earliest  surroundings 
were  theatrical.  His  father-in-law  destined  him  for  the 
literary  profession,  but  as  he,  too,  died  before  the  child 
was  seven  years  old,  his  plans  were  not  fulfilled,  although 
young  Wagner,  from  his  earliest  years,  displayed  a 
strong  passion  for  poetry,  until  happening  to  hear  in  his 
native  city  of  Leipsic  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  it 
made  so  profound  an  impression  upon  him  that  he 
resolved,  from  that  moment,  to  become  a  musician. 
Entering  the  University  there,  he  studied  harmony  and 
composition  under  Weinlig,  cantor  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
His  first  symphony  was  performed  at  Leipsic  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  but  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  be  absent  from  the  representation.  In  1834 
he  obtained  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Mag- 
debourg  Theatre,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he 
composed  his  first  opera,  entitled  Les  Fees,  but  which 
seems  to  have  possessed  little  originality,  and  to  have 
been  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  impressions  left  on 
his  mind  by  the  compositions  of  Beethoven  and  Weber. 
Another  unsuccessful  essay,  an  opera  entitled  The  Novice 
of  Palermo,  produced  at  the  same  theatre  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1836,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  en¬ 
gagement  there ;  his  next  post  at  the  Konigsburg 
'Eheatre  he  only  retained  a  few  months,  a  period  of  his 
life  of  which,  in  his  preface  to  the  published  poems  of 
his  three  principal  operas,  he  speaks  but  little,  and 
that  regretfully,  for  it  was  then  that  he  contracted  a 
hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage. 

After  two  years  of  a  fruitless  sojourn  in  Paris,  he 
became  convinced  that  that  was  not  the  place  where  his 
efforts  would  succeed  or  his  new  ideas  be  adopted ;  but  he 
lacked  the  means  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  it 
was  only  by  accepting,  not  without  repugnance,  two  offers 
made  him  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  depart.  One 
was  the  arrangement  for  the  piano  of  Halevy’s  Rdne  de 
Chypre  for  a  publisher  ;  the  other,  a  proposal  from  the 
opera-manager,  who  was  in  want  of  a  subject  for  his 
protege  M.  Dietsch,  to  purchase  of  him  for  a  few 
hundred  francs  his  right  to  the  title  of  The  Phantom 
Ship,  of  which  he  had  heard,  on  the  condition  of 
Wagner’s  reserving  the  proprietorship  of  the  title  in 
Germany,  only  changing  it  on  the  event  of  his  opera 
being  performed  in  Paris. 

An  opera  composed  on  this  same  legend  by  M.  Dietsch, 
the  libretto  written  by  M.  Paul  Fouche,  was  subsequently 
brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  under  the  original 
title  of  The  Phantom  Ship. 

It  was  by  these  means  that  Wagner  was,  in  the  spring 
of  1842,  freed  from  his  enforced  stay  in  Paris.  He  arrived 
full  of  hope  and  joy  at  Dresden,  “  his  patriotic  and  warm¬ 
hearted  Germany,”  as  he  now  styled  it,  where  his  Rienzi 


had  been  accepted  and  produced  by  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  and  with  a  success  that  decided  the  production 
of  Der  Fligende  Hollander  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1843; 
but  the  result  was  a  signal  failure,  chiefly  owing,  in  the 
composer’s  opinion,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  principal 
tenor.  It  was  subsequently  twice  performed  at  Berlin, 
but  to  cold  and  indifferent  audiences  ;  the  press  dilated 
on  the  eccentricity  of  style  the  music  displayed,  and  the 
only  drop  of  balm  to  the  discomfited  author-musician 
came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
composer  Spohr,  informing  him  that  the  opera  had  been 
produced  under  his  auspices  with  the  utmost  care  at 
Cassel,  and  urging  him  to  persevere  in  the  career  he 
had  traced  out  for  himself. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  repeated  want  of  public  ap¬ 
preciation,  Wagner  continued  to  labour  at  his  Tannhauser, 
until  his  health  giving  way  his  physicians  ordered  him 
to  the  baths. 

On  his  return  to  Dresden  Tannhauser  was  at  once  put 
into  rehearsal,  and  brought  out  on'  the  20th  October, 
1845  ;  but  although  no  expense  was  spared  in  t\\emise- 
en-scene,  and  principals,  chorus,  and  orchestra  outrivalled 
each  other  in  zeal,  the  success  was  so  far  from  decided 
that  it  was  only  performed  twice. 

In  1849-50  that  gifted  musician  and  kind-hearted 
man  the  Abbe  Liszt  did  his  utmost  to  create  in  Weimar 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  Wagner’s  compositions,  in  which 
he  partially  succeeded,  and  it  was  a  transient  excitement 
caused  by  the  production  there  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohen¬ 
grin  that  induced  their  composer  to  publish  at  Leipsic, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1852,  his  three  “opera- 
poems,”  where,  in  a  preface  of  three  hundred  pages,  he 
gives  a  laboured  exposition  of  his  doctrines  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  musical  art;  and  from  which  publication  dates 
in  a  great  measure  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  in 
Germany  on  the  subject  of  Wagner’s  music-dramas 
and  the  formation  of  two  opposing  parties,  one  loudly 
proclaiming  the  worship  of  their  idol,  the  other  as  boldly 
declaring  that  this  music,  which  professes  to  be  that  of 
the  future,  has  already  become  that  of  the  past.  A 
medium  estimate  would  probably  be  the  most  correct 
judgment ;  one  which,  while  steering  clear  of  ultra- 
Wagnerism,  yet  does  not  deny  to  the  composer  of  The 
Flying  Dutchman  and  Tannhauser  the  possession  of  high 
descriptive  and  dramatic  power,  with  a  considerable  gift 
of  expressive  melody. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  Herr  Wagner  to  feel 
that  amid  the  variety  of  opinion  as  to  his  genius  and  the 
merits  of  his  compositions,  they  have  found  a  firm  and 
ardent  admirer  in  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  not  only 
appointed  him  his  chapel-master,  with  numerous  privi¬ 
leges  and  emoluments,  but  has  had  a  statue  erected  to 
him  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse  at  Munich. 
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A  COOK’S  FORTUNES. 


IT  is  an  honourable  thing  for  a  man  to  attain  the 
summit  of  his  calling,  be  it  what  it  may,  if  only 
honest,  and  the  elevation  be  fairly  won.  We  are  too 
indifferent,  if  not  contemptuous,  of  the  labours  of  the 
kitchen  :  the  French  possibly  rate  them  too  highly.  The 
latter  excess  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  encouraging 
men  of  real  talent  to  seek  “  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
casseroles  mouth,”  in  the  singular  uniform  (white  night¬ 
cap  and  apron)  distinguishing  the  honourable  corps  of 
les  oJHiciers  de  bouchc.  Without  such  incitement  a  man 
like  Antoine  Careme  would  never  have  braved  the  smoke 
of  the fourneaux.  “  C'est  le  charbon  qui  nous  tue  ”  (the 
fumes  of  charcoal  kill  us),  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  potentates,  princes,  and 
peers,  who  competed  for  his  services  and  friendship, 
would  to  this  day  probably  have  remained  ignorant  and 
unconscious  of  the  ravishing  perfection  attainable  by  the 
art  culinary,  for  the  love  of  praise,  or  glory,  call  it 
what  you  like — he  called  it  la  glo  'ire — was  the  liveliest  and 
most  enduring  of  Careme’s  feelings,  and  had  it  not  found 
pabulum — I  do  not  intend  a  pun — in  the  kitchen,  he  would 
have  sought  it  elsewhere,  perhaps  with  a  piou-pious  knap¬ 
sack  on  his  back,  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  village, 
on  the  pension  from  his  Cress  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  half-pay  of  a  subaltern  officer.  This  love  of 
praise  crops  up  most  amusingly  in  almost  every  page  of 
his  memoirs,  and  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  great 
folks  were  making  fun  of  him  by  ministering  to  his 
craving  were  not  the  compliments  backed  by  more  sub¬ 
stantial  marks  of  approval.  Such  an  idea  never  crossed 
his  mind  -,  he  looked  upon  his  calling,  or  mission,  to  use 
his  own  words,  as  far  too  important  and  dignified  to  admit 
of  joking.  Hear  what  he  says  : — 

“  I  accepted  prosperity  only  on  the  condition  of  its  not 
interfering  with  my  taste  for  study,  or  with  the  views  I 
early  entertained  in  regard  to  my  profession.  In  my 
rapid  passage  through  all  these  situations  wealth  has 
been  frequendy  offered  me,  but  I  was  not  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  it.  My  ambition  was  real,  and  from  the 
first  I  entertained  that  of  raising  my  calling  into  an  art, 
and  it  was  in  this  that  I  encountered  the  greatest  of  my 
difficulties.” 

Notwithstanding  this  his  chief  foible,  he  was  a  hard¬ 
working  and  meritorious  man,  and  did  much  to  increase 
the  enjoyments  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  It  may  be 
held  that  this  is  not  rendering  a  very  important  service 
to  mankind,  but  other  men  of  more  popular  instincts  have 
adapted  his  ideas  to  more  general  uses,  and  thus  the 
world  at  large  may  have  benefited  by  his  labours.  At 
any  rate,  a  life  of  real  work  can  scarcely  be  fruitless  of 
better  results  than  the  mere  pampering  of  grandees  and 
fine  ladies.  It  is  something,  too,  for  a  man  to  raise  him¬ 
self  from  a  beginning  so  humble  as  that  of  Careme  to 
the  position  he  occupied  in  middle  age,  and,  as  the 
world  goes,  generally  considered  a  great  merit. 

“  Although  born,”  he  says,  in  a  short  memoir  of  his 
life  and  labours,  published  in  1833,  “in  one  of  the 


poorest  families  of  France,  and  one  of  twenty-five  chil¬ 
dren — although  my  father  even  literally  thrust  me  out  of 
doors — fortune  soon  smiled  on  me ;  some  good  fairy 
often  took  me  by  the  hand  to  lead  me  to  success  before 
the  eyes  of  my  enemies — and  I  have  many — and  I  have 
appeared  to  be  more  than  once  the  spoiled  child  of  for¬ 
tune.  I  have  accepted  and  refused  at  various  times  the 
best  situations ;  I  have  relinquished  the  service  of  the 
first  houses  in  Europe  to  write  my  experience,  and  those 
of  some  great  contemporaries,  who  now  scarcely  survive 
save  in  my  souvenirs.” 

These  “  great  contemporaries  ”  were  of  course  coohs. 
We  all  of  us  fall  into  the  vvay  of  looking  at  mankind 
from  our  own  standpoints,  and  view  the  world  only  as 
focussed  in  our  dim  spectacles.  Society  through  all  its 
grades  is  full  of  “  great  contemporaries,”  and  if  they 
serve  no  other  purpo.se,  they  provide,  at  least,  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  capacity  of  their  admirers.  This  would  be 
a  good  subject  for  an  article  ;  but  our  present  business 
being  with  Careme,  it  must  be  postponed  to  his  better 
claims. 

“  It  was  under  the  Empire  that  I  worked  the  hardest; 
then  especially  I  studied  severely.  My  researches  were 
from  an  early  period  consecutive  and  serious.  I  worked 
at  the  Prince  of  Talleyrand’s,  under  M.  Boucher,  the 
head  of  the  prince’s  kitchen,  and  I  there  perfected  myself 
in  a  branch  I  have  since  developed.  Some  years  before 
I  had  executed  some  fine  specialities.  Later  I  composed 
the  charming  little  dinners  given  by  M.  de  Lavalette,  an 
elegant  man  and  of  an  elevated  mind.  I  also  made  the 
dinners  and  luncheons  of  the  Saxon  embassy.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  I  first  conceived  the  groundwork  of  Le 
Patissier  Royal  (the  royal  pastrycook),  and  of  my  Trade 
des  Entrees  Froides  (treatise  on  cold  side  dishes).  I  re¬ 
member  the  exquisite  courses  of  that  time,  composed 
of  only  four  dishes.  But  what  pains  did  they  require  ! 
How  perfect  was  their  composition  ! 

*  *  *  « 

“  At  M.  de  Lavalctte’s  I  was  entirely  free  to  compose 
my  dinners.  It  was  there  I  did  the  most  towards  solving 
the  problem  I  set  myself  from  the  first — to  effect  the 
union  of  delicacy,  order,  and  economy.  The  guests  were 
very  assiduous  at  these  dinners  ;  they  were  generally 
senators,  learned  men,  and  celebrated  officers,  all  of 
them  lovers  of  good  cheer.  In  the  midst  of  these  varied 
labours  the  Restoration  found  me. 

“  I  worked  occasionally  at  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand’s 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  (of  Russia)  alighted  there. 
Some  days  afterwards  I  was  asked  for,  and  followed  that 
sovereign  to  the  (Palais  of  the)  Elysee-Napoleon.  There 
I  at  once  obtained  the  friendship  and  favour  of  an  ami¬ 
able  and  distinguished  man,  M.  Muller,  steward  of 
His  Majesty’s  household.  Under  his  direction  I  became 
chief  of  the  emperor’s  kitchens,  charged  with  the  whole 
expenditure  and  arrangement  of  his  dinners.  My  labours 
were  successful,  all  things  prospered,  and  all  were  easy, 
for  I  chose  my  o'vn  assistants,  and  was  absolute  master 
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in  my  functions.  This  fine  situation  at  once  gave  me  an 
importance  I  had  not  before  hoped  for.  I  had,  however, 
already  the  honour  to  be  the  butt  of  the  envious,  but 
they  were  silent.  I  nevertheless  caught  some  of  their 
expressions.  ‘  What  luck  he  has  !’  they  whispered  round 
about  me,  instead  of  explaining  the  difference  of  our 
positions  by  the  difference  of  our  labours,  the  sole  dis¬ 
tinction  among  artisans — in  fact,  I  had  gone  forward, 
created  novelties,  whilst  they,  floating  on  the  eddy  of  a 
dull  routine,  had  remained  stationary. 

At  this  period  I  was  engaged  in  the  most  active  and 
extensive  service  of  my  life  ;  I  nevertheless  did  not 
forego  my  custom  of  writing  down  every  evening  what 
I  had  done,  and  thus  fixed  ideas  and  combinations  that 
would  have  otherwise  escaped  my  memory. 

“When  the  emperor  left  Pans,  I  simultaneously  re¬ 
fused  several  places  of  clef  de  cuisine  in  great  houses, 
being  again  engaged  in  perfecting  special  courses.  This 
offered  a  far  more  important  course  of  study  than  a 
mere  succession  of  fine  dinners  for  a  limited  circle.  I  had, 
however,  a  brilliant  proposal  for  St.  Petersburg  in  reserve, 
of  which  I  purposed  availing  myself  afterwards.  Other 
proposals  followed  the  first,  and  I  went  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  congress  of 
sovereigns  had  met.  I  again  saw  the  excellent  M.  Muller, 
who  renewed  the  proposals  made  to  me  in  Paris  to  go 
to  St.  Petersburg.  My  style,  he  said,  pleased  the  em¬ 
peror  greatly.  This  was  easy  for  me  to  do,  for  all  things 
were  dignified  and  truly  imperial  in  the  great  household 
of  the  czar.  My  salary  was  2,400  francs  {£^6)  a  month, 
and  the  culinary  expenditure  under  my  management  of 
80,000  francs  to  100,000  francs  (£^,200  to  2'4,ooo)  a 
month.” 

Think  of  that,  ladies,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pounds  a  year  for  the  wages  of  a  cook !  Between 
^^38,400  andj^48,ooo  per  annum  for  kitchen  expenses  ! 
No  wonder,  to  put  it  mildly,  there  is  a  reverse  to  the 
medal.  I  remember  reading  some  years  ago  the  account 
of  a  winter  scene  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  God  knows  how  many  degrees  below  freezing, 
and  had  so  stood  for  weeks,  when  an  English  lady  went 
to  the  market  to  buy  meat.  The  carcases,  frozen  to  the 
hardness  of  solid  oak,  hung  about  the  market  in  coats 
of  ice,  and  the  joint  she  required  had  to  be  sawn  off. 
A  crowd  of  miserable  children  hanging  about  the  place 
in  the  indolence  of  their  hungry  wretchedness  scrambled 
and  jostled  for  the  meat-dust  as  it  fell  from  the  saw,  and 
eagerly  swallowed  it,  with  the  avidity  of  famine.  The 
Englishwoman  went  round  the  market ;  at  every  stall  she 
saw  the  same  lamentable  scene,  and  hurried  home  to  cry 
spasmodically  over  her  own  well-carcd-for  children,  in 
motherly  sympathy  for  the  miserable  little  ones  out 
starving  in  the  iron  cold.  Take  this  as  the  companion 
picture  of  the  generosity  so  eulogised  by  Monsieur 
Careme,  and  “  season  your  admiration  for  a  time.”  These 
considerations  must  not,  however,  lead  me  to  neglect 
that  personage,  whom  (skipping  some  pages)  I  next 
present  in  the  service  of  a  ladj'. 

“  On  my  arrival  (in  Paris  from  St.  Petersburg)  I  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Bragation,  a 
great  lady,  kind,  witty,  and  mistress  of  a  table  that  was 
not  surpassed  in  delicacy,  in  novelty,  or  in  dignity  by 


any  noble  table  of  France  or  England.  The  taste  of 
Madame  do  Bragation  was  exquisite.  At  table  she  dis¬ 
played  a  grace  and  charm  of  conversation  quoted  every¬ 
where  as  a  model.  I  also  served  at  my  dinners  in  the 
capacity  of  maitre  d'hotel.  I  was  always  praised.  The 
princess  one  day  said  to  me — ‘  Careme,  were  you  not 
told  that  my  service  was  capricious  ?’  I  bowed.  ‘  You  see 
the  contrary  yourself,’  she  said.  *  I  am  delighted  with 
your  menus  (bills  of  fare),  and  I  accept  them  as  you  serve 
them.’  I  thanked  the  princess,  and  added — ‘  The  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  my  functions  is  that  of  the 
delicacy  and  variety  she  was  so  good  as  to  notice.’ 

“  Oneday  someone  said  he  had  been  invited  to  a  dinner 
executed  by  Careme.  Her  highness  at  once  replied — 

“  ‘  There  is  some  mistake,  for  I  am  sure  Careme  makes 
no  dinners  elsewhere  than  in  my  house.’ 

“  Her  ladyship  had  understood  my  character.  The 
guest  replied — ‘  In  that  case  the  cook  was  a  jewel.’ 

‘  Say,  rather,’  returned  the  princess,  ‘  the  cook  was  a 
false  jewel  mine  is  the  real  jewel.’^  And  I  was  present !” 
adds  Careme  in  irrepressible  exultation. 

“Ange,  oneof  my  companions,  received  and  deserved 
equally  the  most  delicate  praises.  The  princess  was 
often  ill.  One  day  at  dinner,  in  my  presence.  Prince 
Talleyrand  congratulated  her  on  the  improvement  of 
her  health.  ‘  Yes,  I  am  better,’  she  said,  ‘  and  I  owe  it 
to  Careme.’  The  prince,  with  all  his  elegant  wit  and 
goodness,  warmly  approved  the  idea.  At  that  moment 
1  was  indeed  a  happy  man. 

“  During  my  journey  to  Russia,  Lord  Steward  had 
passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  He  wrote 
to  me  at  St.  Petersburg,  inviting  me  to  re-enter  his  ser¬ 
vice.  His  letter  contained  this  amiable  expression : — ‘  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  cook  who  equalled  you.’ 
The  letter,  sent  back  to  Paris,  reached  me  at  the  Princess 
de  Bragation’s.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  could  not 
accept  the  proposal,  and  I  declined  with  gratitude.  Lord 
Steward  insisted  upon  it,  and  I  received  another  letter 
from  Vienna.  The  princess  was  then  almost  always  in 
bed ;  my  duties  had  fallen  into  some  inactivity,  and  I 
obtained  her  permission  to  return  to  Vienna.  When  I 
left  I  had  in  my  possession  many  of  his  lordship’s  letters 
to  me,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  the  flattering  opinion 
with  which  his  noble  brother.  Lord  Castlereagh,  had 
honoured  me.  On  reaching  Vienna  I  became  acquainted 
with  my  privileges,  which  were  important.  Not  finding 
the  ambassador  there,  I  made  a  tour  through  Switzerland, 
Lombardy,  the  States  of  Venice,  and  Friuli,  going  to  re¬ 
join  Lord  Steward  at  Laybach,  where  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  had  just  arrived.  I  there  found  my  worthy  friend 
Controller  Muller  and  other  colleagues,  my  best  friends. 
They  were  all  charmed  to  see  me  but  Lord  Steward  I 
could  not  find,  as  he  had  left  for  Vienna  the  evening 
before  my  arrival.  My  Lady  Steward  was  near  her 
confinement.  At  Vienna  I  resumed  charge  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  table.  Every  day  I  received  a  visit  from  Lord 
Steward  in  our  fine  kitchens  ;  every  day  he  gave  me 
praises  and  encouragements.  His  excellency  received 
the  letter  of  Prince  Walkouski,  in  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander’s  acceptance  of  the  dedication  of  my 
Projects  for  the  Architecture  of  St.  Petersburg  was  an¬ 
nounced.  A  magnificent  diamond  ring  of  great  price 
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accompanied  the  letter.  I  received  it  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  How  happy  had  my  life  become  ! 

*  *  *  * 

“  Some  time  afterwards  I  composed  five  trophies  in 
mastic  at  Lord  Steward’s,  representing  the  arms  of  the 
five  Allied  Powers.  When  finished  these  trophies  were 
taken  into  the  ambassador’s  apartments,  and,  placed 
under  cylindrical  glass  shades,  were  displayed  at  one  or 
the  most  magnificent  suppers  I  ever  executed.  The 
guests  were  members  of  the  high  national  and  foreign 
nobility,  and  of  the  diplomatic  body.  They  were  unani¬ 
mously  applauded.  The  next  day,  on  her  ladyship’s 
coming  down,  I  was  called  to  the  drawing-room  to 
receive  new  praises.  His  lordship  said  I  had  been  as 
much  admired  as  his  ‘  beautiful  Charles,  then  aged  six 
weeks,  and  nursed  by  his  mother,  one  of  the  best  and 
prettiest  of  English  great  ladies.  The  illustrious  couple 
presented  me  with  a  superb  gold  snuffbox,  accompanied 
by  these  gracious  words  :  ‘  This  is  in  testimony  of  the 
talents  you  have  shown  in  our  service.  Your  supper 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  Vienna.”  I  then  begged  her 
ladyship  to  receive  the  trophies  for  her  son,  and  their 
excellencies  kindly  accepted  them.  Lord  Steward  then 
begged  me  to  take  one  to  the  Prince  de  Metternich, 
‘  for  he  wishes,’  he  said,  ‘  to  consider  it  at  leisure.’ 

“  Prince  Metternich  received  me  with  great  kindness, 
admired  the  work,  and  said  many  flattering  things  to 
me,  on  which  I  retired  truly  happy.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  we  left  Vienna  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.  (of  England).” 

*  «  «.  * 
Careme’s  opinion  of  England  was  not  flattering  This 
is  not  surprising.  Epicurism,  gastronomy,  call  it  what 
you  will,  has  never  made  much  progress  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts,  by  precept  and 
examples,  of  certain  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  their 
imitators,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  great  room  for  improvement  in  our  family 
cookery ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  extravagant  delicacy  of 
M.  Careme  and  his  coadjutors  that  the  improvement  is 
to  come,  but  rather  from  la  cuisine  bourgeois  (family 
cookery)  he  and  his  p.atrons  so  much  despised.  His 
dislike  of  us  was  very  natural  after  all.  We  are  much 
more  inclined  to  laugh  at  than  admire  the  glory  of  a 
cook,  and  to  a  man  of  Careme’s  temperament  this  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  must  have  been  very  galling. 
He  does  not,  however,  put  his  distaste  of  England  down 
to  that  score,  nor  in  any  way  refer  to  the  existence  of 


such  indifference ;  but  vain  as  he  was,  he  can  hardly 
have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  have  seen  and  been  annoyed 
by  it.  This  is  what  he  says  : — 

“  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  not  returning  (to  take 
service)  to  England.  London  and  the  country  were  in¬ 
supportable  to  me  in  the  intervals  of  my  duties.  Every¬ 
thing  is  sombre  there.  People  isolate  themselves  morally, 
living  in  groups  or  families.  The  attractive  conversation 
of  France,  which  consoles  us  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  when  we  meet  agreeable  fellow-countrymen,  exists 
neither  in  London  nor  in  the  beautiful  country  places  of 
the  three  kingdoms.” 

Such  are  the  reasons  Careme  gives  for  refusing  to  re¬ 
enter  the  service  of  George  IV  ,  whom  he  served  for 
some  time  at  the  Pavilion  of  Brighton  when  regent. 

It  is,  however,  said  in  Paris,  with  I  know  not  what 
truth  or  the  reverse  of  it,  that  Baron  Rothschild  overbid 
the  king  for  the  services  of  the  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  the  spit  and  stewpan.  This  seems  very  incredible, 
for  if  the  baron  was  rich  enough  to  overbid  George  IV., 
George  IV.  was  extravagant  enough  to  overbid  Mammon 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  own  gratification.  There  was 
a  little  hitch  somewhere ;  Careme’s  explanation  is  childish, 
but  really  the  matter  does  not  deserve  the  trouble  of 
elucidation.  One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done  : — 

“  I  was  then  composing  my  Maitre  d' Hotel,  and 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  Patissier  Royal,  as  also  a 
third  edition  of  the  Patissier  Pittoresque.  My  works, 
amounting  to  six  volumes,  brought  me  in  an  income 
sufficient  for  a  calm  and  happy  life,  in  addition  to  the 
emoluments  of  my  places,  which  I  always  sacrificed  to 
my  studies.  That  year  my  receipts  (from  the  above 
works)  amounted  to  20,000  francs  (j^Soo).  *  *  *  ♦ 

I  shall  augment  this  income,  for  my  task  is  not  com¬ 
pleted.  I  have  still  to  publish  a  work  on  the  general 
state  of  my  profession.  ‘  But  what  does  this  income 
amount  to  >*’  M.  de  Rothschild  once  asked  me  kindly. 
He  was  amazed  at  my  reply,  and  I  added  that  this  did 
not  date  from  the  present  year,  but  from  many  years 
back.” 

The  baron’s  amazement  may  be  excused.  How  many 
authors  are  there  in  France  and  England  who  receive 
such  an  income  from  their  copyrights  ?  But  de  viortuis 
nil  nisi  honum;  he  is  dead,  and  if  we  cannot  cry,  we  will 
neither  laugh  at  nor  envy  him.  Flis  story  and  that  of 
his  patrons  suggests  a  striking  moral,  but  that  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  reader  will  draw  better  than  I  can 
write. 
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THE  ROTUNDA:  WOOLWICH. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  or,  as  one  of  our  popular 
romancists  is  accustomed  to  write,  “  to  speak  with 
greater  accuracy,”  in  the  year  1716,  there  was  a  young 
Swiss,  a  native  of  SchaufFhausen,  named  Andrew 
Schalch,  wandering  in  the  twelve  mile  district  round 
about  London  in  order  to  find  a  proper  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  cannon  foundry.  The  reason  of  this  young 
man  being  selected  by  the  chief  director  of  the  works. 
Colonel  Armstrong,  was  the  most  unusual  reason  with 
departmental  economics — it  was  simply  because  he  was 
the  most  capable  man.  On  the  occasion  of  casting  some 
new  guns  in  the  Royal  Foundry,  in  Moorfields,  near  the 
site  of  John  Wesley’s  tabernacle,  this  young  Swiss  had 
solicited  permission  to  inspect  the  works,  and  his  general 
bearing  and  sagacious  remarks  led  Colonel  Armstrong 
to  converse  with  him  freely.  In  the  course  of  that  con¬ 
versation  Schalch  pointed  out  some  latent  dampners  in 
the  mould,  and  expressed  his  fear  of  an  explosion.  The 
colonel  saw  the  danger  and  withdrew  with  his  own 
friends  to  a  considerable  distance,  cautioning  others  to 
do  the  like ;  but  in  vain.  The  result  was  a  fearful  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place  as  soon  as  the  hot  metal  poured  into 
the  mould  ;  some  few  lives  were  lost,  and  great  damage 
done  to  property.  A  few  days  afterwards  appeared  an 
advertisement  inviting  the  young  foreigner  who  conversed 
with  Colonel  Armstrong  previous  to  the  late  disastrous 
accident,  to  wait  on  that  officer  at  the  Tower.  Schalch 
presented  himself,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  commission 
of  which  we  have  spoken — namely,  the  choice  of  an 
appropriate  spot  for  a  cannon  foundry. 

Schalch  went  here,  Schalch  went  there,  Schalch  went 
everywhere,  but  at  length  he  fixed  upon  the  Warren, 
previously  a  rabbit  warren,  at  Woolwich,  as  the  most 
eligible  situation.  Here  the  new  foundry  was  erected  ; 
and  the  first  specimens  of  ordnance  cast  by  Schalch 
were  so  highly  approved  that  he  was  fixed  in  the  office 
of  master  founder,  and  held  his  appointment  for  sixty 
years,  when  he  retired  to  Charlton.  He  died  in  1776, 
about  the  age  of  ninety,  and  lies  buried  in  Woolwich 
churchyard.  Many  of  the  large  mortars  in  the  Arsenal 
were  cast  under  his  direction,  and  bear  his  name.  His 
attention  and  scientific  knowledge  were  so  successfully 
applied,  that  not  a  single  accident  happened  during  all 
the  hazardous  processes  in  which  he  was  engaged  during 
his  long  term  of  service.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
that  gave  origin  to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich — an 
arsenal  we  were  lately  very  likely  to  lose  by  the  too 
f  ree  I'sc  of  the  economy  which  sometimes  loses  a  big 
ship  in  the  saving  of  a  ha’penny  worth  of  caulking. 

Now  a  vast  display  of  military  engines,  death-dealing 
instruments  warranted  to  lay  the  strongest  low,  to  widow 
wives  and  “  with  young  orphans  plant  the  hospitals,” 
must  suggest  painful  thoughts ;  but  they  only  tell  truth. 
Nineteen  years  ago  we  proclaimed  the  millennium  of 
peace ;  swords  and  spears  were  to  be  converted  into 
agricultural  implements,  and  all  our  cannon  melted  down 
and  cast  into  statues  of  the  heroes  of  humanity  and  the 


arts  and  sciences.  Othello’s  occupation  was  gone.  But 
when  the  world  had  toured  round  the  sun  some  three 
or  four  times,  the  old  trade  was  revived,  sickles  had  to 
be  rapidly  beaten  into  swords  and  pruning-hooks  to 
spears.  We  had  a  sharp  brush  of  war,  enough  to  let 
us  know  that  the  old  instinct  was  not  dead  in  us,  and 
that  if  we  had  respect  for  ourselves  we  must  not  play 
the  ostrich  part  and  be  dc.af  to  danger.  So,  however 
painful  may  be  the  associations  suggested  by  arms,  they 
are  essential  to  our  safety  :  while  we  trust  in  Providence, 
we  must  keep  the  powder  dry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions — not  half  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be — is  the  museum  of  artillery 
known  as  the  Rotunda  ;  it  is  the  circular  building  which 
cannot  hiil  to  strike  attention  on  the'breezy  common  of 
Woolwich.  The  building  is  about  two-thirds  as  large 
as  Westminster  Hall,  that  is  to  say,  it  covers  an  area  of 
10,600  square  feet.  It  was  originally  erected  in  St. 
James’s  Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  visit  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  1814,  when  Bonaparte  was 
caged  in  Elba,  beating  his  wings  against  the  bars,  and 
George,  Prince  Regent,  was  as  “  Jove  in  his  chair  of 
the  sky,  lord  mayor.”  The  building  was  transferred  to 
Woolwich  in  1820,  and  thither  were  conveyed  the 
objects  which  had  been  saved  from  the  Repository  in 
the  arsenal  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802.  About  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  these  objects  remain.  They  were 
collected  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  Congreve ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  models  extend  no  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Colonel  Congreve,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Repository. 

On  entering  the  Rotunda  what  a  curious  exhibition 
is  presented  to  the  visitor  !  A  collection  of  arms,  apper¬ 
taining  to  almost  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  any  one  of 
the  objects  minutely,  though  nearly  all  are  worthy  of 
close  examination.  Here  are  wrought-iron  guns,  there 
bronze  cannon  of  an  early  date ;  here  a  collection  of 
bronze  cannon  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century — English,  French,  Knights  of  Malta,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Danish,  Dutch,  Germanic  Confederation, 
Italian,  Russian,  Oriental,  Chinese.  There  arc  several 
examples  of  cast-iron  ordnance,  and  firelocks  of  various 
dates,  with  match-lock  and  flint-lock  smooth-bored 
muzzle-loaders,  rifles  made  before  the  invention  of  the 
elongated  bullet,  rifles  adapted  to  the  elongated  bullet, 
carbines,  muskets,  blunderbusses,  hand  mortars,  swords, 
daggers,  poignards,  maces,  axes,  halberts,  partizans,  bills, 
poleaxes,  spears,  pikes,  and  lances.  Each  and  every 
one  ready  to  do  the  work  of  Hamlet’s  bare  bodkin.  A 
stroke  from  that  curtle-axe  would  make  a  man  reel  out 
of  his  saddle  never  to  need  it  more ;  a  blow  from  one  of 
these  loaded  maces  would  not  light  pleasantly  on  the 
stoutest  helm. 

In  looking  at  these  old  weapons  we  think  of  the  times 
when  men  re.ally  went  forth  to  battle — that  is  to  sa.y  to 
do  fight ;  to  expect  a  blow  and  give  a  blow,  and  feel  their 
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feet  slippery  with  shed  gore-,  we  think  of  Richard  with 
his  fearful  two-edged  sword,  that  Goliath  might  not  have 
despised,  and  Saladin’s  weapon,  so  true  of  edge,  that  it 
could  cut  through  a  thread  of  floating  silk  ;  we  think  of 
the  days  when  men  wore  harness  on  their  backs,  and 
courage,  and  not  cunning,  won  the  day ;  when  men  were 
men,  not  simply  hired  targets  for  the  engineers  to  play 
with.  Here  are  ample  specimens  of  the  armour  they 
wore,  very  heavy  and  cumbrous  no  doubt,  but  useful  to 
resist  the  blows  of  personal  antagonists,  as  anvil  answers 
to  hammer.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  old 
courage  which  made  triumphant  victory  at  Cressy,  Poic- 
tiers,  Agincourt,  had  more  akin  in  it  to  the  old  Israelitish 
warfare.  They  h.ad  trust  and  fought  for  the  right, 
and  each  hand  was  ready  whose  hand  was.  big  enough 
to  grasp  a  falchion.  We  have  changed  all  that.  We 
know  the  mechanical  forces,  but  are  we  bigger  for  it } 
We  cannot  say,  “  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,”  but  we  can  stop 
the  clock. 

Come  and  look  at  some  of  the  deadly  weapons  we 
have  here.  Here  you  shall  see  projectiles  intended  to 
receive  rotation  by  the  action  of  the  gun  in  rear  against 
oblique  planes  and  channels  ;  and  here  projectiles  for 
rifling  guns  intended  to  take  the  rifling  by  upsetting  or 
expansion ;  and  here  soft-coated  projectiles,  and  early 
Armstrong  experimental  projectiles,  not  only  soft  coated 
but  ribbed.  There  are  many,  many  more  for  the  putting 
out  of  the  light  and  the  dislocating  of  the  joints.  Then, 
ladies,  we  have  all  kinds  of  beautiful  specimens  of  small- 
arm  bullets,  chiefly  of  lead,  every  sort  of  variety ;  and 
here  you  may  see  all  the  newest  inventions — Sniders, 
and  Needles,  and  Chassepots,  and  the  way  of  rifling;  and 
here  gunpowder,  detonating  compositions,  made  up 
ammunition,  bursters,  fuzees,  tubes,  percussion  caps,  and 
primers. 

O  brave  gunpowder,  what  hast  thou  not  done !  Black, 
unnoticeable  sand  thou  hast  been  called,  but  let  a  spark 
fall  on  thee  and  thou  wilt  blaze  heaven  high.  Who 
was  thine  inventor To  what  daring  intellect  may  we 
trace  thine  origin  ?  Tell  me  not  of  the  weak  monk, 
Roger  Bacon ;  let  him  be,  if  he  will  be,  spinatissimus 
diaketus,  or  even  acerrimits  impugnatcr ;  he  had  no  head 
for  gunpowder.  Milton  traced  out  your  devisor,  and 
let  the  name  be  nameless,  but  thou  didst  teach  thy  train 
to  “  plague  the  sons  of  men  !” 

“  Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew ; 

None  arming  stood  ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready  ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turn’d 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtle  art. 

Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey’d. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg’d  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone. 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  biills 
Of  missive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

So  all  e’er  day  spring,  under  conscious  night. 

Secret  they  finish’d,  and  in  order  set. 

With  silent  circumspection,  rmespied.” 


Among  the  collection  of  cannon  balls  we  may  find 
many  “devil”  stones — excellent  artillery,  no  doubt,  in  a 
rude  age,  before  the  Gallic  and  the  Teuton  genius,  to  say 
in  modesty  nothing  of  Albion,  had  improved  upon  them. 

See  in  this  collection  of  savage  weapons  how  poorly 
was  mankind  provided,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  gun¬ 
powder  law.  Here  arc  four  spears  belonging  to  the 
rudest  state  of  savage  life,  having  only  wooden  tips  of 
different  forms.  Here  is  a  Bushman’s  bow  and  quiver, 
the  quiver  containing  thirty-two  slender  reed  arrows, 
the  tips  encrusted  w'ith  poison  ;  here  is  an  ox-hide  shield 
warranted  to  withstand  everything  except  a  projectile — 
say  a  tallow  candle — sent  with  gunpowder  force.  Here 
is  a  heavy  club  with  a  double-cutting  edge,  so  that  if  at 
one  cut  the  edge  be  turned,  there  is  another  left  to  make 
a  finish.  Here  is  a  wooden  battle-axe  that  an  inferior 
super  would  not  go  on  with  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  here, 
without  entering  into  further  detail,  is  a  splendid  toma¬ 
hawk,  such  as  are  supplied  (why  ?)  to  friendly  Canadian 
Indians  by  the  Government. 

We  have  to  look  at  these  rude  implements  of  war  to 
know  how  civilised  we  arc — we  who  can  gaze  through 
our  opera  and  field-glasses  at  Aceldama,  trace  the  march 
of  the  enemy — a  long  line  of  uniforms  a  long  way  off — 
explode  our  mitrailleuses,  and  see  the  tumble. 

Now  see  these  models,  and  many  of  them  belong  to 
the  old  collection.  Here  is  a  train  of  artillery  as  used 
in  old  “  Marlbrok’s”  campaigns  from  1701  to  1 710.  See 
this  chariot  with  kettledrums  : — 

“  Tho  moment  ho  enters  Flanders, 
lie’ll  scare  their  bi-ave  commanders ; 

They’ll  fly  like  so  many  ganders, 

Disturbed  by  a  mastiff’s  bark.” 

Here  arc  models  of  Hanoverian  artillery — very  effec¬ 
tive  no  doubt  when  the  British  lion  or  even  the  unicorn 
were  in  harness,  but  very  feeble  when  the  white  horse 
has  to  draw  them  all  alone.  Here  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  model  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  sent  by  his  Grace  to 
the  Repository.  It  consists  of  a  full  train  of  artillery, 
fully  equipped,  including  models  of  the  horses.  There 
are  many  French  models,  exhibiting  French  ingenuity  ; 
for  instance,  we  have  a  waggon  which,  at  official  com¬ 
mand,  will  turn  into  an  armourer’s  shop  as  deftly  as  a 
pantomime  trick. 

The  models  are  all  extremely  interesting — models  of 
field-pieces,  of  fortifications  complete  in  all  details — 
models  of  everything  connected  with  the  murderous 
work  of  warfare  except  Cain’s  club  which  hurried  the 
first  fugitive  spirit  into  the  other  world,  and  let  green 
earth  drink  her  first  crimson  libation. 

And  what  have  our  women  to  do  with  this  ?  Much 
every  way.  Ever  ready  to  help  where  help  is  needed, 
there  is  ample  space  for  free  exertion  now.  It  is  Chris¬ 
tian  work  when  women  are  in  the  field — not  to  rouse 
new  courage,  not  to  incite  to  further  deeds  of  valour, 
but  the  rather  to  close  their  eyes  to  crimson  glory,  and 
in  hospital  work  attend  to  the  wretched  sufferers,  whether 
their  colour  be  French  white  or  Prussian  blue. 
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WOMAN:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. - II. 


woman  of  the  present  day  is  “  frivolous,  dis- 
JL  contented,  irrational  ” — if  we  are  to  believe  the 
satirists — “  a  creature  of  whims,  a  devotee  of  fashion, 
a  victim  of  etiitui — morally,  physically,  and  Intellectually 
feeble.”  These  are  strong  words,  but,  by  an  excellent 
dispensation  of  providence,  hard  words  break  no  bones, 
and  as  they  were  probably  written  by  some  rancorous 
misogynist — they  appeared  in  one  of  the  most  unchari¬ 
table  of  news-sheets — with  the  double  object  of  having 
his  fling  at  the  weaker  side,  and  pocketing  (this  the 
weightier  incentive)  the  reward  of  his  honourable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  sundry  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
we  ought  not  to  swallow  them  at  once  without  suspicion, 
but  turn  them  over  on  the  fork,  and  take  them  with, 
perhaps,  a  very  large  grain  of  salt  indeed. 

That  many  women  of  the  present  day  are  frivolous, 
who  can  doubt  ?  That  many  are  discontented,  many 
irrational,  who  can  deny  ?  But  to  say  that  all  arc  frivo¬ 
lous,  all  discontented,  all  irrational,  all  “  creatures  of 
whim,”  all  devotees  of  fashion,  all  victims  of  etmtti,  all 
morally,  all  physically,  all  intellectually  feeble,  is  to  in¬ 
dulge  an  extravagant  vein  of  fancy,  to  put  forth  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  by  any 
sound  reasoning. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  living  in  a  very  critical  age.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  opulence,  of  luxury,  and  re- 
linemcnt  unheard  of  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  at  a  moment  when  the  voluptuous  atmo¬ 
sphere  so  drugged  the  finer  senses  of  the  sex  that  it 
became  a  slave  only  to  caprice  and  wanton  pleasure. 
But  times  are  changed,  and  we  have  lighted  on  better 
days.  I  do  not  think  that  our  wives  and  sisters  are  worse 
than  our  grandmothers.  If  they  have  more  freedom 
from  restraint,  and  some  of  them  abuse  it,  are  all  to  be.ar 
the  blame  ?  If  some  fritter  away  their  time  in  senseless 
occupations,  in  devotion  to  the  toilet,  the  ball-room,  or 
what  not,  are  all  to  bear  the  charge  ?  If  some  have  no 
higher  intellectual  standard  than  a  taste  for  novel  reading 
and  a  smattering  of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  are  all  to  be 
stigmatised  as  frivolous  ?  Because  there  are  many  whose 
days  and  nights  are  employed  in  that  seductive  game, 
“  fast  and  loose,”  for  whom  the  great  charm  of  life 
appears  to  be  half-a-dozen  flirtations  skilfully  carried  on 
at  the  same  time,  while  manages  dc  convenance  arc  re¬ 
garded  and  contnacted  by  them  with  a  degree  of  flippancy 
almost  disgusting,  must  we  conclude  that  there  is  not  an 
honest,  loving  heart  left  among  our  English  girls  ?  Be¬ 
cause  some  have  enfeebled  their  constitutions  and  de¬ 
stroyed  their  health  by  devotion  to  all  or  any  of  these, 
must  we  raise  an  outcry  that  physical  beauty  has  for¬ 
saken  us — that  we  have  only  left  to  us  a  miserable 
counterfeit  of  what  we  used  to  admire  in  woman  ?  I 
think  not. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  female  virtue 
was  the  one  pure  gem  amid  the  paste  and  tinsel  of  which 


society  was  composed,  woman’s  sphere  was  much  more 
circumscribed  than  at  present.  It  was  very  rare  to  meet 
with  a  woman  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  They 
cultivated  the  domestic  virtues,  but  were  ignorant  of  the 
public  vices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They  culti¬ 
vated  literature  and  science,  but  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  holding  their  own  against  the  universe,  and  coping 
with  the  lords  of  creation  on  their  own  peculiar  ground. 
Woman  was  then,  so  to  speak,  in  the  grub  or  chrysalis 
state,  from  which  she  has  now  broken  a  well-formed 
and  gorgeous  butterfly,  the  same  in  body,  but  how  much 
more  magnificent  in  the  newly-acquired  glories  of  her 
wings  !  In  our  wives  and  sisters,' our  cousins,  and  all 
the  circle  of  our  fair  acquaintance,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
will  but  throw  aside  the  prejudices  which  a  mischievous 
shoal  of  smart  writers  are  endeavouring  to  instil  into 
our  minds — we  shall  find  beneath  all  the  vain  .appearance 
of  frivolity  a  foundation  of  the  same  sterling  merit  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  two  former 
generations,  an  under-current  of  frank  and  honest  senti¬ 
ment  which  have  proverbially  marked  our  honest  English 
girl. 

We  live,  all  of  us,  in  a  very  artificial  atmosphere,  and 
the  weaker  sex  especially  so.  A  fashion,  a  custom,  a 
habit  has  only  to  be  eccentric,  and  it  is  sure  to  obtain  in 
some  circle'.  Since  the  days  when  to  rap  out  a  new  o.ath 
every  twenty-four  hours  was  to  attain  the  reputation  of 
a  fine  gentleman,  every  one  has  been  anxious  to  possess 
his  own  little  peculiarities  in  society.  Our  girls  of  the 
period  are  endeavouring  to  shine  by  a  playful  assumption 
of  the  worldlier  characteristics  of  their  brothers,  by  an 
aping  of  masculine  peculiarities  of  costume  (or  rather, 
of  the  peculiarities  of  masculine  costume),  by  indulgence 
in  masculine  tastes  and  masculine  pursuits.  The  time 
may  be  not  far  distant  when  “  sweet  girl  graduates” 
may  be  no  longer  a  fancy,  but  a  reality,  when  England 
may  be  able  to  boast  its  Scalas  and  Fideles  ;  but  we  do 
not  wish  the  present,  the  mothers  of  these,  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  undergraduate  tastes  of  indulging 
in  slang,  of  taking  “  drains  ”  of  “  malt  from  the  pewter,” 
of  smoking — well,  we  have  hardly  come  to  clay  cutties 
at  present,  but  who  can  tell  what  cigarettes  may  be  a 
prelude  to  ?  These  are  the  days  of  advance,  and  girls 
are  certainly,  for  better  or  worse,  far  ahead  of  their 
grandmothers  in  the  milder  forms  of  dissipation,  of  every 
phase  of  fast  life,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  matter  most  forcibly,  which  can  be  indulged  in 
without  an  absolute  breach  of  morality.  But  in  their 
desire  to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the  opposite  sex,  it 
is  pleasant  to  notice  th.at  they  have  not  merely  fastened  on 

“  Those  little  faults,  too  sweet  to  bo  harJ  namcJ,” 

which,  one  or  two  of  them,  give  a  certain  charming 
piquancy,  and  are  to  be  smiled  at,  but  all  together  be¬ 
come  a  matter  for  grave  rebuke  and  serious  remonstrance. 
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It  was  not  in  a  prehistoric  age  that  the  daughters  of 
England  so  disregarded  the  laws  of  health  and  physical 
development  that  their  morning’s  ablutions  consisted  in 
gently  wiping  the  face  with  the  corner  of  a  towel,  or, 
more  delicately  stHl,  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  wrung 
out  in  some  sweet  water,  while  any  idea  of  physical 
exertion  would  have  been  regarded  with  the  utmost 
horror  and  consternation.  Now,  where  the  exigencies 
of  fashion  do  not  decree  otherwise,  we  find  that  it  is 
just  the  opposite.  Especially  on  the  croquet  lawn  do 
“  maidens,  all  for  lawn,”  find  that  exercise  for  the  heart, 
head,  arm,  and  ankle  maybe  combined  with  the  most 
charming  and  beneficial  effect.  We  are  no  longer  afraid 
of  long  walks.  The  archery-ground  delights  many.  Nay, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  a  swimming  bath, 
in  which  disport  a  bevy  of  Nereids,  rivalling  at  once  in 
beauty  and  skilful  natation  the  nymphs  of  old.  This  sort 
of  thing  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  do  not  want  a  girl 
who  can  boast  of  well-developed  “  biceps,”  and  get  rid 
of  an  unpleasant  companion  by  a  well-delivered  “  right 
and  left,”  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  that  an  inter¬ 
national  boat  race  had  been  arranged  between  the  New 
York  Bloomers  and  the  London  Cutaways. 

But  we  may  hope  that  female  beauty  under  the  im¬ 
proved  regime  will  regain  something  of  its  pristine  classic 
loveliness,  and  that  the  future  will  show  us  a  nobler  race 
of  beings,  unhampered  as  to  health,  the  natural  and  beau¬ 
tiful  form  untampered  with  by  the  caprices  of  fashion  ; 
rationalism  brought  to  bear  on  the  ordinary  matters  of 
life,  and  health  and  physical  perfection  as  the  result. 

Ah  the  future  !  Qtto  musa  tendis  ?  Whither  art  thou 
drifting,  O  woman  ?  To  good  or  to  evil  ?  Let  us  trust 
to  good.  To  sum  up  in  half-a-dozen  words  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  “  girl  of  the  period,”  we  find  that  she  has, 
with  more  freedom  of  action,  acquired  a  standard  of 
healthy  development,  and  approaches  to  a  degree  of 
physical  perfection  unknown  to  those  of  a  couple  of 
generations  back.  She  retains  all  the  virtues  of  her 
grandmothers,  but  adds  to  them  a  certain  confidence,  a 
certain  go-ahead  spirit,  a  disregard  for  consequences, 
which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  times,  has  grown  upon  her 
insensibly,  and  is  no  fault  of  hers,  but  which  she  cannot 
help.  Her  vices,  like  the  masks  and  dresses  at  a  mas¬ 
querade,  are  for  the  most  part  assumed  in  a  playful  spirit, 
and  no  more  represent  her  true  sentiments  than  a  weather¬ 
cock  on  a  church  steeple  does  the  living  bird.  Her  good 
points  do  not  glare  out  and  dazzle  us  ;  but  rather,  like 


the  lamp  of  the  glowworm,  shine  forth  from  beneath  the 
covert  to  attract  only  the  one  it  is  intended  to  attract. 

There  are  a  hundred  schemes  at  present  on  foot  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  woman.  Our  universities  arc 
gradually  opening  their  doors  to  them,  every  barrier 
which  has  hitherto  restrained  the  weaker  side  is  being 
attacked.  What  the  result  may  be,  who  can  tell  ?  The 
next  generation  perhaps  may  be  the  better.  After  that 
the  deluge,  or  what  ?  To  see  our  daughters  lay  aside 
frivolity,  and  take  kindly  to  those  ingetwas  artes  which, 

“  \VTiere  they  an  entrance  find. 

Soften  the  manner  and  subdue  the  mind,” 

is  a  picture  pleasant  enough  ;  but  who  would  care  for 
his  wife  or  daughter  to 

“  Fly  sublime 

Through  the  courts,  the  camp,  the  schools  ?” 

Who,  for  instance,  could  marry  a  member  of  parliament, 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  or  an  attorney And  yet  even 
now  a  lady  is  practising  as  an  attorney  at  Norwich. 
Deponent  knoweth  not  whether  she  be  married  or  no. 
A  Doctor  of  Divinity  might  not  be  so  bad,  especially  if 
she  happened  to  be  your  divinity.  But  these  things  will 
not  take  place  before  we  are  one  with  the  dust.  In  our 
time  let  us  pray  that  the  blessing  may  stop  short  of  be¬ 
coming  an  evil.  Women  have  certain  duties  to  perform 
in  the  world  as  wives,  as  mothers,  and  daughters.  Not 
long  ago  their  principal  energies  were  directed  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  duties.  At  the  present  time  we  can¬ 
not  suppose  that  they  are  oblivious  of  them,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  to  make  them  forget  them.  Did 
we  believe  that  they  would  succumb  to  these  tendencies 
the  future  would  be  miserable  indeed.  But  we  cannot. 
They  will  never  become  in  reality  what  they  are  now  to 
appearance.  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  immediate  future  with  hopeful  eyes,  as  a 
time  when  a  sound  and  be.autiful  mind,  in  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  body,  will  be  once  more  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  sex.  While  we  behold  them  at 
present  in  the  transition  state  from  mere  inanimate  purity 
to  moral,  mental,  and  physical  beauty,  we  ought,  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  in  misanthropic  forebodings  and  ill- 
natured  sarcasm,  to  be  thankful  for  the  good  time 
shadowed  forth,  and  cast  down  from  its  pedestal  the 
spurious  Palladium  which  now  engrosses  all  attention — 
the  image  of  a  damsel  sprung,  not  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  but  from  the  diseased  imagination  of  nervous 
malcontents. 
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THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — II. 


The  tales  for  which  Germans  have  gained  so  well- 
earned  a  reputation,  are,  as  was  already  observed, 
very  near  akin  to  the  novelettes  ;  they  are  as  amusing 
iis  the  rich  imagination  of  their  authors  and  the  people 
in  general  must  naturally  make  them.  It  is  not  only 
children  that  will  relish  these  wonderful  stories ;  grown¬ 
up  people  too  will  admire  the  poetry  and  language. 
Goethe’s  Conversations  of  German  Emigrants  have  pro¬ 
bably  originated  this  numerous  class  of  writings,  of 
which  Musaeus  is  the  first,  and,  in  one  way,  chiefest 
representative ;  his  writings  display  most  imagination, 
while  those  of  the  brothers  Grimm  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  old  popular  tales  are 
reproduced  and  made  accessible  to  the  people.  The 
Tales  of  Rnebezahl,  the  gnome  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  is 
Musaeus’s  best  book,  and  all  who  visit  that  picturesque 
part  of  Germany  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  stories  that  are  told  of  this  wonderful  sprite. 
Waechter  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  ancient  sagas 
and  legends,  which  he  has  restored  to  their  popularity 
by  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  relates  them 
Tieck,  Fouque,  Count  Benzel-Sternau,  Ernst  Hoffmann, 
Gerber,  Heyne,  Lindau,  Salice-Contessa,  Mahlmann, 
Lotz,  Rellstab,  Oehlenschlaeger,  Hauff,  Baermann, 
Gottschalck,  and  Bechstein,  many  of  whom  have  already 
been  named  under  other  heads,  are  all  of  them  superior 
and  favourite  contributors  to  this  order,  and  their  books 
are  well  worth  reading.  The  famous  patriot  poet,  Arndt, 
has,  in  his  lighter  hours,  added  to  the  German  stock 
some  tales  which  equal  the  best ;  Baron  Zedlitz’s  (not 
the  poet’s)  stories  will  be  found  very  amusing.  A 
numerous  class  of  writings  have  revived  the  old  romantic 
legends  of  Germany  and  its  particular  states ;  thus 
Schreiber  and  Vogt  tell  the  tales  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Black  Forest,  Ludloff  the  Thuringian  legends,  Nachti- 
gall  those  of  the  Harz  mountains,  Studemundt  those  of 
Mecklenburg,  Buesching  the  Silesian,  Griesel  and  Spaet 
the  Bohemian,  and  Dietrich  and  Bechstein  the  general 
German  legends.  Bechstein ’s  are  the  best,  beyond 
doubt. 

Arabian  Nights,  becoming  known  to  the  Germans, 
acted  like  seed  falling  on  good  ground,  supplying  new 
food  to  their  fertile  imagination,  and  bearing  fruit  sixty¬ 
fold  and  a  hundredfold,  raising,  indeed,  a  kind  of  sepa¬ 
rate  library.  Voss,  Haken,  Wichmann,  M.  Habicht,  and 
Lyser  have  been  most  successful  in  their  imitations. 

As  two  subordinate  classes  of  literature,  I  may  mention 
the  idyls  and  parables  under  this  head.  The  former 
species  have  been  graced  by  the  pen  of  Augustus  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  gave  his  writing  the  Greek  name 
of  KuXXfVioK.  Maler-Muller,  Bronner,  and  Wyss  have 
also  written  favourite  idyls.  The  latter  class  appeared 
originally  as  Paramythia,  a  name  that  Herder  was  desirous 
of  maintaining  as  expressive  of  the  origin  of  the  writings 
— viz.,  the  ancient  Mythos — and  because  the  Greeks 
still  call  the  tales  corresponding  to  our  parables  para 


mythia — the  word  meaning  recreation — for  which  they 
are  intended.  Herder  has  exercised  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  German  literature,  raising  it  by  the  example 
of  his  powerful  mind  and  wonderful  intellect,  but  lower¬ 
ing  it  on  the  other  hand — if  one  may  use  the  expression 
— by  the  introduction  of  verbosity  and  what  has  been 
called  poetic  prose,  a  language  euphonious,  no  doubt, 
but  hardly  suitable  to  novels.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Krummacher’s  parables  ?  They  have  been  translated 
into  most  modern  languages,  and  excited  admiration 
wherever  they  were  read.  No  other  German  parable 
writers  come  up  to  the  two  just  named  ;  indeed,  besides 
Gleich  and  Schlez,  I  doubt  if  any  deserve  mentioning. 

The  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was-  of  course  translated 
into  German,  and  supplied  the  imitative  genius  of  that 
nation  with  fresh  matter,  the  copies  proving,  however, 
inferior  to  the  original,  though  they  display  much  ima¬ 
gination.  The  writers  generally  endeavoured  to  give 
them  a  didactic  character,  which  has  hardly  improved 
them.  Campe’s  translation  and  abridged  editions  stand 
foremost;  Wagenseil’s  SimpHcissimus\s  qpodL.  Benkowitz 
has  produced  a  Westphalian  Robinson,  Von  Egloffstein 
an  Holsatian,  and  Wyss  a  Swiss  Robinson,  that  afford, 
of  course,  the  greatest  interest  to  the  compatriots  of 
these  fictitious  heroes. 

Few  nations  have  produced  so  many  juvenile  books 
as  the  Germans  ;  they  have  worked  up  all  different  sub¬ 
jects  into  children’s  books — historical,  romantic,  and  de¬ 
scriptive.  Franz  and  Julius  Hoffmann’s  tales  are  very 
well  told,  so  areSmidt’s,  Von  Horn’s,  Gerstaecker’s,  and 
Kletke’s  ;  Nieritz’s  are  very  popular,  but  too  numerous 
to  be  really  worth  much. 

As  the  novelettes  blend  on  one  side  with  the  tales,  so 
they  incline  on  the  other  towards  the  humorous,  comic, 
and  satirical  novels.  The  latter  do  not  quite  come  up 
to  ours,  nor  is,  of  course,  the  humour  and  wit  of  the 
same  nature.  Jean  Paul  Richter,  better  known  by  his 
Christian  name  of  Jean  Paul,  stands  foremost  and  un¬ 
equalled  in  this  class,  distinguished  not  only  by  richness 
of  thought  and  abundance  of  humour  and  wit,  but  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people.  He  is,  however, 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  subordinate  objects,  and  thus, 
though  we  are  forced  to  admire  every  particular  part, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  different  elements  are 
not  united  to  one  harmonious  combination.  For  this 
reason  his  writings  have  been  compared  to  heaps  of 
slags,  full  of  valuable  ore,  that  requires  only  to  be  re¬ 
fined  to  make  it  unique  in  its  value.  His  principal  writings 
are  The  Invisible  Lodge,  Hesperus,  Life  of  Qjiintus  Fixlein, 
Titan,  The  Campaner  Valley, and  The  Elegeljahre.  Musaeus, 
the  author  of  Ruebezahl,  has  produced  excellent  comic 
novels,  ridiculing  the  country  squires  of  his  day,  who 
were  frequently  deficient  in  education.  Schimmel  is 
another  favourite  author,  and  Baron  von  Knigge,  who 
wrote  The  Art  of  Conversing  nvith  Men,  is  still  looked  up 
to  as  the  lawgiver  on  good  manners.  Von  Thuemmel, 
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Von  Hippel,  Schilling,  Schulze,  Mueller  (the  author  ot 
Siegfried  of  Liitdcnberg),  and  Count  Benzel-Sternau  are 
likewise  successful  humorists  ;  but  next  to  Jean  Paul, 
though  entirely  different  from  him  in  the  character  of 
his  writings,  Immermann  is  still  considered  the  head  of 
the  class.  The  Epigones  and  Muenchhaiiscn  are  his  chefs- 
dtaeuvres.  The  primary  idea  of  the  latter  was  not  his 
original  invention,  the  first  Munchhaitsen  having  been 
written  by  one  Raspe,  a  Hanoverian  refugee,  oddly 
enough,  in  English  ;  but  Immermann  has  developed  it 
into  a  masterly  satire  on  German  manners  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  given  a  humorous  and  amus¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Westphalian  life.  Justinus  Kerner  is  the 
last  eminent  representative  of  this  class,  which  has  de¬ 
cidedly  fallen  off  of  late.  As  a  satirist,  Saphir’s  brilliant 
wit  has  secured  him  high  distinction. 

From  the  humorous  novels  sprang  the  books  of  travel, 
as  originally  intended  merely  to  form  a  subdivision  of 
this  class,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  setting  the  ex¬ 
ample.  However,  they  soon  assumed  a  more  didactic 
shape,  in  which  they  are  intended  to  yield  instruction  on 
the  manners,  climate,  and  state  of  things  generally  in 
different  countries.  They  go  farther  than  this,  affording 
the  author  favourable  opportunities  for  moralising  on 
and  satirising  laws  and  customs.  Schummel,Von  Knigge, 
Von  Goechhausen,  and  Eberhard  led  the  way,  and  Heine 
published  his  first  book  as  a  description  of  travels.  The 
latter  has  wielded  an  immense  influence  on  German  lite¬ 
rature,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  one  so  gifted  ;  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  beneficial  example  of  his  fine 
language  and  poetry  should  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  propagation  of  his  anti-religious  principles.  He 
and  Borne,  at  one  time  great  friends,  later  as  great 
enemies,  were  the  originators  of  the  Young  Germany 
movement,  by  the  promulgation  of  their  revolutionary 
and  rationalistic  ideas.  Heine  has  been  termed  the  modern 
Voltaire,  as  Borne  has  received  the  name  of  the  modern 
Rousseau.  Borne  was  not  near  so  great  a  genius  as  Heine, 
though  he  took  quite  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  his  writings  display  more  of  critical  penetration, 
felicity  of  expression,  and  stylistic  talent  than  of  depth 
or  imagination.  Heine  is  eminently  poetical  and  witty, 
and  his  language  is  beautiful ;  his  Travels  have  much 
less  of  the  revolutionary  clement  in  them  than  his  later 
writings — viz.,  the  Salon  and  State  of  Things  in  France, 
which  have  a  decidedly  anti-religious,  free-thinking  ten¬ 
dency,  and  treat  in  a  flippant  and  ironical  manner  sub¬ 
jects  that  should  be,  by  their  importance  and  holiness, 
exempted  from  such  language.  F.  Gerstaeckcr  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  modern  author  of  books  of  travels 
and  descriptions  of  men  and  manners.  He  describes 
chiefly  his  own  travels  and  adventures  in  America  in 
an  easy,  lively,  amusing,  but  rather  negligent  manner. 
Charles  Sealsfield,  whose  original  name  was  Carl  Postel, 
has  likewise  devoted  his  pen  to  descriptions  of  America, 
his  country  of  adoption.  Like  the  scenery  he  depicts,  his 
style  has  something  grand  and  imposing  about  it.  Hans 
Wachenhusen  shares  in  a  great  measure  Gerstaecker’s 
popularity  by  his  graphic  descriptions  and  amusing 
manner  of  relation,  but  his  writings  are  only  intended 
for  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who,  however,  appre¬ 
ciate  them  thoroughly.  T.  Kohl  deserves  to  be  mentioned 


as  a  very  prolific  writer  of  travels  in  an  easy,  entertaining, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive  manner  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  country  on  the  globe  that  he  has  not  written  about. 

This  will  perhaps  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  men¬ 
tioning  an  author  who,  though  still  alive  as  a  nonagena¬ 
rian,  in  his  capacity  as  a  writer  belongs  to  a  former 
period.  I  mean  Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  a  great  admirer 
of  England,  where  he  has  travelled  a  long  time  and  ac¬ 
quired  his  knowledge  of  landscape  gardening,  by  which, 
as  the  layer-out  of  some  of  the  finest  parks  in  Germany, 
he  has  become  so  generally  known.  He  relates  princi¬ 
pally  his  travels  in  England  and  in  the  East,  being  re¬ 
markable  not  only  for  his  polished  and  fashionable  style, 
but  equally  so  for  the  spirit  and  originality  of  thought 
displayed  in  the  reflective  passages  mingled  with  his 
descriptions. 

The  historical  novels  sprang  originally  from  the  chi- 
valric  romances,  which  Goethe’s  Goetz  von  Berlichingen 
called  into  life  -,  Schiller’s  Ghostseer  and  Robbers  added 
new  elements,  and  thus  a  class  of  novels  was  established 
that  in  their  day  usurped  nearly  all  attention  from  the 
novel- reading  public,  and  still  retain  a  firm  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes.  It  may  appear  odd  that 
the  writings  which,  above  all  others,  should  be  di.s- 
tinguished  by  truthfulness,  should  spring  from  books 
that  are  mostly  made  up  exclusively  of  fiction  of  the 
wildest  kind ;  but  it  is  not  the  quality  of  veracity,  but 
the  similarity  of  narration,  which  forms  the  connecting 
link.  Wieland’s  books  may  be  ranked  among  this  class, 
though  they  were  written  before  Goethe’s  time,  and 
bear  rather  a  different  character.  Originally  Wieland 
wrote  in  the  Christian  Hero  style,  but  he  later  crossed 
over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness.  Goethe’s 
brother-in-law,  Vulpius,  produced  the  famous  robber 
story,  Rinaldo  Rinaldini,  and  numbers  of  similar  tales. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  wasted  his  natural  talent 
on  a  class  of  writings  that  are  only  appreciated  by  ser¬ 
vant-girls.  Imitations  of  his  books  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms,  none  of  them  distinguished  by  originality, 
poetry,  or  language  ;  indeed,  the  only  ground  on  which 
Vulpius  himself  can  claim  a  place  in  literary  history  rests 
on  his  leadership  of  this  countless  multitude.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  school,  with  Schlegel  and  Novalis  at  their  head, 
belongs  to  this  class  of  chivalric  and  ideal  novelists.  I 
have  spoken  of  Schlegel  elsewhere.  Novalis,  or,  by  his 
real  name,  Von  Hardenberg,  is  one  of  the  few  among 
the  writers  who  were  guided  by  religious  principles. 
The  example  set  him  by  his  eminently  religious  mother, 
whom  he  regarded  with  profound  veneration,  his  own 
pure  ideas,  and  his  consumptive  constitution,  served  to 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
His  greatest  prose  work,  Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  meant  to 
represent  an  apotheosis  of  poetry,  rather  wants  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  thought  peculiar  to  his  poetry  and  his  other  prose 
writings,  published  under  the  name  of  Fragments.  No 
writer  of  the  romantic  school  has  acquired  so  great  a 
popularity  at  the  time  as  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque, 
whose  special  gift  it  seemed  to  bo  to  represent  in  his 
novels  the  views  and  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  subjects  are  taken  from  ancient  German  tales  and 
mediaeval  history,  the  characters  being  idealised,  which, 
as  this  is  done  \vith  great  ability,  forms  perhaps  their 
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chiefest  attraction.  Usteri  and  Hagen  have  written  their 
ancient  tales  in  the  ancient  German  dialect,  which  is 
especially  suited  to  the  subjects. 

Of  the  modern  authors  Von  Rehfues,  whose  Sdplo 
Cicala  is  certainly  one  of  the  better  works,  Rellstab, 
who  acquired  great  popularity  by  the  correct  historical 
account  given  in  his  books,  “  1812 ’’and  Tircc  Tears 
cut  of  Thirty,  II.  Koenig,  Th.  IMuegge,  the  historio¬ 
grapher  of  Scandinavia,  and  Baron  Ungern-Sternberg, 
a  Livonian,  whose  novels,  though  rather  superficial,  are 
exceedingly  well  written,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
The  books  of  G.  von  Schubert,  G.  Hesekiel,  L.  Storch, 
Th.  Kbnig,  Count  Baudissin,  Venturini,  and  L.  Ilabicht 
are  also  of  a  superior  kind,  and  have  been  well  received. 
Heinrich  Laube,  at  present  manager  of  the  Imperial 
'I'heatre  at  Vienna,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Young  Germany  movement  together  with  Gutzkow,  and 
who  is  better  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  has  contri¬ 
buted  several  books  to  this  class  of  literature.  His 
latest  writing.  The  German  War,  only  appeared  a  few 
years  b.ick,  and  created  rather  a  sensation-,  its  subject  is 
not  the  Seven  Weeks’  but  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  which 
he  relates  in  a  spirited  manner. 

The  Germans  have  always  regarded  with  great  inte¬ 
rest  and  fondness  their  literary  men  and  artists,  and  have, 
with  a  feeling  resulting  from  their  professed  cosmopoli- 
ticism,  extended  this  fondness  to  those  of  other  nations. 
As  a  special  mark  of  honour  they  make  them  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  particular  variety  of  novels,  which  are  intended 
to  describe  the  life  of  their  heroes  in  an  amusing  manner, 
so  as  to  excite  greater  interest.  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister 
served  as  the  original  model,  Tieck  and  Wackenroder 
being  the  first  to  imitate  their  great  master ;  later 
Rochlitz  and  Franz  Horn  followed  their  example. 
Auerbach’s  Spinoza  and  Poet  and  Tradesman  are  good 
specimens  of  this  class,  in  which  of  late  Otto  Muller, 
H.  Kurtz,  H.  Klencke,  and  Heribert  Rau  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  among  many  inferior  authors. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  of  female  novelists  was  a 
short  remark,  ascribing  to  them  a  beneficial  influence 
towards  the  regeneration  of  German  literature.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  German  ladies  have 
taken  a  less  active  part  in  literary  composition  than  the 
English ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  number  of  volumes 
they  certainly  surpass  the  latter  considerably. 

Sophie  de  la  Roche  is  chronologically  the  first 
authoress  of  the  period  and  class  I  am  speaking  of ;  she 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Wieland’s,  who  (in  1771) 
edited  her  first  work,  Sternheim,  written  in  Richardson’s 
manner.  F.  H.  Unger  and  the  actress,  IVIrs.  Albrecht, 
were  the  next  to  attain  distinction,  the  latter  taking  a 
share  in  the  composition  of  her  husband’s  novels  and 
transcribing  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  Aramena.  Mrs. 
Naubert  became  a  great  favourite,  but  was  so  modest 
in  her  literary  capacity  that  her  second  husband  had  no 
idea  while  he  was  courting  her  of  her  being  the  cele¬ 
brated  authoress,  and  presented  her  with  some  of  her 
own  novels.  The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  also 
tried  her  hand  at  novel-writing,  but  her  books  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  rank  of  the  composer  than  for  their 
own  value  ;  Obidah,  an  Oriental  tale,  is  her  best.  Mrs. 
Lohmann  was  hardly  as  successful  as  her  daughter. 


whose  Winter  Evening  and  Tales  are  still  read  with 
interest. 

Caroline  von  Wolzogen  has  acquired  reputation  not 
only  as  Schiller’s  sister-in-law,  but  as  much  for  her  own 
merit ;  when  her  first  book,  Agnes  von  Lilien,  appeared 
anonymously,  the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  Goethe, 
which  is  indeed  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  her.  Her  Life  of  Schiller,  coming  from  so  near  a 
relation,  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  subject. 

Bettina  von  Arnim,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Goethe’s, 
occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position  with  regard  to  the 
latter  that  Mrs.  von  Wolzogen  has  taken  with  respect 
to  Schiller. 

Passing  over  Mrs.  Ludecus,  Amalie  von  Helwig,  and 
Mrs.  Gensicke — all  of  them  distinguished  and  favourite 
authoresses — for  want  of  space,  I  must  mention  Johanna 
Schopenhauer  as  one  still  holding  a  prominent  place  in 
literature  by  her  excellent  composition,  happy  invention, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  her  characters,  taken 
mostly  from  the  higher  orders  of  society,  are  drawn. 
The  lyric  poetess  Louisa  Brachmann,  Mrs.  von  Knor- 
ring,  the  romantic  sister  of  her  romantic  brother, 
Tieck,  Sophia  Brentano,  Baroness  de  la  Motte  Fouque, 
Mrs.  von  Woltmann,  Mrs.  Frohberg,  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who,  however,  rather  oversteps  the  limits  usually  re¬ 
spected  by  female  authors,  Mrs.  Paulus,  Mrs.  Clodius, 
and  Miss  Engelhard  are  writers  that  would  well  deserve 
more  than  this  brief  mention,  their  writings  being 
acknowledged  not  only  as  superior,  but  as  very  popular 
besides.  Caroline  Pichler  is  very  much  read,  because 
very  prolific,  and  because  there  is  a  flavour  of  morality 
in  all  her  books.  Countess  Haugwitz,  Amalie  Curtius, 
Friederike  Adelung,  Baroness  Richthofen,  Sophie 
George,  who  is  a  great  favourite,  Henrietta  Frbhlich, 
Fanny  Tarnow,  Baroness  Zay,  Mrs.  Hanke,  Sophie 
May,  who  has  written  some  of  the  best  translations  of 
Sir  W.  Scott’s  works,  Amalie  Schoppe,  whose  writings 
have  grown  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  1 30  volumes, 
Caroline  Stille,  Caroline  Lessing,  Agnes  Franz,  Julia 
von  Smith,  Johana  Neumann,  Maria  von  Graflcnried, 
Baroness  Hohenhausen,  Charlotte  von  Witzleben,  Mrs. 
Rothpletz,  Francisca  von  Stengel,  Henriette  Freese, 
Therese  von  Huelsen,  Maria  Adolphi,  Amalie  Huber, 
Louisa  Meyer,  Countess  MensdorfF,  Ottilie  Wildermuth, 
Louisa  von  Gall,  Amely  Boelte,  Julie  Burow,  Ida  Frick, 
Louisa  Esche,  Caroline  von  Gohren,  Countess  Schwerin, 
and  Ida  von  Diiringsfeld  are  very  much  read,  and 
represent  only  the  more  distinguished  of  their  innume¬ 
rable  order,  that  I  would  willingly  say  much  more  about 
if  the  space  anywise  permitted  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only 
mention  particularly  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  has  written 
admirable  legends  and  historical  novels-,  Maria  von 
Nathusius,  the  gifted  writer  of  the  Journal  of  a  Poor 
Lady,  Elizabeth,  The  Old  Maid,  and  several  other 
very  favourite  books  -,  Elise  Polko,  who  has  selected 
chiefly  artists  as  the  heroes  of  her  novels ;  and  the 
well-known  historian  Louisa  von  MUhlbach,  who, 
having  the  Prussian  archives  at  her  disposal  by  her 
husband’s  official  position,  has  produced  very  valuable 
and  entertaining  representations  of  various  periods  of 
history. 


Frivolous  as  the  French  undoubtedly  are,  it  would 
be  wronging  them  to  believe  that  they  could  be  thinking 
of  new  fashions  while  their  patr'u’  was  in  danger,  Paris 
the  joyous  and  beautiful  lies  sad  and  humiliated  in  the 
dust.  Her  songs  are  turned  to  wailing,  and  ^'1  her  pride 


and  beauty  are  defliced  by  grief  and  mourning.  Sad 
indeed  arc  the  boulevards  in  these  days.  The  tramp  of 
soldiers  is  heard  instead  of  the  light  feet  of  gay  people 
intent  upon  pleasure.  But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  such 
scenes  ;  let  us  rather  earnestly  hope  that  eve  these  lines 
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are  printed  peace  may  be  restored,  and  that,  if  humbled, 
Paris  may  not  be  crushed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  we  should  have  many  new 
models  to  speak  of  to-day,  yet  as  things  are  always 


The  mere  diadem  still  worn  in  London  is  not  at  all  th( 
thing  now.  The  Paris  bonnet  for  the  winter  has  t 
passe,  or  front  border,  very  much  raised,  and  in  some 
instances  completely  turned  up  ;  it  has  also  a  crown,  and 


-Walking  Toilets. 


generally,  though  not  always,  a  curtain,  the  shape  of 
which  varies.  The  under  part  is  trimmed  just  as  it  used 
to  be  years  ago  when  bonnets  were  large.  The  bonnet 
is  still,  as  we  have  before  explained,  placed  very  much 


prepared  in  Paris  very  much  beforehand,  there  are  such 
things  as  autumn  and  winter  fashions.  The  models 
have  been  ready  some  time,  though  not  brought  out. 

In  bonnets  especially  there  are  decidedly  new  fashions. 
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forward  upon  the  head ;  a  few  examples  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  present  modes. 

A  bonnet  of  violet  silk  has  a  gathered  passe,  while  the 
silk  is  laid  in  folds  over  the  crown.  Under  the  passe 
coquille  of  blonde  and  sprays  of  tea-roses  •,  over  the 
crown  curved  white  ostrich  feathers  ;  at  the  back  largo 
bow  of  violet  velvet,  and  one  tea-rose  with  buds  and 
foliage.  Wide  strings  of  violet  silk. 

A  bonnet  of  bronze-coloured  velvet,  laid  on  in  pleats, 
lined  with  pale  pink  satin  ;  quilling  of  blonde,  and  pink 
marguerites  underneath  ;  pale  pink  curved  ostrich  feather 
on  the  top ;  velvet  bow  and  black  lace  at  the  back  -, 
lappets  of  velvet  and  lace. 

And  a  bonnet  of  black  velvet  with  drawn  passe  and 
pleated  crown ;  small  turned-up  curtain  ;  wreath  of 
shaded  pelargoniums,  with  beautifully-tinted  leaves  over 
the  bonnet ;  similar  flowers  and  border  of  Mechlin  lace 
underneath  ;  wide  lappets  of  Mechlin  lace  and  narrow 
strings  of  black  velvet. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  winter’s 
modes  is  the  large  coloured  ostrich  feather,  placed  in  a 
curve  over  the  velvet  or  satin  bonnet.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  we  once  more  w'ear  something  like  the 
ioiir  de  iete,  or  cap  of  former  bonnets — that  is,  lace  and 
flowers  under  the  bonnet — which  had  not  been  seen  for 
a  long  time. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  hat  called  Directoire,  with 
turned-up  border  and  curtain,  which  is  worn  without 
strings  of  any  sort ;  but  most  other  bonnets  have  cither 
very  wide  ribbon  strings  or  narrow  ones  with  wide  lace 
or  tulle  lappets. 

Hats,  gipsy,  Franc-tireur,  or  Tyrolese,  are  all  of  a 
high  shape  with  turned-up  brim.  Those  of  felt  are 
turned  up  with  velvet  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  Birds’  heads  and  wings  of  the  richest  plumage 
are  worn  as  aigrettes. 

The  Nilsson  hat  is  rather  an  exception  from  all  the 
others.  It  is  moderately  high  ;  a  large  gauze  veil  is 
thrown  over  the  crown,  and  from  there  flows  down  to 
the  waist,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  long  that  it  is  fastened  in 
front,  upon  the  bosom,  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  velvet. 
We  have  seen  such  a  hat  in  golden-brown  velvet,  and 
gauze  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  also  made  of  black 
velvet,  with  scarf  veil  of  blue,  or  green,  or  mauve  crepe 
de  chine. 

A  great  many  felt  hats  are  trimmed  round  the  crown 
with  folds  of  gros-grain  silk  of  the  same  colour,  whether 
black,  brown,  grey,  or  bronze,  and  a  large  bow  at  the 
side.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  feather 
trimming. 

With  hats  the  veil  is  always  of  gauze  or  crape,  and 
very  large.  With  bonnets,  voilettes  of  tulle  and  lace  are 
worn  in  the  shape  of  fichus,  one  point  in  front,  two  long 
points  or  lappets  at  the  back.  The  small  untrimmed 
spotted  tulle  voilette  is  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
Paris. 

Both  hats  and  bonnets  are  worn  principally  en  suite 
w’ith  the  dress.  The  advancing  season  of  course  brings 
into  play  richer  tones  of  colour,  but  we  still  see  many  of 
the  ecru  and  other  neutral  tints. 

The  new  autumn  costumes  are  made  of  soft  woollen 
fabrics  that  are  at  once  light,  warm,  and  elegant ; 


amongst  these,  cashmere,  satin  de  laine,  and  llama  mate¬ 
rials  are  the  nicest.  We  must  also  mention  the  shawl 
costumes,  best  in  keeping  for  travelling  or  the  seaside, 
but  also  very  generally  adopted  for  town  wear.  The 
tartan,  Scotch  plaid,  and  vigogne  shawls  are  all  suimble 
for  making  up  these  costumes  ;  the  complete  suit  con¬ 
sists  of  skirt,  tunic,  and  loose  jacket  with  wide  sleeves, 
or  else  of  skirt  and  casaque.  The  fringes  of  the  shawl 
are  kept  for  the  trimming  of  tunic  and  casaque  or  jacket. 
We  noticed  in  this  style  very  nice  costumes  made  up 
with  grey  shawl,  with  the  single-coloured  lines,  red, 
blue,  or  violet,  forming  large  squares.  This  has  a  good 
cflect,  the  small  quantity  of  bright  colour  relieving  the 
uniformity  of  the  grey.  The  fringe  is  also  grey,  with 
now  and  then  a  coloured  thread.  Some  of  the  vigogne 
shawl  costumes  are  also  extremely  neat  and  elegant. 

Sometimes  the  tunic  dress  only  is  made  of  vigogne, 
while  the  undcr-skirt  is  of  cashmere  or  velvet. 

The  white  and  black  toilets  which  most  Parisian  ladies 
are  now  adopting  become  the  occasion  of  many  fanciful 
devices,  as  simple  as  they  are  distingue.  Many  dresses 
are  made  of  black  fiiille  silk,  with  half-trains,  and  jacket 
bodices  forming  gilet  in  front  and  postillion  basque  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  black  lace,  and  a 
fluting  of  white  Bruges  lace  j  the  general  effect  is  soft, 
simple,  and  tasteful. 

The  costume,  also  much  in  favour,  which  consists  in 
a  long  tunic  dress,  looped  up  at  the  sides  over  an  under¬ 
skirt,  but  train-shaped  at  the  back,  is  frequently  made  of 
two  colours,  and  may  also  be  of  two  materials. 

In  this  style  of  costume  the  choice  of  colours  is  very 
imfjortant,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  down  a  few 
rules  on  that  subject. 

A  maxim  of  universal  application  is  that  in  every 
dress  there  should  be  a  predominant  colour  or  character. 
If  in  a  well-dressed  lady  this  seems  to  be  contradicted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  combination  of  colours  in  her 
dress  is  of  a  kind  that  produces  an  effect  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  dominant  colour,  and  comes  under  the  order 
of  a  predominant  character.  The  co-existence  and  con¬ 
tiguity  of  two  colours  of  equal  intensity  and  equal  in 
quantity,  is  a  barbarism  repugnant  to  good  taste  and 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  art.  But  where  there  are 
more  than  two,  the  discordance,  though  equally  real, 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  obvious — at  least  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  more  often  seen.  Only  when  the  colours  are 
somewhat  numerous,  and  so  arranged  in  small  quantities 
in  patterns,  or  otherwise  as  to  produce  on  the  eye  the 
general  impression  of  blended  and  harmonised  tints,  can 
it  be  tolerated. 

The  next  rule  of  a  very  general  application  is  that 
the  secondary  or  subordinate  colours  should  be  employed, 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  colour,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
impression  intended  to  be  produced  by  it.  It  is  by  no 
means  meant  by  this  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prevalent  hue  or  to  attract  attention ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  purpose  may  be  to  increase  the  quiet  purity  of  its 
aspect  or  to  lower  its  brilliancy. 

From  these  rules  it  naturally  follows  that  the  sub 
ordinate  or  subsidiary  colours  should  be  in  well-con¬ 
sidered  proportions  and  proper  relation  to  the  principal 
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colour.  Next,  the  prevalent  colour  or  character  should 
be  adapted  to  the  person,  season,  and  occasion.  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  the  colours  and  style  which 
are  charming  in  the  youthful  maiden  are  hardly  becom¬ 
ing  even  in  a  young  wife,  and  certainly  less  suitable  to 
the  comfortable  or  stately  matron.  But  the  rule  reaches 
somewh.at  beyond  these  glaring  instances,  and  applies 
equally  to  personal  peculiarities  and  special  places — to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  dress  will  be  seen,  and 
the  character  of  the  surroundings. 

The  next  rule,  that  where  the  predominant  colour  is 
vivid  in  tone,  subordinate  colours  may  be  larger  in 
quantity  in  proportion  as  they  are  tender,  neutral,  or 
broken  in  character,  does  not  accord  with  the  rules  laid 
down  in  works  on  colour  generally,  and  is  not  universal 
in  its  application,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  great  colourists,  and  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
to  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  most  successful  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  art  of  dress. 

Another  rule,  that  the  contrasting  colours  should  be 
larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  may 
appear  only  another  way  of  expressing  what  we  have 
just  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  They  are 
in  fact  corollaries  from  the  same  principle ;  but  the 
former  may  apply  either  to  extension  by  harmonious 
hues,  or  to  contrast ;  this  applies  to  contrast  only.  The 
rule  is  given  here,  because  it  is  commonly  said  in  works 
on  colour  that  the  contrasting  colours  should  be  of 
equal  intensity,  and  it  is  left  to  be  implied  that  their 
masses  may  also  be  equal.  But  this  would  be  absurd 
in  a  dress.  The  contiguity  of  two  contrasting  hues  of 
equal  intensity  and  nearly  equal  quantity  would  be  felt 
at  once  to  be  crude  and  unpleasant,  even  by  an  un¬ 
educated  eye.  In  small  quantities  the  contrast,  by  its 
sharpness  and  force,  may  serve  to  give  strength  and 
clearness  to  the  rest,  just  as  a  point  or  small  quantity  of 
a  stronger  colour  may  serve  to  correct  the  excess  of  a 
colour  or  hue.  If,  for  instance,  there  is  an  excess  of 
yellow,  a  small  portion  of  a  deeper  yellow  will  probably 
cure  the  evil,  or  if  the  particular  colour  be  too  much 
diffused,  serve  as  a  focus  to  it. 

Should  these  rules  be  attended  to,  there  is  no  fear  of 
any  glaring  contrasts  or  jarring  of  ill-matched  colours 
offending  the  eye. 

In  the  long  tunic  dress  and  under-skirt  costume,  the 
dark  or  neutral  shade  should  be  used  in  preference  for 
the  tunic,  while  a  brighter  tint  is  chosen  for  the  skirt. 
As  this  is  always  a  dressy  style  of  costume,  velvet,  fine 
cashmere,  or  faille  silk  should  be  employed  for  the  tunic, 
silk  or  satin  for  the  under-skirt.  Black  should  never 
be  used  for  the  latter,  for  it  would  certainly  seem  to 
imply  that  ccottomy  was  rather  the  object  than  elegance 
in  the  making  up  of  the  costume.  There  is  but  one 
exception  to  this  rule — it  is  when  the  whole  suit  is 
black.  In  that  case  a  black  silk  or  satin  skirt  looks 
remarkably  well  with  a  black  velvet  tunic. 

'fhe  new  mantles  are  black  velvet  casaque,  tight  or 
half-fitting,  and  with  coat  or  wide  sleeves,  according  to 
taste,  very  richly  trimmed  with  dull  or  beaded  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  with  knotted  silk  fringes,  or  very  deep 
borders  of  silk  guipure. 

And  cloth  paletots,  black  or  brown,  purple,  grey,  or 


bronze,  trimmed  with  faille  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  and 
edged  with  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  These  paletots 
are  mostly  loose  or  half-fitting ;  they  are  frequently 
double-breasted  and  open  in  front  with  revers. 

In  lingerie  we  see  many  new  and  pretty  models — 
coiffures,  caps,  and  parurcs. 

We  have  taken  note  in  particular  of  a  por/f  coiffure, 
of  point  lace,  ornamented  with  mauve  ribbon,  and 
trimmed  with  a  spray  of  glycine  blossoms,  drooping  on 
one  side.  The  same  model  is  made  of  Mechlin  and 
Valenciennes  lace  or  blonde,  and  trimmed  with  ribbons 
and  flowers  of  various  colours. 

A  coiffure  of  blonde  has  a  diadem  formed  of  light 
green  ribbon,  in  loops,  mixed  with  guelder-roses  form¬ 
ing  a  wreath,  and  falling  in  trailing  sprays  at  the  side. 

A  Maintenon  coiffure,  of  Chantilly  lace,  trimmed 
with  black  faille  silk  and  satin,  with  ruche  of  black  lace 
mixed  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  a  puff  of  small  moss 
roses,  trailing  sprays  of  buds  and  ^foliage,  and  fall  of 
lace  at  the  back. 

A  pretty  indoor  cap  has  a  net-shaped  crown,  striped 
with  insertion  in  Valenciennes  lace  and  embroidery. 
The  front  part  forms  a  rather  high  diadem  of  deep 
Valenciennes  lace  and  large  bows  of  pink  ribbon.  The 
strings  proceed  from  the  diadem  and  form  the  sides  of 
the  cap.  They  are  formed  of  insertion  in  embroidery  and 
lace.  A  large  bow  of  pink  ribbon  is  placed  at  the  back. 

Another  of  those  coquettish  caps  which  French  ladies 
wear  of  a  morning  at  home  had  a  round  crown  of  clear 
muslin,  with  two  revers  striped  with  embroidery,  and 
lace  insertion  forming  the  sides  of  the  cap,  then  turned 
back  and  joined  together  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 
The  front  border  is  a  ruche  of  white  lace  and  ribbon, 
from  which  proceed  lappets  composed  of  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion  in  embroidery,  and  of  three  rows  of  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  completed  by  a  rosette  of  white  ribbon. 

A  very  dressy  little  indoor  jacket  of  plain  muslin  is 
half  fitted  to  the  figure,  open  behind  and  at  the  sides, 
and  rounded  off  in  front,  trimmed  with  two  strips  of 
insertion,  divided  by  a  Valenciennes  lace  border,  and 
with  a  flounce  of  similar  lace  four  inches  wide  all  round 
the  edge.  Wide  pagoda  sleeves,  ornamented  with  the 
same  trimming.  Large  sailor  collar  composed  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  lace. 

Another  muslin  bodice,  suitable  for  a  petite  toilette  of 
an  evening,  is  open  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and 
forms  a  basque  round  the  waist  trimmed  with  a  strip  ot 
Mechlin  lace  insertion,  and  with  a  deep  border  of  the 
same  arranged  as  a  flounce  round  the  edge.  Duchess 
sleeves,  trimmed  in  the  same  style. 

A  more  dressy  style  of  evening  corsage  is  striped 
with  alternate  bands  of  clear  muslin  and  Bruges  lace 
insertion,  of  the  same  width.  The  coat  sleeve  is  also 
striped  with  similar  insertion,  and  finished  off  with  a 
ruche  of  Bruges  lace. 

This  very  elegant  model  is  made  in  every  kind  of  lace, 
and  a  coloured  ribbon  to  match  the  toilet  is  placed 
under  each  strip  of  lace  insertion.  The  ruffle  round 
the  neck  and  jabot  down  the  front  are  of  lace  to  match. 

Amongst  other  novelties  we  must  mention  a  cavalier 
parure,  square  or  rounded  in  front,  with  three  or  four 
rows  of  open-work  hem-stitch,  divided  by  narrow 
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under  muslin  sleeves  are  made  with  a  flounce  or  deep 
border  of  lace  or  embroidered  muslin,  put  on  with  a 
strip  of  insertion. 


stitched  bands  of  plain  cambric.  Cuffs  to  match  ;  very 
narrow  Valenciennes  placed  round  the  edge. 

A  very  elegant  parure,  opened  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 


483. — Walking  and  Indoor  Toilets. 


is  of  Bruges  lace  headed  with  very  thick  raised  work. 
The  Duchess  sleeve  has  a  lace  flounce  with  similar 
work  above  it. 

To  wear  with  the  fashionable  pagoda  sleeves,  the 


The  greatest  luxury  is  displayed  in  the  chemisettes 
to  wear  with  the  open  square  or  heart-shaped  bodices ; 
they  are  covered  with  embroidery,  and  either  point  lace 
or  dentelle  de  Bruges. 
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Linen  collars  are  also  worn  with  revers  embroidered 
in  well-raised  satin  stitch.  The  cuffs  are  worked  to 
match.  CoUars  of  this  description  are  best  sewn  on  to 


Those  for  square  bodices  are  made  of  strips  of 
Valenciennes  insertion,  with  small  sprays  of  richly-em¬ 
broidered  flowers  appliqued  on  the  joinings  of  the  inser- 


-Dinner.  and  Visiting  Toilets. 


habit-shirts  made  of  fine  cambric,  and  run  in  narrow 
tucks  down  the  front.  Other  linen  collars  are  made  in 
the  Marine  shape,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  cambric  frill 
edged  with  Valenciennes  lace. 


tion  ;  a  double  frill  of  lace  surrounds  the  neck.  For 
heart-shaped  dresses  they  may  be  either  of  narrow  tucks 
of  fine  cambric,  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  puffings  of 
good  Brussels  net,  divided  with  lace  or  muslin  insertion. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Walking  toilet  of  brown  grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  with 
a  deep  flounce,  broad  black  velvet  band,  and  fluted 
heading ;  above  this  is  another  band  of  velvet  and  fluting. 
Tunic  upper-skirt,  very  short  in  front,  long  and  rounded 
behind,  and  edged  with  deep  fringe ;  it  is  looped  up  on 
each  side  with  a  tie  bow  and  scarf  end,  edged  with 
fringe.  Tight-fitting  jacket  of  brown  silk,  open  in 
front,  and  trimmed  with  fluting  and  black  velvet. 


Visiting  toilet  of  grey  silk,  under-skirt  just  touching, 
the  ground,  trimmed  with  cross-cut  bands  of  blue  velvet, 
edged  on  one  side  with  narrow  lace.  Tunic  upper- 
skirt,  short  in  front,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  bows 
of  Velvet,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  bands,  edged  with 
lace.  Bodice  with  waistcoat  front  and  tight-fitting 
jacket,  trimmed  round  the  basque  with  a  broad  band, 
edged  with  lace,  and  three  narrower  bands  in  front. 
Wide  open  sleeves,  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  coat¬ 


48  5.— -Ikdoor  Toilets. 


Hanging  sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  Black  velvet  bon¬ 
net,  with  large  bow  in  front,  and  strings  of  brown 
ribbon ;  a  long  curled  feather  ornaments  the  top  and 
falls  over  the  chignon. 

Dress  for  a  iitde  girl  between  8  and  lo  years  old  of 
green  cashmere,  trimmed  with  two  black  silk  flounces, 
divided  by  green  bouillonnes.  Tight-fitting  casaque, 
cut  square  in  front  and  behind,  trimmed,  like  the  skirt, 
with  flounces  of  black  silk  and  broad  bands,  which 
simulate  braces,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  large  bow. 
Coat  sleeves,  with  black  bouillonne  at  the  shoulder  and 
wrist.  Black  velvet  hat,  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of 
green  feathers  in  front  and  bow  with  ends  behind. 


shaped  sleeves  underneath.  Bonnet  of  grey  terry  velvet, 
ornamented  with  blue  flowers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

BANNER  SCREEN  IN  POINT  LACE, 

ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  TREADWIN,  Of  EXETER, 

This  beautiful  screen  is  intended  to  be  worked  in 
point  lace  braid  and  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s 
Mecklenburg  thread  No.  12,  the  purled  edge  in  No.  1 6 
of  the  same  thread.  The  design  should  be  copied  on 
point  lace  cloth  or  worked  from  the  pattern  given,  in 
which  case  a  backing  of  glazed  lining  should  be  tacked 
to  the  paper.  Arrange  the  braid  on  the  paper  as  usual. 
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and  work  in  the  “  Mechlin”  wheels,  as  they  are  usually 
tenned,  then  fill  in  the  whole  design  with  the  stitches 
shown  in  the  worked  corner,  and  work  the  Raleigh  bars 
as  the  pattern  progresses.  The  screen  should  be  mounted 


upon  quilted  satin,  corresponding  with  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  and  finished  with  a  silk  cord  and  rich  facings. 

Materials  supplied  for  mounting  the  screen  at  moderate 
prices  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  September  lyh. 

OREIGNERS  accustomed  to  visit  Paris  as  a  city  of 
pleasure  and  fashion  would  find  a  change  indeed 
were  they  to  see  it  now,  but  they  have  fled.  None  but 
those  bound  by  duty  or  necessity  to  remain  in  the  city 
are  now  within  its  ramparts.  I  am  now  staying  in  a 
lonely  street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where,  as 
yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
take  a  walk  as  far  as  the  Tuileries.  The  garden  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  camp.  Upon  the  lawns  there  are  white 
tents  of  a  pointed  shape,  placed  in  rows  close  one  to 
another ;  the  wide  allees  are  encumbered  with  the  soldiers’ 
baggage;  the  horses  are  tied  to  stakes,  and  munch  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  parterres ;  soldiers  are 
I  busy  preparing  their  soup  under  the  trees ;  upon  the 
w'hite  marble  steps  I  saw  one  grinding  coffee.  The 
whole  formed  a  most  picturesque  tableau  vlvant.  All  the 
gates  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens  are  closed  ;  they  are  kept 
by  National  Guards.  I  went  afterwards  to  the  Court 
of  the  Carrousel,  where  the  Mobile  Guards  are  being 
exercised  all  day  in  very  small  detachments.  There 
were  at  least  twenty  of  these  detachments  being  drilled 
separately  by  officers.  The  poor  young  peasants  are 
perfectly  ignorant ;  many  ol  ffiem  are  in  blue  or  grey 
blouses,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  uniform  but  a  kepi 
(undress  cap)  or  belt ;  others  have  the  tunic  of  black 
cloth  ;  and  others,  again,  but  the  smaller  number,  are 
handsomely  got  up  with  the  uniform  complete — black 
with  red  pipings,  wide  red  scarf-belts,  and  high  gaiters 
of  buff  leather — these  are  the  fls  de  famille. 

The  National  Guards  are  now  our  only  police,  for 
there  are  no  more  sergents~de-ville.  Long  files  of 
waggons,  filled  with  hay  and  sacks  of  grain,  are  con¬ 
stantly  passing  through  the  streets,  and  also  vans  loaded 
with  artillery  meant  for  the  defence  of  the  ramparts. 

Altogether  the  whole  city  has  a  most  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  aspect.  The  military  element  predominates.  No 
shouting  or  singing  is  heard — the  sounds  of  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ”  itself  are  now  hushed.  Every  one  looks  serious 
and  preoccupied.  As  there  are  no  more  sweepers  or 
watermen,  there  is  a  disagreeable  amount  of  dust  in  the 
streets.  All  shopmen,  all  concierges,  iu  fact,  all  able 
men  are  armed,  and  one  sees  none  but  wennen  in  the 
houses.  There  are  whole  streets  the  houses  of  which 
have  the  shutters  shut  from  ground  floor  to  garret.  All 
families  of  the  upper  'classes  have  left.  I  saw  a  great 
many  women  and  children  walking  out,  looking  at  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on,  and  evidently  strangers  to  the 
place.  But  there  certainly  was  no  fashionable  element 
in  the  crowd  with  which  I  mixed. 

It  is  sad  to  hear  all  the  unfortunate  shopkeepers’ 
lamentations — they  sell  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
traders  in  military  accoutrements  are  not  suflicient  to 


meet  the  wants  of  the  moment.  Going  by  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  I  saw,  in  the  square  court  of  the  Louvre,  the 
corps  of  the  Franc-tireurs  of  the  French  press  exercising-, 
they  were  not  in  uniform.  I  had  to  stop  a  long  time 
before  I  could  cross  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  A  numerous 
corps  of  artillery  were  arriving  from  Bourges  with  long 
files  of  cannons,  luggage  vans,  and  munitions ;  these  are 
meant,  not  for  arming  the  ramparts,  but  for  surrounding 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  sortie  when  required. 

I  sat  some  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal; 
the  trees  are  very  dry  and  withered.  No  gay  crowd 
throngs  there  now,  only  bands  of  children  still  laugh 
and  sing  with  all  the  insouciance  of  their  age.  In  one 
part  of  the  garden  more  drilling  of  the  National  Guard 
was  going  on.  The  men  were  of  all  ages,  but  especially 
at  that  certain  period  of  life  when  a  man  is  either  fat 
and  portly  or  hopelessly  thin  and  bony,  hlost,  in  fact, 
were  grey-haired  men,  for  the  young  are  all  in  the 
hlobile  Guard.  Such  are  the  sights  which  strike 
a  promeneur  now-a-days  in  a  walk  through  the  erewhile 
gay  and  careless  city.  The  public  spirit  is,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  very  good ;  there  are  no  loud  demonstrations, 
but  a  large  amount  of  quiet  determination  and  cool 
courage.  You  English  think  nothing  of  our  Mobile 
Guards,  but  we  shaU  see.  The  Prussians  have  besieged 
many  places,  but  they  have  in  fact  taken  none  as  yet, 
and  Paris  will  be  defended  with  desperate  ardour.  But 
after  all,  what  a  pity,  what  a  pity  !  And  would  to  God 
peace  could  be  made  without  further  bloodshed  ! 

Whatever  one’s  feelings  maybe  towards  the  Emperor — 
and  certainly  he  was  not  one  to  win  many  sympathies — 
one  cannot  help  pitying  the  Empress,  if  it  be  only  as 
a  wife  and  mother.  Her  escape  was  quite  romantic ; 
she  fled  at  the  last  minute,  went  from  Paris  to  Trou- 
ville  concealed  in  a  cart,  which  took  three  days  for  the 
journey.  What  a  dreadful  one  it  must  have  been  !  Her 
ex-Majesty  crossed  over  in  the  yacht  of  an  English 
nobleman.  Lord  Burgoyne,  who  showed  all  bounden 
courtesy  to  fallen  Majesty. 

I  believe  Eugenic  is  now  at  Hastings  with  her  young 
son,  whose  name  must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  exiled 
princes  born  on  the  steps  of  a  French  throne  and  des¬ 
tined  to  live  and  die  in  obscurity  on  foreign  shores.  It 
is  reported  of  the  poor  young  Prince,  brought  up  amid 
the  flatteries  of  a  court,  that  upon  being  hurried  away 
from  his  native  land  he  exclaimed  in  dismay,  “  Mais  je 
croyais  que  les  Francais  nous  aimaient  tant  /”  He  had  to 
learn  the  worth  of  those  exclamations  of  “  Vive  VEm- 
pireur''  and  “Vive  le  Prince  Imperial^'  which  sounded 
on  his  path  when  power  was  in  his  father’s  hands,  but 
which  now  prove  but  a  hollow  mockery,  and  were  so 
suddenly  changed  for  vociferous  cries  of  “  bas  Us 
Bonapartes,  a  bas  les  tyrants  !” 
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post  free  for  seven  stamps.  Many  crochet  books  now 
published  contain  an  immense  variety  of  designs,  so 
mixed  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  If  a  lady  intends  work¬ 
ing  a  series  of  couvrettes  for  her  salon,  she  does  not  care 
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elegant  work — the  making  of  couvrettes  and  antima¬ 
cassars. 

The  Dahlia  Pattern  and  the  Louise  Star  are,  perhaps, 
the  prettiest  among  a  collection  of  choice  and  original 
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The  Eclipse  Crochet  Booh  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  on  this  work  that  we  have  seen,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  remarkably  cheap,  the  price  being  sixpence  only. 


to  turn  over  page  after  page  of  babies’  socks,  comforters, 
shawls,  &c.  The  Eclipse  Crochet  Book,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contains  eight  designs  for  one  branch  of  this 
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designs,  of  which  all  claim  some  special  merit  to  recom-  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  are  the  authors  of  this  useful 
mend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  subscribers.  With  each  little  work,  which  is  published  by  Simpkin,  Mar- 
design  a  carefully  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  shall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court.  All  the  designs 
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working  is  given  ;  and  as  each  design  is  arranged  to  face  here  given  may  be  worked  cither  in  crochet  cotton  or 
its  description,  the  patterns  are  easily  worked  without  in  coloured  wool  for  winter  antimacassars  and  couvn 

turning  over  leaves  to  find  out  “  how  to  do  it,”  as  is  so  pieds.  These  couvre-pieds  are  invaluable  to  invali 

often  the  case  with  instructions.  and  those  ladies  who  sufier  from  cold  feet. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Where  the  copaewood  is  the  greenest, 
Wliere  the  fountain  glistens  keenest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest. 
There  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest.” 

Scott. 


I  THINK  a  few  words  upon  the  practical  working  of 
my  own  fernery  will  be  the  best  reply  to  the  long 
letters  I  have  received  about  the  use  of  virgin  cork 
for  fernery  building.  Directly  I  heard  of  the  new 
material  for  ferneries  I  became  disgusted  with  my  little 
attempts  with  rough  logs,  &c.,  and  taking  counsel  of 
the  very  “  best  authority,”  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  fern 
book,  I  set  to  work  at  entirely  rebuilding  my  fernery. 
This  said  fernery  is  situated  in  a  cosy  corner  facing 
north,  and  sheltered  by  trees  from  the  western  sun. 
The  back  is  filled  in  by  logs  and  the  roots  of  these  trees  ; 
the  front  of  the  fernery  has  also  a  border  of  moss-grown 
logs,  over  which  I  have  allowed  white  and  blue  peri¬ 
winkle  to  twine.  I  entirely  cleared  out  the  centre  of 
the  fernery,  carefully  placing  my  treasured  ferns  in  plenty 
of  damp  earth  during  the  work.  In  selecting  a  thirteen- 
shilling  bale  of  cork  from  the  Virgin  Cork  Company, 
I  particularly  noted  a  large  piece,  so  perfect  in  its  shape 
as  to  resemble  closely  the  root  of  a  large  tree.  This 
was  to  form  the  centre  of  the  fernery,  and  to  “  fix  ”  this 
puzzled  me  for  some  time ;  at  last  I  thought  of  driving 
a  strong  stake  into  the  ground,  about  two  feet  in,  and 
nearly  three  feet  out.  Over  this  I  slipped  the  ring  of 
cork  bark,  and  filled  in  the  earth  all  round  and  in  the 
“  tree.”  I  then  had  three  or  four  large  barrow-loads  of 
well-rotted  manure  from  what  had  been  a  mushroom 
bed,  and  over  th.at  I  placed  quantities  of  leaf  mould, 
arranging,  as  I  went  on,  the  cork  in  picturesque  wildness 
and  rusticity ;  in  order  to  give  firmness  to  the  work, 
I  placed  turves  the  reverse  way  up,  and  placed  my 
cork  bark  on  these,  pressing  all  firmly,  and  making  sure 
that  I  could  safely  stand  on  some  handy  pieces  of  cork 
which  I  use  as  stepping-stones  by  which  to  get  at  the 
back  of  the  fernery,  I  next  took  a  “lovely”  branch  of 
cork  and  filled  it  with  leaf  mould,  planted  small  ferns  in 
it,  and  placed  it  in  a  cunning  position  at  the  back. 
Having  filled  my  centre  tree  with  good  leaf  mould,  and 
watered  it  well,  so  as  to  settle  it,  I  planted  both  the  top 
and  side  with  small  ferns,  and  arranged  some  choice 
plants  of  variegated  ivy  at  the  base,  intending  these  to 
surround  the  “  old  tree,”  after  which  I  was  really 
very  naughty.  I  actually  dared  to  invade  my  fernery  with 
a  beautiful  hardy  star  clematis,  a  cutting  which  I  had 
reared  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  propagating  case, 
the  purchase  of  which  case  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
extravagance  in  the  spring,  and  which  has  amply  repaid 
me  by  acting  as  a  little  hotbed  all  the  season. 

But  to  return  to  my  fernery.  As  I  before  said,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  unities,  I  planted  this  darling  clematis, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  grow  daily.  The 
^next  question  was  stocking  the  fernery.  I  began  with  a 
collection  of  ferns  from  North  and  South  Devon, 
/hich  cost  about  one  shilling  per  dozen,  and  are  sent, 
liefully  packed  and  named,  by  Mr.  E.  Gill,  Victoria 


Fernery,  Lynton,  North  Devon.  These  consisted  of  Sco- 
lopendrium,  Lastreas,  Athyrium  Blechnum,&c.,  and  with 
a  great  quantity  which  I  collected  when  in  Devonshire, 
made  not  only  my  large  fernery  very  cheerful,  not  to 
say  crowded,  but  also  filled  up  a  smaller  clump  of 
rustic  work  composed  entirely  of  virgin  cork,  and 
yet  I  had  some  ferns  remaining  to  fill  the  “  pockets  ” 
of  two  large  stumps  which  I  have  covered  with  virgin 
cork  in  most  picturesque  style.  In  fact,  it  is  one’s  own 
fault  if  one  cannot  make  every  rough  corner  look  well 
now  with  ferns  at  one  penny  each.  Mr.  Gill’s  mode  of 
packing,  labelling,  and  sending  out  ferns  is  excellent. 
The  ferns  arrive  in  a  neat  little  hamper,  each  wrapped 
up  separately,  and  each  labelled.  The  small  ferns  can 
be  sent  by  post,  and  among  these  the  beautiful  Hymeno- 
phyllum  Tunbridgene,  which  is  sent  post  free  for  2s.  6d. 
the  square  foot.  Mr.  Gill  gives  every  information  as 
to  the  growing  and  planting  of  ferns,  and  ladies  would 
do  well  to  send  for  his  lists.  I  am  getting  on  capitally 
in  mastering  the  really  hard  names  ;  I  don’t  attempt  to 
study  more  than  the  ferns  I  actually  possess,  and  so 
gradually  learn  to  know  each  kind  as  I  obtain  it.  I 
have  a  few  lists  of  ferns  sent  up  by  Mr.  Gill,  which  I 
will  forward  to  ladies  sending  a  stamped  addressed  en¬ 
velope  for  that  purpose,  until  I  have  exhausted  the  little 
stock.  But  I  copy  a  few  ferns  for  the  rockery,  sold  at 
IS.  per  dozen  : — 


Dilatata  (broad  prickly- 
toothed  buckler  fern). 
Filiz  Mas  (male  fern) 
variabile. 
OPHIOOtOSSUM— 

Vulgatum  (adder’s  tongue). 
POLYPODIUM— 

Vulgare. 

POLTSTICUAM— 

aiigularo. 

oculoatum. 

SCOLOPE.N'DKIUM— 

Vulgare. 

&c. 


AsPLEXitr*— 

Adiantum  Xigrum. 

Trichomanes. 

Ilnta  Maria. 

Athyrum — 

Felix  Foomina  (lady  fern). 

Blbcunum— 

Spicant  (bard  fern). 

Botrychium — 

Lunaria  (moonwort). 

Lastrea — 

Kecurva  (hay  scented). 

Oreapteris  (sweet  scented). 

Spinulosa. 

I  am  now  planting  the  fernery  with  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  and  scilla  sibirica,  for  spring  decoration,  just 
making  a  hole  with  a  small  dibber  and  putting  in  the 
bulb.  As  soon  as  they  have  flowered  I  shall  remove  the 
crocuses  and  plant  them  in  a  reserve  piece  of  ground  ; 
the  snowdrops  will  die  down  long  before  the  ferns  are 
awake  from  their  wintry  sleep.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  more  delicate  among  the  ferns,  as  soon  as  the  frosts 
threaten  I  shall  cover  up  the  fernery  with  the  spent  tan 
from  the  cucumber  pit,  and  to  prevent  this  from  blow¬ 
ing  about  and  making  the  garden  untidy,  I  shall  cover  it 
with  spar^  pieces  of  cork  bark,  which  look  neat  and 
rusticated,  and  also  afford  protection.  The  great  point 
to  attend  to  is  careful  watering  and  looking  out  for  in¬ 
sect  enemies  ;  my  experience  of  these  is  that  slugs  and 
snuls,  much  as  they  like  wood,  will  not  harbour  under 
the  cork  bark,  and  are  not  very  fond  of  walking  over  it. 
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Every  night  I  go  to  my  ferns  the  last  thing,  with  a 
“  lantern  dimly  burning,”  and  look  round  to  catch  the 
night  marauders  ;  by  this  care  I  have  hitherto  saved  my 
ferns  from  being  eaten  ,  but  when  the  very  cold  nights 
come  the  snails  will  be  as  cold  and  sleepy  as  the 
Silkworm,  and  I  shall  leave  them  alone  to  take  their 
chance. 

Being  only  a  dabbler  in  the  mysteries  of  fern-growing, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice  about  the  best  kinds  to 
grow,  but  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  ex¬ 
cellent  guide.  The  Feni  Garden,  and  hlr.  Gill’s  List  cf 
Ferns,  where  all  the  varieties  are  classed  under  their 
proper  titles,  and  arranged  in  so  easy  a  manner  that  a 
tyro  can  make  a  nice  choice.  It  is,  however,  not  a  bad 
plan  for  beginners  to  purchase  a  variety  of  named  sorts, 
British  and  exotic,  leaving  the  selection  to  Mr. Gill,  who 
sends  out  packets  of  twenty  from  los.  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  for  jr^.  Twenty  ferns  for  los.  cannot  be  called 
dear  at  6d.  each,  while  the  choicest  are  only  Is.  c.ach. 
But  as  large  numbers  arc  apt  to  confuse  learners,  a 
few  dozens  are  quite  enough  to  begin  with  now,  and 
in  the  spring,  which  is  the  best  time  for  planting  ferns, 
another  and  larger  collection  may  be  ventured  on. 

Purchasers  of  bulbs  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Civil 
Service  Association  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Dick  Radcliffe, 
who  is  appointed  florist  and  seedsman  to  this  society,  and 
members  of  which  obtain  the  usual  discount  on  paying 
ready  money.  Mr.  Radcliffe  has  collections  of  bulbs 
arranged  for  in  and  out  door  gardening.  These  collec¬ 
tions  vary  in  price  from  los.  6d.,  and  arc  very  suitable 
for  beginners  in  bulb  culture,  as  an  excellent  variety  of 
bulbs  is  secured  at  lower  cost  than  by  buying  singly. 

To  turn  from  gardening  to  dress — to  very  many  a 
more  interesting  subject — we  must  now  seriously  part 
with  our  pretty  frilled  and  embroidered  jupons,  and  begin 
to  wear  darker  and  warmer,  but  not  less  pretty,  garments. 
The  light,  fine,  warm  Batswing  petticoats  of  Messrs. 
Thomson  arc  prettier  than  ever,  and  are  now  to  be  had 
from  all  drapers  of  any  standing,  not  only  in  England, 
but  on  the  Continent.  Every  year  Messrs.  Thomson 
improve  on  their  material  and  on  their  designs.  This 
season  the  pattern  is  embroidered  as  well  as  fastencil  in 
the  patent  mode  on  the  skirt,  and  is  composed  of  velvet 
or  of  rep  and  satin  mixed.  The  designs  are  innumerable. 
Grecian,  floriated,  and  mathematical  trimmings  are  placed 
in  every  shade  of  satin  and  rep  in  the  many  new  colours 
of  the  noted  Batswing  fibric.  The  newest  colours  are 
the  various  shades  of  new  reds,  claret,  and  rich  brown, 
of  green  feuillc-morte,  and  the  numerous  shades  of  greys, 
fawns,  and  dr.abs.  The  quieter  shades  are  relieved  from 
all  monotony  by  the  beauty  and  colour  of  the  designs, 
the  mixture  of  the  embroidered  satin  and  rep  trimmings 
being  extremely  elegant. 

A  new  corset  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Thom¬ 
son  ;  it  is  shaped  like  the  glove-fitting  corset,  but  laces 
at  the  back  alone,  having  a  busk  in  front,  and  is  intended 
for  those  who  prefer  the  more  rigorous  lacing-in  of 
modern  practice. 

Messrs.  Thomson’s  new  guinea  curvilinear  corset  is 
a  beautifully -shaped  corset.  After  it  is  finished  it  is  placed 
on  a  copper  model,  moulded  on  the  most  perfect  figure. 
The  copper  model  is  then  heated  by  steam,  and  the 


corset  is  thus  moulded  to  the  perfect  shape  it  afterwards 
retains. 

I  prefer  the  “  improved  glove-fitting,”  which  is  now 
made  on  a  perfect  French  model,  and  is  not  only  exqui¬ 
sitely  shaped,  but  finished  in  admirable  style.  Extra 
holes  are  provided  in  both  these  corsets  at  the  waist  for 
extra  lacing  -,  but  as  I  highly  disapprove  of  tight-lacing, 

I  shall  not  say  how  much  the  waist  can  be  compressed 
at  will.  Perhaps  those  who  are  naturally  slight  cannot 
understand  the  temptation  a  small  waist  is  to  stouter 
frames,  but  I  fiiil  to  understand  how  mothers  can  insist 
upon  stout,  merry  girls  of  fourteen  being  laced  up  in 
tight  corsets  against  their  will. 

The  crinolines  are  also  new  in  shape  if  not  in  material. 
The  adaptable  sclf-plicating  crinoline  can  be  worn 
for  walking  or  driving,  and  indeed  on  all  occasions,  as 
it  falls  naturally  into  easy  folds.  This  is  an  entirely 
novel  jupon,  free  from  all  complication  ;  it  adapts  itself 
to  all  figures,  and  permits  any  fold  of  the  dress  to  fill 
gracefully.  The  pannier  crinoline  is'simple  but  effec¬ 
tive,  and  is  much  used  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  pannier 
at  the  top  of  the  jupon,  and  four  or  five  rows  of  steel  at 
the  edge  of  the  skirt.  This  jupon  will  be  found  useful 
for  wearing  under  short  costumes,  while  the  Empress 
crinoline — alas  !  poor  Empress — is  suitable  for  evening 
wear. 

Irish  poplins  are  so  much  used  in  England  for  the 
rich  costumes  now  la  mode,  that  everybody  who  pretends 
to  economy  combined  with  real  taste  has  one,  if  not 
more,  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  in  her  wardrobe.  Pop¬ 
lins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  silk  and  wool,  and  the 
first  process  is  the  dyeing  the  raw  silk,  which  has  been 
“thrown”  or  put  in  a  form  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  process  of  dyeing,  the  silk  loses 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and,  as  may  readily 
be  imagined,  requires  most  skilful  manipulation  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  really  exquisite  shades  of  colour  shown  in 
real  Irish  poplin.  The  silk  is  then  warped  and  wound 
for  the  weaver’s  use.  The  surfitce  of  poplin  is  alto¬ 
gether  pure  silk,  the  interior  of  the  texture  fine  wool ; 
this  combination  gives  a  greater  richness  and  fulness  of 
drapery  and  a  depth  and  grace  in  the  folds  which  no 
other  material  possesses.  Poplins  are  made  in  single, 
double,  and  figured  qualities  at  lower  prices  than  whole 
silk  dresses.  The  cost  of  poplins  varies  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  manufacture.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  information  to  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  and  Co., 
Irish  poplin  manufacturers  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  and  to  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland.  The  bcautitul 
patterns  of  poplin  dresses  of  all  qualities  sent  over  by  this 
noted  house  are  enough  to  make  dress-lovers  go  wild  ; 
the  colours  and  the  quality  of  the  poplins  leave  nothing 
to  be  wished.  For  mourning,  there  are  the  rich  double, 
single,  and  figured  black  poplins ;  for  costume  dresses 
and  everyday  wear,  the  fancy  poplins,  figured,  striped, 
or  the  plain  poplins,  in  rich  durable  colours ;  for  evening 
dress  and  corset  trains,  the  rich  white,  rose,  mauve, 
grey,  blue,  and  gold  colours. 

White  poplins  make  the  most  pure,  bridelike  wed¬ 
ding  dresses,  and  the  brocaded  poplins  and  silver  and 
gold  tissues  are  suitable  for  elderly  ladies  moving  .in 
good  society.  Poplins  of  quiet  colours  are  suitable  to 
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those  whose  purse  is  limited,  yet  who  have  to  “  keep  up 
an  appearance,”  for  the  wear  of  Irish  poplin  is  endless, 
and,  like  most  good  things,  looks  well  to  the  last.  In 
concluding  these  remarks  upon  the  beautiful  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  I  may  mention 
that  patterns  are  sent  by  the  firm,  post  free,  to  all  who 
ask  for  them,  and  that  these  dresses  of  Messrs.  Atkin¬ 
son’s  make  can  be  procured  only  of  the  manufacturers, 
31,  College-green,  Dublin. 

When  I  penned  my  modest  little  query  for  the  Con¬ 
versazione  of  last  month,  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  lady, 
understanding  the  French  process  of  clear-starching, 
would  kindly  describe  that  process  to  me,  but  I  did  not 
expect  that  this  query  would  lead  to  my  introduction  to 
one  of  the  best  starches  for  lingerie  that  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  meet.  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  McKenzie,  see¬ 
ing  my  request,  most  kindly  forwarded  a  sample  of  their 
Belgravia  starch.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  I  was 
not  long  in  trying  the  new  starch  according  to  the 
directions  given,  which  are  simple  and  easy.  The  ex¬ 
periment  proves  a  complete  success  ;  the  starch  is  fine, 
wcHiderfully  clear  and  strong,  and  is  suitable  for  every 
kind  of  starched  laundry  work.  tSome  clear  muslins 
looked  “  quite  French,”  the  height  of  my  ambition. 
Belgravia  starch  is  sold  by  all  good  grocers  and  oilmen, 
and  I  cannot  think  why  I  have  never  tried  it  before. 
This  starch,  too,  is  so  nicely  packed  in  small  packets, 
so  handy  for  use,  and  so  economical  too,  for  in  these 
hard  times  we  must  study  economy  as  did  our  Puritan 
ancestors.. 

Not  unnaturally,  I  pursued  my  inquiries  respecting 
Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  McKenzie’s  manufactures, 
and  find  that  at  the  Tyne  Soapworks,  Gateshead,  they 
make  every  variety  of  plain  and  fancy  soap;  of  these 
soaps  I  have  tried  the  imperial  yellow  soap,  a  cheap  and 
excellent  soap  for  household  purposes;  and  the  honey 
soap,  a  fine  pale  yellow  soap,  scented.  A  finer  soap 
than  this  honey  soap  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  soap  suitable  to  those  who  like  a  clean, 
wholesome  soap ;  the  lather  is  soft  and  pleasant,  and  I 
fancy  very  few  chapped  hands  would  be  in  the  house¬ 
holds  where  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  McKenzie’s 
honey  soap  is  used.  The  imperial  yellow  soap  is  also 
an  excellent  soap,  free  from  the  strong  alkalies  so  often 
used  in  common  yellow  soap.  It  is  a  capital  bath  as 
well  as  a  household  soap,  and  costs  5i-d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  For  small  quantities  ladies  should  apply  to 
their  grocers  -,  for  half  a  hundredweight  and  upwards 
to  the  manufacturers,  Gateshead.  I  feel  confident  that 
these  soaps  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  It  is  sold  in 
pound  cakes  nicely  rounded  for  use.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  I  have  read  of  any  manufacturer  to  produce  yel¬ 
low  soap  in  a  ladylike,  usable  form.  I  am  a  believer  in 
good  yellow  soap,  and  constantly  use  it  for  the  daily  bath 
and  in  the  nursery,  and  the  ugly  square  lumps  which  my 
“  necessity  and  not  my  will  ”  consented  to  use  were  a 
vexation,  the  Silkworm  being  one  of  those  women  who 
like  every  household  delicacy  to  look  nice  as  well  as 
be  good. 

A  real  boon  to  the  reading  public  is  North’s  patent 
easel,  sold  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Mortinier-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square.  This  easel  is  alike  adapted  for  the  in¬ 


dustrious  student,  the  lazy  man,  or  the  invalid  lady. 
We  all  know,  by  sad  experience,  there  are  many  hours, 
even  out  of  a  healthy  life,  that  we  must  spend  in  bed 
though  not  in  sleep.  If  we  employ  the  long  hours  in 
reading,  one  hand  and  arm  at  least  are  chilled ;  to  our 
rescue,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  comes  this 
delightful  easel,  which  can  be  arranged  at  any  angle, 
and  attached  to  table,  chair,  or  bed.  North’s  patent  easel 
is  sold  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  table-lamp  and 
portable  tray  for  meals  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa,  while  for 
reading,  writing,  and  drawing  it  is  invaluable.  The 
arms  of  the  easel  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
and  will  fix  themselves  at  any  angle,  and  are  doubly 
jointed,  forming  a  most  useful  and  untiring  arm.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  heavy  book  held,  in  place  of  stoop¬ 
ing  over  a  table  or  resting  the  volume  on  the  knee,  is  so 
obvious,  that  few  homes  will  be  without  one  of  these 
easels,  the  moderate  prices  allowing  them  to  become  the 
property  of  “  the  million.”  Nor  is  the  reading-easel  the 
only  excellent  invention  sold  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.  North’s  patent  swivel  for  holding  an  open  sun¬ 
shade  or  umbrella  over  the  owner  when  driving  or 
boating,  sitting  on  the  seashore,  or  at  home  in  a  garden- 
chair,  or  in  an  invalid’s  carriage,  consists  of  a  plate 
which  is  clamped  to  carriage,  boat,  or  chair  with  a 
rod  and  handle  capable  of  assuming  any  elevation, 
and  holding  with  equal  care  a  light  sunshade  or  a  car¬ 
riage  umbrella. 

When  attached  to  an  open  carriage  it  in  no  way  im¬ 
pedes  the  driver,  either  in  sight  or  action.  The  rod  may 
be  removed  entirely  when  not  required,  or  will  lie  along 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  taking  up  but  little  space,  and 
causing  no  obstruction.  The  same  swivel  and  rod  may 
be  fixed  on  the  seashore  or  on  garden  lawns — in  short, 
this  “happy  thought”  is  a  treasure  to  those  who  wish 
shelter  from  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  with  freedom  for  their 
hands  ;  for  boating,  punt  and  bank  fishing  it  is  invalu¬ 
able,  and,  combined  with  North’s  reading-easel,  is  indeed 
a  seaside  luxury. 

Messrs.  L.  and  A.  Pyke,  the  inventors  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  gold,  have  recently  produced  what  is,  selon  moi,  a 
much  more  elegant  metal.  It  is  called  Canadian  silverine, 
and  closely  resembles  silver.  Messrs.  Pyke  have  a  fine 
show  of  it  at  32,  Ely-place — their  new  premises.  Oriental 
designs  have  been  selected  as  being  most  appropriate  to 
this  silverine.  The  ornaments  resemble  Indian  silver  rather 
than  Maltese  work,  and  are  richly  chased.  I  observed 
large  crosses,  suitable  for  the  neck  or  girdle  ;  artistic 
lockets,  to  contain  two  photographs  or  hair ;  studs, 
buttons,  and  wrist-links  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  neck¬ 
lets  and  earrings,  brooches  and  bracelets.  The  earrings 
are  particularly  pretty  and  novel,  and  have  an  Oriental 
effect  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  spiral  bracelets  and 
necklets  are  handsome,  and  resemble  Indian  bangles.  They 
can  be  worn  over  a  dinner  costume,  or  upon  the  neck 
for  full  dress.  The  suites  of  silverine  are  suitable  for 
morning  wear,  and  make  a  pleasant  change  from  the  jet 
and  ivory  earrings  we  have  worn  so  long.  Not  that  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  jet  ornaments  going  out  of  fashion  ; 
more  than  ever  they  will  be  worn. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Scarborough,  is  now  sending  off  great 
quantities  of  his  beautiful  jet  to  the  Continent,  where 
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mourning  jewellery  is  much  in  demand,  on  account  of  the 
sad  losses  both  in  French  and  German  circles.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  arranged  special  suites  of  jet  for  morning 
wear  for  full-dress  mourning  and  for  plain  deepest  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  suites  are  most  attractive  in  design,  are  all 
made  of  “  best  Whitby  jet,”  and  are  exceedingly  mode¬ 
rate  in  price.  Mr.  Jackson  sends  jet  on  approval  to 
ladies  by  post — a  very  convenient  arrangement. 

Black  silk  dresses  look  admirably  with  silver  orna¬ 
ments,  and  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regcnt-strceet,  are  now 
offering  good  black  silks  at  almost  nominal  prices,  when 
we  consider  the  quality  of  the  material.  Thanks  to  the 
dreadful  state  of  France  during  the  last  two  months, 
French  silks  have  been  sold  at  really  dreadful  sacrifices 
by  the  poor  manufiicturers,  and  those  able  to  pay  at  once 
for  goods  have  naturally  secured  the  best  bargains.  I 
feel  dreadfully  sorry  for  the  poor  Frenchmen  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  am  glad  that  such  good  silks  have  not  been 
left  for  Prussian  soldiers  to  destroy.  Every  quality  of  good 
black  silk  may  now  be  bought  for  the  price  per  yard  of 
common  glace  silk,  and  I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to 
buy  one  if  not  more  of  these  handsome  dresses.  I  do 
not  suppose  wo  shall  ever  have  such  a  chance  occur  in 
our  lives,  whatever  our  little  girls  may  see.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  shawl  costumes  of  Messrs.  Jay  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  they  are  becoming  quite  the  rage,  being 
composed  of  waterproof  materials.  These  costumes 
arc  as  useful  as  they  are  pretty  and  ladylike.  Messrs. 
Jay  make  them  in  all  soft  shades  of  grey,  fawn,  and 
drab. 

I  have  been  shown  a  new  addition  to  our  menu  in  the 
form  of  “  Sea  Moss  Farine,”  which  is  sold  by  the  Rand 
Sea  hloss  Farine  Company,  of  High  Holborn  and  New 
York.  This  curious  farine  is  made  from  Irish  moss  or 
carrageen.  I  am  told  it  is  most  wholesome,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  tastes  very  good  as  blanc-mange  poured  over  stewed 
apples,  and  as  custards  with  fruit.  When  unflavoured 
by  any  essence  the  moss  has  a  flavour  of  the  sea  which 
I  do  not  like,  but  which  would  suit  many  palates, 
blade  into  soups,  gravies,  creams,  puddings,  or  blanc¬ 
mange,  it  is  excellent,  and  is  considered  the  right  diet 
for  invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease.  It  is 
much  liked  with  fruit  by  children,  and  will  cure  incipient 
coughs  if  prepared  like  barley  water,  lemon  and  sugar 
being  added  to  give  flavour. 

I  have  seen,  or  rather  should  say  heard,  some  delight¬ 
ful  music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  at  Messrs.  Breaving- 
ton  and  Sons’,  New  Bond-street,  where  is  the  depot  for 
American  organs.  These  organs,  which  are  powerful 
yet  deliciously  sweet,  are  made  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Hamlin,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship.  The  delightful  evenings  passed  in 
the  home  circle  where  organ-playing  is  practised,  make 
me  wish  that  all  could  hear  the  effect  of  the  cabinet 
organs,  which  occupy  no  more  room  than  the  space  filled 
by  an  ordinary  piano,  and  yet  give  so  much  more  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  hearer,  even  when  touched  by  an  ordinary 
pianist.  Messrs.  Breavington  and  Sons  have  organs  in 
stock  varying  in  price  from  twenty  guineas  and  upwards, 
and  I  heartily  advise  those  who  can  afford  this  addition 


to  home  pleasures  to  purchase  one  of  these  admirable 
instruments. 

The  conclusion  of  my  letter  brings  to  my  mind  the 
end  of  the  month — possible  rain,  possible  snow,  certain 
cold,  and  certain  suffering  to  those  who  arc  obliged — 
and  who  is  not  ? — to  brave  the  inclement  and  ever- 
changing  weather.  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty,  very 
cosy,  and  very  warm  wraps  for  the  bad  weather. 

Warmth  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  health,  and  we 
cannot  be  either  well  or  comfortable  when  very  cold. 
Eider-down  and  arctic-down  have  been  much  in  vogue  of 
late  years,  and  meet  exactly  the  wants  of  a  climate  like 
ours.  The  quilts,  skirts,  bodices,  and  chest-preservers 
of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox,  the  introducers  of  arctic-down 
in  this  country.  I  must  first  speak  of  the  quilts.  These 
quilts  are  warmer  than  any  double  blanketing  made,  and 
are  light  as  well  as  warm — so  light,  indeed,  that  one  can 
scarcely  realise  the  delightful  warmth  imparted  by  them. 
The  arctic  and  eider  down  quilts  are  made  in  every  size, 
from  the  little  cot  quilt  made  to  fit^the  cradle  of  dear 
baby,  to  the  large  eight-feet  quilt,  suitable  for  the  largest 
four-poster.  The  intermediate  sizes  are  for  small  lids 
for  children,  for  single  beds,  large  single,  and  small  and 
large  double  beds.  The  quilts  are  covered  with  hand¬ 
some  Oriental  designs  in  fine  cashmere,  or  with  silk  of 
various  colours,  either  alike  on  both  sides  or  reversible. 
Then  there  are  the  plain  Turkey-red  quilts,  lined  with 
arctic-down.  All  hlessrs.  Booth  and  I'ox’s  quilts  wash 
admirably,  excepting  of  course  those  in  silk  covers.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  wash  them  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  shake  them  out  while  drying,  or  beat  them  with  a 
light  cane  when  “  on  the  line.” 

The  eider  and  arctic  down  petticoats  are  most  delight¬ 
ful  in  appearance  as  well  as  warm  and  comfortable.  They 
are  made  in  endless  variety  of  patterns — some  of  black 
silk,  stitched,  white,  scarlet,  or  purple,  others  of  black 
satin,  others  of  coloured  silks  or  coloured  cashmere. 
The  larger  skirts  are  worn  as  over-skirts  ;  the  smaller 
skirts  replace  the  flannel  jupon,  or  are  worn  over  it  and 
under  the  crinoline. 

The  eider-down  under-bodices  are  also  very  cosy 
wraps.  These  are  of  silk  and  of  cashmere ;  they  are 
finely  quilted,  and  form  admirable  “  bosom  friends,” 
taking  up  but  very  little  space,  yet  giving  so  much 
warmth  and  comfort.  The  ordinary  round  “  chest-pre¬ 
servers,”  too,  are  most  beneficial  for  delicate  persons. 
One  immense  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  goods 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox — the  ease 
with  which  they  are  washed — for  all  the  cashmere  and 
printed  skirts  and  vests  wash  as  easily  as  do  white  skirts. 
This  admirable  quality  much  enhances  the  usefulness 
of  the  eider  and  arctic  down  garments.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  know  that  one’s  raiment  is  spotless  within  and  without. 
The  exceedingly  moderate  prices  of  the  quilts,  jupons, 
and  vests  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  Yet 
another  pretty  and  useful  winter  wrap  is  made  from 
eider-down.  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox  are  now  intro¬ 
ducing  muffs  and  capes  of  this  delicate  plumage.  The 
effect  is  beautiful,  and  price  most  reasonable. 

The  Silkworm. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


4S1.— Evenihs  Toilets. 

I.  Toilet  of  violet  and  white  striped  rilk  and  plain  violet  silk. 
Lon^  train  skirt  of  striped  silk,  with  pooff  tunic  of  videt  silk^ 
cdge«l  with  a  gathered  llounce,  and  looped  on  on  either  side  with  a 
1x)w.  Ihxlicc  open  in  front,  trimmed  with  a  striped  flounce,  ruche 
of  plain  silk,  and  violet  bow.  Sleeve  with  creres  and  under-flounce 
of  striped  silk,  upper-flounce  and  sleeve  of  plain  violet.  Coiffui'e, 
bonnet  comjiosod  of  a  tuft  of  flowers  forming  a  diadem,  with  loops  of 
gauze,  long  veil  flowing  behind. 

*.  Toilet  for  a  young  lady  of  white  foulard,  with  coloured  spots. 
A  gathered  flounce,  headed  witli  two  rows  of  blaek  velvet,  trims  the 
bottom  of  the  first  skirt.  Bodice  with  long  ixnntcd  basque,  open 
behind,  and  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  two  rows  of  velvet ;  round 
berthe  composed  of  a  flounce  and  two  rows  of  velvet ;  sleeve  with 
di>ep  frill  falling  on  the  wrist.  Hat  of  rice  straw,  with  turned-up 
brim,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  a  long  spray  of 
flowers,  which  fall  on  the  chignon. 

481.— Walking  Toilets. 

I.  Dress  of  iron-grey  poult -de-soic.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
five  bands  of  black  velvet,  piped  on  each  side ;  grey  silk  second  skirt, 
round  in  front  and  forming  two  long  points  on  each  side  and  behind, 
trimmed  with  a  piped  band  of  velvet  and  wide  tassel  fringe.  High 
bodice  with  round  waist,  ornamented  with  bands  of  velvet  in  front 
to  simulate  braces,  and  velvet  waistband.  Sleeve  with  deep  cuff, 
trimmed  to  match  the  upper-skirt.  Hat  of  black  straw,  trimmed 
with  hlack  velvet,  and  curled  feather. 

s.  Dress  of  light  green  jwult-de-soie,  with  trimming  forming  a 
second  skirt  composed  of  dark  green  pleating,  rounded  on  each  side 
and  ornamented  with  bows  of  the  same  shade.  The  pleating  is 
al)out  8  inches  wide  .at  the  sides,  and  gets  gradually  wider  towards 
the  centre  of  the  back,  so  as  to  simulate  a  train  tunic.  Bodice  with 
long  basque  in  front  and  very  short  behind,  trimmed  with  dark 
green  pleating.  Waistband  of  dark  green,  with  long  fringed  ends. 
I’agoda  sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  Hat  of  blaek  straw,  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  a  gi-ecn  feather. 

483.  — Walking  and  Indoor  Toilets. 

1.  Walking  dress  of  grey  poplin.  The  under-skirt,  just  touching 
the  ground,  is  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  two  flutings  turned 
upwards,  and  a  fancy  braid  upper  skirt  forming  a  long  jwint  in 
front  and  behind,  shorter  at  the  sides,  and  edged  with  fringe  and 
fancy  trimming.  Another  point  is  simulated  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  by  the  trimming.  Tight-fitting  jacket  bodice  with  coat  sleeves, 
the  ba^ue  cut  in  square  tabs,  trimmed  with  fringe  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt.  Bonnet  of  grey  English  straw,  adorned  with  autumn 
flowers. 

i.  Indoor  dress  of  coloured  silk,  with  three  scalloped  gathered 
flounces,  bound  with  satiu  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  upper-skirt  is 
scalloped,  cut  short  in  front,  long  at  the  sides,  and  open  behind,  with 
revers  fastened  back  with  bows  and  tassels.  J.acket  bodice  with 
postillion  basque,  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  Open  sleeves,  with 
two  scalloped  frills  on  the  bottom,  and  bows  and  tassels  on  the  top. 

484.  — Dinner  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dinner  dress  of  green  silk  with  train  skirt,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  gathered  flounce,  edged  on  cither  side  with  lace.  A 
second  flounce  forms  long  points  on  each  side  the  skirt ;  this  flounce 
is  cut  much  deeper  at  the  point,  and  becomes  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  waist ;  full  putted  iiannier  tunic  behind,  edged  with  lace. 
Bodice  open  en  chdle,  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce,  and  lace 
sleeves  arranged  in  pk'ats  at  the  elbow  to  form  a  flounce,  also  trimmed 
with  lace. 

2.  Vkiting  toilet  of  violet  grosgrain  silk,  with  a  deep  French 
pleated  flounce  ornamented  with  a  wide  band  and  pointed  tabs  of 
velvet  of  a  darker  shade.  Upper-skirt  simply  looped  up  with  a 
velvet  band  and  tabs.  Half-fittiug  paletot  open  in  the  centre  of  the 
back,  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet.  A  velvet  fichu,  open  back 
and  front,  is  worn  over  this  paletot.  Wide  coat  sleeves  with  pleatcxl 
flounce.  Bonnet  of  violet  crepe  dc  chine  ornamented  with  flowers. 

485.— Indoor  Toilets. 

I.  Dress  for  a  young  lady,  trimmed  with  four  narrow  flounces 
and  a  wide  one,  with  heading,  all  simply  bound  with  a  contrasting 


eoloor.  Upper-skirt  rounded  in  front,  puffed  behind,  and  edged  with 
a  narrow  headed  flounce.  High  bodice,  with  long  hanging  slc'oves. 

a.  Dress  with  plain  train  skirt  of  brown  poult-de-soic.  Tunic 
upper-skirt  compo^  of  a  deep  rounded  basque,  trimmed  with  a 
rouleau  of  darker  silk ;  over  this  is  a  skirt  of  the  dark  silk,  pointed 
in  front  and  round  behind,  and  again  another  skirt  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  latter,  made  of  light  silk  and  trimmed  with  a  rouleau. 
High  bodice,  with  pointed  pelerine,  mode  of  the  two  shades.  Coat 
alceve,  with  pointed  cuffs  to  mutch. 

486.  — Walking  Toilets. 

I.  Costume  of  violet  drap  d’ltalie,  with  two  flounces  headed  by  a 
broad  band  of  violet  velvet  and  fringe ;  upixjr-skirt  rounded  in  front, 
open  oil  each  side  with  revers,  fully  puffiMl  behind,  and  trimmid  with 
velvet  and  fringe.  Tight-fitting  jacket  with  revers  and  coat  sloi-ves 
trimnicd  to  match.  Bonnet  of  violet  crepe  do  chine,  omamenteil 
with  white  flowers. 

1.  Toilet  of  brown  satin  cloth,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
flounce  arranged  in  large  double  box  {ileats  placeil  about  six  inches 
apart ;  upper-skirt  square  in  front  and  round  behind,  entirely  edgetl 
with  a  bund  of  velvet  and  jiointed  tabs  placed  at  equal  distances. 
Bixlicc  with  waistcoat  points  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  Diadem 
bonnet  of  brown  straw  trimmed  with  velvet  and  a  feather  aigrette. 

487.  — Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  light  green  silk.  The  long  train  skirt  is  edged  with  a 
gatheretl  flounce.  Tunic  upper-skirt  open  in  front,  and  forming 
large  scallops,  trimmetl  with  satin  of  a  darker  shade  and  thick  silk 
fringe.  Low  bodice,  with  lace  berthe,  ornamented  with  bows  of 
dark  green  satin. 

2.  Train  dress  of  m.anve  poult-dc-soic,  with  very  deep  flounce, 
headed  with  two  bouillonnes,  divided  by  white  Bruges  lace  and  a  fluted 
heailing.  Full  puffed  tunic,  looped  up  behind,  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration,  and  edged  with  a  pleated  ruche.  Low  square  bodice,  edged 
with  lace,  and  ornamented  with  Ixiws  on  the  shoulders.  Pagoda 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace  and  fluting. 

488  and  489. — Squares  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

Tlicsc  squares  arc  suitable  for  lingeries,  caps,  cravats,  &c.  Tlio 
ground  of  these  diamonds  is  worked  in  straight  netting,  and  measures 

9  holes  either  way.  The  holes  are  worked  in  point  d’esprit  and  linen 
stitch ;  the  Vandykes  in  the  centre  of  the  diamond  (No.  489)  ai’o 
worked  in  jxiiut  de  Bruxelles ;  the  wheels  arc  worked  from  illus¬ 
tration. 

490. — Tatted  Rosette  for  Ornamenting  Under-Linen,  &c. 

This  rosette  is  worked  with  tatting  cotton  No.  24  in  the  following 
manner: — Work  first  one  of  the  5  middle  circles  of  10  double,  i  purl 
3-5ths  of  an  inch  long,  10  double;  close  to  this  circle  one  of  the 

5  branches  as  follows: — 1  circle  of  10  double,  i  very  small  purl,  8 
double,  1  purl,  10  double;  fasten  the  thrcail  on  to  the  ist  circle,  at 
the  place  where  the  stitches  have  been  joined  into  a  circle.  After 
an  interval  of  3-iotlis  of  an  inch  work  another  circle  of  6  double, 
fastenc'd  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  1 2  double,  i  purl, 

10  double.  After  an  interval  of  3-ioths  of  an  inch  work  i  circle  of 

6  double,  fastened  on  to  the  l.'ist  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  1 6  double, 
1  purl,  6  double.  Then  work,  after  an  interval  of  i-icth  of  an  inch, 
the  circle  at  the  point  of  the  branch,  consisting  of  5  double,  fastened 
on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  20  double,  1  purl,  5  double- 
The  3  following  circles  of  the  branch  are  worked  like  the  3  first  of 
the  same,  only  in  reversed  order.  After  having  worked  the  last 
circle  of  the  branch,  fasten  the  thread  again  on  to  the  first  worked 
middle  circle,  at  the  places  w’l.crc  the  stitches  are  joined  into  a  circle. 
Then  w'ork,  after  a  short  interval,  the  2nd  middle  circle  of  the  rosette, 
which  is,  however,  fastened  on  to  the  purl  of  tlio  ist  circle,  instead 
of  working  the  purl ;  then  work  a  branch  as  before,  and  so  on.  The 
branches  arc  joined  on  to  one  another  by  fastening  on  to  the  last 
purl  of  the  last  circle  of  the  preceding  branch,  instead  of  working 
the  1st  purl.  When  5  middle  circles  and  5  branches  have  been 
worked  in  this  way,  the  rosette  is  completed.  The  3  last  middle 
circles  arc  worked  like  the  2nd ;  the  last  branch  is  fastened  in  the 
usual  manner  on  to  the  ist  branch.  Besides  this,  after  having 
worked  the  last  branch,  fasten  the  thread,  after  an  interval  of  3-ioths 
of  an  inch,  on  to  the  first  middle  circle  of  the  rosette,  at  the  placo 
where  the  stitches  are  joined  into  a  circle. 
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UcSSAUES  LE  EOCIILLIEB,  125,  OXFOBD  StBEET,  SUFFLY  AIX  THE  MaTSBIALS  BEQCIBBl)  FOB  THE 
NeEDLEWOBE  DeSIQES  oh  TBE8E  FaGES. 


505. — Cbatat  End  in  Venetian  Point  Lace. 

This  cramt  is  made  oT  fine  cambric,  and  the  ends  worked  from 
illustration  in  Venetian  point  lace. 

506  and  507. — Rosettes  fob  Obnamentino  Linoeeie,  &c. 

Tatting  and  White  Embroidery. 

No.  SoS.  This  rosette  is  worked  with  tatting  cotton  No.  30  m 
follows : — 2  double,  i  purl,  8  times  alternately  3  double,  i  purl,  lastly 
1  double.  The  stitches  are  joined  into  a  circle ;  fasten  the  thread 
and  cut  it  off.  Begin  the  thread  afresh  at  the  next  purl  of  the 
circle,  and  •  work,  after  a  short  interval,  4  double,  x  purl,  4  times 
alternately  3  double,  i  purl ;  lastly,  again  4  double,  join  the  stitch 
into  a  circle,  fasten  on  to  the  next  purl  after  a  short  space,  and  repeat 

8  times  more  from  * ;  in  working  every  following  circle,  however, 
fasten  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  prcccdmg  circle,  and  after  the  last 
circle  fasten  the  thread  on  to  the  ist  ppri  of  the  middle  circle. 
Fasten  the  thread  and  cut  it  off.  Then  work  •  a  circle  of  7  double, 
fastened  on  to  the  middle  purl  of  one  circle  of  the  preceding  round, 
7  double,  after  an  interval  of  i-sth  of  an  inch  i  circle  of  4  double,  1 
purl,  5  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  5  double,  i 
purl,  4  double,  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  then,  after  a  short  space, 
a  circle  of  8  double  fastened  on  to  the  last  free  purl  of  the  circle  of 
the  2nd  rouud,  on  to  which  the  tlircad  has  already  been  fastened,  3 
double,  fastened  on  to  the  next  purl  of  the  following  circle  of  the  2nd 
round,  8  double,  after  an  interval  of  i-sth  of  an  inch,  i  ciicle  of  4 
double,  fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle  turned  out¬ 
wards,  3  double,  I  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  i  pm:l,  5  double, 
1  purl,  4  double ;  repeat  from  *  after  a  short  interval. 

No.  507.  The  middle  part  of  this  rosette  is  worked  in  tatting  as 
follows : — Work  a  circle  of  i  double,  6  times  alternately  i  purl,  z 
double,  lastly  i  purl,  i  double ;  fasten  the  thread  on  to  the  next 
purl,  and  work  the  following  circles  from  illustration,  for  each  circle 

9  double,  1  purl,  9  double.  This  small  rosette  is  fastened  on  a  round 
piece  of  cambric  muslin  sufficiently  large,  and  work  the  embroidery 
from  illustration.  The  tatted  rosette  must  be  fastened  on  the  ground 
with  close  overcast  stitch  j  the  threads  at  the  edge  must  be  fastened 
before  working  the  holes.  The  purl  at  the  edge  are  worked  by 
working  in  the  last  button-hole  stitch  always  another  button-hole 
stitch  after  a  space  of  i-3th  of  an  inch.  This  forms  and  fastens  the 
loop  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  cambric  muslin  is  cut  aw.ay  under¬ 
neath  the  rosette,  as  well  as  underneath  the  holes  of  the  border. 


491. — Rosette  in  Tatting  and  Cbochet. 

The  centre  of  this  rosette  consists  of  a  tatted  circle  worked  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 8  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl  x-5ths  of  an  inch  long, 

2  double,  I  purl  i-5th  of  an  inch  long.  On  this  tatted  circle  work 
with  very  fine  cotton  the  ist  round,  *  on  the  next  long  purl,  3  leaves 
divided  by  5  chain  stitches  on  tho  following  short  purl;  each  leaf 
consists  of  3  double  long  treble ;  cast  off  together  as  one  stitch ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  round :  •  i  double  on  the  next  long  purl, 
working  at  the  same  time  over  the  double  stitch  worked  in  the  same 
purl ;  3  chain  stitch,  i  slip  stitch  in  tho  middle  stitch  of  the  next 
chain  stitch  scallop,  7  chain  stitch,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  following  chain  stitch  scallop,  3  chain  stitch ;  repeat  from  *. 

492  to  50^. — Diffeeent  Tbimmixcs  fob  Undebclothino. 

White  Embroidery,  Tatting  and  yetting. 

Nos.  492  to  494  are  trimmings  for  drawers,  under-jackets,  petti¬ 
coats,  &,c.  No.  492  consists  of  a  straight  strip  worked  in  slanting 
netting,  ornamented  with  small  patterns  darued  in  point  d’esprit, 
and  sewn  on  to  the  material  from  illustration  with  satin  stitch.  At 
regular  distances  patterns  in  tho  shape  of  ears  of  corn  are  worked  on 
this  strip  in  satin  stitcli.  The  material  is  cut  away  underneath. 

No.  493  consists  of  rosette-shaped  jmtterns  in  satin  stitch,  orna¬ 
mented  from  illustration  with  lace  stitch.  On  both  sides  of  the  em¬ 
broidered  strip  run  4  narrow  tucks.  The  border  No.  494  consists 
of  two  strips  of  Valenciennes  insertion  sewn  together;  a  strip  of 
embroidery  is  sewn  on  in  applique  at  regular  intervals  between  tho 
two  strips.  The  border  is  then  sewn  into  the  material ;  the  sewing- 
on  of  the  same  is  covered  by  a  cross-strip  of  linen  stitched  on,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

49S  to  499.  Different  borders  for  ornamenting  chemises,  drawers, 
jackets,  Ac.  No.  495  :  Work  Vandykes  in  button-holo  stitch  on  the 
wlge  of  the  matcri^  you  wish  to  ornament,  then  work  a  straight  row 
of  button-hole  stitches  above  the  Vandykes,  and  work  from  illustration 
the  embroidered  spots  and  rosettes  in  satin  stitch  and  overcast.  Tho 
material  is  cut  away  outside  the  Vandykes,  and  the  following  tatted 
lace  sewn  on.  This  lace  consists  of  circles  fastened  on  to  one  another; 
each  circle  consists  of  3  double,  4  tunes  alternately  1  purl,  2  double, 
then  again  i  purl,  3  double.  For  the  border  No.  496  work  button¬ 
hole  scallops  on  the  edge  of  the  material,  then  work  one  rosettc-liko 
pattern  on  each  scallop.  For  this,  fasten  first  the  threads  for  tho 
middle  star ;  each  thread  goes  only  to  the  middle  of  the  star.  Work 
tlicn  1  button-hole  stitch,  inserting  tho  needle  round  the  outer  end 
of  tho  thread,  without  inserting  it  into  the  material.  Lastly,  work 
for  the  outer  round  i  button-holo  stitch  round  in  every  stitch  of  the 
lirceeding  round,  inserting  the  needle  into  tho  material,  as  can  bo 
seen  in  illustration.  No.  497  is  worked  in  satin  stitch,  ovcrca.st,  and 
button-hole  stitch.  The  bolder  No.  498  is  particularly  suitable  for 
drawers.  First,  work  on  tho  edge  of  the  material  the  star-shaped 
])atterns  in  s.atiu-stitch,  then  fa.sten  the  strips  of  tatted  insertion  ; 
these  strips  consist  of  tatted  circles  fastened  on  to  one  another  from 
illustration ;  each  circle  consists  of  S  double,  3  times  alternately  i 
purl,  5  double.  The  sewing  on  of  tho  strips  of  insertion  is  eovered 
from  illustration  by  narrow  cross-strips  of  linen,  ornamented  in  the 
centre  with  knotted  stitch.  Then  cut  away  the  material  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  border  and  underneath  tho  strips  of  insertion ; 
edge  the  border  with  a  t.atted  laec  of  circles  joined  on  to  one  another ; 
this  lace  is  worked  from  illustration.  The  border  is  also  ornamented 
with  wheels.  For  the  border  No.  499  sow  a  strip  of  straight 
netting  i  inch  and  3-5ths  wide  on  to  the  edge  of  the  material ;  stitch 
on  the  same  from  illustration  cross-strips  of  linen  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  ornament  the  netted  strip  with  patterns  in  darning 
stitch  and  slanting  overcast.  Then  cut  away  the  material  on  tho 
wrong  side  of  the  border  and  at  the  e<lge,  and  ornament  the  border 
with  a  lace  worked  on  slanting  netting,  darned  from  illustration, 
and  edged  with  woven  purl. 

Nos.  300  and  301.  Button-holes  in  raised  embroidery.  As  gentle¬ 
men’s  shirt-fronts  are  now  quite  plain,  the  button-holes  of  the  same 
should  be  ornamented  so  ns  to  make  the  front  more  elegant.  Nos. 
300  and  301  show  two  such  patterns  full  size. 

Nos.  302  and  303.  Embroidered  insertions  for  trimming  ladies’ 
nightdresses. 

No.  304.  Pattern  in  point  lace,  guipure,  and  satin  stitch,  for 
chemises,  morning  caps,  Ac.  Fasten  the  point  lace  braid  crosswise 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  then  work  alternately  in  one  sqnare  the  point 
lace  embroidery  and  the  pattern  in  darning  stitch ;  in  the  other 
square  fasten  the  threads  with  tatting  cotton  on  fine  guipure  cord, 
and  join  the  same  on  to  embroidered  spots.  Lastly,  sew  on  tho 
rosettes  in  raised  embroidery  from  illustration. 


308  and  309.— Boedebs  in  Guipube  d’Abt. 

These  corner  borders  arc  suitable  for  covers,  pillow-cases,  and 
even  handkerchiefs,  if  worked  with  very  fine  thread.  The  ground  of 
both  borders  is  worked  in  straight  netting;  it  is  then  darned 
from  illustration  in  linen  stitch,  darning  stitch,  point  d’esprit,  and 
wheeb.  Tho  edge  of  both  borders  is  worked  round  in  button-holo 
stitch  Vandykes;  the  netting  is  cut  away  beyond  the  latter. 

510  to  312.— Lead  Ccshidn  fobmino  a  Wobkbox. 

This  lead  cushion  consists  of  a  deal  box  7  inches  long,  4  inches 
and  4-3ths  wide,  2  inches  high.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a 
flat  piece  of  lead  2-3ths  of  an  inch  thick,  then  cover  the  box  on  the 
out  and  inside  with  calico,  then  with  green  silk.  The  cover  consists 
of  a  thin  piece  of  deal,  covered  inside  with  calico  and  green  silk,  and 
qniltcd  on  the  outside.  It  is  then  covered  with  green  silk,  and 
ornamented  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration  with  flowers  of  green 
purse  silk  worked  in  satin  stitch.  Nos.  311  and  31*  show  the  two 
flowers  full  size,  which  are  worked  alternately  on  the  cover.  Then 
sew  the  cover  on  to  the  box ;  ornament  the  edge  of  the  box  with  a 
ruche  of  green  silk  ribbon,  edged  on  one  side  with  white  guipure 
lace,  and  box -pleated  on  the  other  side.  Tho  sewing  on  of  the  ruche 
is  covered  with  green  silk  cord. 

313.— Rosette  in  Point  Lace  Embeoidebt. 

This  rosette  is  suitable  for  oniamenting  cravats,  caps,  Ac.  It  is 
worked  with  point  lace  braid  and  fine  thread,  in  the  manner  described 
in  previous  numbers. 

314  and  313.— CoENEB  Bobdees  in  Point  Lace. 

'Tlicse  borders  are  suitable  for  ornamenting  handkerchiefs,  pillow¬ 
cases,  couvrettes,  Ac.  The  border  No.  313  is  worked  in  point  lace. 
No.  314  is  worked  in  Venetian  embroidery  on  linen. 

For  description  of  point  lace  stitches,  see  Madame  Goubaud’ 
Point  Lace  Book,  price  is. 
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516. — Design  for  Table  Napkin  Ring. 
■  Black.  B  MaiaCb  n  White.  ■  Scarlet 
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518. 

Embroidered  Design 
FOR  Spectacle  Case  or 
Key  Basket. 


519. 

Embroidered  Design 
FOR  Spectacle  Case 
or  Key  Basket. 
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523. — Corner  for  Crochet  Collar 


5'^*~^^****^  roR  Collar  Embroidered  on  Nst. 


521. — ^Vandyke  for 
Lamp  Mat  ( (20). 
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Mesdames  Le  Boutielisb,  125,  Oxford  Street,  supflt  atl  tub  Materials  reqitibed  for  tee 
Needlework  Debions  ox  these  Pages. 


516  and  517.— Table  Napkix  Ring. 

This  pattern  can  be  worked  either  on  white  silk  canvas  with  pnrso 
silk,  or  in  double  crochet  on  a  red  silk  ground.  The  first  manner  is 
of  course  less  e.Tpensivc,  but  the  second  is  handsomer.  The  napkin 
ring  is  fitted  up  with  grey  kid  and  small  steel  tacks ;  it  is  lined  with 
green  moroceo. 

518  and  519.— Ehbroidert  Design  for  Kef  Basket  or 
Seectacle  Case. 

These  patterns  are  worked  on  coloured  glace  silk,  partly  in  patterns 
sewn  on  in  applique  in  satin,  partly  in  satin  stitch  overcast,  and 
point  russe.  The  choice  of  colours  depends  on  personal  taste. 

5*0  and  511. — Laup  Mat  op  Red  and  White  Cloth. 

This  lamp  mat  consists  of  a  round  piece  of  cardboard,  measuring 
8  inches  and  4-sths  across,  and  covered  on  one  side  with  red  cloth ; 
4  lappets  of  white  cloth,  4  inches  and  *-$ths  long,  3  inches  and  2-5ths 
wide,  pointed  oil’  towards  one  side  and  pinked  out  all  round,  are  pasted 
on  the  side  of  the  mat  at  regular  intervals,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  edge  of  the  mat  is  covered  with  small  Vandykes  of  red  and 
white  cloth.  These  Vandykes  arc  ornamented  from  No.  5  *  i  with  point 
russe  embroidery  of  maize-coloured  and  black  purse  silk ;  they  are 
pinked  out  round  the  edges,  and  the  comers  turned  back  on  the 
right  side.  The  outer  Vandykes  are  sewn  on  first ;  they  must  come 
about  one-half  of  their  length  beyond  the  edge ;  the  white  Vandykes 
must  always  be  sewn  on  the  white  ground,  and  the  red  ones  on  tiie 
red  ground.  The  Vandykes  of  each  following  circle  must  always 
overlap  those  of  the  preceding  one,  as  seen  in  No.  520.  The  sewing 
on  of  the  Vandykes  of  the  last  circle  is  covered  from  illustration  by 
a  row  of  Vandykes,  in  which  the  red  Vandykes  are  sewn  on  the  white 
parts  of  the  mat,  and  the  white  Vandykes  on  the  red  part.  The  mat 
is  lined  with  a  piece  of  white  calico. 

52*  and  523. — Corners  of  Collars  in  Crochet  and 
Embroideby. 

The  collar  comer  No.  5*2  is  made  of  wa.shing  net.  Dam  it  from 
illustration  with  a  double  thread  of  middle-sized  glazed  cotton  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  slanting  diamonds.  At  the  places  whci'o 
2  diamonds  meet  work  an  eyelet  from  illustration;  it  is  worked 
round  in  button-hole  stitch  with  fine  cotton.  The  edge  of  the  collar 
is  worked  round  with  button-hole  stitch ;  on  this  e^e  work  with 
very  fine  cotton  the  following  lace  in  5  rows ist  row :  Alternately 
1  treble,  i  chain,  missing  alternately  i  or  2  button-hole  stitch  loops 
under  the  latter.  *nd  row :  i  treble  on  each  of  the  next  5  button¬ 
hole  stitches ;  these  5  treble  are  cast  off  together  as  i  stitch ;  •  5 
chain,  *  treble  divided  by  5  chain  on  the  last  chain  on  which  the  sth 
treble  has  already  been  worked,  5  chain,  i  treble  on  the  same  la.st 
chain,  4  treble  on  the  next  4  chain ;  the  last  5  treble  arc  cast  off 
together  as  1  stitch ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  5  double  round  every 
chain  stitch  scallop.  The  comers  of  the  collar  when  completed  are 
sewn  on  a  cross-b^d  of  nainsook  i  inch  wide.  The  latter  is  edged 
at  the  top  with  a  lace  like  the  preceding  one,  worked  on  a  suflSciently 
long  foundation  chidn. 

No.  523.  This  comer  is  worked  with  very  fine  cotton;  it  consists 


of  scallops  worked  in  one  row  only.  Begin  with  the  scallop  at  the 
front  comer,  make  a  foundation  chain  of  zo  stitches,  join  the  stitches 
into  a  circle,  and  work  *0  double  on  the  firat  14  stitches  of  the  circle. 
After  the  last  of  these  double  stitches  work  22  chain,  join  the  last  20 
into  a  circle,  and  work  10  double  on  the  next  7  stitches  of  the 
circle,  then  work  12  chain  fastened  on  to  the  middle  stitch  of  tho  first 
worked  circle,  then  go  back  on  the  same  and  work  1 8  double  on  tlio 
just  formed  chain  stitch  scallop,  then  work  10  double  on  tho  yet 
uncompleted  circle ;  then  work  again  22  chain,  and  continue  to  work 
on  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  scallops  aro  completed,  work  i 
row  of  double  stitch  on  the  yet  free  stitches  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
comer,  and  on  this  row  1  row  of  treble  stitch.  The  comers  aro  sewn 
on  to  a  cross-band  of  nainsook,  edged  with  lace  to  correspond. 

5*4.— Ehbroidert  Design  fob  Spectacle  Case. 

Tlic  ground  of  this  case  is  brown  gl.aeti  silk.  The  pattern  in  the 
centre  is  cut  out  in  brown  velvet  and  sewn  on  in  applique';  it  is 
edged  with  2  fine  gold  cords.  In  the  centre  of  this  part  work  a  spot 
in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe  with  gold  thread  and  brown  silk.  The 
border  consists  of  scallopo  of  narrow  gold  cor<l.  In  the  scallops  worlc 
patterns  with  gold  thread  in  point  russe.  The  remaining  parts  of 
the  pattern  arc  worked  with  back  stitches  of  fine  light  brown  silk, 
and  knotted  stitches  with  light  and  dark  brown  silk. 

5*5  and  526.— Work  Bag  of  Straw  and  Tatting. 

This  bag  is  made  of  strips  of  yellow  straw  border  *-5th8  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  is  ornamented  along  the  edge  with  tatted  strips  of  brown 
purse  silk,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  At  the  edge  and  at 
the  handle  of  the  basket  sow  on  a  cord  of  brown  and  yellow  silk.  A 
brown  silk  bag  completes  the  case.  For  the  straw  bag,  sew  together 
strips  of  straw  till  you  have  a  part  9  inches  long,  and  as  many  inches 
wide,  on  which  the  tatted  strips  arc  sewn  from  No.  525.  These 
strips  are  worked  in  the  following  manner: — i  circle  of  4  double,  3 
times  alternately  1  purl,  4  double ;  then,  after  a  short  interval,  a 
similar  circle,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 
circle,  instead  of  working  the  ist  purl;  work  another  row  of  cii-cles 
in  the  same  manner,  fivstening,  however,  after  every  circle  on  to  the 
thread  which  joins  2  circles  of  the  preceding  row.  No.  526  shows 
one  tatted  strip  full  size.  For  the  side  parts  of  the  bag,  sew  together 
a  strip  of  straw  in  coils,  so  as  to  form  a  round  part  measuring  3 
inches  and  3-5ths  across.  On  the  outside  of  these  pai-ts  sew  a  tattal 
rosette  of  brown  silk,  and  line  them  with  brown  silk.  After  having 
lined  the  bag  likewise  with  brown  silk,  sew  on  the  ends  of  tlio 
handle,  which  consists  of  straw  border  edged  with  tatting  and  lined 
with  silk.  Then  sew  on  the  brown  and  yellow  silk  cord,  and  a  brown 
silk  rosette  on  e.ach  side  of  the  handle;  in  the  middle  of  these 
rosettes  fasten  a  tatted  rosette.  Lastly,  sew  on  the  brown  silk  bag, 
which  is  drawn  together  at  the  top  with  2  brown  silk  ribbons  drawn 
crosswise  through  the  hem. 

527.— Slipper  in  Berlin  Wool  AV'obk. 

This  slipper  is  worked  in  the  Campana  style  which  is  now  so 
fashionable.  It  is  worked  on  canvas  iu  common  cross  stitch,  and  the 
lightest  shades  in  filoselle. 


MARRIED  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY  BILL. 


An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  PaoPEETr  of  Married  Women. 


TyHEREAS  it  is  desirable  to  amend  tho 
•  •  law  of  property  and  contract  with  re¬ 
spect  to  married  women : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  (Queen’s  most  excel¬ 
lent  Majesty,  by  and  with  tho  adrico  and 
eoDseat  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : — 

I.  The  wages  and  earnings  of  any  married 
woman  acqmrod  or  gained  by  her  after  the 
passii^  of  this  Act  in  any  employment,  oc- 
enpodon,  or  trade  in  which  she  is  engaged 


or  which  she  carries  on  separately  from  her 
husband,  and  also  any  money  or  property  so 
acquired  by  her  through  the  exercise  of  any 
Uterary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill,  and  all 
investments  of  such  wages,  earnings,  money, 
or  property,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
property  held  and  settled  to  her  separate  nse, 
independent  of  any  hnsband  to  whom  shs 
may  bo  married,  and  her  receipts  alone  shall 
be  a  good  dischwgo  for  such  wages,  earnings, 
money,  and  property. 

2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  tho 
contrary  in  the  Act  of  the  tenth  year  of 


George  the  Fourth,  chapter  twont^four,  on- 
abling  the  Commissioners  for  the  Beduct  ion 
of  the  National  Debt  to  grant  life  annuitios 
and  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  in  tho 
Acts  relating  to  savings  bonks  and  post  office 
Barings  banks,  any  deposit  hereafter  mado 
and  any  annuity  grant^  by  the  said  Cem- 
missimers  under  any  of  the  said  Acta  in  tlie 
name  of  a  married  woman,  or  in  the  name  of 
a  woman  who  may  marry  after  such  depo.sit 
or  grant,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  separito 
roporty  of  such  woman,  and  tho  same  shall 
c  accounted  for  and  paid  to  her  as  if  she 
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wore  an  nnmarriod  woman  ;  provided  that  if 
any  such  deposit  is  made  by,  or  such  annuity 
granted  to,  a  married  woman  by  means  of 
monys  of  her  husband  without  liis  consent, 
the  Court  may,  upon  an  application  under 
section  nine  of  this  Act,  order  such  deposit 
or  annuity  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  paid  to 
the  husband. 

3.  Any  married  woman,  or  any  woman 
about  to  be  married,  may  apply  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  llankof  Eng¬ 
land,  or  to  the  Governor  and  Comp.iny  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  a  form  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  governor  of  each  of  the  said 
banks  and  company  for  that  purpose,  that 
any  sum  forming  part  of  the  public  stocks 
and  funds,  and  not  being  less  than  twenty 
I)ounds,  to  which  the  woman  so  applying  is 
entitled,  or  which  she  is  about  to  acquire, 
may  be  transferred  to  or  made  to  stand  in 
tho  books  of  the  governor  and  company  to 
whom  such  application  is  made  in  the  name 
or  intended  narao  of  tho  woman  as  a  married 
woman  entitled  to  her  separate  use,  and  on 
such  sum  being  entered  in  the  books  of  tho 
said  governor  and  company  accordingly  tho 
same  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  tho  separate  pro¬ 
perty  of  such  woman,  and  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  tho  diWdcnds  paid  as  if  she  were 
an  unmarried  woman ;  provided  that  if  any 
such  investment  in  tho  funds  is  made  by  a 
married  woman  by  means  of  moneys  of  her 
husband  without  liis  consent,  the  Court  may, 
upon  an  application  xmder  section  nine  of 
this  Act,  order  such  investment  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  bo 
transferred  and  paid  to  the  husband. 

4.  Any  married  woman,  or  any  woman 
about  to  be  married,  may  apply  in  writing  to 
tho  directors  or  managers  of  any  incorpo- 
ra^  or  joint  stock  company  that  any  fully 
I)aid  up  shares,  or  any  debenture  or  deben¬ 
ture  stock,  or  any  stock  of  such  company,  to 
tho  holding  of  which  no  liability  is  attached, 
and  to  which  tho  woman  so  applying  is  en¬ 
titled,  may  be  registered  in  the  books  of  tho 
said  company  in  the  name  or  intended  name 
of  tho  woman  os  a  married  woman  entitled 
to  her  separate  use,  and  it  shall  bo  tho  duty 
of  such  directors  or  managers  to  register  such 
shares  or  stock  accordingly,  and  tho  same 
upon  being  so  registered  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  tho  separate  property  of  such  woman,  and 
shall  bo  transferred  and  tho  dividends  and 
profits  paid  as  if  sho  were  an  unmarried 
woman;  provided  that  if  any  such  invest¬ 
ment  os  last  mentioned  is  made  by  a  married 
woman  by  means  of  moneys  of  her  husband 
without  his  consent,  the  Court  may,  upon  an 
application  under  section  nine  of  this  Act, 
order  such  investment  and  tho  dividends  and 
profits  thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  bo 
transferred  and  paid  to  the  husband. 

5.  Any  married  woman,  or  any  woman 
abont  to  be  married,  may  apply  in  writing  to 
tho  committee  of  management  of  any  in¬ 
dustrial  and  provident  society,  or  to  tho 
trustees  of  any  friendly  society,  benefit  build¬ 
ing  society,  or  loan  society,  duly  registered, 
certified,  or  enrolled  under  the  Acts  relating 
to  such  societies  respectively,  that  any  share, 
benefit,  debenture,  right,  or  claim  whatsoever 
in,  to,  or  upon  the  funds  of  such  society,  to 
the  holding  of  which  share,  benefit,  or  de¬ 
benture  no  liability  is  attached,  and  to  which 
the  womM  so  appljTng  is  entitled,  may  bo 
entered  in  the  books  of  tho  society  in  tho 
name  or  intended  name  of  tho  woman  as  a 
married  woman  entitled  to  her  separate  use, 
and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  such  committee 
or  trustees  to  cause  the  same  to  be  so  entered, 
vid  thereupon  such  share,  benefit,  debenture, 


right,  or  claim  shall  bo  deemed  to  he  tho 
separate  property  of  such  woman,  and  shall 
be  transferable  and  payable  with  all  divi¬ 
dends  and  profits  thereon  as  if  sho  were  an 
unmarried  woman ;  provided  that  if  any 
such  share,  benefit,  debenture,  right,  or  claim 
has  been  obtained  by  a  married  woman  by 
means  of  moneys  of  her  husband  without 
hLs  consent,  the  Court  may,  upon  an  appli¬ 
cation  under  section  nine  of  this  Act,  order 
the  same  and  the  dividends  and  profits  there¬ 
on,  or  any  iwrt  thereof,  to  bo  transferred  and 
paid  to  the  husband. 

6.  Nothing  horeinbeforo  contained  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  moneys  deposited  in  or  annuities 
granted  by  savings  banks  or  moneys  invested 
in  tho  funds  or  in  shares  or  stock  of  any 
company  shall  as  against  creditors  of  the  hus¬ 
band  give  validity  to  any  deposit  or  invest¬ 
ment  of  moneys  of  the  husband  made  in 
fraud  of  such  creditors,  and  any  moneys  so 
deposited  or  invested  may  bo  followed  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  passed. 

7.  Where  any  woman  married  after  tho 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  during  her  marriage 
become  entitled  to  any  personal  property  as 
next  of  kin  or  one  of  tho  next  of  kin  of  an 
intestate,  or  to  any  sum  of  money  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  hundred  pounds  under  any  deed 
or  will,  such  property  shall,  subject  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  trusts  of  any  settle¬ 
ment  affecting  tho  same,  belong  to  the  woman 
for  her  separate  use,  and  her  receipts  alone 
shall  bo  a  good  discharge  for  the  same. 

8.  Wiero  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  cus- 
tomaryhold  property  shall  descend  upon  any 
woman  married  after  tho  passing  of  this  Act 
as  heirc.-is  or  co-heiress  of  an  intestate,  tho 
rents  and  profits  of  such  property  shall,  sub¬ 
ject  and  without  prejudice  to  the  trusts  of 
any  settlement  affecting  the  same,  belong  to 
such  woman  for  her  separate  use,  and  her 
receipts  alone  shall  be  a  good  discharge  fur 
the  same. 

0-  In  any  question  between  husband  and 
wife  as  to  property  declared  by  this  Act  to 
bo  tho  separate  property  of  the  wife,  either 
party  may  apply  by  summons  or  motion  in  a 
Bumma^  way  cither  to  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  in  Englander  Ireland  ac'-<'rdinga8  such 

Eroperty  is  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  Eng- 
md  (irrespective  of  tho  value  of  the  property) 
the  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  either  party  resides,  and  Uicreupon 
tho  judge  may  make  such  order,  direct  such 
inquiry,  and  award  such  costs,  as  he  shall 
think  fit ;  provided  that  any  order  made  by 
such  judge  shall  bo  subject  to  appeal  in  tho 
same  manner  as  tho  order  of  the  same  judge 
made  in  a  pending  suit  or  on  an  equitable 
plaint  would  have  been,  and  tho  judge  may, 
if  cither  party  so  require,  hear  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  his  private  room. 

10.  A  married  woman  may  effect  a  policy 
of  insurance  upon  her  own  life  or  tho  life  of 
her  husband  for  her  separate  use,  and  tho 
same  and  all  benefit  thereof,  if  expressed  on 
I  the  face  of  it  to  bo  so  effected,  shall  enuro 
accordingly,  and  tho  contract  in  such  policy 
shall  bo  as  valid  as  if  made  with  an  un¬ 
married  woman. 

.  A  policy  of  insurance  effected  by  any 
,  married  m.an  on  his  own  life,  and  expressed 
ipon  the  face  of  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
11s  wife  or  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  any 
)f  them,  shall  enure  and  be  deemed  a  trust 
,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  for  her  separate 
use,  and  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interest  so  expressed,  and  shall 
not,  so  long  as  any  object  of  tho  trust  re¬ 
mains,  bo  subject  to  the  control  of  tho 
husband  or  to  his  creditors,  or  form  part  of 


his  estate.  When  the  sum  secured  by  the 
policy  becomes  payable,  or  at  any  time  pre¬ 
viously,  a  trustee  thereof  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  or  in 
Ireland  according  as  the  policy  of  insurance 
was  effected  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  or  in 
England  by  the  judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  the  district,  or  in  Ireland  by  tho  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Bill  Court  of  the  division  of  the 
county,  in  which  the  insurance  office  is 
situated,  and  the  receipt  of  such  trustee  shall 
bo  a  good  discharge  to  the  office.  If  it  shall 
bo  proved  that  the  policy  was  effected  and 
premiums  paid  by  the  husband  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  creditors,  they  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  out  of  the  sum  secured  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premiums  so  paid. 

i_i.  A  married  woman  may  maintain  an 
action  in  her  own  name  for  the  recovery  of 
any  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property  by 
this  Act  declared  to  be  her  separate  property, 
or  of  any  property  belonging  to  her  before 
marriage,  and  which  her  husband  shall,  by 
writing  under  his  hand,  have  agreed  with 
her  shall  belong  to  her  after  marriage  as  her 
separate  property,  and  sho  shall  have  in  her 
own  name  the  same  remedies,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  against  all  persons  whomsoever  for 
tho  proteetionsind  security  of  such  wages, 
earnings,  money,  and  property,  and  of  any 
chattels  or  other  property  purchased  or 
obtained  by  means  thereof  for  her  own  use, 
as  if  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels, 
and  property  belonged  to  her  as  an  unmarried 
woman ;  and  in  any  indictment  or  other  pro¬ 
ceeding  it  shall  bo  sufficient  to  allege  such 
wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels,  and  pro- 
jTcrty  to  bo  her  property. 

12.  A  husband  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any 
marriage  which  shall  take  place  after  this 
Act  has  come  into  operation,  bo  liable  for  tho 
debts  of  his  wife  contracted  before  marriage, 
but  tho  wife  shall  bo  liable  to  bo  sued  for, 
and  any  property  belonging  to  her  for  her 
separate  use  shall  bo  liable  to  satisfy,  such 
debts  as  if  she  had  continued  unmarried. 

13.  Wlicro  in  England  the  husband  of  any 
woman  having  separate  property  becomes 
chargeable  to  any  union  or  parish,  the  j usticcs 
having  jurisdiction  in  such  union  or  parish 
may,  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  tho  guardians  of  the  poor,  issue  a 
summons  against  the  wife,  and  make  and 
enforce  such  order  against  her  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  husband  as  by  the  thirty -third 
section  of  “  Tho  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
18C8,”  they  may  now  make  and  enforce 
against  a  husband  for  tho  maintenance  of 
his  wife  who  becomes  chargeable  to  any 
union  or  parish.  IVhere  in  Ireland  relief  is 
given  under  tho  provisions  of  tho  Acts  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  to  the 
husband  of  any  woman  having  separate  pro¬ 
perty,  the  cost  price  of  such  relief  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  loan  from  the  guardians  of 
the  union  in  which  the  same  shall  be  given, 
and  shall  be  recoverable  from  such  woman 
as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole  by  such  and  tho 
same  actions  and  proceedings  as  money  lent. 

‘  14.  A  married  woman  having  separate 

j  proiierty  shall  bo  subject  to  all  such  liability 
I  for  tho  maintenance  of  her  children  as  a 
'  widow  is  now  by  law  subject  to  for  the  main- 
I  tenance  of  her  children :  provided  always, 
ihat  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  her 
husband  from  any  liability  at  present  imposed 
upon  him  by  law  to  maintain  her  children. 

15.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  at 
the  time  of  tho  passing  of  this  Act. 

16.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “  Married 

Women’s  Property  Act,  1870.” 
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GARDENING— OCTOBER. 


The  Adiantum  Chiliense  here  illustrated  belongs  to 
the  Capillus  veneris  group  of  ferns,  and  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  though  questionable  species.  It  comes  very  near 
to  the  Aithiopicum,  but  has  rounder  pinnules.  In 
colour  it  is  exquisitely  green,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  group  for  a  fern-case. 

Adiantum  Formosum,  illustrated  on  page  250,  belongs 
to  the  Formosum  group,  but  was  accidentally  omitted 
in  its  proper  place  in  these  pages. 

The  Formosum  is  a  strong  grower, 
spreading  fast  and  freely.  It  is 
known  by  the  greyish  hue  of  its 
mature  fronds  and  the  distinctly 
oblique  form  of  the  pinnules.  The 
beautiful  plant  shown  on  page  249 
was  successfully  flowered  in  the 
conservatory  at  the  Regent’s  Park. 

The  Fourcroya  Longaeva  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  great  order  of  Amaryl- 
lids,  and  was  originally  discovered 
by  Zuccarini,  near  Oaxaca,  in 
Mexico,  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet. 

In  the  original  account  it  was 
described  as  forming  a  woody 
trunk  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  with  a  crown  of 
sword-shaped  leaves,  each  of 
which  is  five  to  six  feet  in  length. 

From  the  centre  of  this  crown 
rises  the  flower-stem,  which  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  thirty-six  to 
forty  feet.  This  is  regularly  di¬ 
vided  throughout,  the  separate 
branches  averaging  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  length,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  neat  star¬ 
shaped  flowers  of  a  pale-green 
colour.  These  flowers  emit  an 
agreeable  odour  in  the  open  air, 
but  if  the  odour  is  confined  in  a 
contracted  space  it  is  singularly 
disagreeable. 

Fourcroya  Longseva  is  a  cool 
conservatory  plant  of  great  beauty, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  amateurs  who  cultivate 
yuccas,  agaves,  and  the  nobler  forms  of  Amaryllidaceae 
Liliaces,  orders  renowned  for  contributing  to  our  gar¬ 
dens  plants  characterised  by  majestic  proportions  and 
outlines  which  combine  features  suggestive  of  strength, 
power,  grace,  and  beauty. 

Calendar  of  Operations  for  October. — All  flowers  are 
fading,  and  the  beds  that  a  month  ago  looked  so  bright 
and  gay  begin  to  wear  a  wintry  aspect.  If  the  weather 
continues  of>cn — and  general  appearances  are  in  favour 
of  it — bedding  plants  may  be  left  as  they  are  until  the 


end  of  the  month,  care  being  taken  to  cut  off  dead 
flowers  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves  so  that  the  garden 
may  not  lose  its  character  for  neatness  and  order  ;  but 
if  the  plants  look  shabby  and  have  ceased  to  flower, 
remove  them  at  once ;  dig  into  the  beds  a  slight  coating 
of  well-rolled  manure,  and  plant  from  the  reserve  garden 
whatever  has  been  provided  for  spring  flowering.  Cro¬ 
cuses  and  snowdrops  may  be  planted  out  in  bunches ; 

narcissusand  jonquilsof  all  kinds, 
the  winter  snow-flake,  and  yel¬ 
low  winter  aconite  will  serve  to 
give  an  appearance  of  life  and 
beauty  to  beds  which  otherwise, 
and  too  generally,  are  left  bare 
for  the  next  six  or  seven  months. 
There  are  also  many  hardy  dwarf 
perennials — free  and  early  bloom¬ 
ers — such  as  the  purple  arabis, 
the  white  arabis,  the  yellow  alys- 
sum,  the  large  double  scarlet  and 
the  double  white  daisies,  hepati- 
cas  of  various  colours,  thrift,  and 
many  others,  of  which  some  day 
we  promise  an  accurate  list,  all 
of  which  can  be  made  during 
winter  and  early  spring  to  occupy 
the  beds  appropriated  to  bedding 
plants,  properly  so  called,  for 
they  will  move  safely  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  their 
flowering,  provided  only  they  be 
taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth 
about  their  roots. 

The  greenhouse  must  now  be 
filled  with  the  different  plants 
which  are  to  keep  it  gay  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months ;  among 
thesecamellias  and  azaleas  occupy 
the  foremost  places.  We  have 
a  word  to  say  upon  each  of  them, 
and  a  little  advice  to  give,  and  in 
case  any  of  our  readers  should 
be  thinking  of  adding  to  their 
stock  of  camellias,  we  can  re¬ 
commend  the  following,  not  only 
as  having  a  touch  of  novelty 
about  them,  but  as  affording  that 
variety  of  colouring  which  is  the 
charm  of  a  small  greenhouse  : — Saccoi,  beautiful  bright 
pink ;  Prince  Albert,  carnation  striped ;  Montironi, 
cupped  white,  very  handsome ;  Madame  Ambroise  Ver- 
schaffelt,  white,  with  a  rosy  blush  ;  Elvira  Bianchini, 
cream  -  white,  with  rose  -  coloured  bars  or  stripes  ; 
General  Cialdini,  bright  carmine,  shaded  ;  Etoile  Polaire, 
bright  carmine  scarlet,  marked  with  white  bars. 

Of  azaleas  the  following  half-dozen  are  all  free 
flowers,  and  very  good  : — Comet,  a  seedling  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  bright  salmon  scarlet,  with  violet-tinted  upper 
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petals,  very  effective  ;  Dr.  Livingstone  (Rollisson’s)  deep 
rose,  a  fine  large  flower  of  good  form  ;  Elegantissima, 
white  striped  with  red,  well  shaped  ;  Fascination  (Ivery), 
bright  rosy  pink,  with  deep  crimson  spots  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals 
white ;  Louise  Margottin,  semi¬ 
double,  and  an  immense  flower ; 

Stella,  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  a 
rich  violet  stain  upon  the  upper 
segments  of  the  corolla,  which  is 
profusely  spotted  with  lake ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  very 
perfect  form. 

Good  plants  of  these  and  of  the 
camellias  also  can  be  purchased  at 
an  average  of  gs.  6d.  each. 

Epacris  and  Ericas  should  be 
left  in  cold  pits  until  they  show 
their  bloom,  or  at  any  rate  until  the 
approach  of  frost  renders  their  re¬ 
moval  to  a  warmer  house  necessary. 

Primulas  should  now  be  ready  to 
bloom  in  succession  all  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  primula  is 
a  very  different  plant  from  what  it 
was  some  years  ago.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  flower  and  the  foliage 
also  have  been  very  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  careful  cultivation.  Let 
our  readers  who  have  never  done 
so  try  some  good  white  and  red 
fringed  primula  seed,  and  we  can 
promise  them  that  they  will  have  at 
any  rate  something  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  their  greenhouses  during 
winter.  Plants  raised  in  March 
will  be  in  flower  now.  They  re¬ 
joice  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  free 
watering  while  in  blossom. 

Cuttings  of  Zonale  geraniums, 
which  were  taken  in  early  spring, 
and  which,  if  they  have  met  with 
proper  summer  treatment,  will  now 
be  fine  plants,  should  be  brought 
into  the  house  at  once  and  allowed 
to  blossom.  No  doubt  they  will  do 
this  freely  all  the  winter,  as  we 
presume  every  head  of  blossom,  as 
it  made  its  appearance,  has  hitherto 
been  picked  off. 

A  few  gloxinias  also  will  add 
much  to  the  gay  appearance  of  the 
house.  There  are  many  choice 
named  varieties — Acme,  blue  lobes, 
edged  with  white, violet  throat;  Bird 
of  Paradise,  flowers  rosy  lilac,  with 
a  creamy  white  throat ;  Fulgens, 
tube  and  edges  light  rose  monk  crimson,  with  a  purple 
throat  white  at  the  base  and  dark  spotted  ;  the  flower 
of  the  variety  is  erect ;  Most  Beautiful,  tube  sulphur 
and  spotted  with  red — a  very  fine  erect  flower ;  Virgi- 
nalis,  tube  and  throat  white,  with  a  broad  carmine 


border ;  Queen  of  Portugal,  rose,  rich  violet  mouth ; 
the  base  of  the  throat  white,  and  spotted  with  crimson  ; 
Punctulata  :  This  is  a  splendid  variety  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  well-formed,  and  spotted  all  over. 

Amateur  gardeners  will  find  the 
raising  of  gloxinias  for  seed  a  very 
agreeable  amusement.  If  seed  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  any  of  our  best  growers 
many  choice  and  valuable  articles 
may  in  this  way  be  obtained.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring 
on  the  surface  of  a  light  peaty  soil 
after  a  top  watering.  Do  not  bury 
the  seed,  but  cover  the  pan  with  a 
paper  and  set  it  in  a  moderately 
warm  frame ;  when  the  young  plants 
are  strong  enough  shift  them  into 
an  admixture  of  warm  and  sandy 
peat.  The  tubers  will  flower  the 
second  or  third  year. 

If  there  has  been  no  frost,  dah¬ 
lias  and  chrysantheums  will  still  be 
in  perfection  in  the  open  borders, 
and  they  should  be  valued,  for  their 
flowers  are  useful  for  indoor  deco¬ 
rations.  The  chrysantheum  is  a 
lovely  flower  out  of  doors,  but  we 
can  never  reconcile  ourselves  to  its 
introduction  into  the  greenhouse. 
It  seems  to  us  quite  out  of  place 
there,  and  to  occupy  space  that  had 
better  be  devoted  to  something  more 
tender.  Moreover,  from  its  love 
of  fresh  air,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
induce  a  large  amount  of  blight  of 
some  sort  when  placed  in  a  confined 
atmosphere. 

Carnations  and  picotees  may  still 
be  layered,  though  it  is  somewhat 
late  for  doing  so  ;  and  hollyhocks 
struck  from  the  old  stools  and  from 
eyes  taken  from  the  flower  stock. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  asp.aragus 
beds  may  be  cleared,  dressed  with 
manure,  and  made  all  neat  and  trim 
for  the  winter.  In  our  opinion, 
now  is  the  time  to  manure  rhubarb. 
This  operation  is  generally  left  till 
the  spring,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
those  who  will  try  the  plan  of 
digging  about  the  roots  or  well 
manuring  this  important  crop  at 
the  end  of  summer  or  early  in 
autumn  will  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it.  Strawberries  also 
may  with  advantage  be  dressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  A  good  coat 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  spread  over  the  beds, 
which  should  be  cut  with  the  spade  into  rows  or  single 
plants,  and  the  manure  then  dug  in.  Both  these  opera¬ 
tions  will  not  only  prove  of  benefit  to  the  crops,  but  save 
work  in  the  spring. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  month,  or  at  any  rate  before 
frost  touches  them,  gather  all  the  tomatoes  that  remain 
In  bunches  -,  hang  them  upon  cords  in  a  warm  kitchen  ; 
they  will  ripen  in  succession,  and  prove  equally  good 
as  if  ripened  in  the  open  air  upon  the  plant. 

Continue  to  earth  up  celery  as  it  may  require  it,  and 
always  choose  dry  weather  for  the  operation.  Let  the 
soil  be  well  pressed  round  the  leaves  and  flattened 
with  a  good  slope,  that  the  rain  may  run  off.  Seakale 
should  as  early  as  possible  in  this  month  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  forcing ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  re- 


one  who  meets  with  any  vegetable  that  suits  his  soil  and 
situation  not  to  lose  the  stock,  but  to  save  seed  for  fear 
he  may  not  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  exactly  the 
same. 

Catalogues  oj  Bulbs  Received.  (Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co., 
129,  High  Holborn  ;  Charles  Turner,  Slough;  Barr 
and  Sugden,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden.) — At  this 
season  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  procuring  well- 
ripened  bulbs  for  indoor  and  garden  decoration.  Hya¬ 
cinths,  tulips,  crocus,  snowdrops,  anemones,  narcissus. 


ADIANTUM  FOUMOSUM. 


moving  the  roots  in  large  pots  into  a  forcing  house,  or 
by  placing  seakale  pots  upon  them  out  of  doors,  and 
covering  these  with  leaves  or  stable  manure,  or,  as  is 
best,  with  a  mixture  of  these  two.  The  leaves  should 
have  died  down  before  the  pots  are  put  on,  and  some 
short  manure  should  be  forked  into  the  roots,  if  tlris  has 
not  been  done  at  an  earlier  period. 

Do  not  let  the  present  month  pass  away  without  col¬ 
lecting  whatever  seeds  are  ripe  both  in  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden.  Many  persons  who  have  gardens  care 
nothing  about  saving  their  own  seeds,  and  good  seeds 
can  now  so  readily,  and  at  so  small  a  cost,  be  obtained 
from  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  select  and  save 
all  the  best  varieties,  that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity 
as  formerly  existed  for  private  persons  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  matter.  Sti’l  we  should  advise  every 


jonquils,  ranunculus,  should  be  at  once  purchased  of 
reputable  dealers  as  those  above  named,  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  with  the  bulbs,  or  found  in  the  catalogues, 
carefully  attended  to.  Members  of  the  Civil  Service 
will  be  allowed  a  discount  at  the  well-known  house  of 
Mr.  Radclyffe,  he  having  been  appointed  florist  and 
seedsman  to  that  society.  As  Mr.  Radclyffe  keeps  a 
large  stock  of  every  kind  of  requisite  for  greenhouse  and 
drawing-room  decoration,  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
here  are  very  considerable.  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  catalogues  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  All  the  catalogues  published  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  form  a  really  valuable  library 
of  information.  The  new  bulb  catalogue  contains  a  clear 
and  precise  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  bulbs 
sold  by  this  noted  house. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Drury  lane  has  rc-opcncd  for  the  winter  season 
with  the  new  historical  drama  of  Amy  Robsart, 
founded  by  Andrew  Halliday  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  beau¬ 
tiful  romance  of  Kenthvorth.  As  the  subject  is  deeply 
interesting,  its  treatment  admirable,  and  the  scenery 
which  illustrates  it  from  tlie  pencil  of  Mr.  William 
Beverly,  and  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  beau¬ 
tiful,  it  will  doubtless  run  till  Christmas.  The  talented 
Yokes  fiimily,  driven  back  by  the  disastrous  war  from 
Paris,  where  they  had  an  engagement,  will  re-appear 
here.  Mr.  Phelps,  so  long  the  reigning  star  at  this 
establishment,  has  transferred  his  valuable  services  to 
the  Queen’s,  where  he  made  his  bow  to  a  crowded  and 
enthusiastically  appreciative  audience,  in  his  famous  part 
of  the  Athenian  weaver  Bottom,  in.^  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  placed  upon  the  stage  with  every  advantage  of 
scenery  and  effect.  Shakspearean  revivals  will  most  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  night,  here. 

The  Princess’s  never  seems  to  attract  such  brilliant, 
crowded,  and  demonstrative  audiences  as  when  the  staple 
entertainment  of  the  evening  is  provided  by  the  fertile 
and  talented  brain  of  the  author  of  the  Colken  Bawn 
and  Arrah-na-P ague.  Mr.  Boucicault’s  last  production 
is  not  deficient  in  any  of  the  startling  incidents  and 
effects  that  have  coupled  his  name  with  that  of  sen¬ 
sationalism.  Incidents  succeed  each  other  with  breath¬ 
taking  rapidity,  and  if  the  drama  does  not  quite  possess 
the  excellence  of  construction  and  crisp  brilliancy  of 
dialogue  that  characterised  the  before-named  dramas,  the 
story  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  language  very  superior 
to  that  of  the  general  run  of  modern  pieces.  The  action 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  just  when  King  James  II.  had  been  forced  to 
succumb  to  Dutch  William,  even  in  spite  of  the  aid  of 
the  French  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  affords  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  wonderful  scenic  effects  for  which  the 
Princess’s  has  long  been  unrivalled.  The  magnificent 
scene,  the  ruins  of  Mona  Castle,  where  a  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  of  gunpowder  takes  place,  is  indescribably  grand. 
The  drama  is  beautifully  acted,  especially  by  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  the  young  Rapparee  chief, 
and,  of  course,  the  hero,  and  Miss  Katherine  Rodgers, 
his  affianced  bride. 

At  the  Olympic,  another  great  and  decided  success 
h.as  to  be  chronicled  in  the  new  and  original  comedy 
entitled  Handsome  Is  that  Handsome  Does,  written  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  which  has  been  received  with  as 
much  favour  and  applause  from  metropolitan  as  from 
provincial  audiences.  The  characters  are  well  defined, 
the  language  terse,  witty,  and  often  epigrammatic  ;  Mr. 
Compton,  who  was  measured  for  his  part  of  Joshua 
Oawthwaithe,  the  Dale  schoolmaster,  appears  in  the,  to 
him,  rather  novel  character  of  a  lover,  without  bating  a 
jot  of  the  cool,  dry  humour  natural  to  him.  As  the 
scene  of  action  takes  place  among  the  beautiful  lake 
scenery  of  Westmoreland,  where  a  party  of  Cambridge 
undergraduates  are  spending  their  vacation,  it  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  some  very  lovely 
scenery,  of  which  the  truly  liberal  management  has 


lavishly  availed  itself.  The  two  scenes  of  Greystone 
Riggs,  and  By  Codale  Farm,  with  a  tempest  raging  on 
the  hills,  are  the  very  acme  of  the  scene-painter’s  art. 

At  the  Gaiety,  music  now  divides  the  sway  with  the 
drama  -,  the  old  English  writer  and  composer  Gay,  with 
his  Beggars'  Opera,  and  Dibdin,  with  his  Qitaker,  having 
shared  the  honours  with  the  more  modern  and  quite 
French  Offenbach.  Italian  music  will  follow  in  the  race, 
Donizetti’s  Betly,  comparatively  a  novelty  in  this  country, 
being  announced  as  in  preparation,  as  well  as  Herold’s 
Zampa,  too  long  neglected.  The  great  English  baritone, 
Mr.  Santley,  is  to  make  his  appearance  early  this  month, 
and  the  equally  popular  low  comedian,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 
at  Christmas. 

The  Adelphi  re-opens  shortly,  newly  decorated  and 
with  new  dramas,  and  a  new  company  to  illustrate  them. 

The  Lyceum  has  changed  hands  again.  Stability 
has  certainly  never  been  the  rule  at  this  fluctuating  place 
of  amusement.  French  opera,  under  the  sway  of  the 
brothers  Maitland,  MM.  Herve  and  Marius — the  latter 
talented  5'oung  artiste  now,  alas !  no  more,  having 
fallen  at  the  siege  of  Metz — gives  place  to  Irish  sensa¬ 
tion  drama  with  Mr,  Edmund  Falconer,  just  returned 
from  the  New  World,  as  entrepreneur,  and  principal  ex¬ 
ponent.  The  title  of  the  new  piece  is  Innisfallen  ;  or,  the 
Men  in  the  Gap. 

At  the  Royal  Strand  Theatre,  the  privileged  home 
of  burlesque,  the  latest  novelty  is  a  piece  intituled  a 
hurly-burly-csque,  and  formed,  avowedly  under  the 
name  of  The  Idle  'Prentice,  on  some  incidents  in  the  life 
of  that  prince  of  thieves  and  ’prentice  boys.  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard.  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie  has  made  very  free  with  his 
subject,  which,  as  usual,  is  principally  used  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  succession  of  rattling  apropos  songs  and 
dances. 

A  novelty,  in  the  form  of  an  original  comedy,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Skctchley,  of  “  Mrs.  Brown  ”  notoriety,  is 
promised  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  comedy  of  M.P.  continues  its  successful  run,  as 
does  Mr.  Albery’s  Tiuo  Roses  at  the  Vaudeville,  with  the 
evergreen  burlesque  of  Don  Carlos  for  the  after-piece. 

At  the  National  Standard  the  great  Olympic  drama  of 
Little  Em'ly  continues,  and  most  deservedly,  to  draw 
crowded  houses.  It  is  admirably  acted  and  put  upon 
the  stage. 

The  New  Royalty,  considerably  enlarged  and  em¬ 
bellished,  has  re-opened  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Hodson.  Mr.  Burnand  is,  as  always,  the 
author  of  the  burlo-drama  produced  here,  under  the 
suggestive  title  of  F.  M.  Julius  Cnasar. 

Sadler’s  Wells,  faithful  to  its  old  prestige,  adheres 
to  the  legitimate  drama.  Mr.  Pennington,  the  manager, 
opened  it  with  Hamlet,  himself  sustaining  the  important 
role  of  the  Danish  prince. 

Another  lady  director  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
opens  under  the  management  of  Miss  Alleyne,  who  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  valuable  services 
of  the  clever  and  experienced  comedian,  Mr.  Walter 
Lacy,  to  assist  her  as  stage-manager  in  the  enterprise. 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

Boosey's  Sacred  Musical  Cabinet,  Nos.  20  and  21.  (London  and 
New  York :  Boosey  and  Co.) — Tho  present  numbers  of  this  excellent 
series  are  devoted  to  the  harmonium  and  to  tho  small  organ.  No.  20 
eontains  eleven  original  pieces,  two  of  them  only  with  pedals.  No.  21 
contains  seventeen  short  pieces  without  pedals.  Of  both  numbers  tho 
well-known  popular  composer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  is  tho  author ;  his 
arrangements  and  compositions  for  the  organ  and  the  harmonium  aro 
not  only  beautiful  to  tho  ear,  but  easy  enough  for  young  performers 
on  these  instruments. 

Three  Overtures  for  the  Piano.  By  Stephen  Heller.  (London  : 
Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Holles-street.) — These  overtures  will  bo  heartily 
welcomed  by  those  who  aro  tired  of  the  ordinary  morceaux  de  salon 
with  which  the  umateur  world  is  deluged.  In  No.  i,  “  Ouverture  pour 
une  drame,”  the  andante  movement  is  followed  by  a  brilliant  allegro 
movement  in  ^-4  time.  No.  2  of  the  series  is  an  overture  for  a  pas¬ 
toral,  and  is  strilangly  effective.  No.  g,  an  overture  for  a  comic  opera, 
IS  sparkling,  brilliant,  and  very  taking. 

Drearily  Drift  the  Shadows.  Claribel.  (London :  Boosey  and  Co.) 
— A  beautiful  song,  all  tho  more  touching  because  its  composer  has 
passed  through 

“  The  golden  gate.” 

Like  all  Claribel’s  compositions,  this  is  a  most  effective  song,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  to  bo  known  to  become  as  general  a  favourite  as  “  Take 
Back  the  Heart”  and  “Only.” 

Friendship  and  Love.  Ballad.  Words  and  music  by  Claribel, 
(London  :  Boose v  and  Co.)— This  charming  ballad  is  delightfully  fresh 
and  original ;  the  words  are  as  good  as  the  air  is  pretty. 

Rothesay  Day.  Song.  Words  by  tho  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Oentleman.  Music  by  Comyn  Vaughan.  (London:  Boosey  and 
Co.) — Mr.  Comvn  Vaughan’s  compositions  show  great  originality. 
'•Rothesay  Bay”  is  sweet  and  plaintive  without  belonging  to  tho 
decidedly  melancholy  school. 

The  Corisandc  IFoltj.  By  “  Carrill.”  (London  :  Boosey  and  Co.) 
— A  brilliant  introduction  leads  to  charming  waltzes,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  as  much  appreciated  by  dancers  in  homo  circles  as  tho 
Corisandc  waltz  has  been  enjoyed  during  the  balls  of  tho  past  season. 

Down  by  the  Shore.  Composed  by  J.  A.  Butterfield.  (London : 
Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) — Without  being  difficult, 
the  accompaniment  of  this  song  is  very  striking ;  tho  words  aro  pretty . 
“  Down  by  the  Shore”  is  within  the  compass  of  a  mezzo-soprano  voice. 

Ten  Little  Nigyers.  Polka.  By  Charles  Coote.  (London :  Hop- 
wood  and  Crew.)— The  familiar  air,  “  Ten  Little  Niggers,”  makes  a 
capital  polka  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Coote ;  as  may  bo  expected,  it  is 
hvely,  and  an  excellent  polka  for  dancing. 

La  Clochette.  Schottishc.  By  Robert  Coote.  (London:  Hop- 
wood  and  Crew.)— Schottishes  aro  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  dances 
which  conclude  croquet  gatherings,  that  so  pretty  a  schottishc  as  “  La 
Clochette”  is  very  opportune. 

Little  Flo.  Written  and  composed  by  W.  M.  Lutz.  (Hopwood 
and  Crow.) — “  Little  Flo”  is  one  of  tho  very  popular  Christy  Minstrel 
melodics ;  the  air  is  plaintive,  and  tho  refrain  well  arranged. 

Deutsche  Vaterlands  Lieder.  By  G.  J.  Van  Eykcn.  (London : 
Augencr  and  Co.,  86,  Newgate-street.) — These  Lieder  aro  three  tran¬ 
scriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  the  now  well-known  airs  of  “  Sio 
sollen  ihn  nicht  Haben,”  “Dio  wacht  am  Rnein,”  and  “  Was  ist  dcs 
Dentschen  Vaterland?”  These  airs  aro  arranged  with  remarkable 
grace  and  skill,  and  are  deservedly  popular. 

The  German  Rhine.  Song.  By  T.  Gregory  Smith.  (London: 
Augencr  and  Co.,  86,  Newgate-street.) — A  capital  song,  founded  on 
the  German  air  “  Der  Deutsche  Rhein.” 

Who'll  Guard  the  Rhine?  Song.  By  Carl  Wilhelm.  Arranged 
and  translated  by  T.  Gregory  Smith. — This  song  is  an  English  version 
of  the  celebrated  “  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  is  well  arranged,  and  suitable 
for  draiving-roora  singing. 

Versailles.  By  C.  H.  Marriott.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanovor- 
squarc.) — A  dashing  set  of  quadrilles  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  comp<.'sers  of  dance  music.  A  beautiful  vignette  of  tho 
grand  old  palace  and  grounds  adorns  tho  title-page. 

Princess  Louise.  Composed  by  C.  Godfrey.  (Ashdown  and  Parry, 
Hanover-square.) — As  a  composer  of  waltz  music.  Mr.  Godfrey  is 
without  a  rival,  and  this  is  one  of  his  very  best  and  likely  to  be  tho 
most  popular.  It  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  charming 
young  princess  from  whom  it  takes  its  title,  and  to  whom  it  is,  by 
special  permission,  dedicated. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enolishwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
(Enjlishiooman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  tho  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

Tho  charge  for  insertion  in  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  bo  forwarded,  tho  Number  in  tho  Exchango 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nonv- 
dc-plume,  and  tho  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1014.  Rosalbina  makes  fancy  articles  of  all  descriptions  in  crochet, 
knitting,  tatting,  and  fem-printing.  Orders  for  bazaars  promptly 
cxcuted.  Address  S.  S.  S.,  Post-office,  Kidderminster. 

1015.  Una  has  a  white  silk  evening  dress  to  dispose  of,  worn  four 
timc.s,  liardly  soiled,  long,  full,  and  lined  throughout.  Cost  £5.  Open 
to  offers.  Also  5i  quires  of  note-paper,  8  quires  of  small  note-paper, 
118  envelopes  (usual  size),  218  smaller,  best  quality,  stamped  with  very 
handsome  monogram  in  blue,  mauve,  and  red,  S.W.,  or  W.S.  By 
Ortner  and  Houle.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor.  Speci¬ 
mens  on  application. 

1016.  Sally  is  anxious  to  hear  of  somo  one  having  a  number  of  old 
penny  postage  stamps  to  dispose  of. 

1017.  Eveline  would  bo  glad  to  dispose  of  one  of  Wheeler  and 
Wilson’s  best  Lock-Stitch  Machines,  with  corder,  binder,  quilter, 
braider,  and  all  tho  smaller  accessories.  Has  used  it  herself  for  occa¬ 
sional  domestic  work  for  about  seven  years  ;  tho  table  looks  worn,  but 
tho  machine  works  as  perfectly  as  over.  Tho  original  price  was  £14. 
She  is  open  to  offers  for  it. 

1018.  Tiny  wishes  to  exchange  a  Paisley  shawl,  almost  now,  and  a 
handsome  Maltese  silver  brooch,  for  nine  yards  of  Irish  poplin.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  Editor. 

1019.  Lena  has  a  mincing  machine.  Wants  in  exchango  enough 
velveteen  or  silk  for  a  dress,  Thomson’s  glove-fitting  corset  18,  now, 
jewellery,  or  offers. 

1020.  Queenie  has  one  of  tho  new  fashionable  rhinoceros  horn 
riding-whips,  silver-gilt  top;  worth  £i  is.  Offers  requested.  Address 
with  tho  Editor. 

1021.  Sea-Gull  makes  tatted  cravats,  insertions,  and  edgings. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  cnvelojK!.  Address,  E.  T.  B., 
Post  Office,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

1022.  Lilian  Camden  has  black  braiding  for  petticoat  yj  yards, 
and  pomt  lace  collar  2  inches  wide,  to  exchango  for  white  ostrich 
feather  in  good  condition,  or  steel  necklet  and  pendant. 

1023.  Guaciana  would  like  Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship,  by 
Frank  Smedlcy  (second  hand),  in  exchange  for  which  she  will  give 
A  Fatal  Error,  by  Masterman;  Singleton  Fontenoy,  or  Anne  of 
Geierstcin.  Tho  Editor  has  Graciana’s  address. 

1024.  Alice  h.as  a  splendid  double-action  “  Erard”  harp  she  wishes 
to  dispose  of,  cost  100  guineas  when  new.  Address  with  the  Editor. 
[Please  torwara  6  stamps.  See  Exchango  rules.) 

10*5.  The  Sisters  would  bo  glad  to  execute  any  orders  for  crochet, 
tatting  edgmgs,  and  crochet  antimacassars.  Patterns  sent  on  receipt 
of  addressed  envelope.  They  would  also  undertake  braiding  or 
Berlin  wool-work.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1026.  Helen  does  tatting  and  crochet.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1027.  S.  W.  has  125  peacock’s  feathers,  new.  Open  to  offers. 
Address  with  the  Editor. 

1025.  Milly  has  every  one  of  Cassell's  Popular  Educator,  a  pair  of 
new  bronze  boots,  some  violet  merino  wool,  an  ermine  bonnet,  and 
some  good  music.  Would  exchango  for  music  or  books,  or  is  open 
to  offers. 

1029.  Cambria  wants,  from  October,  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  in  exchange  for  Tinsley’s.  To  be  posted  on  tho  20th. 

1030.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardiso  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Oiien  to  offers.  Address, 
Ada,  Post  Office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

Ail  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  E.vglishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazi.n'e. 

To  CouRESPOXDENTS. — All  letters  rwiuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

A  SuscEPTiDLE  Bachelor  writes  as  follows “  A  Lover  of  Grace 
AND  Elegance  having  by  your  permission  invited  mo  still  further  to 
air  my  sentiments  de  la  telle  chaussurie,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  that  agreeable  subject.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  I  am  not  singular 
in  my  preference  of  ladies’  shoes  to  boots,  and  still  more  so  to  find  that 
‘nineteen  but  of  every  twenty  gentlemen  of  taste’  coincide  in  my 
view.  I  presume  the  reason  to  bo  that  gentlemen  most  admire  in  a 
lady  what  is  most  feminine,  and  that  chivalrous  feelings  are  deadened, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  ra.asculine  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex. 
Boots,  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  resistance,  are,  to  my  notions, 
decidedly  masculine;  delicate  curving  sandals,  as  wo  know'  them, 
intensely  feminine— hence  the  male  preference.  1  am  also  flattered  by 
the  approval  of  Mesdcmoiscllcs  Isoline,  IIarmonie,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  trust  with  A  Lover  of  Grace  that  other  ladies  (the  more  the 
merrier)  will  bo  induced,  by  your  kind  permission,  to  favour  us  with 
their  sentiments  on  the  sandal  question,  which  their  cxiicriencos  cannot 
fail  to  render  interesting.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  present  stylo 
of  ladies’  costume  and  appearance  (excepting,  perhaps,  that  I  dislike 
the  employment  of  false  hair  by  young  ladies  who  no  more  require  it 
than  I  do,  and  would  much  prefer  again  to  see  the  elaborate  ringlets 
in  vogue  before  the  days  of  Eugenie),  and  think  with  A  Lover  of 
Grace  tliat  les  souliers  en  sandales  would  bo  infinitely  more  in 
character  with  the  dresses  worn  at  the  present  season  than  the  best  of 
boots.  Still,  I  may  bo  allowed  to  say  that  I  admire  the  shoes  with 
buckles,  about  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  style;  and  the 
buckles  may  be  patronised  ns  opening  out  a  new  field  of  employment, 
seeing  that  whoever  helps  to  introduce  a  fresh  branch  of  industry  is  a 
national  benefactor.  Of  course  if  ladies  prefer  rosettes  to  buckles,  let 
them  enjoy  that  preference;  but  I  opine  that  the  buckles  would  bo 
much  more  durable  as  well  as  more  attractive  in  appearance.  Wliy 
not  substitute  a  circular  steel  ornament,  not  unlike  a  brooch,  instead 
of  the  rosette,  for  the  low-cut  shoe,  and  use  wavy  instead  of  straight 
ribbon  for  the  sandals  ?  Cameos  have  also  occasionally  been  affixed  at 
the  crossings.  A  lady  who  wears  her  elastic  only  once  instead  of  twice 
round  her  foot  is,  to  my  mind,  only  half-sandalled.  I  suppose  elastic 
is  the  best  article  for  outdoor  wear;  but  beyond  all  question  satin 
ribbon,  which  need  not  be  so  narrow  as  the  clastic  nor  yet  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  shoe,  is  infinitely  prettier.  Sometimes,  too,  ladies  will 
wear  their  dresses  so  long  that  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were 
afraid  for  their  feet  to  be  seen,  or  that  such  a  state  of  things  wore 
highly  improper.  It  is  tantalising  to  know  from  an  occasional  glimpse 
that  a  lady  has  sandals  on,  and  yet  only  to  bo  made  aware  of  the  hict 
at  rare  inten'als.  A  lady  friend  hints  that  perhaps  the  reason  why 
boots  are  so  much  worn  is  that  there  are  fewer  pretty  feet  about  now 
than  formerly,  and  that  sandals  require  the  foot  bj  bo  long  and  narrow 
to  show  it  off  advantageously.  I  think  the  ‘nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  gentlemen  of  taste’  who  coincide  with  me  will  say  that  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pretty  ones  they  arc  willing  to  put  up  with 
any  that  are  less  so.  There  certainly  have  been  some  very  odious 
caricatures  of  this  fashion — witness  the  Kenwigs  family  in  Nickleby, 
and  Miss  Billsmethi  in  Sketches  by  Boz.  But  a  greater  man  than 
Phiz,  the  late  John  Leech,  continually  manifested  his  affection  for 
sandals  by  using  them  for  the  adornment  of  his  loveliest  creations. 
All  our  royal  princesses  have  also  been  portrayed  thus  bien  chauss^, 
and  some  very  pretty  cartes-de-visite  represent  the  Princess  Beatrice 
sandalled.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  why  more  ladies  are  not 
taken  at  full  length;  if  sandalled  the  pictures  would  bo  of  greater 
value.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  shoes,  from  about  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  to  within  quite  recently,  have  been  exceptional  for  out- 
door  wear,  is  that  our  gracious  Queen  and  Princess  of  Wales  find 
balmorals  convenient  for  the  Highlands ;  another  may  bo  that  the 
race  of  St.  Crispin  persuade  their  customers  to  wear  boots,  as  the 
hijjhcr-priced  article;  a  third  is  possibly  that  the  sandal  cannot  long 


remain  distingxtd,  being  so  easily  imitated.  Happening  one  day  to 
call  upon  a  lady,  and  being  shown  upstairs,  the  writer  observed  that 
her  servant  wore  sandals.  And  now  one  remark  on  the  colour  of 
stockings.  A  picture  of  Queen  Mary  was  exhibited  at  Manchester 
some  years  ago  representing  her  majesty  in  red  ones;  of  this  the 
eminent  painter  Fuseli  observed,  that  ‘it  was  worse  than  burning 
Protestants.’  The  effect  of  s.ondals  over  coloured  stockings  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  lost.  Spending  an  evening  with  some  young  ladies,  one 
of  whom  wore  sandalled  slii)pers  in  the  house  and  garden,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  them  to  hike  a  walk,  when  her  aunt  remarked,  ‘  You  must 
have  boots;’  had  I  expressed  what  I  felt,  I  should  have  said,  ‘No, 
don’t ;  what  you  have  on  are  prettier  than  all  the  boots  in  the  world.’ 
At  church  lately  the  writer  happened  to  be  seated  in  a  gallery  over¬ 
looking  the  central  pews,  in  one  of  which,  with  their  elders,  were  two 
darling  little  girls  with  long  golden  hair,  short  dresses,  and  their  feet 
in  the  prettiest  of  all  possible  patent  leather  shoes,  chanringly  san¬ 
dalled.  Ho  fears  that  had  ho  undergone  a  critical  exarainatiou  on  the 
merits  of  the  good  gentleman’s  sermon,  his  ideas  would  not  have  been 
found  very  lucid.  Whether  from  the  late  hot  weather,  or  from  the  wido 
circulation  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  ladies  are 
certainly  more  disposed  to  use  this  lovely  chaiissiire  now  than  for 
some  time  back,  as  only  two  days  ago  the  writer  observed  a  lady  in  the 
midst  of  a  fashionable  group,  and  one  of  the  party,  thus  patronising 
‘grace  and  elegance.’  A  Lover  of  Grace  will  no  doubt  second  the 
writer  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  ladies  who  during  the  last  month 
have  worn  shoes  out  of  doors,  and  in  wishing  long  and  happy  lives  to 
those  who  have  ventured,  perhaps  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  singular,  to  wear  sandals. 

Bronze  Boots  writes — “  I  thank  you  for  kindly  inserting  my  letter 
in  your  last  number,  and  for  the  information  you  have  given  me.  May 
I  intrude  further  on  your  valuable  space  ?  Can  you  tell  me  about  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  ladies’  boot-trees  ?  [jCi  is.]  I  never  heard  of  bronze 
liquid  for  cleaning  bronze  boots,  but  should  think  it  is  very  good ;  I 
suppose  it  should  bo  applied  with  a  soft  sponge.  I  am  glad  to  sea 
from  Silkworm’s  ‘  Spinnings’  that  sandals  for  indoor  shippers  are  now 
becoming  the  general  fashion,  as  I  had  heretofore  imagined  that  they 
were  more  for  single  ladies ;  I  think  they  are  very  pretty  and  com¬ 
fortable,  as  they  keep  one’s  slippers  firmly  on  one’s  feet.  I  see  two 
letters  in  your  September  number  from  correspondents  talking  about 
boot-heels  z)  and  3  inches  high,  and  stating  that  the  wearer  can  walk 
comfortably  in  them.  I  admit  they  loot  nice,  but  have  found  them 
anything  but  comfortable ;  the  higher  the  heel  and  the  smaller  at  its 
base  the  more  uncomfortable  and  difficult  it  must  bo  to  walk  with ; 
they  may  bo  very  well  just  to  sit  in  Rotten-row  or  show  one’s  self  at  a 
flower-show  in,  but  as  for  really  walking  any  distance  in  heels  of  such 
a  height  and  as  small  as  a  shilling,  it  is  simply  im;x>ssible.  Again,  one 
of  your  correspondents  writes  that  Mr.  Nicoll,  the  bootmaker, 
says  the  heel  of  the  boot  should  come  ‘just  under  the  middle  of  tho 
column  of  the  leg.’  Docs  ho  mean  that  tho  heel  should  bo  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  solo  of  tho  boot  ?  If  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
not  found  it  comfortable ;  it  certainly  makes  the  foot  look  smaller,  but 
although  I  am  quite  as  particular  as  most  ladies  about  my  feet,  I 
would  not  sacrifice  comfort  to  appearance ;  the  great  art,  I  take  it,  in  boot 
making,  is  to  combine  comfort  with  elegance.  My  husband  happens 
to  be  a  surgeon,  and  ho  tells  me  that  very  high  heels  are  most  inju¬ 
rious,  producing  corns,  &c.  It  is  also  most  important  that  tho  fore¬ 
part  of  the  boot  should  bo  wido ;  if  othenviso  it  cramps  up  tho  toes  so 
much.  With  regard  to  elastic  sides,  they  do  not  of  course  give  so 
much  support  to  the  aukle  as  button  or  lace  boots,  but  I  think  for 
carriage  or  indoor  wear  they  look  neater,  and  they  are  put  on  in  a 
moment,  and  without  the  assistance  of  a  maid,  which  is  not  the  caso 
with  the  others,  as  you  can  hardly  button  your  own  boots  when 
dressed.  I  am  very  fond  of  plain  bronze  kid  boots  with  little  black 
leather  toe-caps  and  black  heels ;  they  look  so  much  prettier  than  all 
bronze.  I  have  usually  found  the  French  boots  and  slippers  better  in 
the  upper  leather,  satin,  or  whatever  it  happen  to  be,  and  not  so  dur¬ 
able  in  the  soles,  as  the  English-made  ones,  and  vice  vcrs  l.  Can  either 
you  or  your  numerous  correspondents  tell  mo  of  a  good  shop  for 
silk  stockings  ?  [Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  41,  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly.]  I  fancy  Marshall  and  Snelgrove’s  and  tho  other  largo 
general  linendrapers  are  not  good  places  to  get  such  things,  and  what 
price  ought  one  to  give  for  them  ?  I  should  also  very  much  like  to 
know  of  a  first-rate  glover's.  I  have  heard  of  some  sort  of  private  shops 
with  no  show  window,  bnt  forget  the  address. 

Gabrielle. — We  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous  communications. 
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Ladies’  Spurs. — Nimrod  writes — "Iseoyour  correspondent  Adie 
objects  to  ladies  using  spurs,  as  they  are  not  needed.  Your  corre¬ 
spondents  Martikoale  and  A  Countryman  have  already  answered 
the  letter,  and  I  intend  doing  so.  I  certainly  am  convinced  a  lady’s 
horse  will  carry  her  much  more  safely  and  obediently  if  she  wears  a 
spur,  and  uses  it  when  required,  not  constantly  pricking  the  horse’s 
flank  and  holding  in  his  head  tightly,  as  A  Second  Eperon  recom¬ 
mended.  As  to  Alie’s  pet  horse,  noble  in  symmetry,  graceful  in 
motion,  I  am  of  opinion  the  spur  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  can  also 
tell  from  her  letter  she  knows  nothing  about  riding.  I  fear  the  lady’s 
boots  were  not  properly  made  that  Martingale  speaks  of ;  the  fact 
of  the  spur  slipping  up  shows  the  straps  were  loose,  and  the  half-circlo 
did  not  fit  the  boot.  Ladies’  riding-boots  should  bo  Wellingtons  or 
Napoleons — if  Wellingtons,  made  to  reach  well  up  the  leg,  and  largo 
enough  for  the  trousers  or  pantaloons  to  go  inside.  A  strap  and 
button  keep  the  boots  in  their  place.  The  advantage  of  high  boots 
is  that  they  prevent  the  leg  being  rubbed.  'The  trousers  should  be  of 
chamois  Icathdr ;  most  habit-makers  have  them.  The  habit  should  bo 
short  enough  to  allow  of  the  boots  being  seen,  not  to  be  below  tho 
ankles  and  the  foot,  never  to  bo  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  the  habit 
to  hide  tho  left  foot.  Tho  boot  and  spur  to  be  in  sight,  spur  to  bo  on 
before  mounting.” 

Countryman  writes — "The  spurs  I  described  aro  to  bo  procured  of 
Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Co.,  161,  Piccadilly.  They  also  make  a  spur  with 
a  single  spike,  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  but  after  repeated  trials  my  wifo 
adopted  the  rowcllcd  spurs,  as  being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
She  always  has  her  habit  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  sho 
can  spur  her  horso  at  pleasure  without  tearing  tho  cloth.  The  rowel 
of  her  left  spur  is  made  large,  not  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment,  but  simply  because  if  the  spur  dots  catch  tho  habit,  tho  largo 
rowel  is  much  more  easily  disentangled.  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
Marting.vle  will  write  to  Arthur  Newman,  Post  Office,  Brighton.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  advocate  tho  wanton  use  of  tho  spur,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  a  lady  may  not  wear  spurs  as  well  as  a  gentleman. 
Only  last  week  my  wife  rode  ahorse  which  in  ita owner's  hands  looked 
the  most  awkward  bruto  in  the  world.  Before  she  had  been  half-an- 
hour  on  his  back  she  had  so  changed  him,  with  tho  aid  of  light  liands, 
and  the  pretty  frequent  use  of  her  spurs,  that  a  near  neighbour 
passing  by  did  not  know  the  horse.” 

All  correspondents  interested  in  the  question  of  Figure-Trai.vixo 
are  invited  to  forward  to  the  Editor  of  this  Maga;iine  their  names  and 
addresses,  with  any  information,  practical  or  suggestive,  that  may 
occur  to  them  as  likely  to  be  serviceable. 

E.  V.  S.  Tho  edition  of  Beethoven’s  works,  amongst  which  is  tho 
“  Pastoral  Symphony,”  edited  by  Ilummcll,  and  published  by  Booscy 
and  Co.,  is  one  that  we  can  highly  recommend. 

J.  M.  Tho  order  in  which  a  wedding-party  go  to  or  return  from 
church  is  as  follows : — On  Going :  Tho  guests  meet  at  tho  church, 
where  the  bridegr.iom  should  be  with  his  best  man  ;  then  tho  mother 
of  the  bride,  with  an  old  friend  of  the  family  or  a  relation ;  the  brides¬ 
maids  follow  two-and-two  in  carriages,  and  wait  for  tho  bride  in  tho 
porch ;  last  of  all  tho  bride,  with  her  father  or  tho  gcntlemau  who 
acta  in  loco  parentis,  and  gives  her  away.  Returning :  Brido  and 
bridegroom,  bridesmaids,  each  with  her  attendant  groomsman,  then 
the  bride’s  motlier  with  tho  bridegroom’s  father,  and  the  bridegroom’s 
mother  with  the  bride’s  father,  the  other  guests  following  according 
to  rank  and  x>ositiou.  On  arriving  at  homo  breakfast  is  served  imme¬ 
diately. 

Tom-Tit.  tVhite  serge  jackets  may  be  safely  washed  with  sapolinc  in 
the  proportion  of  4  ounces  of  saiKjline  to  a  gallon  of  clean  soft  water. 
Dissolve  the  sapoline,  and  place  the  jacket  in  the  lukewarm  water,  and 
leave  it  all  night.  In  tho  morning  rinse  it  in  clean  soft  water ;  do  not 
wring  it  unless  yon  have  a  patent  wringer ;  shake  it  well,  and  hang  it 
out  to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  When  nearly  dry,  manglo  it. 

T.  T.  Berger.  'The  price  of  the  Corset  and  Crinoline  is  7s.  6d.  On 
receipt  of  this  amount  in  P.0.0,  or  stamps  it  will  be  forwarded.  A  work 
on  Figuro-’Training  is  in  preparation,  which  will  bo  exceedingly  useful 
to  all  ladies  desirous  of  cultivating  their  figure  healthily  and  accordmg 
to  approved  principles  of  hygiene. 

To  Perseverance.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  address. 

In  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  September,  tho  follow  ing  idea  for 
a  screen  was  given ;  and  those  who  know  tho  beautiful  cfiect  of 
Virginian  creeper,  over  a  house  or  up  a  verandah,  will  bo  grateful  for 
the  suggestion. — “  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one’s  garden  to  be  subject 
to  a  taking  fixe  from  a  row  of  small  house  windows ;  and  here  is  a 


simple,  cheap,  and  beautiful  preventivo,  also  useful  to  efficiently  divide 
a  garden,  to  cause  shelter,  hide  an  unsightly  object,  &c.  Fix  a  good 
post  the  required  height  at  each  end  of  the  proposed  screen,  then  from 
their  tops  strain  a  strong  galvanised  wire,  also,  perhaps,  another  half¬ 
way  down,  if  a  rapid  covering  or  high  screen  is  wanted.  Now  plant 
Virginian  creeper  at  tho  bottom,  11  feet  apart,  and  train  it  up  to  tho 
top.  I  believe  it  will  run  along  tho  wires  of  itself,  but  if  not,  a  very 
little  trouble  will  cause  it  to  do  so  ;  then  it  will  hang  down  delight¬ 
fully,  swinging  to  and  fro  in  tho  wind,  and  getting  thicker  and  thicker 
every  year.  Supposing  it  is  in  a  garden,  to  crown  all,  plant  alternately 
with  tho  Virginian  creeper.  Clematis  Jackmani  or  lanuginosa.  These, 
running  wildly  through  the  mass  of  Virginian  creeper,  with  their  lovely 
flowers  peeping  out  hero  and  there,  will  soon  form  a  sight  to  mako 
you  glad  that  you  took  up  the  hint.” 

Blanche. — Potpourri. — You  will  find  the  following  mixture  deli¬ 
cious  for  your  potpourri : — To  every  4  lbs.  of  dried  rose  leaves  put  i  oz. 
of  powdered  green  benzoin,  1  lb.  dry  salt,  1  oz.  of  orris-root  in  powder, 
1  oz.  allspice  in  powder,  i  drachm  of  essence  of  bergamot,  and  i  drachm 
each  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  cassi.a.  Pound  these  ingedients  well 
together  and  mix  thoroughly  in  ajar  with  tho  rose  leaves,  which  you 
were  quite  right  in  salting  as  you  gathered  them. 

A  Desperate  Sufferer  invites  ladies’  attention  to  tho  subject 
of  CiiiLDLAiNS,  and  requests  mothers  to  send  recipes  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  these  winter  torments. 

Knotted  Stitch. — If  Mrs.  Rebecca  will  write,  stating  tho  number 
of  tho  pattern  and  page  of  tho  Magazine  of  tho  stitch  sho  likes,  full 
explanation  shall  bo  given. 

One  who  reads  Tennyson  is  able  to  inform  Br.usii  Rose  that  tho 
lines  referred  to  in  tho  last  number  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  aro  from  Tennyson’s  Maud. 

A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginnino  says— " Tho  lines  beginning 
‘Oh!  that  ’twero  possible,’  aro  in  Tennyson’s  Maud,  and  ‘aro 
recovered  by  tho  poet  from  tho  pages  of  a  long-forgotten  miscellany 
and  set  as  a  jewel  among  jewels.’  I  am  writing  on  tho  authority  of 
Mr.  Brinsley’s  essay.  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  be  able 
to  inform  us  who  is  tho  author,  as  I  have  always  wished  to  know. 
Please  also  suggest  to  Blush  Rose  to  buy  Maud  and  read  it.  It  will 
cost  her  no  more  than  Autephelic  Milk,  and  give  her  much  mure 
pleasure  than  a  clear  complexion. 

S.  C. — Wo  note  your  request,  and  will,  if  possible,  comply  with  it 
shortly. 

To  Wash  White  Alpaca  Dresses. — Use  sapolino  in  place  of 
soap,  wash  in  lukewarm  water,  shako  out  without  wringing,  and  iron 
with  a  cool  iron  on  both  sides.  Bradford’s  patent  acorn  wringers 
may  be  used  for  drcssc.^,  jackets,  &.C.,  but  much  wringing  spoils  stud 
dresses  and  twilled  goods. 

Queenie.— 1st.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  affectionate  letter.  Wo 
aro  always  pleased  to  give  satisfaction  to  our  subscribers,  and  aro 
pleased  to  answer  their  questions  and  help  in  their  difficulties,  znd. — 
Good. 

Alberta  will  feel  so  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman  will  kindly  give  her  some  advice  on  tho  matter  of  dress. 
Alberta  has  recently  lost  her  father,  for  whom  sho  intends  wearing 
mourning  for  two  years,  but  sho  wants  to  know  when  tho  crape  should 
bo  lightened,  when  left  off,  when  silk  and  crapo  can  bo  worn,  and  if  a 
sealskin  jacket  can  bo  used  this  winter.  Alberta  also  wants  a 
candid  opinion  of  her  handwriting,  not  only  if  it  be  good  or  bad,  but 
if  it  be  over  or  under  tho  average  of  ladies’  writing.  If  tho  Editor  can 
find  space  to  answer  these  questions  in  tho  October  number  ho 
will  greatly  oblige  Alberta,  who  is  pleased  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  her  mite  of  praise  as  to  tho  admirable  way  in  which 
the  Englishwoma.v  is  conducted.  [In  six  months’  time  crape  can  bo 
lightened,  and  quite  left  off  in  twelve  months.  Crapo  and  silk  aro 
worn  at  six  or  nine  months’ time,  according  to  circumstames.  Seal¬ 
skin  jackets  or  mantles  may  be  worn  in  tho  deepest  moummg  (except 
by  widows),  as  these  furs  arc  only  considered  in  the  light  of  wraps,  not 
ornamental  or  dressy,  but  fur  trimmings,  as  muffs,  collars,  cuffs, 
must  be  of  black  astrakau  or  black  monkey  in  deep  mouraing.  Wo 
do  not  answer  questions  respecting  handwriting.] 

Nellie  wants  to  get  money  foracharity,  and  would  be  very  grateful 
to  tho  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  (to  which 
she  has  been  a  constant  subscriber  for  some  years)  if  ho  would  tell  her 
if  there  is  any  place  where  they  would  take  dolls  nicely  dressed, 
children’s  dresses,  and  aprons,  also  different  sorts  of  fancy  work.  If 
there  is  any  place  or  shop  where  they  would  give  a  fair  price  for  suc’a 
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tilings,  Nellie  would  bo  Tory  thankful  if  sho  could  be  answered  in 
next  month’s  Magazine,  and  sho  would  begin  working  at  once.  [Apply 
at  once  to  the  first-class  toy-shops,  bazaars,  Ac.,  and  offer  these  dolls 
at  moderate  prices  in  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Exchange.”] 

Ibua  would  feel  so  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  tho  ExoLisii- 
woman’s  Magazine  would  inform  her  in  next  month’s  Conyersaziono 
of  tho  best  and  prettiest  stylo  of  dress  for  a  little  boy  of  four  years 
old  for  tho  coming  winter.  She  would  not  like  tho  Highland  costume. 
[Knickerbocker  suit  braided,  luTemess  overcoat.]  Ibma  would  also 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  tho  Editor  would  supply  the  subscribers  to 
his  most  useful  Jlagazino  with  a  full-sized  pattern  for  cutting  out  ono 
of  tho  fashion.ablo  Jacket  bodices  as  soon  as  convenient.  [Your 
request  shall  bo  eomplied  with.] 

Will  tho  Silkwoum  kindly  inform  Eureka  how  long  after 
the  death  of  a  mother  before  mourning  is  slighted  ?  [Crape  is  worn 
for  six  months,  black  for  twelve,  then  lavender,  Ac.]  And  whether  it 
is  etiquette  to  accept  invites  to  small  evening  parties  after  six  months 
has  elapsed  ?  [Yes.]  Also  is  black  sealskin  admissible  in  mourning 
for  a  jacket?  [Yes.]  By  answering  these  questions  tho  Silkworm 
will  greatly  oblige  a  regular  subscriber  to  tho  Englishwoman,  and  ono 
who  feels  thankful  to  her  for  tho  many  useful  hints  sho  contributes 
each  month. 

II.  L.  S.  writes—"  I  have  been  married  some  months,  and  now  my 
husband  tells  mo  my  marriage  is  not  a  legal  one,  as  I  was  only  married 
in  ono  name,  Harriet,  my  proper  name  being  Harriet  Louisa.  As  I  feel 
very  anxious,  I  have  written  to  you  to  tell  mo  if  my  mdrriago  is  really 
legal.  An  answer  will  kindly  oblige  in  next  mouth’s  valuable  Maga¬ 
zine.”  [Your  marriage  is  perfectly  legal  if  tho  omission  of  tho  second 
name  is  tho  only  inaccuracy.  It  is  tho  person,  not  tho  name,  that  is 
regarded  by  tho  law.  We  think  your  husband  knows  this,  and  is 
“  only  teasing.”] 

Blue-Eyes  wishes  to  know  if  Mr.  Nicoll’s  Flexura  boot  would 
fit  a  small  French  foot  without  being  tried  on  ?  [Yes.]  Also  is  it  tho 
proper  thing  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  introduce  another  gentleman  with¬ 
out  him  having  expressed  a  desire  to  bo  introduced  to  the  lady  ?  [No.] 
What  style  of  fan  docs  tho  Editor  consider  tho  prettiest  for  a  ball¬ 
room  ?  [Pearl  handle  and  lace  cover.]  Is  it  in  good  tasto  for  a  young 
lady  making  her  dcbiit  to  carry  a  bouquet  in  her  hand  ?  [Yes.]  Is  not 
tho  right  arm  and  not  tho  left  the  proper  one  to  oftcr  to  a  lady  ?  [Tho 
left  arm  should  bo  offered.]  Is  violet  considered  a  good  colour  for  dark 
persons  with  a  good  deal  of  colour?  [Yes.]  Blub  Eves  would  feel 
obliged  if  the  “  Spinnings  in  Town”  would  givo  a  few  pretty  cheap 
evening  dresses,  suitable  for  young  ladies  on  limited  allowances. 
Blue  Eyes  will  feel  much  obliged  by  tho  Editor  answeriug  all  her 
questions,  which  she  fears  arc  rather  numcron.s. 

Cathie. — Tho  Silkworm  regrets  that  sho  does  not  know  if  velveteen 
will  dye  properly,  but  would  advise  a  now  breadth  in  front  of  tho 
dress. 

P.  L.  A.  X.  writes  in  reply  to  Ozokerit. — “  I  find  that  the  best  way 
of  working  point  lace,  both  for  eyes  and  fingers,  is  to  draw  tho  pattern 
on  blue  or  green  glazed  calico,  and  to  lino  it  with  moderately  stiff 
paper;  tho  calico  will  last  for  several  pieces  of  work,  and  the  paper 
may  bo  changed. 

Effie  Rose  must  send  real  namo  and  address;  wc  can  take  no  notice 
of  anonymous  letters. 

A  Method  op  Facilitating  to  Ladies  the  Teaching  op  Latin. 

“  Letter  II. — Op  Latin  Nouns. 

“Dear  Madam, — There  is  no  article  in  Latin.  It  is  possible 
that  in  your  grammar  you  may  find  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
Hie,  Hfcc,  Hoe,  put  before  tho  nouns :  it  used  to  bo  so ;  and 
some  unthinking  people  have  supposed,  I  know  not  how,  that  this 
Hie,  Ac.,  is  tho  definite  article.  It  is,  however,  the  demonstrativo 
jjronoun  this,  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  tiU  wo  come 
to  tho  pronouns.  A  Latin  noun  differs  nothing  in  its  nature  from 
a  noun  in  any  other  language.  Pray  explain  to  your  pupil  that  a 
noun  is  tho  name  of  anything  whatever,  whether  visiblo  or  invisible. 
Whatever  ts  anything  or  can  do  anything,  whatever  can  be  bought  or 
sold,  or  given  or  taken,  whatever  we  can  love  or  dislike,  is  a  noun. 
English  words  ending  in  ing  are  often  nouns  :  they  are  so  when  they 
mean  things.  Your  writing  is  clear.  This  mischief  carao  from  your 
speaking.  Writing  and  speaking  arc  here  nouns.  Give  your  pupil  an 
exercise  or  two  that  he  may  get  hold  of  tho  idea  of  a  noun.  Givo  him 
a  few  sentences  out  of  any  book,  and  direct  him  to  mention  the  words 
in  those  sentences  which  are  nouns— it  wiU  not  be  lost  time.  Before 


wo  speak  of  what  are  called  tho  declensions,  I  must  say  something 
of  number,  gender,  and  case ;  because  in  explaining  the  declensions  I 
shall  have  to  mention  those  three  things.  Tho  numbers  in  Latin  are, 
as  in  English,  singular  and  plural :  this  you  will  easily  explain.  As  to 
gender,  Latin  nouns  which  are  tho  names  of  male  things  are  of  course 
masculine ;  and  nouns  expressing  female  things  aro  of  course  feminine 
— thus,  vir,  a  man,  and  filius,  a  son,  aro  masculine  ;  femina,  a  woman, 
and  filia,  a  daughter,  arc  feminine.  But,  in  Latin,  many  inanimate 
things  aro  considered  to  be  masculine  and  many  to  bo  feminine,  whilst 
many,  again,  aro  considered  to  bo  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  and 
aro  therefore  called  neuter,  or  neuter  nouns — tho  wonl  n enter  meaning 
neither.  Reasons  equally  numerous  and  fanciful  may  bo  alleged  for 
those  distinctions,  but  wo  will  not  perplex  ourselves  with  them ;  hero 
aro  a  few  examples.  Feminine  nouns:  virtue,  virtue;  nox,  night; 
stclla,  a  star ;  procclla,  a  storm.  Masculine  nouns  :  lapis,  a  stono ; 
glailius,  a  sword ;  campus,  a  plain ;  angulus,  a  comer,  an  angle. 
Neuter  nouns :  regnum,  a  kingdom  ;  mare,  tho  sea ;  munus,  a  gift ; 
templum,  a  temple.  You  cannot  well  make  an  exerciso  out  of  this  at 
present.  We  now  come  to  e.ase,  w  hich  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Tho 
word  casie  moans,  among  other  things,  accident,  and  the  case  of  a  noun 
means  the  relation  which  it  happens  to  hold  either  to  a  verb  or  a  pre¬ 
position.  In  English  there  aro  but  three  cases :  tho  nominative,  tho 
po.ssessive,  and  tho  objective;  and  in  nouns  tho  nominative  and  objec¬ 
tive  are  alike,  and  can  only  bo  settled  by  the  grammar  of  the  sentence; 
but  in  Latin  there  are  six  ca.ses,  as  you  will  see,  and  tho  termination  of 
the  noun  is  more  or  less  changed  to  suit  those  cases.  You  will  seo 
their  names,  but  I  will  give  this  brief  account  of  them.  Tho  nomina¬ 
tive  is  that  case  in  which  a  noun  apjXNirs  in  tho  dictionary,  as  vir,  a 
man.  Tho  genitive  answers  very  much  to  our  possessive,  and  it  is 
generally  expressed  in  English  by  help  of  tho  preposition  of,  which  hero 
means  belonging  to,  as,  viri,  of  a  man — belonging  to  a  man.  Ex. — ^Viri 
nomcn,  a  man’s  name,  or  tho  man’s  namo.  Remember  there  is  no 
article  in  Latin.  Observe  that  tho  genitive  comes  first  in  our  ex¬ 
ample  :  this  is  usual  in  I>atin.  The  dative  case  is  used  for  that  noun 
to  which  anything  is  given  or  for  which  anything  is  intended;  it 
is  generally  expressed  in  English  by  help  of  tho  prepositions  to  or 
for ;  as,  viro,  to  or  for  a  man.  Ex. — Dat  viro,  he  gives  to  a  man. 
Tlio  objective  case  is  tho  same  as  in  English,  and  is  used  for  a 
noun  governed— that  is,  acted  upon  by  certain  prepositions,  or  by  a 
transitive  verb  :  as,  viruni,  a  man.  Ex. — Video  virum,  I  seo  a  man ; 
Currit  ad  virum,  ho  runs  to  a  man.  Tho  vocative  case  is  used  for  a  ^ 
noun  to  which  we  call,  and  is  generally  expressed  in  English  by  help 
of  the  interjection  O  !  as,  O  vir !  O  man !  O  is  often  omitted  i.a  Latin, 
as  indeed  it  is  also  in  English.  Tho  ablative  case  is  used  for  a  noun 
which  signifies  the  instrument,  cause,  or  manner  of  an  action  ;  or  for  a 
noun  from  which  anything  is  taken;  it  is  generally  expressed  in 
English  by  help  of  the  prepositions  in,  with,  from,  by  :  as,  viro,  from, 
with,  by,  in,  a  m.an.  Observe  that  prepositions  very  often  accomimny 
the  ablative  in  Latin,  but  they  are  often  understood.  Ex. — Puguat 
gladio,  ho  fights  toith  tho  sword ;  hoc  datur  a  viro,  this  is  given  by  a 
man ;  est  virtus  in  viro,  virtue  is  in  tho  man  ;  venit  patria,  or  a  patri^ 
ho  comes  from  his  country.  Here  gladio,  viro,  patria  aro  in  tho  abla¬ 
tive.  Obseiwo  the  circonflex  over  the  final  a  of  patria.  Of  coarse  the 
cases  in  the  plural  have  the  same  meaning  that  they  have  in  the  singu¬ 
lar.  The  above  sketch  of  tho  cases  is  as  brief  os  I  could  make  it ;  I 
hope  it  will  bo  sufficient  for  you.  The  pupil  should  have  a  copy-book 
headed  ‘  Latin  Grammar,’  and  should  write  down  your  explanation  for 
himielf,  beginning,  of  course,  with  vowels  and  consonants,  mentioning 
that  there  is  no  article  in  Latin,  describing  tho  numbers,  giving  our 
sketch  of  gender,  and  mentioning  tho  cases  with  their  general  signifi¬ 
cation  ;  ho  will  of  course  add  whatever  explanation  you  think  improving, 
and  so  ho  will  go  on  forming  his  own  grammar.  I  assure  you  that 
this  is  an  excellent  plan ;  but  take  care  that  ho  does  not  enter  anything 
into  his  book  till  it  has  been  written  once,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  on  a 
slate  where  it  may  be  talked  over  and  corrected.  Do  not  be  in  any 
hurry ;  the  beginnings  of  things  cannot  bo  too  well  learnt.  Ho  should 
learn  the  names  of  the  cases  perfectly  by  hiurt,  with  tho  above  sketch 
of  their  meaning.  I  will  give  the  following  sentence,  where  all  tho 
oases  are  joined  together ;  I  will  givo  it  in  the  English  order,  which 
will  make  it  more  useful : — Regina  Hispaniai  scripsit  epistolam  Regi 
Galliao ;  et  misit  illam  in  Incnlo  aurco  omato  gemmis :  O  magnilica 
Regina !  O  felix  Rex  !  The  Queen  of  Spain  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  sent  it  in  a  golden  casket  adorned  with  gems :  O  mag¬ 
nificent  queen  !  O  happy  king !  Regina  is  nominative  to  tho  vcAbs 
scripsit  and  misit ;  Hispanise  is  in  the  genitive ;  scripsit  is  a  verb  con- 
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iaining  the  actioa  of  the  nominative  Begina ;  epistolam  is  the  obj  ective 
governed  by  the  transitive  verb  scripsit ;  Regi  is  in  the  dative ;  ct, 
which  means  and,  is  a  conjunction ;  misit  is  a  verb  expressing  another 
action  of  the  same  Regina;  illam  is  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  objective 
referring  to  epistolam,  governed  by  the  transitive  verb  misit ;  in  is  a 
preposition  which  governs  the  following  ablative,  loculo ;  omato  is  a 
participle,  used  like  an  adjective,  qualifying  loculo ;  genunis  is  in  the 
ablative,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  box  was  adorned ;  Regina 
and  Rex  are  both  in  the  vocative ;  and  magnifica  and  felix  are  adjec¬ 
tives  qualifying  Regina  and  Rex  respectively.  I  promise  you  that  you 
shall  soon  be  able  to  make  such  examples  for  yourself.  Don’t  bo 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  the  cases :  a  few  observations  by-and-by 
will  take  off  half  the  difficulty ;  and  I  may  tell  you  here  that  the  nomi¬ 
native  and  vocative  are  almost  invariably  the  same  in  both  numbers ; 
the  exceptions  will  be  made  plain.  Your  pupil  will  do  well  to  write  down 
in  his  book  the  above  sentence  about  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  its 
explanation,  though  it  does  anticipate  a  little.  We  now  come  to  the 
declensions.  The  word  declension,  from  the  Latin  declinatio,  means 
falUng,  or  bending,  and  it  is  used  to  signify  the  expressing  in  order 
the  changes  which  any  noun  undergoes  in  the  different  cases  into 
which  it  is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  nominative.  Now,  if  the  cases  of 
Latin  norms  always  terminated  in  the  same  way,  there  would  be  only 
one  declension ;  this,  however,  is  not  so,  and  therefore  all  those  nouns 
are  classed  together  which  have  their  genitive,  dative,  &c.,  terminating 
alike,  and  these  classes  are  called  declensions,  of  which  there  are  live. 
If  you  understand  German,  you  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing ;  but 
Latin  declensions  are  easier  than  the  German  because  they  are  more 
regular.  The  ending  of  the  genitive  singular  has  been  fixed  on  as  the 
distinction  of  the  five  declensions:  thus  in  the  first  declension  the 
genitive  singular  ends  in  tn ;  in  the  second  the  genitive  ends  in  t ;  in 
the  tliird  it  ends  in  ts  ;  in  the  fourth  it  ends  in  ns;  in  the  fifth  it  ends 
in  ei.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  first  declension,  but  I  shall  hero 
conclude  my  letter,  and  am,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours,  Puila- 
LETiiiA,  M.A.  of  Oxford.” 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  oblige  A  Couxtrt  Subscrirer  by 
mentioning  in  her  next  “  Spinnings  in  Town  ”  the  price  of  Mr.  Green’s 
large-sized  gold  lockets,  the  size  now  worn,  and  of  the  shdes? 
[Price,  with  six  slides,  turquoise  pearl  cross;  pearl  enamel  star; 
A.  E.  I.  in  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds ;  A.  E.  I.  plain  monogram ; 
plain  horseshoe;  turquoise  pearl  double  rings,  £zi.] 

Inquisitive  is  informed  that  she  must  send  her  real  name  and 
address. 

The  Birmingham  Barbers’  Protest.— Wo  print,  without  change 
or  comment,  the  following  communication: — “Wo,  the  journeymen 
hairdressers  of  Birmingham,  protest  against  the  unfair  criticisms  on 
our  fraternity  in  an  article  entitled  ‘  Barbers  ’  in  your  September 
number.  The  tenor  of  the  stricture  on  the  journeyman  hairdresser 
(in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  journeyman  barber)  is  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  calculated  to  bring  us  into  public  contempt,  and  therefore  inimical 
to  our  welfare,  unjust  to  our  employers,  and  totally  unmerited.  We 
question  the  pohey  that  leads  you  to  advocate  a  cause  or  to  advertise 
rival  shops  at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  of  a  respectable  body  of 
men  who  have  done  nothing  to  provoke  such  disparaging  comments. 
IVhen  you  stigmatise  us  as  men  of  low  education,  woefully  deficient  in 
grammar,  with  objectionable  inuendoes  touching  our  demeanour,  and 
adding,  as  a  postulate,  that  none  of  those  inconveniences  are  to  be  met 
with  at  Mr.  So-and-so’s,  together  with  an  eulogium  on  the  coiffense, 
the  drift  of  the  article  and  the  part  we  serve  in  it  are  only  too  evident, 
and  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair 
criticism,  not  to  say  dishonourable.  In  repudiating  these  charges, 
imphed  or  expressed,  it  is  not  presumption  to  say  that  in  education  and 
demeanour  we  shall  boar  favourable  comparison  with  any  other  body  of 
tradesmen ;  for  there  are  many  among  us  whose  hterary  acquirements 
ore  of  no  mean  order,  but  that  circumstance  should  not  be  ignored 
because  the  necessities  of  the  trade  preclude  evidence  thereon  during 
contact  with  the  pubhe.  No  employer  would  be  dehghted  to  hear  his 
assistants  dilating  on  the  ‘Molecular  and  Undulatory  Theories  of 
Light’  on  ‘  Spectrum  Analysis,’  or  ‘  Protoplasm.’  It  wouldn’t  pay. 
The  j  oTuneyman  may  bo  a  philosopher  or  a  classical  scholar  and  yet  be 
constrained  to  limit  his  conversation  to  capillary  requisites.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  would  observe  that  the  object  of  introducing  the  female 
hairdresser  is  not  for  the  pubUc  convenience,  as  represented,  but  simply 
to  reduce  wages.  Whether  these  fair  recruits  are  as  efficient  in  the 
business  as  men  who  have  served  terms  of  apprenticeship  and  years  of 
practice,  we  leave  the  public  to  decide.— We  are,  sir,  yours  respect¬ 


fully,  The  Birmingham  Journeymem  Hairdressers.— Signed  on 
behalf  of  the  above,  W.  H.  Wood. — The  Birmingham  Hairdressers’ 
Philanthropic  Society,  the  Bell  Hotel,  PhiUp-street,  Birmingham. — 
September  19th,  1870.” 

This  Year’s  Fruit  Crop. — The  fruit  harvest  of  1S70  is  described 
by  the  Gardener's  Magazine  as  one  of  the  best  within  the  experience 
of  the  present  generation. 

Nourishing  Jelly  for  Invalids.— Dr.  Bailey’s  Recipe.— Oao  pint 
of  port  wine,  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  two  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy, 
one  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  grated ;  these  ingredients 
to  bo  put  into  a  jar,  and  the  jar  to  be  put  into  a  saucepan  of  warm 
water  and  allowed  to  boil  until  all  is  dissolved.  It  must  bo  stirred 
continually,  but  need  not  be  strained.  When  cold  it  will  bo  a  firm  jelly, 
a  piece  of  which,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  may  bo  taken  at  any  time. 

To  Make  Lint. — Take  a  strip  of  hnen,  old  or  now,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  any  convenient  width — say  from  one  to  two 
or  three  inches— to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  future  piece  of 
tint.  In  this  state  the  strands  are  too  hard  and  too  harsh  to  bo  tole¬ 
rated  upon  an  abraded  surface,  therefore  they  require  to  bo  softened 
and  scraped  up  into  a  pile  or  nap.  To  do  this  place  the  strip  on  the 
knee,  over  a  piece  of  thick  soft  cloth,  such  as  coats  arc  made  of,  or  on 
a  pad  covered  with  this  substance,  and  then  with  a  common  table 
knife  commence  to  scrape  the  fibre  of  the  linen  until  it  has  acquired  a 
woolly  appearance.  There  is  some  little  knack  in  doing  this,  but  it  is 
soon  acquired  by  practice.  The  knife  should  bo  not  too  sharp,  but 
with  rather  a  roughish  edge.  It  should  bo  grasixid  firmly  in  the  right 
hand  (while  the  strip  if  held  tightly  by  the  left),  and  with  the  thumb 
a  little  in  advance  pressed  well  down,  the  blade  may  bo  made  to  work 
on  it  as  on  a  pivot.  The  blade  should  bo  placed  diagonally  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  threads,  and  then  pressed  firmly 
down,  and  by  a  kind  of  grinding  motion  extending  through  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  upper  parts  of  the  threads  will  be  cut  or 
tom  and  pushed  up  into  a  nap.  It  is  obvious  that  any  material 
may  thus  be  made  into  “  lint,”  and  all  lint  in  former  days  was  made 
in  this  way,  or  on  th's  principle,  from  old  rags,  until  superseded  by 
machine-made  lint,  from  a  new  fabric  woven  specially  for  the  purpose. 
This  woven  hnt  is  made  doable  and  then  divided  by  a  sharp  knife. 

To  Make  Charpie.— Take  a  piece  of  old  linen,  fourteen  inches  long 
and  six  broad,  drawing  the  threads  at  the  four  edges  to  form  a  fringo 
half  an'inch  deep.  Then  draw  out  all  the  threads  one  way  for  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch,  leave  a  solid  bar  of  about  six  threads,  and  draw 
out  the  threads  again  for  two-thirds  of  an  inch ;  do  this  alternately 
to  the  end  of  the  piece  of  linen.  The  other  way  of  tho  Unen  leave  tho 
threads  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  draw  out  about  four  threads,  then 
leave  half  an  inch  again  and  draw  out  four  more,  and  so  on  to  tho  end 
of  the  piece.  IVhen  done  the  lint  looks  chequered  with  small  holes, 
which  are  intended  to  admit  air  to  tho  wound.  The  fringo  is  of  use  to 
remove  the  hnt  when  the  wound  is  dressed.  Tho  threads  drawn  out 
should  bo  kept  with  the  hut.  Tho  size  and  shape  of  tho  piece  of  lint 
is  not  important ;  it  may  vary  with  tho  dimensions  hero  given. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OP 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  tho  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  and  length  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  bo  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EIGHT  to  SIXTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  be  charged 
TWOPENCE. 

The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 

In  tho  Supplemental  Conversazione  aiipear,  this  month,  com¬ 
munications  from — 

Mrs.  Lightfoot  (Linden  Cot-  One  who  Loves  and  Never 

tage,  St.  John’s-road).  Spoils  Boys  or  Girls. 

G.  H.  D.  A  Woman’s  Advocate. 

Philalethia.  Rev.  F.  C.  W. 

E.  J.  A  Schoolboy. 

Aunt  Heloise.  In  Medio  Tutissimus  Ibis. 

Rev.  F.  M.  “  A  Few  Words  More.” 

Mrs.  S.  a.  L.  (Herte).  S.  E. 

J.  C.  Hammond  (313  City-road).  &c.  &c. 
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LY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘UELEK’S  DOWER,”  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EDITH ’S  INDEPENDEN'CE. 

Edith  BOYNE  got  back  to  the  cottage  before 
Mrs,  Burton’s  return,  and  found  Mabel  anxiously 
looking  out  for  her. 

“  Did  you  see  her — did  you  find  out  how  the  mis¬ 
take  arose  ?”  eagerly  questioned  Mabel,  who  had  buoyed 
herself  up  with  the  hope  that  the  whole  story  would 
prove  to  be  a  libel  upon  Edward  Maxwell. 

“  My  dear  Mabel,  there  was  no  mistake ;  the  poor 
creature  was  deceived  by  a  mock  marriage,  and  they 
lived  together  some  time  at  Oxford.  She  is  now  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  want  and  misery.” 

“  Ah,  cruel,  wicked !  Did  you  try  to  comfort  her, 
Edith  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  I  have  persuaded  her  not  to  apply  to 
^Vinifred.” 

“  How  thankful  I  am  !  She  shall  never  need  to  do 
so  now.  Did  you  give  her  the  money  and  tell  her  that 
she  shall  never  want  again,  Edith  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  serious  undertaking 
for  you.  It  will  cost  more  than  you  imagine  to  carry 
out  your  scheme  for  supporting  her.  She  needs  entire 
support  and  medical  attendance.  Indeed,  her  health 
seems  so  bad,  that  I  do  not  think  she  will  be  here  very 
long  to  trouble  any  one.” 

This  was  to  prevent  Mabel  being  too  much  frightened 
at  the  responsibility  in  the  outset ;  but  it  was  only  fresh 
proof  that  she  did  not  understand  the  young  girl’s 
character. 

“  It  will  not  be  a  trouble  to  me,  Edith.  I  receive 
my  money  half-yearly,  and  fortunately  the  next  is  just 
due.  Does  she  feel  angry  with  Winifred  ?  You  told 
her  Winnie  did  not  know  ?” 

“Yes,  she  knows  Winifred  is  not  to  blame,  and  she 
does  not  blame  her.  Moreover,  she  forgives  him,  and 
only  seems  to  wish  to  die  in  peace,”  replied  Edith,  glad  to 
be  able  to  speak  the  truth  when  it  did  not  interfere  with 
business  so  to  do.  Then  she  went  on — “  But,  my  dear 
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Mabel,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that  she  has 
got  into  difficulties  during  her  illness,  having  fallen  into 
debt  with  the  small  tradesmen  about  the  place.  Added 
to  that  there  is  her  rent,  which  has  been  running  on 
some  time,  and  the  doctor’s  bill.” 

“  But  my  money  will  pay  them  all,  will  it  not  ?  Sixty 
pounds,  you  know.” 

“  That  would  be  more  than  enough  for  the  debts,  no 
doubt ;  but  how  is  she  to  be  maintained  until  your  next 
becomes  due  ?  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  the  creditors 
to  take  a  little  less  than  is  due  if  I  offer  ready  money? 
I  must  try  what  I  can  do  with  them,  and  if  thirty  pounds 
or  so  will  set  her  free  from  debt,  there  would  be  the 
other  thirty  for  her  maintenance  the  next  half  year,  if 
she  lives  so  long.”  As  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  her,  she  added,  “  But  what  will  you  do  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  dear  Mabel  ?” 

“  Oh,  do  not  think  of  me.  I  have  things  enough  to 
last  me,  and  next  half  I  shall  be  richer,  you  know.” 

“  Y'our  being  richer  next  half  depends  upon  my 
success,”  thought  Edith  Boyne.  How  easy  the  downward 
course  had  become  after  the  first  few  steps  !  How  easy 
it  was  now  to  persuade  herself  that  what  she  w.as  doing 
was  only  in  self-defence !  Had  not  the  Burtons  taken 
her  from  her  legitimate  employment  and  made  it  difficult 
for  her  to  return  to  it  ?  Had  they  not  led  her  to  believe 
that  she  might  have  a  home  with  them  as  long  as  she 
pleased,  and  now  she  was  to  be  turned  out  into  the 
world  to  battle  with  it  as  she  could  ?  After  all  she  was 
going  only  to  oblige  them  to  do  what  they  had  from  the 
beginning  promised  to  do — keep  her.  But  even  this 
much  she  would  only  accept  so  long  as  she  had  no 
other  means.  When  she  should  have  made  the  match 
she  was  hoping  to  make,  she  would  take  no  more  of 
Mabel’s  money.  Nay,  she  might  be  able  to  refund 
what  she  had  borrowed  (she  called  it  borrowing-)  with 
interest,  in  some  indirect  way.  In  the  meantime,  forty 
or  fifty  pounds,  and  as  much  more  as  she  could  secure, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  preliminary  expenses. 
Still,  she  must  be  careful ;  it  would  not  do  to  appear 
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too  ready  to  fall  in  with  Mabel’s  views.  So  she  said, 
with  a  little  sigh — 

“  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise,  really.  It  will  be  a 
very  serious  undertaking  for  you.  I  don’t  see  why  Mr. 
Maxwell  should  not  take  at  least  a  share  in  helping  the 
woman  he  has  so  cruelly  wronged.  The  poor  creature 
must  have  been  almost  a  child  when  he  deceived  her.” 
She  watched  her  victim  rather  anxiously  as  she  played 
this  last  card. 

“  Oh  no  !  You  forget  Winifred.  She  might  come 
to  know  it,  and  it  would  break  her  heart.” 

Edith  smiled ;  she  flattered  herself  she  possessed  a 
little  more  worldly  wisdom  than  that.  “  How  many  hearts 
would  be  broken  if  they  were  so  easily  afflicted  as  that !” 
she  thought. 

Mabel  stopped  suddenly  in  her  impetuous  walk  up 
and  down  the  room. 

“  Why  can’t  I  do  the  same  as  aunt  Sarah  did  the 
other  day,  when  she  wanted  some  ready  money  for 
Winnie — sell  out  a  hundred  pounds  ?  Of  course  I  can, 
and  then  we  shall  have  ample  to  pay  all  at  once.” 

Edith’s  eyes  brightened.  But  after  a  few  moments’ 
reflection,  her  face  fell  again.  “  You  could  only  do 
that  with  Mrs.  Burton’s  consent,  could  you  r” 

“  No,  I  forgot  that ;  I  see  that  would  not  do.  You 
must  take  the  sixty  pounds  as  soon  as  I  receive  it ;  give 
her  half  for  her  maintenance,  and,  if  the  other  half  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  creditors,  get  them  to  wait  until 
my  next  dividends  become  due  for  the  remainder.  In 
the  meantime  I  may  be  able  to  persuade  aunt  Sarah  to 
let  me  sell  out.” 

Edith  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  hide  her  triumph 
as  she  stated  she  really  thought  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  could  arrange  finally  with  the  creditors 
for  the  sum  named. 

“  If  you  have  positively  made  up  your  mind  for  such 
a  sacrifice,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Yes,  positively.”  And  Mabel’s  tone  was  quite  de¬ 
cided  enough  to  set  the  other’s  mind  at  rest  upon  the 
point.  “  Will  you  continue  to  act  for  me  r” 

“  Certainly  I  will.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  back  so 
long  as  I  can  be  of  any  service.  And,  of  course,  the 
whole  affair  is  to  be  in  strict  confidence  between 
us  two  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  good  of  you,  dear  Mabel,  I  must  say  it.  How 
much  sorrow  will  be  spared  poor  Winifred,  and  if  ever 
she  comes  to  know  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  her 
happiness,  how - ” 

“  She  must  never  know  it,  Edith.  Am  I  not  doing 
it  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  ?  Besides,  you  must  not 
call  it  a  sacrifice ;  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  what  I  would 
do  for  her  sake.  After  the  first  six  months  1  shall  have 
quite  enough  for  my  own  use,  you  know.” 

That  was  what  Edith  Boyne  did  not  know  ;  but  she 
had  gone  quite  as  far  as  it  was  wise  to  go  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  fiction  of  hirs.  Maxwell’s  debts  added  another 
thirty  to  the  twenty  over  the  cost  of  the  woman’s  main¬ 
tenance,  and  fifty  pounds  gave  Edith  a  very  fair  start, 
she  considered. 

“  And  now,  dearest,  let  us  try  to  forget  all  disagree¬ 
ables,  and  amuse  ourselves  until  Mrs.  Burton’s  return,” 


she  said  gaily.  “  I  will  run  and  take  off  my  bonnet, 
and  then  we  will  try  some  of  the  new  opera,  if 
you  like.” 

But  Mabel  declined,  shrinking  painfully  from  the  idea 
of  being  amused. 

“  Thank  you,  Edith,  but  I  could  not  sing  to-night.” 
Not  to  seem  unsociable,  she  added,  “  You  will  find  me 
in  the  garden,”  and  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  from 
the  room. 

Edith  watched  her  pass  her  pet  bird  and  flowers 
without  a  glance  towards  them.  “  How  miserable  she 
looks  !  One  would  think  she  had  gone  astray  herself. 
No,  I  sha’n’t  disturb  you,  my  de.ir.  You  are  in  a  fiir 
too  sentimental  condition  to  be  an  agreeable  companion 
to  me!” 

Then  she  went  to  her  room  and  amused  herself  in 
her  own  fashion,  by  going  through  a  satisfactory  exa¬ 
mination  before  her  dressing-glass.  No,  the  woman 
could  not  have  told ;  it  was  not  vulgar  paint.  After¬ 
wards  she  employed  the  time  in  trying  on  her  most 
becoming  dresses,  deciding  what  others  she  would 
require  for  her  new  debut  in  life-,  their  colour,  make, 
and  so  forth.  At  length  she  sat  down  seriously  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  what  other  changes  this  new  life  would  in¬ 
volve  ;  what  place  she  would  have  to  go  to,  what  kind 
of  people  she  would  have  to  live  amongst,  and  what 
fictions  she  might  have  to  invent  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
prestige  of  her  position. 

After  much  deliberation,  she  concocted  two  very 
neatly-worded  advertisements  for  insertion  in  a  daily 
paper.  The  first  was  to  the  effect  that  a  solicitor 
wished  to  place  his  ward,  a  well-connected  young  lady, 
whose  only  relative  in  England  was  deceased,  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  family — a  clergyman’s  preferred — where  she 
would  mix  in  good  society.  A  cheerful  locality  indis¬ 
pensable.  Answers  to  be  addressed  to  the  post-office 
of  a  village  half-an-hour’s  distance  by  rail  from  the 
cottage. 

The  second  composition  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  A  lady  experienced  in  tuition  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  cither  a  school  or 
family,  having  for  many  years  held  a  situation  in  a  first- 
class  finishing  establishment,  her  acquirements  being, 
&c.,  &c.  The  replies  to  this  advertisement  were  to  be 
addressed  to  E.  B.,  Ivy  Cottage. 

Her  plan  was  to  choose  her  place  of  abode  from  the 
replies  to  her  first  advertisement,  and  then  to  receive  the 
offer  of  an  engagement  from  a  supposititious  schoolmis¬ 
tress  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  she  might  keep  up 
appearances  with  her  friends  at  the  cottage  ;  for  it  was 
by  no  means  her  desire  to  dissolve  the  connection  with 
people  so  very  desirable  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

So  she  still  sedulously  cultivated  Mrs.  Burton  and  her 
niece,  and  both  being  kindly  inclined  towards  her,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  enlist  their  sympathies  about  her 
arrangements  for  the  future.  The  cheerful  way  in  which 
she  seemed  to  accept  her  altered  position  quite  won 
Mrs.  Burton’s  admiration. 

“  Edith  seems  quite  looking  forward  to  commencing 
work  again,”  she  told  her  sister-in-law  elect.  “  I  was 
quite  wrong  in  fancying  that  she  would  have  accepted  a 
home  at  the  Hall.” 
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“  Oh,  indeed  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  she  is  so  indepen¬ 
dent,  I’m  sure,”  replied  the  little  lady.  “  But  don’t  tell 
me  that  my  young  lady  prefers  work  to  pleasure,  and 
looks  forward  to  drudging  at  a  school  again,”  was  her 
mental  addition.  “  Time  will  show,  but  I  don’t  believe 
in  these  sudden  changes.” 

There  was  now  their  mutual  knowledge  of  the  secret 
to  form  a  link  between  Edith  and  Mabel.  Yet,  for 
some  reason,  the  two  did  not  approach  much  closer  in 
spirit,  though  the  latter  tried  hard  to  attach  herself  to 
one  who  had  been  so  ready  to  do  a  kindness  for  Wini¬ 
fred  ;  telling  herself  over  and  over  again  that  she  ought 
to  feel  more  warmly  towards  Edith,  and  that  she  alone 
must  be  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  between 
them.  But  it  was  no  use  ;  loving  words  are  not  all- 
sufficient  to  express  love  and  though  both  were  affec¬ 
tionate  in  speech  and  manner,  it  was  but  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  real  sentiment,  and  they  knew  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Edith  Boyne  received 
many  replies  to  her  first  advertisement,  and,  after  due 
deliberation,  she  selected  one  which  seemed  to  promise 
all  she  desired.  It  was  from  a  clergyman,  a  widower 
with  a  grown-up  family,  living  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  she  would  have  the  .advantage  of  being 
in  good  society  and  other  desinable  opportunities  for 
making  her  waj''.  After  a  few  letters  backwards  and 
forwards  she  came  to  terms  with  this  correspondent, 
adroitly  managing  her  reply  to  emanate  from  the  young 
lady  herself  instead  of  the  supposed  solicitor,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  called  to  a  country  client  at  the 
moment  the  Rev.  H.  PonglieP s  letter  arrived. 

Then  she  got  a  letter  addressed  to  herself  posted  .at 
the  same  place,  cont.aining  an  offer  from  a  supposed 
school  there,  and  offering  a  few  advantages  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  one  or  two  genuine  letters  she  received  on 
the  same  subject. 

Therefore,  after  a  grave  consultation  with  her  friends, 
she  concluded  to  accept  the  evidently  best  offer  (her 
own)  from  Bath. 

By  this  time  she  had  received  the  sixty  pounds  from 
M.abel.  Generously  presenting  Amy  Maxwell  with  ten 
pounds,  she  had  fifty  for  her  own  use,  which  with  an 
additional  twenty  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Burton,  and  a  ten- 
pound  note  slipped  into  her  hand  by  bliss  Thorne, 
formed  a  nice  little  puiseto  begin  the  world  afresh  with. 
Besides  which,  both  ladies  made  many  little  offerings  in 
the  way  of  additions  to  her  toilette,  and,  altogether, 
Edith  Boyne  considered  she  might  congr.itulate  herself 
upon  having  played  her  cards  extremely  well.  Having 
satisfactorily  arranged  .about  her  future,  she  had  leisure 
to  think  of  other  things,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
rarely  of  late  her  thoughts  had  turned  towards  Edward 
blaxwcll.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  being  now  the  husband  of  another  woman.  But 
it  was  simply  because  such  love  as  hers  is  too  material 
to  exist  without  the  presence  of  the  object. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  very  pressing  in  herinvit.ation  for  Edith 
to  remain  her  guest  until  the  wedding,  and  once  more 
act  the  part  of  bridesmaid,  urging  the,  as  she  considered 
it,  additional  inducement  that  Edward  and  Winnie  would 
be  with  them.  The  change  in  her  own  prospects  made 
a  ditfcience  in  Mrs.  Burton’s  arrangements  for  the  newly- 
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wedded  pair.  She  took  no  steps  to  procure  them  a  house  ; 
they  must  remain  with  her  at  the  cottage  until  her  mar- 
ri.age,  she  said,  and  then  if  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
keep  it  on,  which  she  considered  the  best  plan,  the  fur¬ 
niture  should  be  theirs.  But  she  said  nothing  about  her 
engagement  in  her  letters  to  her  daughter. 

“  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  tell  them  when  they 
come  home,”  she  said  to  Edith,  “  and  then  there  will  be 
six  weeks  or  so  for  them  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  Why 
a  man  of  John’s  .age  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  I  can’t 
conceive.  But  perhaps  he  wants  to  get  it  over  before  he 
has  another  fit  of  the  gout,  poor  soul !  Mary  says  the 
att.acks  come  on  every  few  months.  I  hope  Winnie  will 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  my  marrying  again.  She  must 
see  how  .advantageous  it  will  be  for  us  all,  I  should  think. 
You  must  help  me  out  when  I  tell  her,  my  dear.” 

But  Edith  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  get  away 
before  the  return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  she 
therefore  received  an  imperative  summons  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  schoolmistress,  and  left  the  cottage  a  couple  of 
days  previously,  although  she  expressed  great  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  depart  without  having  seen  her  dear 
Winnie,  leaving  many  affectionate  messages  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  pay  her  kind  friends  at  least  a  short  visit  during 
her  holidays. 

“  Always  consider  ours  your  home  at  such  times,  my 
dear,”  said  Mrs.  Burton  warmly. 

“  And  write  to  me  often  and  priv.ately  .about  the  poor 
woman,”  whispered  Mabel. 

So  she  departed,  laden  with  presents  and  accompanied 
v/ith  the  best  wishes  of  her  friends,  to  commence  her 
campaign  at  Bath. 

Edward  Maxwell  and  his  blooming  little  bride  looked 
the  personification  of  happiness  when  they  entered  Mrs. 
Burton’s  pretty  room,  decked  with  flowers  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  on  the  evening  arranged  for  their  return, 
only  the  day  before  Edward  Maxwell  was  to  commence 
his  now  duties  at  the  office.  After  a  loving  greeting  from 
her  mother,  Winifred  held  out  her  arms  to  Mabel. 

“  Dear  Mabel !” 

“Winnie!  Winnie!” 

M-abel’s  arms  were  about  her  cousin’s  neck.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  love  in  her  tone,  and  yet 
there  was  a  something,  a  ring  in  her  voice  which 
Winnie  felt  without  understanding  it,  except  that  she 
knew  it  was  not  .all  joy. 

“Have  you  expended  all  your  love  upon  Winnie  ?” 
said  her  husband  with  a  smile,  extending  his  hand  to 
Mabel. 

She  had  been  schooling  herself  to  look  and  beh.ave  as 
though  she  met  him  with  the  old  sisterly  feeling ;  for 
Winnie’s  sake  she  strove  to  hide  the  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  heart  towards  him.  But  though  she 
had  been  duly  taught  at  the  finishing  establishment  that 
the  first  duty  of  every  young  lady,  who  prides  herself 
upon  her  fitness  to  enter  society,  is  to  feel  as  little  as 
possible,  and  hide  all  appearance  of  that  little  :  she  did 
not  prove  to  have  been  an  apt  pupil. 

“  I — hope - Is  the  country  looking  well she  said 

stupidly,  her  hand  lying  for  a  moment  passively  in  his. 

“  Yes,  it  was  dressed  in  its  best  to  receive  us,”  he  re¬ 
plied  quietly,  looking  somewhat  curiously  at  her  peal 
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face,  and  noting  the  change  that  had  come  over  it  since 
last  they  met — the  indescribable  subdued  look  of  one 
who  has  been  learning  some  new  lesson  in  life,  and  was 
even  yet  puzzling  over  its  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOMETHING  BETTER  THAN  ROMANCE. 

IN  the  course  of  the  evening  Edward  Maxwell  cast 
many  a  scrutinising  glance  towards  the  young  girl, 
and  grew  each  time  more  fully  convinced  that  she  was 
not  the  Mabel  of  a  fortnight  back.  Once,  when  his  little 
wife  made  some  pretty  excuse  about  showing  him  a  book 
for  nestling  up  to  his  side,  he  asked — 

“  Is  not  Mabel  well  ?  VVliat  is  the  matter  there,  little 
woman 

“Well.^  Yes,  dear-,  she  looks  the  same  as  ever, 
doesn’t  she  r” 

“  Certainly  not ;  look  at  her  now.” 

Supposing  herself  unobserved,  Mabel  had  for  the 
moment  ceased  endeavouring  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  sat  with  her  hands  loosely  clasped  upon  a  book  in 
her  lap,  gazing  out  at  the  distant  hills,  now  growing 
faint  and  shadowy  in  the  twilight,  an  expression  in  her 
face  which  told  something  of  the  change  which  had 
crept'ovcr  her. 

“  She  does  look  different,”  said  Winnie.  “  What  can 
it  be  ?  Do  you  think — perhaps  the  loss  of  Edith  r” 

Her  husband  shook  his  head  very  decidedly.  His  own 
wider  and  sadder  experience  taught  him  to  understand 
Edith  Boyne  better  than  did  anyone  at  the  cottage, and  had 
he  not  known  that  the  pure  womanly  minds  of  her  com¬ 
panions  were  their  best  safeguards  against  her  slipshod 
morality,  he  would  long  since  have  managed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  young  lady’s  stay  with  them.  But  unless 
she  herself  made  such  a  step  necessary,  he  judged  it 
wiser  to  allow  her  to  remain  for  a  time.  Better  that  they 
should  believe  too  much  in  others  than  have  their  faith 
rudely  destroyed.  He  saw,  too,  that,  though  they  were 
not  aware  of  it  themselves,  Edith’s  hold  was  upon 
their  good-nature,  not  upon  their  affections.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  knew  that  Mabel  could  not  be  suffering 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  her.  There  could 
be  nothing  in  common  between  natures  so  widely  dif¬ 
ferent. 

“  Or  love  ?”  went  on  Winnie.  “  Can  she  be  in  love, 
Edward  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.”  He  glanced  tenderly  at  the  pure 
eyes  upturned  to  his.  “  That  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.” 

“  For  shame  !  That  is  quite  too  bad  !  How  dare 
you  say  that  to  me,  sir  r”  exclaimed  Winnie  in  high 
delight. 

“  What  are  you  quarrelling  about  ?”  said  her  almost 
(tqually  happy  mother,  glad  to  make  an  excuse  for  kiss¬ 
ing  the  rosy  dimpled  cheek  of  the  little  bride. 

Mabel  slipped  away  unnoticed.  When  at  length  the 
happy  trio  missed  her,  Winnie  inquired — 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  hlabel,  mamma  r” 

“  I  don’t  know  really,  my  dear,  unless  it  is  that  the 
child  feels  moped.  I  have  noticed  that  she  has  not  looked 


quite  herself  lately.  I  dare  say  she  misses  you  and  Edith; 
it  is  quite  natural  that  she  should.  But  she  will  soon 
recover  her  spirits  now  you  have  returned.  All  these 
changes  do  rather  upset  one  for  a  while.”  And  then, 
in  a  cheerful,  matter-of-fact  way,  she  went  on  to  tell  them 
of  the  approaching  change  in  her  own  life. 

A  shade  of  depression — it  looked  almost  like  shame — 
came  over  Winifred’s  face  at  the  intelligence.  What 
grown-up  daughter  receives  such  a  communication  with 
unalloyed  pleasure  ?  But  after  the  first  momentary  shock 
at  the  idea  of  old  Mr.  Thorne  taking  the  place  of  the 
father  whose  memory  she  so  fondly  cherished,  Winifred 
tried  to  feel  and  speak  kindly  about  it. 

“  If  it  is  for  your  happiness — I  know  that  I  ought — 
I  will  try  to -  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  for  your  happi¬ 

ness,  dear  mother  ?” 

Mrs.  Burton  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  “  quite  sure,”  and  patted  her  daughter’s  cheek 
as  she  replied — 

“It  is  only  you  romantic  young  lovers  who  make  so 
very  sure  about  things,  child.  But  I  don’t  at  all  see  why 
John  and  I  should  not  jog  along  comfortable  enough 
together,  when  I  get  him  out  of  some  of  his  old- 
fashioned,  niggling  ways. 

“  You  see,”  she  continued  comfortably,  and  now 
appealing  to  Edward  Maxwell  as  a  trifle  the  wiser  of 
her  two  listeners,  “  I  shall  have  made  quite  as  good  a 
bargain  as  I  can  expect  to  make  at  my  age.  In  the 
first  place  there’s  the  home,”  she  said,  beginning  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  upon  her  fingers. 

“  But  you  could  come  to  us.  Mother,  you  are  not 
going  to  marry  that  man  because  you  feel  lonely  !  Dear 
mother.” 

“Nonsense,  Winnie  1  I  am  going  to  marry  John 
Thorne  for  much  better  reasons  than  you  two  had  for 
setting  up  as  married  folk.  Why  it’s  a  match  I  could 
hardly  have  hoped  for.  And  as  to  the  man  himself — 
well,  I  don’t  see  that  he’s  so  very  objectionable,  though 
there  are  drawbacks,  to  be  sure.” 

The  “drawbacks”  caused  her  daughter’s  face  to 
droop  between  her  hands.  Her  mother  went  on — “  I 
don’t  say  that  if  I  were  under  thirty  John  Thorne  would 
be  the  husband  for  me.  Indeed,  if  I  were  in  my  forties, 
and  had  another  five  hundred  a  year.  I’m  not  so  sure. 
But  when  one  is  getting  on  in  life  one  can’t  expect 
perfection  on  the  other  side,  you  know,  Edward.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  he  answered  with  a  grave  smile. 
“  But  I  should  like  you  to  think  that  we  hoped  our 
home  would  be  yours,  and  shall  miss  you  very  much, 
mother.” 

Mrs.  Burton’s  kind  heart  was  touched,  and  tears  rose 
to  her  eyes  as  she  replied  earnestly — “  I  do  think  it, 
Edward,  and  fully  appreciate  your  love.  But,  bless  the 
children !”  she  added  more  cheerfully,  “  you  don’t 
suppose  that  I’m  going  to  be  dragged  to  the  altar 
against  my  will  ?  Do  you  think  it  isn’t  something  to 
be  proud  of  to  become  mistress  of  Thorne  Hall  ?  When 
you  come  to  see  me  there,  I’m  sure  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  is  something  better  than  romance  in  the 
world.” 

“  At  any  rate  we  must  allow  you  to  be  the  best 
judge  in  your  own  case,”  said  her  son-in-law. 
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“To  be  sure  I  am,  Edward.  And  for  pity’s  sake 
don’t  look  at  me  in  that  doleful  way,  Winnie.” 

Winifred  obediently  tried  to  smile  the  dolefulness 
out  of  her  face,  and  quite  contented  her  mother.  But 
it  took  a  great  deal  longer  to  get  the  dolefulness  out 
of  her  heart.  Winifred  Burton  lived  her  life  in  earnest, 
and  her  sensitive  feminine  feelings  had  received  a  shock 
at  the  idea  of  this  marriage  which  was  not  easily  to 
be  overcome. 

Her  husband  said  very  little  to  her  about  the  con¬ 
templated  marriage,  and  that  little  was  not  against  it. 
He  understood  Mrs.  Burton’s  character  better  than  did 
her  daughter,  and  saw  that  the  very  fact  of  her  requiring 
so  little  in  the  way  of  romance,  as  she  termed  it,  would 
increase  her  chance  of  happiness.  Nevertheless,  he  fully 
appreciated  his  young  wife’s  sentiments  upon  the  point, 
as  being  part  of  her  own  character — his  refined,  femi¬ 
nine  Winnie,  to  whom  marriage  was  such  a  holy  thing. 

It  was  arranged  that  her  children  should  remain 
with  her  at  the  cottage  until  Mrs.  Burton’s  marriage. 
Afterwards,  they  must  go  nearer  town,  and  live  in  a 
lower-rented  house,  decided  Edward  Maxwell.  His 
Winnie  and  he  must  for  the  present  be  content  to  live 
in  a  house  at  fifty  instead  of  eighty  pounds  a  year. 

“  But  it  shall  not  cost  you  more  than  the  fifty, 
Edward  ;  and  it  will  be  so  much  better  for  Winnie’s 
health  to  live  this  distance  from  town.” 

“  I  should  be  home  an  hour  earlier  if  we  lived  only 
five  or  six  miles  out  of  town.” 

At  which  Winnie  became  very  positive  that  nothing 
would  so  much  conduce  to  her  health  as  that  additional 
hour  of  her  husband’s  society.  Whereupon  they  both 
made  themselves,  as  Mrs.  Burton  affirmed,  ridiculous 
again. 

“Well,  really  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  are  not  going 
on  long  in  that  way.  It  is  quite  time  you  began  to 
behave  yourselves  like  other  people,  I  think.” 

In  reply  she  was  gravely  assured  by  Edward  Max¬ 
well  that  doubtless,  in  time,  he  and  Winnie  would  get 
to  care  nothing  about  each  other,  and  behave  like  ortho¬ 
dox  respectable  people.  Which  only  elicited  a  happy 
little  laugh  from  Winnie,  and  the  declaration  that  she 
was  quite  ready  to  do  her  part  when  he  was.  But 
mamma  couldn’t  expect  them  to  care  about  being  respect¬ 
able  before  her. 

“  I  must  say  you  make  no  stranger  of  me,  my  dears,” 
she  rejoined,  smiling.  “  It’s  all  very  well  for  ponies  to 
rub  their  heads  together  in  that  fashion,  but  really  a 
young  matron  who  sets  up  for  being  neat  !  I  should 
advise  your  adopting  the  new  fluffy  way  of  dressing 
your  hair  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  continue,  child. 
There  is  a  ring  at  the  gate  now,  and  a  pretty  picture 
you  will  present  to  a  visitor’s  eyes,  half  your  face  covered 
with  red  spots,  and  one  side  of  your  head  in  that  tumbled 
condition.” 

At  which  her  daughter  hastily  made  her  escape,  and 
presently  appeared  before  Miss  Thorne  demure  and 
neat,  as  became  respectability.  Miss  Thorne  cordially 
approved  both  Winifred  and  her  husband. 

“  No  nonsense  about  them,  my  dear,”  was  her  little 
aside  to  Mrs.  Burton.  “  That’s  a  marriage  which  bids 
fair  to  be  a  happy  one,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  such 


matters,  and  I  do  pride  myself  upon  being  that.  Old 
maids  do  gain  something  by  being  lookers  on  at  other 
people’s  love-makings  ;  they  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  Brummagem  and  the  real  thing.  But  what  has  come 
to  my  pet  ?”  added  the  little  lady  for  general  hearing. 

“  Is  not  Mabel  well 

None  could  say,  although  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
something  was  amiss.  Whether  the  cause  was  physical 
or  mental  was  not  easy  to  be  discerned  in  one  of  Mabel’s 
temperament,  where  both  suffered  together.  But  by 
Edward  Maxwell’s  advice  she  was  not  troubled  with 
questions.  After  a  few  days’  unobtrusive  observation 
he  desired  his  wife  not  to  appear  to  notice  any  difference 
— and  Mabel  was  left,  as  she  evidently  wished  to  be 
left,  untroubled  with  sympathy. 

The  two  months  allotted  to  Mr.  Thorne’s  courtship 
sped  quickly  away  at  the  cottage.  A  house  of  the 
desired  size  and  rent  had  been  found  for  the  Maxwells 
in  a  pretty  village  which  still  preserved  some  country 
characteristics,  though  not  more  thhn  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  But  notwithstanding  the  example 
of  propriety  set  them  by  Mrs.  Burton’s  style  of  love- 
making,  the  younger  couple  showed  no  signs  of  becoming 
more  respectable. 

Meanwhile  the  change  in  Mabel  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  permanent.  Like  Winifred,  she  seemed  now  to 
be  living  her  life  in  earnest — like  so  for  as  the  earnestness 
went — her  life  would  never  be  of  the  same  uniform, 
unvaried  character  as  her  cousin’s.  Sweet,  pure,  and 
loving  as  she  was,  Winifred  lacked  some  of  the  stronger 
elements  in  Mabel’s  character.  Inheriting  v/ith  her  larger 
nature  larger  needs — a  greater  capacity  for  joy  and 
sorrow — Mabel  would  have  more  to  battle  against,  both 
in  herself  and  the  world.  Even  her  new  energy  and 
purpose  had  their  alloy. 

She  was  growing,  as  her  aunt  termed  it,  uncomfort¬ 
able  to  be  with,  uncertain  in  her  words,  and  apt  to  lose 
her  temper  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  fact,  Edith 
Boyne’s  disclosure  had  not  improved  her  moral  health  ; 
though  her  faith  in  others  had  been  a  little  too  absolute 
and  indiscriminating,  it  was  better  than  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  which  she  now  seemed  likely  to  run  into.  For¬ 
tunately  her  foith  in  Winifred  still  remained  unshaken, 
and  it  might  be  the  raft  upon  which  she  would  escape 
total  shipwreck. 

It  was  probably  her  absorption  in  her  own  affairs 
which  prevented  Mrs.  Burton  feeling  much  anxiety  about 
Mabel’s  new  eccentricity,  as  she  termed  it.  Mabel  had 
always  been  rather  eccentric  in  her  aunt’s  eyes — either 
dreaming  away  her  time,  or  startling  her  with  some 
divertissement  of  fun  and  frolic.  In  fact,  she  would 
ever  remain  an  enigma  to  people  like  her  aunt.  To  the 
admirers  of  consistency  and  propriety  she  would  be 
simply  bewildering.  Slow  and  solid  minds  would  per¬ 
ceive  no  sufficient  data  for  her  varying  moods,  and  could 
only  fall  back  upon  the  orthodox  plan  of  condemning 
what  is  not  understood. 

More  good-natured  than  many,  Mrs.  Burton  regarded 
eccentricity  as  weakness  rather  than  wickedness.  Mabel 
seemed  now  to  have  no  other  object  in  life  but  hard 
work,  grudging  herself  necessary  exercise,  and  spending 
her  time  in  working  and  studying,  as  though  she  were 
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preparing  for  some  difficult  examination.  Her  former 
girlish  freedom  with  Edward  Maxwell  had  quite  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  a  womanly  reserve  taken  its  place.  It 
was  only  when  alone  with  Winifred  that  she  was  at  all 
like  her  former  self,  and  even  then  her  tenderness  had 
a  sort  of  pitying  tone  which  not  a  little  surprised  her 
cousin. 

“  What  in  the  world  made  Mabel  look  at  her  in  that 
dolorous  way  ?”  wondered  Winnie.  “  Wasn’t  she  the 
happiest  little  woman  in  all  the  world,  and  couldn’t 
people  see  that  she  was  ?” 

One  thing  they  all  exclaimed  about,  as  Mrs.  Burton’s 
wedding-day  drew  near — Mabel’s  suddenly-acquired 
saving  notions  and  mean  ideas  about  dress.  It  was  only 
at  her  aunt’s  somewhat  angry  remonstrance  that  she 
consented  to  appear  in  proper  bridesmaid’s  costume,  and 
that  she  insisted  upon  being  of  the  very  plainest.  More¬ 
over,  she  not  a  little  astonished  her  aunt  by  asking  in  a 
confused,  awkward  way  for  the  loan  of  the  money  to 
pay  her  bill,  and  begging  her  to  accept  a  pearl  set — her 
one  treasure — as  a  wedding  gift. 

“  My  dear,  I  would  rather  not — I  really  don’t  like  to 
take  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Burton,  in  a  vexed  tone,  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  Mabel  so  ready  to  give  away  almost 
tbe  only  memento  left  her  by  her  mother.  “  If  you 
will  make  a  present,  let  it  be  something  bought,  but  not 
expensive,  like  your  gifts  to  Winifred.  You  know  I  shall 
be  in  a  very  different  position  to  hers,  and  shall  need 
nothing.” 

But  Mabel  murmured  something  about  it  not  being 
in  her  power  to  purchase,  and  so  earnestly  pressed  her 
aunt  to  accept  wbat  she  could  offer,  looking  so  distressed 
at  refusal,  that  at  length  Mrs.  Burton  consented. 

“  Although  I  was  surprised  and  annoyed  to  see  such 
a  change  in  the  child,”  she  afterwards  told  her  daughter  ; 
“  she  seemed  more  ready  to  give  up  her  mother’s  last 
gift  than  spend  a  pound  or  two !  Of  course  I  do  not 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  gift ;  I  have  but  taken  it  to 
keep  it  for  her  until  she  is  able  to  value  it.  She  might 
be  offering  it  to  some  one  else  if  I  did  not.” 

Poor  Mabel !  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  her 
difficulties.  If  Mrs.  Burton  could  have  seen  her  crying, 
and  murmuring  tender  speeches  over  the  pearls,  she 
would  have  been  more  bewildered  still. 

“  It  is  some  crotchet  she  has  got  into  her  head,”  said 
Edward  Maxwell,  when  Mrs.  Burton  told  him  the  story 
about  the  pearls.  “  Mabel  is  very  likely  to  run  into 
some  extremes  before  the  balance  gets  fairly  adjusted. 
Mean  she  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  and  we  must  try 
not  to  judge  her  before  we  know  more.” 

Which  quite  satisfied  Mrs.  Burton,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  think  the  best  of  people. 

“  Of  course  it  is  some  crotchet,  as  you  say,  Edward. 
The  child  cannot  have  changed  her  nature  so  entirely 
as  to  have  become  suddenly  mean.” 

In  the  meantime  the  middle-aged  lovers  went  evenly 
on  with  their  wooing ;  indeed,  if  Mr.  Thorne  was 
occasionally  inclined  to  make  a  few  elephantine  gambols 
expressive  of  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  was  soon 
called  to  order  by  his  bride  elect. 

“  Now  for  goodness’  sake  never  attempt  to  do  that 
again,  John  !  Think  how  absurd  it  must  look,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  danger  !”  she  exclaimed,  when  her  elderly 
lover  gallantly  endeavoured  to  imitate  Edward  Maxwell 
in  lifting  his  charmer  from  a  boat,  in  which  they  had 
been  enjoying  an  hour  or  two  on  the  river.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  not  such  an  easy  feat  to  lift  the  substantial 
Mrs.  Burton  from  a  boat  as  it  was  to  catch  up  the  light 
and  slender  figure  of  her  daughter.  “  My  dear  John, 
we  are  both  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing,”  she  added 
good-humouredly. 

But  not  having  been  in  the  position  of  an  engaged 
man  before,  Mr.  Thorne  would  have  now  preferred 
going  through  the  sentiment  befitting  the  occasion.  It 
was,  therefore,  rather  hard  to  be  asked  whether  he  felt  a 
twinge  of  the  gout  when  he  twisted  his  features  into 
what  he  flattered  himself  was  a  loverlike  expression*. 
Then  when  he  talked  about  their  honeymoon  at  the 
Lakes,  dilating  upon  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  roam 
with  his  Sarah  amid  the  beautiful  scenery,  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  trying  to  have  it  suggested  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  do  it  without  a  chair. 

Yet  he  had  the  sense  to  know  that  he  had  chosen 
rightly — that  this  comely  matron  was  better  suited  to 
him  than  would  have  been  Edith  Boyne.  Certainly  not 
every  younger  woman  would  have  placed  the  same  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  future  lord  as  did  Mrs.  Burton,  though 
the  reason  she  gave  was  not  the  very  highest  conceiv¬ 
able  one.  Her  income  was  not  settled  upon  herself,  as 
her  son-in-law  wished  it  to  be  before  her  marriage. 

“  No,”  she  said,  very  decidedly  -,  “  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  in  my  case  as  there  was  in  Winnie’s,  you 
know.  You  have  no  independent  means,  and,  as  you 
suggested,  it  was  only  right  to  secure  hers  to  herself. 
But  John  has  his  thousands  a  year,  and  I  will  not  have 
my  few  hundreds  tied  down  to  me  as  though  he  were 
a  poor  man.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  a  man  with  thousands  a 
year  might  yet,  in  one  sense,  be  a  poor  man. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Mabel’s  home  was  to  be 
with  her  aunt  at  Thorne  Hall ;  the  latter  lady  did  not 
at  the  time  perceive  the  significance  of  John  Thorne’s 
having  first  ascertained  that  her  niece  had  an  indepen¬ 
dent  income.  Mrs.  Burton  also  bethought  herself  that 
it  might  be  good  for  Mabel,  who  looked  a  little  out  of 
health,  to  accompany  them  upon  the  wedding  tour. 

“  The  child  will  cheer  us  if  we  feel  dull,  you  know, 
John.  It  is  always  pleasanter  to  have  young  people 
about  one.” 

This  was  a  point  about  which  Mrs.  Burton  showed 
she  could  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  her  lover  was 
obliged  to  give  way  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
Winnie  expected  that  Mabel  would  prefer  staying  with 
herself  and  husband.  But,  to  her  surprise,  her  cousin 
seemed  rather  desirous  than  otherwise  of  accompanying 
her  aunt. 

“  I  can  take  my  sketch-book  and  get  on,  you  know.” 

“  Get  on,  dear  ?” 

“  Yes.”  But  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  enter  upon 
any  explanation,  and  Winnie  acted  according  to  her 
husband’s  advice,  and  asked  no  questions. 

Like  that  of  the  younger  couple,  the  wedding  was  to 
be  a  very  quiet  one.  Even  Mr.  Thorne  desired  it  should 
be  so,  though  for  a  very  different  reason  to  that  which 
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actuated  the  others.  After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thorne  took  their  departure  for  the  Lakes,  accompanied 
by  Mabel,  and  it  had  been  arranged  for  Winnie  and  her 
husband  to  leave  the  cottage  shortly  after,  to  commence 
independent  housekeeping  in  their  new  home. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Most  awkward  !  One  cannot  exactly  ignore  them 
when  only  a  low  fence  separates  the  two  gardens, 
and  yet  it  is  so  necessary  to  be  careful  with  new  people.  I 
cannot  take  them  up  without  knowing  more.  If  Susan 
liad  had  a  grain  of  sense  she  would  have  made  a  little 
better  use  of  her  eyes  when  I  sent  her  to  borrow  thq 
steps.  I  particularly  bade  her  notice  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  she  can’t  even  remember  whether  there  were 
any  hall  chairs.  What  was  it  she  said  their  servant  told 
her,  Priscilla  ?” 

“  That  Mr.  Maxwell  goes  to  office  every  day.” 

“  And  that  says  nothing  ;  a  clerk  with  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  would  do  the  same.” 

“  Pat  he  must  be  something  better  than  that,  Maria. 

The  furniture,  you  know - ” 

“  A  great  deal  of  it  second-hand.” 

‘  ‘  Still  I  really  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm 
in  calling.” 

“You  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in 
calling  upon  Lady  South,  as  she  termed  herself;  but  a 
great  deal  of  harm  came  of  it,  Priscilla.” 

The  latter  lady  coughed  gently  behind  her  mittened 
fingers.  Lady  South  was  the  bete-mir  of  her  gentle, 
uneventful  existence.  In  the  exuberance  of  her  youth, 
some  thirty  years  before.  Miss  Priscilla  had  been 
guilty  of  committing  an  indiscretion  ;  and  although  her 
exceeding  propriety  ever  afterwards  might,  and  per¬ 
haps  ought  to,  have  atoned  for  it,  she  was  still  almost 
daily  paying  the  penalty.  The  indiscretion  consisted  in 
inducing  her  younger  sister  to  accompany  her  in  making 
a  call  upon  Lady  South,  who  had  taken  a  furnished 
house  in  the  village  for  a  short  term,  and  having  after¬ 
wards  herself — Miss  Priscilla  Price,  daughter  of  a  dean 
— been  seen  upon  two  occasions,  once  walking  and 
once  driving  with  that  person.  It  had  soon  transpired 
that  “  person”  was  the  only  word  which  respectability 
could  use  in  referring  to  the  so-called  Lady  South  ;  and 
dire  had  been  Miss  Priscilla’s  sufferings  in  consequence. 
That  she  had  walked  and  talked  with  a  “  person,” 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  village,  was  punishment 
enough  for  one  of  her  delicate,  sensitive  organisation. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Before  that  unfortunate 
slip  in  her  behaviour.  Miss  Priscilla  had  been  known 
occasionally  to  rebel  against  her  younger  sister’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  rule.  Not  having  herself  swerved  from  the  right 
path  farther  than  she  was  led  by  her  elder,  and  having 
from  the  first  expressed  her  doubts  about  the  new¬ 
comer,  Miss  Maria  Price  considered  that  her  superiority 
of  judgment  and  fitness  to  guide  her  erring  sister  was 
proved.  From  that  time  her  sway  over  Miss  Priscilla 
was  complete  and  unresisted  ;  the  latter  was  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  an  opinion  of  her  own  about  anything. 


from  the  most  important  event  of  her  life  to  the  choosing 
a  cap  ribbon.  When  Maria  had  decided  that  the  one 
bit  of  romance  in  the  other’s  life  was  a  weakness  and  a 
mistake,  and  summarily  dismissed  the  would-be  lover, 
Priscilla  had,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  wept  and  mur¬ 
mured  a  little  at  her  fate,  but  not  at  her  sister’s  judgment ; 
that  had  been  proved  infallible,  and  as  no  other  suitor 
presented  himself,  she  drifted  into  old-maidism.  She  was 
always  a  slave  to  her  stronger-minded  sister,  who  in 
course  of  years  married  and  became  a  rich  widow. 

There  were  people  who  preferred  Miss  Priscilla,  the 
humble  and  meek,  to  her  more  unerring  sister;  but  that 
must  have  been  in  consequence  of  some  moral  weakness 
in  themselves,  for  IMrs.  Pym  could  refer  to  her  long 
sojourn  in  the  village,  and  challenge  them  to  point  out 
a  single  dereliction  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  It  was 
no  use  for  people  to  try  to  excuse  their  own  prejudice 
by  asserting  that  everybody  who  came  under  Mrs. 
Pym’s  surveillance  quickly  became  crestfallen  and  de¬ 
pressed;  that  her  servants,  with  one  or  two  terrible  ex¬ 
ceptions,  succumbed  to  her  rule,  and  that  shortly  after 
their  marriage  her  husband’s  health  and  spirits  had 
given  way.  There  remained  the  fact  triumphant,  that 
neither  servants  nor  husband  had  ever  brought  the 
slightest  charge  against  IMrs.  Pym.  Indeed,  her  husband 
had  been  heard  to  say,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his 
“  dear  Maria  was  too  good  for  him,”  and  the  doleful 
sigh  that  accompanied  the  remark  was  doubtless  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  perception  of  his  own  inferiority. 

That  he  was  weak  and  liable  to  err,  his  wife  had 
triumphantly  proved.  Mr.  Christopher  Pym  was  a 
bachelor  getting  somewhat  into  years,  when  Miss  Maria 
Price  destroyed  the  illusion  that  he  had  been  happy  be¬ 
fore  he  met  with  her,  and  consented  to  take  charge  of 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  a  young  man,  study¬ 
ing  for  a  profession,  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  secede  from  the  army  of 
workers.  A  cheerful,  dapper  little  man,  residing  in  the 
village  for  a  few  weeks  between  the  opera  season  and 
his  autumn  trip,  was  Mr.  Christopher  Pym  when  he 
first  came  under  the  notice  of  Miss  Price.  She  at 
once  decided  that  he  was  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and 
after  proving  to  him  that  his  affections  were  fixed,  not 
upon  her  sister  but  herself,  and  a  decorous  courtship  of 
precisely  a  year’s  duration,  they  were  made  one. 

A  few  months  after  their  marriage,  the  proof  alluded 
to  of  Mr.  Christopher  Pym’s  fallibility  had  been  given, 
and  he,  like  Miss  Priscilla,  had  succumbed.  He  had, 
in  his  bachelor  days,  been  rather  addicted  to  visiting  the 
theatres — in  fact,  altogether  enjoying  life  in  a  quiet, 
comfortable  sort  of  fashion.  Therefore,  perhaps,  there 
appeared  rather  a  sameness  in  his  new  life.  At  any  rate, 
he  once  or  twice,  as  time  went  on,  ventured  to  suggest 
a  little  dissipation  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  to  a  theatre  to 
his  dear  Maria.  Mrs.  Pym  did  not  approve  of  such 
frivolous  amusements,  and  expressed  her  opinion  so 
very  decidedly,  that  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  his 
subsequent  conduct. 

He  went  up  to  town  unaccompanied  by  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  (it  never  transpired  whether  the  alleged  excuse 
of  going  to  take  leave  of  a  friend  quitting  England  was 
tru3  or  not),  and  visited  a  theatre,  adding  insult  to  injury 
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by  sending  her  a  hurriedly-written  note  stating  that  he 
was  unavoidably  detained  until  the  following  day. 

As  if  “  unavoidably  detained  ”  would  satisfy  Maria 
Pym !  Every  misdeed  of  that  eventful  night  was,  in 
course  of  time,  known  to  his  wife.  How  he  went  from 
the  shop  where  he  bought  a  pair  of  light  lavender 
gloves  to  the  theatre  ;  from  the  theatre  to  some  supper- 
rooms  ;  from  the  supper-rooms  to  the  hotel,  where,  to 
quote  his  wife,  he  arrived  in  a  degraded  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation — everything  was  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Pym 
was  confounded  at  the  aspect  of  his  misdeeds  in  the 
light  which  his  Maria  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  He 
was  untruthful,  he  was  deceitful,  dissipated — in  fine, 
altogether  morally  depraved.  He  made  a  few  feeble 
attempts  at  rebellion,  but  soon  subsided  into  submissive¬ 
ness  again.  He  wandered  about  the  village  proclaiming 
his  Maria’s  perfections  for  a  few  months,  then  took  to 
his  room,  his  bed,  and  at  length  faded  out  of  remem¬ 
brance  altogether,  after  being  mourned  with  due  pro¬ 
priety  by  his  widow.  In  fact,  nothing  could  have  been 
handsomer  than  Mrs.  Pym’s  behaviour  under  bereave¬ 
ment,  said  the  undertaker  and  the  draper. 

Occasionally  a  new  comer  to  the  village  had  been 
hardy  enough  to  dispute  Mrs.  Pym’s  sovereignty,  but  as 
surely  as  they  did  so  some  long-buried  peccadillo  of  their 
own  was  brought  to  light,  and  the  widow  was  once 
more  triumphant. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  discussing  the  advent  of  some 
new  neighbours.  The  cottage  adjoining  their  own  had 
been  taken  by  a  Mr.  Maxwell,  who,  rumour  said,  was 
newly  married  to  the  young  wife  he  brought  home,  and 
Mrs. Pym  and  her  sister  were  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  standing  the  new-comers  were  likely  to  take  in  the 
village.  Miss  Priscilla  having  rashly  suggested  calling,  had 
brought  upon  herself  the  rebuke  about  her  past  error. 

“  'fhe  landlord  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had  taken 
five  pounds  off  the  rent,  too.  Now  a  person  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  fifty-five  pounds  a  year  rent  can  hardly 
set  up  for  being  a  gentleman,  I  think.” 

“  Mr.  Dacre  pays  only  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his 
lodgings,  you  know,  Maria.” 

“  Curates  are  privileged,  Priscilla.”  Whether  Mrs. 
Pym  meant  that  curates  were  privileged  to  be  poor,  or 
privileged  not  to  be  gentlemen,  she  did  not  explain. 
“  As  to  Mrs.  Maxwell - ” 

“  I  thought  she  looked  very  sweet  at  church.” 

“  And  so  you  thought  did  Lady  South.” 

Miss  Priscilla  blushed  and  became  silent.  She  was 
quite  thankful  that  her  sister’s  attention  was  at  that 
moment  diverted  by  a  ring  at  the  bell  announcing  a 
visitor.  In  a  few  seconds  was  ushered  into  the  room 
Mrs.  Brande,  a  gentle-looking  middle-aged  matron,  wife 
to  a  solicitor  with  a  London  practice,  and  Mrs.  Pym’s 
rival  in  the  village,  if  she  could  be  said  to  have  a  rival. 
They  certainly  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  to  gain 
influence.  If  Mrs.  Brande  did  not  rule  by  love,  it  was 
a  quite  successful  enough  imitation  of  it  to  deceive  her 
worshippers.  Her  sweet  humility,  soft,  caressing,  con¬ 
fidential  manners,  earnest,  appealing  eyes,  and  pretty,  sad 
little  way  of  deploring  the  love  of  self  and  want  of 
charity  so  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  so  forth,  to  whom¬ 
soever  she  might  be  talking,  implying  that  her  listener 


was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions,  were  all  very  charming 
and  winning.  Her  voice  never  raised  in  anger,  tender, 
loving  speeches  ever  on  her  lips,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  her  home  was  another  Eden,  and  her 
husband  the  happiest  of  mortal  men.  But  Mr.  Brande 
was  said  not  to  appreciate  his  wife’s  excellences,  although 
the  meek  way  in  which  she  bore  her  burden  was  a 
pattern  to  all  unappreciated  wives.  She  only  deplored 
her  own  too  sensitive,  refined  organisation,  which  caused 
her  to  feel  things  so  deeply. 

After  the  first  few  words  of  agreeable  nothings.  Miss 
Priscilla  broached  the  subject  of  her  own  and  her  sister’s 
conversation  before  Mrs.  Brande’s  entrance. 

“  Your  new  neighbours — the  very  thing  I  came  to  talk 
to  you  about,  my  dears.  We  have  just  received  some' 
information  respecting  them,  and  I  called  purposely  to 
tell  you.  Mr.  Brande  had  a  letter  from  a  client  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Thorne,  of  Thorne  Hall,  who  married  this  Mrs. 
Maxwell’s  mother,  and  is  a  man  of  large  property, 
begging  us  to  show  them  all  the  civilities  in  our  power. 
Therefore  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  call,  I  am  sure. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Brande  bade  me  do  so.” 

The  pretty,  meek  air  with  which  Mrs.  Brande  was  in 
the  h.abit  of  alluding  to  Mr.  Brande’s  bidding  her  to  do 
things  seemed  especially  graceful  when  her  hearers  re¬ 
membered  his  somewhat  rough  tones  in  speaking  of  her. 

Mrs.  Pym  admitted  that  she  felt  relieved  by  the  in¬ 
formation,  the  respectability  of  their  next-door  neigh¬ 
bours  being  of  very  serious  consequence  to  ladies  in  her 
own  and  Priscilla’s  position.  Still,  it  was  not  ple.asant 
to  owe  even  this  much  to  Mrs.  Brande,  and  she  added, 
rather  crossly,  that,  Mr.  Thorne  notwithstanding,  she 
should  be  guarded  in  the  outset. 

Here  she  was  summoned  from  the  room  to  give  an 
order  to  a  gardener,  who,  being  a  supernumerary'  engaged 
by  the  day,  was  not  allowed  to  waste  his  time. 

“  Poor  Mrs.  Pym  ”  (it  was  a  habit  of  Mrs.  Brande’s 
to  call  people  poor).  “  Such  a  pity  she  is  not  more — 
I  really  think — I  am  sure  she  means  well ;  but  my  heart 
quite  aches  for  you,  I  assure  you  it  does,  my  dear 
Priscilla.  To  see  you  not  permitted  to  have  a  voice - ” 

“  Maria  has  such  a  large  intellect,  and  is  so  much 
more  executive  than  I,”  said  Miss  Priscilla,  who  had 
learned  to  take  her  sister  at  her  own  valuation. 

“/  can  see,  my  dear.  We  all  have  our  cross  to  bear, 
have  we  not  ?  And  I  am  sure  you  bear  yours  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  meekness.  Ah,  well !  in  the  other 

world  you  will  doubtless  reap - ” 

Mulberries,  he  pretends  to  tell  me,  have  been  half 
eaten  by  the  birds,  Priscilla  !”  said  Mrs.  Pym,  re-entering 
the  room  somewhat  flushed  and  angry.  “  That  comes 
of  your  forgetting  to  tell  Susan  to  be  present  at  the 
gathering.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Brande  ;  but  really 
these  jobbing  gardeners  !” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  ;  I  know  how  it  is.  Very 
sad,  is  it  not  ?  to  be  obliged  to  look  so  closely  after  people 
to  get  even  the  commonest  justice  done  one.  The  love 
of  self  seems  so  prevalent  in  the  world.” 

“  Indeed  it  does  ;  but  I  don’t  think  Jones  will  give  me 
any  farther  trouble.” 

The  fact  being  that  Mrs.  Pym  had  just  made  one  of 
her  successful  discoveries,  which  would  keep  Jones  her 
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obedient  slave  for  the  future,  if  he  wanted  to  prevent  his 
wife  and  children  starving. 

“  Go  and  tell  Susan  to  count  the  sticks  she  gives  him 
for  the  chrysanthemums,  will  you,  Priscilla  ?” 

“Poor  Priscilla !”  softly  ejaculated  Mrs. Brande,  watch¬ 
ing  the  little  lady  cross  the  lawn  on  her  errand,  “  so  kind 

and  good,  and  yet - What  a  stay  and  comfort  you  arc 

to  her,  my  dear !  I  often  wonder  what  she  would  do 
without  you.  It  is  so  necessary  for  some  persons  to  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others.  And  what  a  wise 
ordination !  How  beautiful  to  see  the  strong  sustaining 
the  weak !  Everything  is  so  wisely  ordered  !” 

Mrs.  Pym  assented — in  flict,  no  one  could  well  do 
otherwise  than  assent  to  Mrs.  Brando’s  self-evident  propo¬ 
sitions.  Then  Mrs.  Pym  renewed  the  conversation  about 
the  new  neighbours,  and  the  two  ladies  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  should,  for  the  present,  be  taken  up,  and  after¬ 
wards  treated  as  she  might  be  found  deserving.  Where¬ 
upon  Mrs.  Brande  took  her  departure,  with  many  pretty 
parting  speeches. 


“  Your  room  has  such  a  refreshing  home  look,  with 
its  birds  and  flowers,  dear  Mrs.  Pym.  It  is  always  so 
tastefully  arranged  too,  so  refined  looking.  /  always  call 
it  the  very  pcrlection  of  rooms.  Good  morning.  Pray 
do  not  come  out.”  Then  in  the  garden-path  to  the 
youngest  lady — “  Priscilla  dear,  what  a  very  pretty  dress 
you  are  wearing !  You  always  choose  such  nice  things. 
/  always  say  a  lady’s  dress  is  the  index  of  her  mind. 
Good  morning.” 

“  What  a  charming  woman,  is  she  not,  Maria  ?”  said 
Miss  Priscilla,  re-entering  the  room  where  sat  her  sister. 

“  Yes,  her  manners  are  nice  enough,”  curtly  said 
Mrs.  Pym,  for  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she  fell  rather 
short  of  Mrs.  Brande  in  that  respect. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  taken 
up  by  Haylton.  Mrs.  Pym,  her  sister,  and  Mrs.  Brande 
having  been  seen  to  enter  Laurel  Cottage,  the  rest  of  the 
village  Aite  followed  their  lead,  and  the  new-comers  were 
in  society. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 


Oh  yes,  we  started  together. 

My  brave  young  love  and  I, 

Began  with  a  brilliant  morning 
Under  a  summer  sky. 

And  for  long  we  kept  together. 

His  dear  voice  helped  me  along  ; 

He  chanted  of  deeds  so  noble. 

Of  work,  and  he  was  so  strong. 

Work !  nothing  seemed  to  tire  him  ; 

He  worked  thro’  night  to  morn. 

And  I  worked  with  him  gaily 
Until  our  child  was  born. 

Then  he  went  far  before  me ; 

I  low  could  I  keep  pace  then  ? 

Say  what  ye  will,  ye  women. 

We  cannot  battle  like  men. 

Painfully  toiling  after. 

Burdened  with  children  three, 

“  Come,  love,”  his  dear  voice  murmured, 
“  Be  brave  and  walk  with  me. 


“  Onward,  there  lies  our  glory  ; 

Onward,  there  waits  our  fame  ; 
Canst  thou  not  leave  thy  children 
E’en  for  a  husband’s  name  ?” 

Alas  !  I  left  but  a  moment. 

Striving  his  steps  to  trace. 

When  my  youngest  and  my  dearest 
Faded  before  my  fiice. 

Away  from  the  arms  of  the  mother 
How  can  the  children  thrive  ? 
Again  he  called,  and  I  followed- - 
We  have  but  one  child  alive. 

Her  in  my  arms  I  gather. 

Hurrying  on  thro’  the  gloom  ; 

Alas  !  he  is  far  beyond  me, 

His  glory  will  be  our  tomb. 

Alone,  yes  for  ever  he  wanders  ; 

Alone,  here  always  are  we  ; 

For  one  child  I  have  lost  my  hualirnd. 
Once  I  had  children  three. 


Say,  can  it  be  that  glory 
Is  worth  his  children’s  life  ? 

That  his  name  in  the  ages’  story 

Will  repay  for  the  heart  of  his  wife  ? 
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I,IY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ALACK  AND  WELL-A-DAY  ! 

S  soon  as  the  little  excitement  caused  by  his  daughter’s 
marriage  had  subsided,  my  father-in-law  grew 
rapidly  weaker  in  mind  and  body.  His  lips  were  con¬ 
stantly  moving  as  in  prayer,  and  for  hours  together  we 
could  hardly  draw  a  word  from  him.  At  other  times  he 
would  go  on  repeating,  “  Would  that  I  had  the  wings  of 
the  dove,  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.”  Or  he 
would  murmur,  “  Presently,  presently,  Edward.  I  am 
coming,  I  am  coming,  my  boy.”  Though  generally 
patient  and  tolerably  manageable,  he  could  also  be  aggra- 
vatingly  fractious  and  peevish,  finding  fault  with  every¬ 
body  and  everything,  and  winding  up  with  an  hysterical 
burst  of  crying,  the  mo.  t  piteous  of  all  human  spectacles. 

Throughout  this  trying  time  Susan  bore  up  admirably. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  she  contrived  to  be  always 
in  attendance  upon  her  father,  without  for  an  instant 
neglecting  her  husband.  Her  household  duties  seemed 
to  be  done  by  magic.  She  was  always  at  leisure  to  sing 
the  few  simple  ballads  and  hymns  which  the  old  man 
loved  to  hear  because  her  mother  had  sung  them  long 
years  ago.  Nor  did  she  ever  plead  an  excuse  for  not 
sitting  down  to  draughts,  backgammon,  or  chess  with 
myself,  not  unfrcquently  carrying  off  the  victory  and 
my  temper  along  with  it.  So  excellent  was  her  manage¬ 
ment  that  things  appeared  to  go  on  by  clockwork. 
There  was  no  hurry  or  confusion,  no  noise  or  bustle, 
but  in  all  things  order,  peace,  and  harmony.  I  felt  like 
a  storm-tossed  mariner,  whose  ship  has  gone  down  amid 
the  raging  billows,  and  who,  after  being  buffeted  by 
wind  and  wave  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat,  and  still 
despairing  of  life,  suddenly  finds  himself  stranded  on 
the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  thrown  high  and  dry  amid  the 
loveliest  scenes  of  a  bounteous  Nature.  I  had  reached 
an  oasis  in  the  Great  Zahara  of  my  life,  and  fondly 
fancied  that  the  solitary  palm-tree  which  waved  over  my 
head  was  an  everlasting  forest,  that  the  little  bubbling 
fountain  at  which  I  assuaged  my  thirst  would  flow  on 
for  ever,  that  the  very  desert  was  blossoming  with  the 
rose,  that  my  wanderings  were  over,  my  troubles  at  an 
end,  my  future  serene  and  cloudless. 

The  old  man’s  death  disturbed  my  composure  for  a 
week  or  so,  until  I  got  him  decently  buried  with  a  pon¬ 
derous  gravestone  stuck  up  over  his  head,  recording,  for 
the  benefit  of  an  ungrateful  posterity,  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  decease,  and  assuring  the  heedless  passer-by  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  asleep.  I  don’t  deny  that  I  felt  some¬ 
what  bored  with  these  vulgar  details,  though  I  carefully 
assumed  an  air  of  cheerful  sorrow  for  my  wife’s  sake, 
in  whom  I  had  really  begun  to  take  a  sincere  interest. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  dignified  and  becoming 
than  her  deportment  in  these  trying  circumstances. 
Warmly  attached  to  her  father,  her  grief  was  poignant 


and  profound,  but  it  was  never  permitted  to  interfere 
with  her  duties  to  the  living.  In  the  midst  of  her 
affliction  she  never  once  failed  to  see  to  my  ease  and 
comfort.  And  there  was  nothing  officious,  intrusive,  or 
insultingly  compassionate  in  her  attentions.  She  was 
perfectly  natural  in  all  her  movements.  Thinking  no 
guile  herself,  she  never  feared  to  be  misconstrued  dr 
misrepresented.  In  fact,  she  acted  aright  because  it 
was  right  so  to  act,  without  troubling  herself  about  Mrs. 
Grundy  or  seeking  other  monitors  than  conscience  and 
affection. 

She  never  offended  me  but  once,  and  that  was  in  pre¬ 
senting  me  with  a  man-child  some  fifteen  months  after 
our  marriage.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  to 
be  a  girl — a  gentle,  fair-haired,  cherry-lipped  child,  with 
large  thoughtful  eyes,  playful  as  a  kitten,  happy,  healthy, 
and  intelligent,  hly  disgust  was  therefore  extreme  when 
our  rustic  Phyllis  burst  into  the  room  and  exclaimed  in 
an  up-and-down  sort  of  voice,  “  Please,  sir,  nurse  says 
young  master’s  a  boy.”  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  Eoys 
are  such  coarse,  vulgar  animals  when  they  are  not 
namby-pamby,  milk-and-water,  flimsy  creatures.  They 
are  always  dirtying  and  tearing  their  clothes,  fighting, 
squabbling,  making  their  playfellows  cry  or  crying  them¬ 
selves.  'I'hcn  they  bellow,  and  yell,  and  scream  out  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  as  if  all  the  world  were  deaf  or 
their  nearest  neighbour  down  at  their  antipodes.  As 
they  grow  older  they  become  a  still  worse  nuisance,  as 
I  knew  by  the  experience  of  my  own  life  ;  so  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  I  did  well  to 
be  angry.  My  anger,  be  it  understood,  I  kept  strictly 
to  myself,  tightly  locked  up  in  my  own  heart,  but  not 
for  that  the  less  real  and  well  founded. 

The  young  demon  throve  apace.  A  proud  woman 
was  his  mother  when  neighbours  praised  his  honest  face 
and  sturdy  limbs.  Even  I  got  used  to  him  at  last,  and 
would  catch  myself  talking  egregious  nonsense  to  the 
lump  of  animated  clay,  that  winked,  and  kicked,  and 
grimaced  as  if  rehearsing  for  the  part  of  Grimaldi. 

Poor  little  fellow  !  lie  was  not  long  to  be  either  a 
delight  or  a  torment  to  his  parents.  When  he  was 
little  more  than  a  year  old,  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
whose  wife  had  stood  godmother  to  my  wife,  came  one 
lovely  morning,  near  the  end  of  June,  to  take  Susan  and 
“  the  boy”  out  for  a  day’s  airing  in  the  hayfields. 
Strictly  enjoining  my  son  and  heir  not  to  frighten  the 
horse  or  take  liberties  with  the  haymaking  lasses,  I 
handed  him  up  to  his  mother  after  she  had  taken  her 
seat  in  the  gig,  and  wished  them  a  joyous  and  merry 
day.  I  then  betook  myself  to  the  composition  of  a 
scathing  article  on  “  'I'he  Irish  Nuisance,”  in  which, 
with  savage  irony,  I  suggested  that  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Irish  grievances  would  be  the  extinction  of 
Irish  men.  Ciime  and  pauperism  went  ever  hand  in 
hand,  the  latter  leading  and  prompting  the  former. 
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[f,  then,  we  would  put  down  crime, we  must  begin  by 
putting  down  pauperism.  It  had  been  said,  indeed, 
that  the  poor  would  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  Ay, 
but  that  was  in  the  pre-scientific  era.  Since  those 
words  were  uttered,  it  had  been  discovered  that  beneath 
the  superficial  crust  of  the  earth  there  was  a  vast  ocean, 
or  rather  pulp,  of  molten,  combustible,  explosive  matter, 
that  needed  but  a  vent  to  come  rushing  forth,  shattering 
the  weightiest  strata  like  a  pane  of  glass,  and  hurling 
forth  ashes  and  lava  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the 
mightiest  cities,  and  prostrate  the  noblest  works  of 
Nature  and  of  man.  What  was  easier  than  to  sink  a 
shaft  down  to  this  ocean  of  liquid  fire  ?  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  engineering.  If  a  frenchman  could  hope 
to  unite  two  seas,  divided  by  ninety  miles  of  rock  and 
shifting  sand,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Englishmen 
could  not  bore  through  half-a-dozen  miles  of  stone  and 
clay  ?  'Ehe  expense  might  be  considerable,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  work,  if  well  done,  would  dis¬ 
embarrass  us  for  ever  of  these  insatiable  Irish  questions 
that  blocked  up  the  way  of  national  legislation.  Sum¬ 
mon — if  necessary  coerce — the  peasantry  of  the  southern 
and  western  counties  of  that  cross-grained  country  to 
gather  together  at  an  appointed  spot  in  the  wilds  of  Con¬ 
nemara,  and  toil  under  inexorable  taskmasters,  until  a 
Titanic  upheavement  of  the  earth  announced  the  hour 
of  England’s  redemption.  With  Ireland  shattered  into 
fragments,  nothing  more  need  be  feared  on  that  side. 
The  Hibernian  Archipelago  would  take  the  place  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  and - 

How  much  more  nonsense  I  should  have  indited,  had 
I  been  left  to  myself,  will  never  now  be  known,  nor 
does  it  very  much  matter.  At  that  moment  a  horse’s 
hoofs  were  heard  galloping  at  reckless  speed  over  the 
rough  causeway,  the  clatter  ceasing  abruptly  beneath  my 
own  windows,  while  a  well-known  voice  shouted  aloud, 
“  Markham  !  Mr.  Markham  !  Here,  for  God’s  sake  !” 
I  hastened  to  the  open  window,  and,  looking  out, 
beheld  Farmer  Tottenham’s  eldest  son,  his  face  pale  as 
death,  while  his  horse  was  panting  and  reeking  and 
feckled  with  foam. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I  cried,  naturally  alarmed. 

“  Father  says  you  are  to  take  Dr.  Joyce  in  a  post- 
chaise  out  to  the  farm,  and  don’t  stop  for  anything. 
I’ll  go  myself  in  search  of  the  doctor  and  he  galloped 
off  to  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

The  White  Horse  Hotel  was  nearly  facing  our  house. 
Shaking  in  every  limb,  I  hobbled  across  and  ordered 
out  a  chaise  immediately.  The  horses  were  being  put 
to  when  young  Tottenham  and  the  apothecary  came  up, 
both  strangely  disconcerted. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  For  pity’s  sake  tell  me  the 
worst,”  said  I,  turning  to  the  former. 

“  Jump  in,”  he  replied  ;  “  the  doctor  will  tell  you  all 
better  than  I  can.  Now  off  with  you,  and,  William, 
go  like  the  devil.” 

The  “  son  of  yEsculapius”  seemed  at  first  as  little 
disposed  to  be  communicative  as  my  bucolic  young 
friend,  but  my  agitation  became  so  painful,  that  he  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  prepare  me  for  the '  worst. 
Farmer  Tottenham,  like  most  warm-hearted  old  men, 
had  an  indomitable  passion  for  babies,  and  was,  accor¬ 


dingly,  so  completely  fascinated  by  the  antics  of  my 
boy,  that  he  let  the  old  mare  take  her  own  way. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have  little 
signified,  but  owing  to  the  drought  the  road  was  full 
of  loose  rolling  stones,  upon  one  of  which  the  poor 
animal  put  her  foot,  and,  not  being  upheld  by  her 
driver,  went  down  heavily  upon  her  knees  and  head — 
for  it  happened  on  a  steepish  incline.  The  farmer  him¬ 
self  rolled  out  upon  the  mare’s  back  and  so  on  to  the 
road,  without  further  injury  than  a  slight  shock.  The 
poor  babe,  however,  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  its 
mother  pitched  with  cruel  force  upon  a  heap  of  stones 
by  the  roadside.  The  accident  fortunately  occurred 
within  sight  of  the  farmhouse,  so  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  conveying  thither  my  wife,  seemingly  unconscious, 
’and  sending  for  medical  aid.  ISIrs.  'Fottenham  had 
ascertained  that  no  bones  were  broken,  and  was  in 
great  hopes  that  the  insensibility  would  pass  ofF  of 
itself. 

I  had  no  suspicion  until  that  moment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  little  urchin  had  endeared  himself  to  me. 
Fie  was  such  a  good  little  fellow.  Fie  never  cried,  or 
when  he  did  I  am  sure  it  was  only  in  fun.  And  he 
was  so  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  intelligent.  When¬ 
ever  we  laughed  he  laughed  too,  and  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  whatever  we  were  talking  about,  turning  now  to 
one,  now  to  the  other,  as  each  spoke  or  responded. 
For  an  instant  I  forgot  even  my  wife’s  dangerous  con¬ 
dition,  but  when  the  idea  of  losing  her,  too,  came 
across  me,  I  clasped  my  hands  in  agony,  and,  raising 
my  eyes  towards  heaven,  exclaimed — 

“  Not  both  !  not  both  !  In  mercy  leave  me  one — 
only  one  !  Sparc,  oh,  spare  my  wife  !’’ 

The  honest  apothecary  was  quite  upset,  and  blew  his 
nose  furiously.  Like  myself,  he  was  astonished  at  my 
passion  of  grief,  for  lie  believed — rightly  enough  for 
that  matter — that  I  was  a  cold-blooded,  selfish  wretch, 
caring  for  little  beyond  my  own  gratification. 

The  child  was  dead — that  was  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  my  wife  still  remained  insensible,  and  scarcely  ap¬ 
peared  to  breathe.  The  application  of  vigorous  reme¬ 
dies,  however,  at  last  brought  her  back  to  consciousness 
and  sutFering  Observing  the  anxious  expression  on 
my  countenance,  she  smiled  feebly,  and  slightly  pressed 
my  hand  while  I  was  chafing  hers.  She  then  closed 
her  eyes  again,  and  remained  perfectly  still  for  at  least 
half-an-hour,  though  her  breathing  became  more  regular 
and  apparently  less  difficult.  The  remembrance  of  her 
babe  suddenly  recurring  to  her  as  her  intelligence  re¬ 
turned,  she  made  a  violent  effort  to  rise,  c.xclaiming — 

“  My  child  !  my  child  !  Where’s  my  child  ?” 

It  was  then  discovered  how  terrible  was  the  shock 
she  had  sustained.  Fler  spine  had  been  so  seriously 
injured  that  Ur.  Joyce  considered  it  his  duty  to  warn 
me  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  walk,  but  must  be 
kept  in  a  reclining  posture  for  many  years  to  come — 
perhaps  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  'I’he  immediate  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  was  in  breaking  to  her  the  sad  news 
we  had  in  store  for  her.  To  our  infinite  relief,  she 
bore  it  more  patiently  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  she  was  still  incapable  of 
realising  the  extent  of  her  loss.  When  at  length  her 
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mind  took  in  the  whole  truth  her  grief  was  heartbreaking 
to  witness.  She  said  but  little,  except  in  pious  ejacula¬ 
tions,  expressive  of  resignation,  and  in  praying  for 
Divine  support  and  guidance,  nor  did  she  give  way  to 
passionate  outbursts  of  sorrow.  Her  tears,  indeed, 
flowed  as  if  they  would  never  cease,  and  her  frame 
shook  with  convulsive  sobs  ;  but  what  chiefly  affected 
and  even  appalled  Mrs.  Tottenham  and  the  kindhearted 
doctor,  as  well  as  myself,  was  the  wan,  woe-begone 
look  that  overspread  her  features  and  gave  her  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sudden  old  age. 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  that  scene.  As  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  bear  the  removal  I  had  the  meek  and 
patient  sufferer  conveyed  to  our  own  house,  no  longer 
a  happy  home.  The  death  of  her  little  babe  laid  heavily 
upon  her  heart.  The  wail  of  an  infant  in  the  street 
would  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  sobs,  and  even 
the  glad  voices  of  children  at  play  only  reminded  her  of 
our  bereavement.  She  felt,  too,  her  inability  to  wait 
upon  me,  or  to  attend  to  her  household  duties,  which 
had  hitherto  afforded  her  genuine  pleasure.  She  was, 
in  fact,  utterly  helpless,  and  could  scarcely  change  her 
position  on  the  couch  without  assistance.  At  first  I  did 
my  best  to  help  her,  but  a  smart  attack  of  my  old  enemy 
confined  me  to  my  own  room  for  several  days,  during 
which  we  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  nurse  I  had 
fortunately  engaged  to  wait  upon  my  wife.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  she  turned  out  to  be  an  honest,  good-tempered 
woman,  ready  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything,  with  no 
worse  failings  than  an  enormous  appetite  and  an  insa¬ 
tiable  craving  for  sleep.  Still,  no  hireling  can  supply 
the  place  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  I  sorely  regretted 
— I  had  almost  said  resented — the  untoward  accident 
that  had  deprived  me  of  my  wife’s  gentle  presence  in 
the  hour  of  pain  and  impatience.  When  the  racking 
torture  was  at  its  height  I  cursed  Father  Tottenham 
with  the  fervour  of  a  mediaeval  churchman,  and  r.aged 
against  his  selfish  stupidity  in  rolling  out  upon  the  back 
of  the  old  mare  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  upon  the 
spot.  Strange  to  say,  the  babe  had  almost  passed  out 
of  my  mind,  or  nither,  I  felt  it  w'as  just  as  well  that 
there  was  no  source  of  anxiety  beyond  ourselves.  I 
would  even  be  savage  with  my  wife  for  not  having 
picked  out  a  softer  place  to  fall  upon  than  a  heap  of 
broken  flint-stones.  I  was,  in  short,  as  unreasonable 
and  brutal  as  a  selfish  man,  maddened  by  excruciating 
pangs,  relieved  by  dull  aching,  could  well  contrive  to  be. 

When  again  able  to  make  my  way  to  my  wile’s  apart¬ 
ment  I  was  shocked  by  the  change  a  few  days  had 
wrought  in  her  appearance.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow 
and  colourless,  her  eyes  were  sunk  into  her  head,  and 
only  opened  when  conversing  with  myself  or  Doctor 
Joyce — for  the  light  affected  her  brain,  she  said — her 
hands  were  shrunk  and  shrivelled  up,  like  an  old 
beldame’s,  and  her  face  wore  that  weird,  indescribable 
look  which  so  frequently  heralds  the  coming  dissolution. 
My  better  nature  for  the  moment  prevailed,  and,  burying 
my  face  in  my  hands,  I  wept  like  a  child.  She  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

“  Do  you  remember,  John,”  she  said,  in  such  low 
tones  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  catching  her  words, 
“  what  papa  said  about  death  being  only  a  temporary 


separation  ?  I  feel  now  that  it  is  so.  I  am  going  to 
rejoin  him  and  our  babe,  and  Edward  and  mamma. 
Do  not  cry  so,  John.  I  am  happy  now,  and  shall  very 
soon  be  happy  for  ever.  I  am  in  no  pain,  but  I  know 
that  my  life  is  fast  ebbing  away.  Poor  John,  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  I  wish  that  we  could  go  together  ;  but 
Heaven’s  will  be  done  in  this  as  in  all  things.” 

“  No,  no,  my  dear  Susan,”  I  replied,  “  you  are  low 
and  nervous  to-day.  You  will  be  better  by-and-by.  I 
must  take  you  away  from  hero.  I  have  put  an  adver¬ 
tisement  into  the  Rcgeneratcr ,  offering  it  and  the  shop 
for  sale.” 

“  Oh,  John !”  she  exclaimed  with  momentary  warmth, 
“how  could  you  do  so?  You  know  they  are  settled 
upon  me.  I  will  never  consent  to  part  with  them.  I 
was  born  in  Puddlecombe,  like  my  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  me,  and  in  Puddlecombe  I  will  die  and  be 
buried.” 

“  D - n  Puddlecombe !”  I  muttered  between  my 

teeth.  “  What  strange  creatures  these  women  are ! 
One  throws  herself  into  a  river  rather  than  part  with 
jewels  which  she  no  longer  wears  ;  and  here  is  another 
clinging  to  a  wretched  weekly  rag  which  she  no  longer 
reads,  while  change  of  air  and  good  medical  advice 
might  set  her  up  again  as  well  as  myself.”  However, 
I  only  said  aloud,  “  You  must  please  yourself,  my  dear 
wife,  of  course.  It  was  for  your  good  that  I  acted  as  I 
did.  And  as  there  is  nobody  now  to  look  after  the 
business,  we  shall  soon  have  complaints  galore.” 

“  Wait  a  little,  John,  wait  a  very  little,  and  you  shall 
have  your  own  way.” 

Gently  kissing  her,  I  hobbled  out  of  the  room  in  a 
somewhat  ruffled  mood.  A  couple  of  hours  afterwards 
the  nurse  roused  me  from  my  after-dinner  nap  with  the 
intimation  that  she  thought  it  would  be  well  to  send  for 
the  doctor,  as  Mrs.  Markham  had  never  once  moved 
since  I  left  her.  Telling  her  to  do  whatever  she  thought 
proper,  I  hastened  across  the  passage  and  silently  ap¬ 
proached  my  wife’s  couch.  The  expression  of  suffering 
had  passed  away,  tier  hands  were  perfectly  cold,  and 
struck  a  chill  to  my  heart.  She  was  dead.  She  had 
gone  to  her  babe,  and  I  was  again  alone  in  the  wide 
world. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told.  I  disposed  of  the 
shop,  its  contents  and  goodwill,  and  likewise  of  the 
Wiekly  Rcgaierator,  with  its  worn  type  and  bad  debts. 
The  old  man,  however,  had  saved  some  money,  so  that 
when  I  went  forth  from  Puddlecombe  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  very  nearly  ^^5,000,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  I  sank  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  reserving 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  hand  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency.  By  the  advice  of  an  eminent  London  phy¬ 
sician  I  removed  my  aches  and  pains  to  a  well-known 
German  watering-place,  where  my  mind  has  been  lightly 
amused  while  my  body  has  been  made  as  much  of  as  if 
it  were  really  of  some  value  to  the  world  at  large.  For 
nearly  three  years  I  have  sojourned  at  the  same  spot, 
materially  improved  in  health,  and  able  to  take  long 
walks  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  cane.  .  There  is  a 
lion,  however,  in  the  path,  which  compels  me  to  seek- 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  Ever  since  my  back 
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straightened  and  my  strength  returned  to  me,  I  have 
observed  an  increased  and  increasing  degree  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  my  landlady,  which  fills  me  with  grave 
apprehension.  I  positively  cannot  consent  to  be  dragged 
a  fourth  time  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  offered  up  an 
unwilling  sacrifice  to  woman’s  aptitude  for  double  har¬ 
ness.  Rudeness  only  provokes  this  female  fowler  to 
affect  surpassing  pleasure.  Irritability,  she  says,  is  a 
good  sign — a  sign  of  convalescence — if  so,  I  have  been 
very  frequently  convalescent.  But  ia  vain  does  she  set 
her  nets  in  the  sight  of  the  plumeless  goose  that  has 
already  been  three  times  within  the  toils  of  the  huntress. 
Surely,  the  isles  of  the  blessed  must  be  inhabited  only 
by  bachelors.  Elsewhere  on  earth  there  is  no  peace  or 
safety  for  a  single  man — reputed  to  be  well  off. 

Accidentally,  the  other  day,  I  heard  some  news  of 
my  fitmily  through  a  Berkshire  neighbour,  who  little 
guessed  to  whom  he  w'as  retailing  it.  My  eldest  sister 
Sophy,  he  said,  had  married  a  broad-acred  squire  and 
died  in  childbirth.  The  second,  Mary,  had  united  her¬ 
self  in  holy  wedlock  to  a  very  low  evangelical  divine, 
the  author  of  Heaven  is  Love;  a  Plea  for  Universal  In- 
toleranee,  in  which  the  reverend  and  amiable  author 
proved  to  demonstration  that  every  one  who  did  not 
share  his  own  prejudices — persuasion,  he  called  it — 
would  be  tormented  for  ever  in  fire  and  brimstone.  As 
for  my  brother  John,  he  had  gone  on  peacefully  prop.a- 
gating  his  species  and  cultivating  cucumbers,  and  was  as 
prosperous  and  as  much  respected  as  any  other  human 
caterpillar. 

After  all,  when  I  look  back  calmly  and  philosophically 
upon  my  past  life,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  matrimony 


in  the  abstract  is  not  to  be  altogether  charged  with  the 
troubles  and  mischances  that  have  diversified  without 
enlivening  my  journey  up  hill  and  down  dale.  I  am 
disposed  just  now  to  compare  myself  with  that  p>-eux 
chevalier  Sir  Launcelot,  who  went  forth  in  quest  of  the 
Sangreal,  while  let  and  hindered  by  his  guilty  passion 
for  Arthur’s  queen.  It  is  true  that  I  never  loved  my 
neighbour’s  wife,  any  more  than  I  can  be  said  to  have 
loved  my  own,  but  I  was  “  defouled”  by  a  sin  not  less 
deadly — I  loved  myself,  and  myself  alone.  Unlike  Sir 
Launcelot,  however,  I  have  as  yet  brought  forth  no 
fruits  of  repentance.  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  that  I  did 
not  do  better  for  myself,  and  I  suppose  one  ought  to 
care  a  little  for  one’s  fellow-creatures,  though  I  could 
never  quite  see  why  one  should  do  so  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  them.  People,  I  am  aware, 
work  themselves  up  into  a  great  fury  because  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  tyranny,  .and  the  trampling  of  might  over  right, 
but  what  does  all  that  passion  redly  indicate  ?  Surely 
nothing  more  than  a  diseased  condition  of  the  liver.  It 
is  this  which  frets,  and  tc.ases,  and  worries  one  into 
p.atriotism,  philanthropy,  and  blood  to  the  head.  Well, 
I  envy  no  man,  and  I  pity  no  man.  For  myself,  I  have 
a  comfortable  annuity,  and  a  firm  faith  th.at  the  world 
will  last  as  long  as  I  have  any  occasion  for  it.  My  only 
grievance,  as  I  have  alre.idy  hinted,  is  my  landlady.  To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  pack  up  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
remove  into  a  travelling  caravan  which  I  have  had  built 
and  fitted  up  expressly  for  myself,  and  in  which  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  roam  over  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  paying  no  rent,  and  safe  from  female  blandish¬ 
ments  and  guile — dinu  iota  ihiniis  rhedu  eoniponitiir  iina. 


THE  BIRD’S  QUESTION. 


Behind  us  at  our  evening  meal 
The  gray  bird  ate  his  fill, 

Swung  downward  by  a  single  claw. 
And  wiped  his  hoo’Kcd  bill. 

He  shook  his  wings  and  crimson  tail. 
And  set  his  head  aslant. 

And,  in  his  sharp,  impatient  w.iy. 
Asked,  “  What  does  Chat  lie  want  ?’ 

“  Fie,  silly  bird  !”  I  answered,  “  tuck 
Your  head  beneath  your  wing, 

And  go  to  sleep.”  But  o’er  and  o’er 
Fie  asked  the  selfsame  thing. 

Then,  smiling,  to  myself  I  said — 

“  How  like  are  men  and  birds  !’’ 

We  all  are  saying  what  he  says 
In  action  or  in  words. 


The  boy  with  whip,  and  top,  and  dm; 
The  girl  with  hoop  and  doll. 

And  men  with  lands  and  houses,  ask 
The  question  of  Poor  Poll. 

However  full,  with  something  more 
We  fitin  the  bag  would  cram  ; 

We  sigh  above  our  crowded  nets 
For  fish  that  never  swam. 

No  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven 
The  vague  desire  can  stay  ; 

Self-love  is  still  a  Tartar  mill 
I'or  guiding  prayers  alway. 

The  dear  God  hears  and  pities  all  5 
He  knoweth  all  our  wants. 

And  what  we  blindly  ask  of  Him 
His  love  withholds  or  grants. 


And  so  I  sometimes  think  our  prayers 
Might  well  be  merged  in  one. 

And  nest  and  perch  and  he.arth  and  church 
Repeat,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 


John  G.  ‘Wiiittic: 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


IF  the  history  of  music  has  its  marvels  and  its  miracles 
among  all  ancient  peoples,  and  especially  among 
those  of  Eastern  origin,  it  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Arabs.  It  is  the  custom  with  them  for  their 
celebrated  musicians  to  arrive  mcogmto  at  the  courts  of 
the  sultans  and  caliphs  ;  they  take  a  lute,  excite  at  plea¬ 
sure  every  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  their  listeners,  even 
plunge  them  into  sleep  at  will,  and  then  disappear  mys¬ 
teriously  as  they  came,  and  are  never  to  be  recognised, 
except  occasionally  by  their  names  being  inscribed  on 
the  handle  of  their  instrument.  Great  as  is  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  most  Eastern  nations  for  music,  still,  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  the  profession  of  musician  is  ac¬ 
counted  infamous  among  the  Arabs.  The  Egyptians 
also  considered  the  practice  of  music  as  an  art  effeminate 
and  undesirable,  differing  in  opinion  from  F.  Matina,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who,  besides  being  a 
learned  writer,  was  a  skilful  composer  and  erudite  musi¬ 
cian,  elevates  the  dig.iity  of  the  art,  and  demonstrates 
its  high  antiquity  on  the  good  and  logical  grounds  that, 
as  Adam  received  direct  from  his  Creator  a  universal 
instruction,  he  must  consequently  have  known  the  divine 
art  of  music  to  be  employed  in  praising  and  adoring  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  little  that  we  know  even  at  the  present  day  about 
the  Chinese,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  their  interior 
and  domestic  affairs,  is  certainly  far  from  being  of  an 
agreeable  or  encouraging  nature.  In  keeping  with  their 
general  idiosyncrasy  is  the  fiict  that  what  music  they 
have  is  exclusively  their  own,  quite  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  anything  in  the  way  of  European  music 
is  said  to  be  utterly  distasteful  to  this  strange  and  self¬ 
concentrated  people.  I'he  origin  of  the  ai  t  with  them 
is  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  of  the  most  ancient  date, 
some  writers  attributing  its  invention  to  F.a-Ui,  their 
first  sovereign,  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Noah,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  their  writings  that 
“  he  made  a  beautiful  lyre  and  a  guitar,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  which  produced  a  noble  harmony, 
regulated  the  passions,  rendered  man  virtuous,  and  ele- 
v.ated  him  up  to  celestial  truths.” 

The  progress  of  music  was  also  greatly  contributed 
to  by  another  of  their  princes,  Chao  llao,  and  after 
him  by  their  celebrated  lawgiver,  Confucius,  who  even 
composed  a  book  on  that  science,  which  was  designated 
by  the  early  Cliinese  as  “  The  science  of  sciences,  the 
rich  source  whence  all  the  others  flow.’’ 

In  a  curious  work  on  China,  by  the  Padre  Alvarez 
Semedo,  the  author  speaks  of  the  high  esteem  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Chinese  for  this  art,  although  he  says  that 
in  acquiring  it  they  made  use  of  no  notation,  and  only 
wrote  by  signs.  When  they  sang  together  it  was  always 
in  unison  and  without  harmonies ;  but  most  frequently 
their  vocal  music  consisted  of  a  single  voice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  single  instrument. 

Their  principal  musical  instrument  was  composed  of 
met.i!,  and  was  apparently  of  huge  dimensions,  since  it 
comprised  bells  of  all  sorts,  cymbals,  and  citherns.  The 


Chinese  had  also,  in  addition  to  drums  and  kettledrums 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  an  instrument  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  viola,  with  strings  of  silk  instead  of  catgut, 
and  a  violin  which  was  played  with  a  bow.  They  had, 
moreover,  flutes,  and  another  kind  of  instrument  com¬ 
posed  of  slender  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together, 
which  they  struck  against  each  other  in  the  same  way 
as  castanets  arc  uscL 

Another  writer  (also  an  Italian)  on  Chinese  music 
describes  their  instruments  as  differing  completely  from 
ours,  both  in  form  and  in  the  manner  of  playing  on 
them,  and  as  being  made  of  stone  or  bronze  and  of  the 
skins  of  animals  distended  in  various  ways. 

They  have  instruments  of  one  string,  three,  and  seven, 
which  .are  a  sort  of  lute  or  violin  ;  and  also  another 
sort,  much  more  antique,  which  has  some  analogy  with 
our  harp,  though  the  strings  are  neither  of  catgut  nor 
metal,  but  are  made  of  spun  silk.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
strument  called  a  pepa,  which  is  a  sort  of  four-stringed 
guitar,  frequently  used  as  an  accompaniment  with  the 
sau-hecn  or  three-stringed  guitar  at  festal  rites  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  character,  which  indicates  a  humble  attempt  at 
music  in  parts.  The  sounds  of  the  san-hcen  are  low 
and  dull,  while  those  of  the  pepa  .arc  described  as  high 
and  shrill.  The  wind  instruments  display  a  little  more 
perfection,  if  such  a  term  can  with  any  reason  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  style  of  music  which  is  devoid  of  all  those 
tiuances — varieties  of  tone — which  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  art,  and  in  which  not  a  trace  of  harmony  is  to  be 
found.  A  hundred  musicians  may  at  times  be  heard 
singing  the  same  note,  but  without  the  slightest  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  tone.  This  description  of  music  among  the 
Chinese  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  is,  doubtless, 
pretty  nearly  as  applic.ablc  to  the  present  time,  for  there 
is  little  re.ason  to  believe  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  since  then. 

Those  eminent  musical  authorities,  Drs.  Burney  and 
Lind,  consider  Chinese  music  to  bear  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Scotch,  particularly  in  their 
ascending  scale,  which  is  uniformly  composed  of  con¬ 
secutive  fifths.  Which  country  has  imir.ated  the  other 
would  be  hard  to  decide,  but  the  well-known  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  to  their  old  customs  and  rooted 
abhorrence  of  innovations  favours  the  belief  in  the  high 
antiquity  of  their  primitive,  if  not  very  pleasing,  music. 

In  a  r.ather  recent  book  of  travels  in  Tartary  by  G.  I'. 
Fleming  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  is  singu¬ 
larly  corroborative  of  the  resemblance  between  Scotch 
and  Chinese  music.  The  w’riter  says — 

“  None  of  those  grand  conceptions  bestowed  on  the 
world  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Donizetti,  Hummel, 
Handel,  or  Beecthoven,  to  ne.arly  all  of  whose  master¬ 
pieces  I  have  lent  my  enraptured  attention,  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  me  such  unspeakable  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  plaintive  melancholy  as  those  w'hich  arose  as  I  sat 
one  midnight  long  ago  on  the  banks  of  a  Highland  loch 
during  the  fishing  season,  when  all  nature  seemed  to  be 
lulled  to  rest  under  the  burnished  silvery  light  of  a 
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summer  moon.  In  this  lovely  spot  my  musings  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  Scotch  tune,  ‘  Mackrimmon’s 
Lament,’  played  on  the  bagpipe  by  one  of  the  fishermen 
in  a  distant  boat.  Though  before  and  since  those  happy 
days  I  have  been  dinned,  delighted,  and  distracted  by 
pibrochs,  strathspeys,  and  all  the  variations  which  can 
be  appended  to  the  entire  catalogue  of  Celtic  music,  the 
air  which  threw  me  into  an  almost  cataleptic  state  on 
that  night  remains  preserved  in  my  memory  in  all  its 
original  simplicity  and  unalloyed  genuineness  of  half- 
civilised  natural  impression  as  told  in  pure  pathos  by  a 
few  notes  on  a  simple  instrument.  Mackrimmon’s 
lament,  ‘  We  return  no  more,’  continually  interposes  be¬ 
tween  my  judgment  and  the  fiivour.able  verdict  I  might 
give  in  regard  to  any  modern  symphony  or  elaborate 
production  of  a  civilised  or  cultivated  taste. 

“  For  many  years  I  had  not  heard  again  my  melan¬ 
choly  favourite,  and  little  expected  to  do  so  until  I  re¬ 
visited  the  ‘  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood;’ 
when,  one  spring  afternoon,  riding  along  the  banks  of 
the  Pciho  above  Tien-tsin,*  the  old  sound  suddenly 
overwhelmed  me  ;  it  was  a  Chinese  funeral  procession 
passing  by,  and  though  the  notes  I  anxiously  sought  to 
catch  were  not  exactly  the  same,  and  did  not  succeed 
each  other  in  quite  the  identical  rythmical  order,  yet  the 
resembl.ance  was  sufficiently  startling  and  complete  to 
accomplish  the  return  of  the  spell.” 

The  Chinese,  it  may  be  observed,  make  use  of  no  bars 
to  divide  their  staves,  nor  of  any  character  or  sign  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  key,  time,  &c.,  although  they  htive  distinctive 
characters  as  a  means  of  assisting  to  recall  their  musical 
compositions  to  memory,  but  their  gamut  is  imperfect, 
and  devoid  of  semitones.  Their  milit.ary  bands  and 
theatrical  orchestras  are  alike  disagreeable  to  cultivated 
cars.  A  modern  English  ambassador  has  compared  the 
music  of  the  latter  to  the  discordant  sounds  formerly 
heard  at  the  once  famous  fiiir  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
in  their  turn  the  Chinese  evinced  the  most  utter  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  music  of  the  English  band  that  accom¬ 
panied  his  suite,  contenting  themselves,  however,  with 
stolidly  observing  that  it  was  “  not  suited  for  Chinese 
cars,”  adhering  in  this  to  the  taste  and  opinion  of  their 
ancestors  two  hundred  years  before,  .according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Italian  writer  above  quoted,  the  learned 
I'adre  Semedo.  When  a  travelling  companion  of  his, 
P.  Amiot,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician,  played 
before  two  Chinese  of  position  one  of  the  finest  compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  French  composer  Rameau,  then  so  much 
in  vogue,  one  of  them  observed  to  him  .after  he  had 
finished,  “  Our  melodics  go  from  the  ear  to  the  heart, 
and  from  the  heart  to  the  mind  ;  we  feel  them,  we  un¬ 
derstand  them,  but  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  music  you  h.ave  just  played  to  us ;  it  tlscs  irA  move  usT 

That  the  taste  of  the  modern  Chinese  resembles  those 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  English  officers  attached  to  the  em¬ 
bassy  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  theatre  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  orchestra,  they  evinced  as  much  surprise  at  their 
want  of  discernment  as  would  be  now  shown  if  any  one 
were  seen  flying  from  the  mellifluous  tones  of  a  Joachim 
or  a  Halle,  or  shunning  the  superb  band  led  as  one  man 
*  A  place  that  has  recently  gained  a  ghastly  notoriety. 


by  the  magic  baton  of  a  Costa  or  Arditi ;  but  there  is 
cert.ainly  no  accounting  for  taste,  and  especially  for  the 
taste  of  the  Celestials,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselves. 

Music  forms  an  inherent  part  in  the  composition  of  a 
Chinese  drama,  although  it  is  not  precisely  employed  in 
their  theatrical  representations  with  the  sole  aim  of  amu¬ 
sing  ;  it  is  only  when  the  author  wishes  to  attain  to  the 
height  of  passion  that  he  summons  it  to  his  aid  to  .add 
force  to  his  words  and  produce  the  elFect  he  requires. 

Another,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  musical 
instruments  in  use  among  the  Chinese  is  called  the  hisen. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  and  pierced  with  five  holes, 
without  reckoning  the  mouthpiece — three  below  and 
three  above.  Singular  to  say,  wind  instruments,  such 
as  the  flute  and  the  flageolet,  are  usually  played  by 
women ;  the  instrument  most  in  use  among  the  men 
somewh.at  resembles  the  guitar.  Their  sacred  music  is 
principally  perform.cd  by  means  of  cymbals  and  bells  of 
all  sizes.  They  have,  besides,  another  instrument  called 
a  hhi,  or  “  full-moon  guitar,”  formed  of  a  kind  of  stone 
shaped  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  carpenter’s 
quadrant.  Each  stone  is  suspended  by  the  corner  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  played  upon  by  striking  it  with  a 
little  round  mallet  like  a  gong,  an  instrument,  as  we 
know,  much  in  favour  with  the  Chinese.  This  khi  is 
also  called  “  the  scholar’s  lute,”  because,  according  to 
Chinese  tradition,  it  was  the  instrument  upon  which 
their  great  philosopher,  Confucius,  and  the  sages  of 
antiquity  used  to  play,  .and  is  consequently  held  in  high 
esteem.  Of  flutes  the  Chinese  possess  several  sorts,  and 
several  stringed  instruments  of  the  lute  and  guitar  species, 
the  bodies  of  which  arc  gcncr.ally  made  of  gourds  or 
calabashes.  Of  all  the  various  musical  instruments  of 
the  Chinese  the  one  that  seems  most  in  accordance  with 
European  taste  is  that  called  the  chcug.  The  base  or 
body  of  it  is  formed  mostly  of  a  gourd  into  which  are 
inserted  bamboo  reeds  arranged  something  in  the  manner 
of  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  There  arc  as  many  as  thirteen 
or  fourteen  pipes  or  tubes,  which  arc  acted  upon  by 
inspiration  and  aspiration  in  such  a  w.ay  as  that  the  sound 
can  be  prolonged  and  sustained  at  pleasure.  These  tubes 
do  nor,  however,  sound  except  when  stopped,  from 
which  it  naturally  follows  that  only  as  many  sounds  can 
be  obtained  at  once  as  there  are  fingers  to  cover  the 
holes  in  the  tubes,  and  also  that  ducts  can  be  played 
upon  one  of  these  intruments,  the  tones  of  which,  when 
well  in  tune,  would,  it  is  said,  delight  the  most  fastidious 
car.  The  mode  of  performance  is  to  cover  the  tubes 
with  the  forefinger  and  brc.ithc  softly  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  which  is  a  sort  of  spout  at  the  side  of  the  bowl 
or  body  of  the  instrument.  In  the  construction  of  this 
primitive  instrument  may  bo  easily  traced  tho  rudiments 
of  our  modern  organ.  The  sounds  produced  are 
sweeter  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  any  of  our  wind 
instruments.  It  is  not  powerful  enough  tor  a  concert- 
hall  or  theatre,  but  in  a  moderate-sized  room,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  pertormer,  the  cfficct  is  described  by 
those  who  have  listened  to  it  as  delightful,  and  in  every 
respect  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  other  wind 
instruments  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  particular  their  (lutes, 
in  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any  Very 
great  proficiency  cither  in  the  manufacture  or  execution. 
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A  STORY  FOR  MARGARET  TO  READ. 


Before  my  husband  left  me  to  go  with  his  regiment 
to  India  he  established  me  and  the  children  in  a 
comfortable  house  at  Hastings,  wdiich  place  he  chose  as 
a  permanent  residence  for  me  on  account  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  as  he  dreaded,  he  said,  to  leave  me  to 
the  mercy  of  another  winter  in  a  less  favoured  spot. 
Here  we  lived — my  children,  their  governess,  and  my¬ 
self — for  three  years,  always  leaving  home  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  to  spend  what  we  called  our 
holidays  quite  in  the  conntry.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
I  took  a  little  house  in  Wales,  and  the  middle  of  June 
saw  us  comfortably  settled  there.  My  husband  (who, 
as  I  have  said,  had  been  away  three  years,  and  had  seen 
much  hard  service  during  the  time  of  the  Mutiny)  had 
written  me  word  that  he  might  be  expected  at  home 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  joyful  anticipation  of  soon 
seeing  him,  added,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a  little  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  glory  of  my  summer  holiday. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  I  went  to  London  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  entered 
into  the  pleasures  and  expeditions  she  planned  for  me 
with  all  the  light-hc.arted  enjoyment  of  a  girl  in  her  first 
season.  But  1  had  hardly  been  with  her  ten  days,  when 
late  one  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram  from  Cheltenham, 
to  the  effect  that  my  husb.and’s  mother  was  not  expected 
to  live  from  hour  to  hour,  and  as  I  had  always  been  a 
favourite  of  the  old  lady’s,  whose  affection  I  returned, 
her  daughter  had  sent  for  me,  thinking  I  might  like  to 
make  an  effort  to  see  her  before  she  died.  As  the  tele¬ 
gram  arrived  too  late  to  allow  me  to  catch  the  afternoon 
train,  I  had  to  remain  inactive  after  my  packing  was 
done  until  a  few  minutes  before  seven  in  the  evening, 
when  I  said  “  good-bye  ”  to  my  host  and  hostess,  neither 
of  whom  could  accompany  me  to  the  station,  as  they 
had  a  dinner  party  that  night.  I  arrived  at  Paddington 
full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  train  was  to  start, 
but  I  took  my  place  at  once,  leaving  the  servant  to  get 
my  ticket. 

The  Great  Western  first-class  carriages  are — or  were 
then — divided  into  two  compartments,  each  of  which 
forms  a  distinct  carriage  of  itself,  like  a  room  and  an 
ante-room,  only  that  they  are  both  the  same  size.  I 
settled  myself  in  the  one  of  two  such  carriages  which 
was  farthest  from  the  platform,  for  the  weather,  and 
my  hurried  packing,  and  my  anxiety  about  the  dear  old 
Lady,  had,  combined,  given  me  a  headache,  and  I  imagined 
I  was  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  the  place  I  had  chosen 
than  in  the  other  carriage,  which  would  be  preferred 
by  most  passengers  for  the  convenience  of  seeing  the 
stations,  and  getting  in  and  out. 

I  was  the  sole  tenant  of  the  whole  compartment  until 
we  arrived  at  Reading,  at  which  place  the  door  was 
opened  to  admit  a  lady — for  so  I  judged  her  to  be  by 
the  voice  that  spoke  to  whoever  put  her  into  the  carriage 
about  her  luggage.  As  looking  into  the  next  carriage 
would  entail  my  rising  from  my  almost  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion,  I  allowed  my  laziness  to  get  the  better  of  my 
curiosity,  and  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  my  fellow- 


traveller  was  like  until  we  stopped  at  Swindon.  Here 
we  might,  if  we  pleased,  get  out  for  refreshment,  and 
find  our  train  again  at  the  other  side  of  the  station,  or 
we  might  remain  where  we  were,  and  be  moved  round 
at  our  ease  when  the  train  was  shunted  to  the  other 
line.  I  intended  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  my  com¬ 
panion  had  evidently  the  same  intention,  for  I  heard  her 
open  her  travelling-bag,  and  then  break  a  biscuit.  But 
before  the  piece  could  have  been  lifted  to  her  mouth 
she  uttered  so  loud  an  exclamation  that  I,  thinking  she 
might  be  in  some  sudden  extremity,  stooped  forward 
and  looked  through  the  window  place,  intending  to 
offer  her  help  and  sympathy.  She  was  standing  up — 
a  tall  woman,  with  very  fair  hair  dressed  in  wide  and 
elaborate  plaits — and  had  opened  the  door  and  jumped 
down  before  I  could  say  a  word,  and  as  she  left  neither 
cloak  nor  bag  behind  her,  I  concluded  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  return. 

My  headache  made  me  drowsy,  and  even  when  I 
found  that — when  the  train  had  slowly  drawn  itself  up 
to  the  other  side  of  the  station — the  carriage  in  which 
I  sat  was  now  the  one  nearest  the  platform,  I  could  not 
rouse  myself  to  change  my  place.  I  had  just  energy 
enough  left  to  turn  my  head  away  from  the  door  which 
opened  on  the  platform  (I  was  in  the  corner  formed  by 
the  partition  between  the  two  carriages),  and  to  draw 
down  my  veil,  and  then  I  fell  asleep.  I  am  thus  p.arti- 
cular  about  my  position  in  the  carriage,  that  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  may  be  more  easily  realised  by  the  reader. 
I  was  aroused  from  my  sleep,  which  could  only  have 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  I 
heard  a  lady’s  voice  say — 

“  Thank  you.  Yes,  I  suppose  this  must  do.” 

She  got  in  quickly,  and  as  she  looked  into  the  next 
carriage,  she  said  joyfully — 

“  Ah,  this  is  quite  empty  ;  we  will  go  in  here.” 

It  was  the  tall  lady  who  had  so  hastily  left  the  carriage 
twenty  minutes  before ;  I  knew  her  by  the  wonderful 
blonde  plaits  upon  which  the  lamp  was  now  shining 
with  all  its  feeble  force,  and  as  she  paused  a  moment 
with  her  small  plump  white  hand  upon  the  door,  I  had 
time  to  see  that  her  profile  was  a  singularly  pretty 
one. 

The  gentleman  who  followed  her  was  tall,  but  a  thick 
moustache  that  flowed  into  a  long  beard,  and  a  soft 
wide-awake  hat  drawn  low  down  over  his  eyes,  did  not 
permit  me  to  see  his  face.  He  had  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling,  which  circumstance  made  me  observe  him  more 
particularly  as  he  walked  slowly  after  the  lady,  and  I 
found  that  there  was  something  in  the  way  he  moved, 
even  in  the  stooping  position  necessitated  by  the  lowness 
of  the  ceiling,  that  put  me  in  mind  of  some  one  I  knew, 
but  who  the  some  one  was  I  could  not  remember.  When 
they  had  passed  through,  and  the  doors  were  shut,  I 
coiled  myself  up  in  my  corner,  determined  to  sleep  again, 
but  with  the  first  few  words  that  came  from  the  next 
carriage  vanished  every  inclination  to  slumber,  and  every 
sense,  I  think,  save  th.at  of  hearing. 
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“  Then  you  do  not  find  me  so  altered  as  I  find  you  ?” 
said  the  lady’s  voice. 

“  Not  so  much  altered  as  you  say  I  am,  but  still  you 
are  altered,”  said  a  voice  that  thrilled  me  through,  and 
made  me  start  up  in  my  corner,  for  so  like  was  it  to  my 
husband’s  that  his  name  rose  to  my  lips,  and  I  know 
rot  now  what  prevented  it’s  utterance.  “  I  should  have 
known  you  anywhere,  as  you  knew  me  just  now  among 
all  those  people  on  the  platform  ;  but  still  you  are  altered. 
Your  hair  is  as  bright  as  ever,  your  skin  is  as  smooth 
and  fair,  and  I  think  you  look  as  young ;  but  your 
smile - ” 

I  did  not  wish  to  attract  their  attention  by  putting  my 
face  close  to  the  opening,  therefore  I  only  changed  my 
position  slightly,  so  as  to  be  able  just  to  give  a  half¬ 
glance,  as  it  were,  into  the  next  carriage.  I  wanted 
to  see  the  face  of  the  man  whose  voice  was  so  like 
William’s;  but  I  only  succeeded  in  seeing  the  lady, 
who  sat  on  the  side  opposite  me.  She  was  holding  up 
her  finger,  as  it  were  warningly,  and  was  smiling,  sadly 
enough.  I  saw  her  well,  for  she  was  seated  just  under 
the  lamp. 

“  Don’t  go  on,”  she  said.  “  I  know  by  the  sound  of 
your  voice  that  you  are  going  to  say  something  harsh.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  perhaps  I  was,  but  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so  has  vanished  now.” 

I  heard  him  sigh  an  impatient  sigh  that  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  before.  My  husband  at  home  full  two 
months  before  he  was  due,  with  a  beard — a  luxury  (if 
it  is  one)  he  never  allowed  himself,  even  when  on  long 
leave — of  several  months’  growth.  To  be  sure,  if 
his  arm  was  disabled  he  could  not  use  his  razor. 
“Pshaw,”  said  I,  interrupting  myself  impatiently,  “  how 
absurd  to  be  thus  reasoning  as  if  I  were  sure  that  this 
man  was  my  husband  !  By  looking  through  the  window 
I  can  at  once  put  to  flight  such  a  fancy.”  At  this  moment 
the  man  came  to  look,  at  the  tickets,  and  while  I  was 
searching  for  mine,  he  went  on  impatiently  into  the 
other  carriage,  and  after  a  “  thank  ye,  sir,  all  right  for 
Cheltenham,”  he  was  back  again,  had  glanced  at  my 
ticket,  and  was  gone. 

I  got  up  to  change  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  and 
in  so  doing  I  dropped  all  my  money.  I  went  down  on 
my  knees  to  pick  it  up,  and  while  engaged  in  gathering 
together  my  scattered  gold  pieces,  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say,  “Perhaps  you  don’t  like  going  with  your  back  to 
the  engine  ?”  The  lady  laughed,  and  said  it  might  be 
foolish,  but  she  did  not,  and  as  they  were  changing 
places  the  train  began  to  move.  I  forgot  how  odd  my 
curiosity  would  seem  to  them  if  they  discovered  me 
spying  upon  them,  and  raising  myself  a  little,  while  still 
on  my  knees,  I  looked  eagerly  in  at  the  window  as  they 
were  settling  in  their  respective  places.  But  I  got  little 
by  my  venture.  The  gentleman  was  leaning  forward, 
and  either  fastening  or  unfastening  his  travelling  bag, 
which  was  on  the  floor  before  him,  so  that  I  only  saw 
the  top  of  his  hat  and  his  left  hand,  which  did  not  look 
in  the  least  like  William’s,  and  upon  which  I  observed 
th.*it  there  was  no  ring.  Just  as  I  was  stealthily  drag¬ 
ging  myself  to  my  place  again,  afraid  of  attracting  their 
attention,  the  lady  saw  me,  and  honoured  me  with  a 
haughty  stare  of  surprise.  I  drew  back  into  my  corner 


ashamed  of  having  been  caught  peeping,  and  amused  at 
myself  for  having  looked  for  my  husband’s  sapphire 
ring  upon  the  finger  of  a  stranger.  Unless  I  listened 
very  intently  I  could  not  hear  what  my  neighbours  were 
saying  when  the  train  was  in  motion  ;  they  had  spoken 
very  little  since  we  left  Swindon,  but  as  soon  as  we 
stopped  at  the  next  station  I  heard  the  familiar  voice  say — 

“  So  they  are  all  dead — father,  mother,  and  missy  ? 
Your  father  I  loved,  and - ” 

“  And  my  mother  you  hated,”  she  interrupted. 

“  Had  I  not  cause  ?” 

“  But  poor  mamma  only  did  what  she  thought  best  for 
me,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  and  what  you  wished  her  to  do  you  might 
add,”  said  the  voice,  which  now  had  a  sound  of  bitter¬ 
ness  ill  it. 

“  Peut-hre"  she  said  carelessly. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  by  her,  and  her 
voice  was  trembling  and  tearful. 

“  Heaven  knows,”  she  said,  “  how  I  repented,  and 
repent  now.” 

“  Hush,  hush  !  you  must  not  say  that,”  said  the  voice 
in  a  whisper  that  thrilled  through  me,  that  carried  my 
thoughts  back  to  the  days  of  love’s  young  dream,  when 
a  few  words  of  tenderness  thus  spoken  made  music  in 
my  heart  for  days,  and  I  listened  eagerly  and  with  a 
beating  heart.  “  You  must  not  say  it,  must  not 
think  it.” 

“  Oh,  easy  enough  to  say  ‘  you  must  not  think,’ 
easy  enough  to  say,  but  one’s  thoughts  are  not  so 
easily  regulated ;  at  least  mine  are  not,  whatever  yours 
may  be !” 

She  spoke  impetuously,  and  her  excitement  had 
evidently  disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  companion,  for 
when  he  spoke  again  there  was  a  passionate  tone  in  his 
voice  that  it  had  lacked  before,  but  even  while  speaking 
he  seemed  struggling  to  repress  all  such  evidences  of 
deep  feeling. 

“  My  thoughts  are  not  so  well  regulated  but  that 
they  can  get  out  of  beat,”  he  said.  “  And  the  charm 
of  your  presence,  and  the  sudden  reviving  of  old  recol¬ 
lections,  will,  I  fear,  disturb  fur  a  time  the  calm  ‘  tick, 
tick,’  of  ‘  Home,  wife,  wife,  home,’  and  turn  it  into  the 
irregular  music  of  ‘  Long,  long  ago,  long  ago.’  ” 

I  thought  to  myself  “  the  tones  of  your  voice  may  be 
like  my  husband’s,  my  friend,  but  you  are  like  him  in 
nothing  else.  I  imagine  William  saying  such  a  thing  as 
that !”  I  wondered  that  the  lady  had  not  warned  her 
companion  that  I  was  within  hearing,  but  have  since 
reflected  that  if  she  had  not  forgotten  my  existence, 
which  is  likely  enough,  she  would  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  delicately  hinting  to  a  man  who  obviously 
did  not  mean  to  say  anything  all  the  world  might  not 
hear,  that  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  overheard.  I 
imagine,  too,  that  people,  when  they  travel  about  much, 
get  into  a  way  of  thinking  of  their  fellow-travellers 
as  beings  who  do  not  understand  their  language. 

When  the  train  moved  off  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  close  the  window  before  we  stopped  again, 
and  presently  fell  into  a  doze  from  which  I  was  roused 
by  our  arrival  at  another  station,  for  this  train  crawled 
from  Swindon  to  Gloucester,  and  stopped  everywhere. 
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“You 'still  retain  your  pred'Jection  for  my  name, 
then,”  the  lady  was  saying. 

“  ‘  J’ai  toujours  Bur  mon  coenr  f  crite 
Le  nora  si  doux  de  Marguerite,’  ” 

quoted  the  haunting  voice,  softly ;  and  then  he  added 
with  a  laugh  and  a  sudden  briskness,  so  cruelly  like 
William’s  way  of  speaking,  “  I  have  not  uttered  that 
sentence  once  in  all  these  ten  years,  and  yet  how  familiar, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  fresh,  it  seems  to  me !” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  continued  in  the 
same  tone,  and  evidently  making  an  effort  to  be  easily 
conversational — 

“  Our  colonel’s  wife  is  a  great  hand  at  patchwork, 
and  when  sitting  by  her  I  have  often  fancied — I  kept 
my  fancies  to  myself,  though,  for  I’m  not  given  to  in¬ 
dulging  in  that  kind  of  thing  aloud  to  every  one — that 
the  wonderful  piece  of  motley  on  which  she  was  engaged 
was  an  emblem  of  many  things.  She  called  it  the  ‘  box 
pattern.’” 

“  Ah,  I  know,”  said  the  lady,  with  a  pleasant  little 
laugh ;  “  it  consists  of  diamond  shapes, of  different  colours, 
so  arranged  that  when  the  work  is  complete  it  does  not 
look  like  a  smooth  surface  of  silk,  but  like  a  series  of 
brilliantly-coloured  projecting  wedges.” 

“  Just  so  ;  and  those  seeming  projections,”  he  said, 
laughing,  “  might  teach  the  earnest-minded  that  what 
appears  rugged  and  rather  wicked-looking  to  the  casual 
observer  often  becomes  to  those  who  look  closer  smooth 
and  beautiful !” 

“  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  moralising  on  needle¬ 
work.” 

“  Not  moralising,  only  being  fanciful,”  he  said,  “  and 
a  quotation  used  habitually  in  old  times,  and  a  phrase  of 
long  ago  heard  once  again,  seem  always  to  me  like  the 
bits  in  that  patchwork — fresh  bright  bits  saved  from  a 
whole  now  tattered,  and  torn,  and  faded,  and  put 
beside  darker  pieces  as  old  but  less  bright ;  just  as  the 
recollection  of  some  youthful  wish  or  fancy  comes  sud¬ 
denly  into  our  minds,  quaintly  coupled  with  our  more 
sober  middle-aged  thoughts,  and  just  as  when  we  recall 
a  sister’s  marriage,  the  remembrance  of  a  sadder  cere¬ 
mony — our  father’s  funeral  it  may  be — intrudes  itself 
upon  us.  And  when  I  made  that  quotation  about  your 
name  it  reminded  me  so- - ” 

A  shrill  whistle,  and  the  rushing  of  the  train,  pre¬ 
vented  my  hearing  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

It  was  like  leaving  the  theatre  in  the  middle  of  a  scene 
in  the  play,  or  like  the  sudden  closing  of  a  book  at  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  story.  It  is  true  I  had 
not  seen  the  first  act  of  the  play,  not  begun  the  book 
at  its  first  chapter,  but  for  adl  that  I  was  deeply  inte¬ 
rested.  The  romance,  and  the  tinge  of  sadness,  and  the 
vagueness  of  the  whole  thing  pleased  my  imagination, 
while  the  strange  resemblance  of  the  man’s  voice  to  that 
of  my  husband  gave  a  suspicion  of  sensationalism  to  the 
situation  which  was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  I  thought 
how  I  should  laugh  at  myself  when,  on  hearing  the  real 
voice  again,  I  should  recognise  beauties  in  it  that  this 
one  lacked,  and  wonder  how  I  could  have  for  a  moment 
mistaken  strange  tones  for  those  that  had  made  the  music 
of  my  life  for  years.  My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  quo¬ 
tation,  “  Le  mm  si  doitx  de  Marguerite,”  and  I  smiled  as 


I  remembered  talking  to  my  husband,  on  our  w'edding 
tour,  about  my  own  name,  which  I  chose  to  call  an 
“  unpetable  ”  name,  much  to  his  amusement. 

“  Georgina  is  so  stiff  and  precise  a  name,”  I  said, 
“  that  it  must  be  abbreviated  for  home  use  ;  ‘  Georgie  ’ 
does  very  well  when  one  is  young,  but  it  hardly  fits  an 
old  person.” 

He  told  me  of  the  most  beautiful  old  lady  he  had 
ever  kno\yn,  who  was  called  “Aunt  Georgie,”  and  the 
name  fitted  her  admirably. 

“  She  ought  to  have  been  named  hlary,”  I  said. 
“  And  Georgina  hasn’t  any  historical  associations.” 

“  What  did  I  think  of  George  IV.,  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  George  Barnwell  by  way  of  historical 
namesakes  ?’’  he  had  asked  laughingly. 

The  whole  of  this  trivial  conversation  came  into  my 
mind,  and  was  succeeded  by  others  equally  trifling,  and 
equally  pleasant  to  think  of. 

At  each  station  I  stared  mechanically  at  the  guard  and 
porters  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  and  listened 
(though  I  was  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  not 
doing  so)  for  the  sound  of  the  melodious  voice.  But 
there  is  a  silence  in  the  next  carriage,  even  when  the 
train  was  in  motion,  and  at  last,  when  two  stations  had 
been  arrived  at  and  left  behind,  and  still  not  a  word 
spoken,  as  we  were  slackening  our  pace  before  stopping 
at  another,  the  lady  said  very  softly — 

“  I  don’t  think  I  can  be  silent  any  longer.” 

“  I  was  thinking  the  same  thing,”  he  said,  and  then 
he  added  recklessly,  “  we  will  talk,  then,  talk  unceas¬ 
ingly,  until  we  say  good-bye !  Let  us  dash  at  any 
thing — ^Tennyson — the  newestscandal — the  newesttenor 
— the  newest  book — anything  so  that  we  talk,  and  for¬ 
get  the  flight  of  time,  and  ‘  the  days  that  are  no  more.’ 
For  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  keep  clear  of  ‘  the  days  that  are 
no  more !’  ” 

I  might  have  said  with  Beatrice,  “  What  fire  is  in  my 
ears  !”  When  speaking  of  anything  that  awoke  his 
admiration,  or  advocating  any  cause  in  which  he  was 
interested  deeply,  my  husband’s  voice  had  just  such  a 
tremble  of  excitement  in  it,  and  his  words  came  thus 
quickly.  Such  excitement  was  rare  with  him,  but  none 
the  less  surely  did  I  hear  the  evidences  of  it  now.  I 
choked  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  and  tried  to  reason 
myself  into  calmness.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had  been 
reading  a  chapter  of  biography  in  ignorance  of  the  hero’s 
name — that  perhaps  1  should  never  know,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  in  my  power  to  see,  what  manner  of  man 
he  w’as.  I  nad  read  a  chapter  of  his  life  :  let  me  turn  to 
his  portrait.  By  looking  through  that  window  I  should 
see  no  satin-soft  engraving,  no  photograph  exaggerating 
every  feature,  but  his  real  living  self — the  man  whose 
thoughts  were  not  so  well  regulated  but  that  this  woman’s 
presence  could  put  them  out  of  beat — who  had  always 
written  on  his  heart,  “  Lenom  si  douxde  Marguerite” — 
who  wanted  to  forget  how  fast  time  flew  in  her  com¬ 
pany — who  could  not  answer  for  his  calmness  unless  in 
their  talk  they  kept  clear  of  the  days  that  were  gone. 
As  all  this  flashed  through  my  mind  I  moved  quickly 
from  my  place  and  sat  down  upon  the  arm  that  divided  the 
scats  ;  thence  I  saw  well  into  the  next  compartment,  not 
caring  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  its  occupants. 
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Without  his  hat,  and  bending  forward  so  that  he 
could  look  into  his  companion’s  eyes,  his  hands  trembling 
with  the  passion  that  moved  him  when  he  spoke,  and 
clasping  one  of  hers  between  them  (the  sling  flung  aside 
to  enable  him  to  do  so),  his  attitude  that  of  one  who 
pleads  eagerly,  his  face  that  of  one  who  feels  deeply, 
sat  my  husband.  I  knew  too  well  to  be  mistaken  the 
sharply-cut  and  handsome  profile,  the  aquiline  nose,  the 
delicate  nostril,  the  finely-shaped  head,  the  soft  thick 
chestnut  moustache,  they  were  so  fomiliar  to  me,  nothing 
strange  to  me  in  the  beautiful  face,  save  the  look  of 
agitation  now  visible  upon  it,  and  the  luxuriant  beard 
that  covered  his  broad  chest.  I  admired  his  beauty  so 
heartily,  I  loved  him  so  passionately,  and  there  I  sat, 
gazing  spellbound,  and  as  I  gazed  he  spoke  again. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said,  “  don’t  give  way  ;  be  strong, 
and  help  me  to  be  strong  too.  We  have  now  a  very 
short  time  before  us.  Don’t  let  us  waste  it  in  sadness 
and  useless  regrets.  Talk  to  me  as  you  used  to  talk ; 
you  surely  have  not  lost  that  rare  gift  of  conversation 
that  used  to  charm  me  so  in  the  days  gone  by.  Talk 
to  me,  and  don’t  be  sad — don’t  be  sad,  Margaret — don’t 
be  sad.” 

As  he  said  these  last  words,  he  turned  the  little  hand 
palm  upwards  and  kissed  it  on  the  fingers  and  in  the 
palm  itself,  and  the  kisses  seemed  to  burn  upon  the  cold 
hands  that  I  pressed  to  my  swelling  throat.  I  shrank 
back  to  my  corner,  trembling,  bewildered,  humiliated. 
He  had  loved  this  handsome  woman  with  her  shining 
hair,  her  fine  figure,  her  fair  face,  and  clever  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  loved  her  in  the  past,  about  which  I  had 
had  no  curiosity ;  he  had  loved  her  in  the  past,  and  he 
loved  her  now.  And  I,  his  wife,  v/ho  loved  him,  what 
was  to  become  of  me  ? 

The  train  quickened  its  pace  as  we  neared  Gloucester, 
and  I  could  nut  have  heard  more  of  their  conversation 
had  I  wished  to. 

#  #  #  #  # 

My  husband  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  Cheltenham 
to  ask  news  of  my  whereabouts  from  his  mother,  for 
as  he  must  have  left  India  full  six  weeks  before  the  day 
of  which  I  am  writing  he  could  not  know  our  present 
address,  although  his  knowledge  of  our  custom  of  leav¬ 
ing  home  in  June  would  prevent  his  going  there  in 
search  of  us.  It  was  necessary  for  passengers  to  Chel¬ 
tenham  to  get  out  at  Gloucester,  for  the  train  went  on 
into  Wales,  and,  of  course,  if  I  wished  to  reach  my 
mother-in-law’s  bedside  this  night  I  must  alight  here. 
But  I  could  not  do  it.  I  felt  that  to  be  recognised  by 
my  husband  as  he  stood  beside  this  woman  would  be 
too  great  a  trial  for  me  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
my  nerves.  I  therefore  let  them  pass  me,  shutting  my 
eyes  as  they  did  so  that  the  sight  of  him,  so  near  me, 
and  yet  so  unconscious  of  my  presence,  might  not  over¬ 
come  my  resolution  not  to  betray  myself ;  and  when 
they  had  gone  I  went  into  the  carriage  they  had  left. 
If  a  porter  saw  me  and  questioned  me  as  to  my  destina¬ 
tion,  he  would  certainly  oblige  me  to  get  out  in  order 
to  obtain  a  ticket,  so  I  drew  down  the  blind.  Another 
fear  tormented  me.  Supposing  that  when  my  husband 
went  to  look  for  his  luggage,  and  told  his  name,  they 
gave  him  my  box  ?  Or  he  might  see  it  standing  by. 


waiting  to  be  claimed,  and  recognise  it.  It  was  an  old 
travelling  companion  of  ours,  and  had  been  claimed  by 
him  at  many  a  station,  from  the  days  of  its  shining 
newness  at  the  time  of  our  wedding  tour,  till,  in  its 
battered  but  vigorous  age,  it  last  met  his  sight  at  Has¬ 
tings.  I  grew  miserably  nervous  at  the  idea  of  his 
coming  and  looking  into  all  the  carriages  in  search  of 
me ;  but  there  were  her  things  to  look  after,  and  she 
would  be  by  his  side  to  distract  his  attention.  This 
thought,  though  it  quieted  my  anxiety  about  being  dis¬ 
covered,  was  the  crowning  anguish  of  my  torture,  and 
I  wept  with  the  passionate  weeping  of  one  who  sees 
the  grave  close  over  the  best  beloved. 

It  was  nearly  three  in  the  morning  when  I  arrived  at 
home,  and  I  was  forced  to  make  up  some  story  about 
forgetting  to  get  out  at  Gloucester  in  order  to  account 
to  Miss  Marsland  (our  children’s  governess)  and  the 
servants  for  my  unseasonable  appearance ;  and,  ex¬ 
hausted  in  body  and  mind,  I  went  at  once  to  the  solitude 
of  my  bedroom.  Late  in  the  day  I  awoke  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  rang  my  bell,  which  summons  was  attended 
to  by  Miss  Marsland,  who  brought  me  my  breakfast 
and  a  letter  from  my  husband,  forwarded  to  me  from 
Hastings.  It  was  written  on  board  ship,  and  he  told 
me  that  if  he  did  not  find  an  answer  to  it  awaiting  him 
at  a  particular  address,  on  landing,  he  should  conclude 
that  I  had  left  home,  and  should  at  once  go  to  his  mother 
for  news  of  me.  This  I  knew  he  had  done.  What 
would  he  do  next  ?  He  could  not  come  to  me,  I  re¬ 
flected,  considering  his  mother’s  state,  unless,  indeed, 
she  was  now  dead. 

As  I  dressed,  many  thoughts  tormented  me,  and  I 
fancied  every  sound  downstairs  was  a  sign  of  his  arrival, 
and  when  Miss  Marsland  came  up  to  my  room  again, 
with  an  open  paper  in  her  hand,  I  knew  at  once  that  it 
contained  news  of  my  husband. 

“  Do  not  be  startled,”  she  said,  “but  I  have  had  a 
telegram  from  your  husband.  He  is  in  England.” 

“  I  know,”  said  I,  holding  up  my  letter,  and  trying  to 
make  my  smile  look  joyous. 

The  telegram  was  brief. 

“  A  telegram  sent  to  my  wife  yesterday  is  unnoticed. 
If  you  know  her  address,  telegraph  that  I  am  here.  My 
mother  is  dying.  If  she  comes  here  by  the  12.50  I 
will  meet  her.” 

I  was  glad  of  the  hurry  that  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  be  in  time  for  the  train,  since  it  kept  people  away 
from  me  who  might  have  observed  me  too  closely,  and 
prevented  the  poor  children  from  pressing  upon  me 
eager  questions  about  “  papa.” 

As  the  train  neared  Cheltenham  I  grew  almost  faint 
with  anxiety  and  excitement.  I  was  always  asking  my¬ 
self  the  question,  should  I  find  that  there  was  not  more 
than  a  slight  resemblance  between  my  husband  and  the 
actor  in  the  scene  I  had  witnessed,  or  should  I  find  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man  ? 

At  the  station  I  found  a  servant  waiting  for  me,  and 
was  told  that  the  old  lady’s  death  was  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected,  and  her  son  could  not  leave  her.  I  confess  that 
the  tears  which  started  to  my  eyes  on  hearing  this  were 
tears  of  bitterness,  and  not  shed  for  his  mother.  The 
jealous  thought,  would  he  not  have  left  her  to  meet 
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Margaret  ?”  came  into  my  mind.  I  confess  it  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation  for  having  entertained  it  for  even 
the  short  time  that  it  remained  with  me.  By  his  mother’s 
bedside  we  met.  He  rose  to  go  and  meet  me  when  he 
heard  the  carriage  come  to  the  door,  but  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  withdraw  his  fingers  from  the  feeble  but  cling¬ 
ing  clasp  of  the  dying  woman,  and  he  was  standing  thus 
imprisoned  when  I  entered  the  room. 

“  Here  you  are  at  last,”  he  said  softly,  and  in  a  voice 
made  tremulous  by  feeling.  “  At  last !  but  what  along 
time  you  have  been  in  coming  !” 

I  scarcely  knew  at  that  moment  whether  or  no  I 
recognised  the  tones  of  my  fellow-traveller  of  the  night 
before.  I  had  a  dim  idea  floating  through  my  brain 
that  the  hand  which  pressed  mine  so  warmly  was  the 
same  that  had  pressed  hers  only  a  few  hours  ago — that 
the  eyes  which  were  looking  so  tenderly  into  mine,  were 
the  same  that  had  looked  love  into  hers  only  yesterday  ; 
but  it  was  only  a  dim  idea,  something  like  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  an  almost  forgotten  dream,  dreamed  in  the  far- 
ofF  “  long  ago.”  In  fact,  at  that  moment  I  was  only 
conscious  of  two  things ;  and  those  were,  that  my  hus¬ 
band  was  once  more  at  my  side,  and  that  I  believed  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  love  that  I  saw  in  his  eyes,  and 
heard  in  his  voice.  And  I  did  not  feel  in  that  first 
interview  any  of  the  jealousy  I  thought  would  be  sure  to 
rage  within  me  ;  I  only  felt  that  my  joy  at  being  with 
him  once  again  was  real  and  intense,  and  that  my  faith 
in  him — a  faith  which  was  the  growth  of  years — was  in 
no  danger  of  being  undermined. 

He  talked  to  me  softly,  as  was  fitting  the  sick  room  ; 
tenderly,  as  he  always  spoke  to  me  ;  but  I  could  not  say 
one  word  to  him.  His  left  arm  was  around  me,  and 
my  hands  were  clasped  on  his,  and  as  he  talked  my 
fingers  sought,  and  found  not,  the  ring.  He  answered 
my  unspoken  question  with  the  details  of  an  accident 
that  had  disabled  his  arms  and  obliged  him  to  take  oft' 
the  ring  for  a  time,  and,  until  yesterday,  to  keep  his 
right  hand  in  a  sling. 

As  the  day  went  on,  and  I  was  busied  with  the  duties 
of  the  sick  room,  I  had  opportunities  of  studying  his 
countenance  unobserved,  and  I  saw  that  even  in  those 
first  hours  of  our  reunion  the  beautiful  recollection  of 
his  youth  would  steal  in  between  him  and  me,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear  I  know  not  what  musical  accents, 
until  the  anxiety  and  care  disappeared  from  his  face,  and 
it  became  like  that  of  a  young  and  hopeful  lover.  But 
when  I  perceived  that  his  thoughts  were  wandering 
away,  I  contrived  to  engage  his  attention,  and  soon  found 
that  a  few  words  from  me  had  the  effect  of  banishing, 


for  the  time,  the  beautiful  phantom  that  haunted  him. 
And  thus  by  the  death-bed  of  the  woman  who  had  first 
loved  him,  I  wrestled  for  his  happiness  with  the  genius 
of  the  past ;  and  when  we  left  his  mother’s  grave  (she 
lingered  more  than  a  day  after  my  arrival)  and  returned 
to  our  own  home,  I  felt  that  the  battle  was  won.  And 
he,  I  knew,  was  my  ally  in  this  warfare,  although  all  un¬ 
consciously  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  steady  faith  and 
loving  loyalty  cheered  me  in  my  ungracious  task.  For 
it  pained  me  to  think  that  my  voice  should  be  the  one  of 
all  others  to  call  him  from  the  charmed  circle  that 
memory’s  magic  art  drew  round  him,  to  the  cares  of 
every-day  life  ;  but  he  obeyed  the  call  with  alacrity,  and 
never  seemed  to  hesitate  about  stepping  boldly  into  the 
commonplace  present.  So  after  a  time  I  took  comfort. 

I  never  sought  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been  the 
one  love  of  his  life,  and  that  this  other  was  only  a 
youthful  fancy  -,  for  I  knew  well  that  the  romance  of  his 
life  had  ended  when  he  parted  from  her  in  years  gone 
by,  and  I  had  seen  how  the  charm  of  her  presence  had 
“  restored  to  him  the  freshness  and  the  bloom  of  long 
ago,”  and  I  knew  well  that  I  had  no  power  to  excite, 
even  into  the  faintest  flame,  the  fire  which  I  had  lately 
learnt  was  smouldering  in  his  heart.  Bitter  as  it  was  to 
learn  this  lesson,  that  I  was  but  the  commonplace  sharer 
of  his  every-day  joys  and  sorrows,  merely  the  good  wife 
who  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  and  not  the  fairy 
who  could  charm  him  with  a  word,  not  the  enchantress 
who  could  bewitch  him  with  a  look — bitter  as  it  was,  I 
learnt  it,  striving  all  the  while  to  suppress  any  sign  of 
pain. 

But  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  he  saw  all  was 
not  right  with  me,  for  when  we  have  been  sitting  alone 
together,  I  have  seen  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a 
wistful  and  wondering  expression  in  them  ;  and  I  have 
hastened  to  banish  all  sadness  from  my  face,  and  have 
met  his  gaze  with  a  smile  ;  for  I  would  not  tempt  him 
by  my  continued  sadness  to  ask  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  would  only  humiliate  him  whom  I  delighted  to 
honour.  And  when  he  died  he  knew  not  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  cloud  upon  my  happiness  ;  and  none 
knew  that  even  in  the  first  hour  of  my  widowhood  I 
thought  of  her  who  had  felt  the  first  glorious  sunshine 
of  his  love,  and  who  would  mourn — at  least  in  her 
heart — for  the  hero  of  her  youth.  And  if  I  could  see 
her  now,  I  would  tell  her  that  I  have  many  a  time  en¬ 
vied  her  the  remembrance  she  must  have  of  those  early 
days  ;  and  it  might  be  that  she  would  confess  that  she 
had  envied  me  the  calmer  and  less  glowing  happiness  of 
later  years. 
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LOUISA  MUHLBACH,  THE  GERMAN  NOVELIST. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


IF  either  productiveness  or  popularity  constituted  a  claim 
to  literary  celebrity,  few  authors  would  rank  higher 
in  German  national  literature  than  Louisa  Miihlbach. 
Her  writings  amount  to  almost  a  small  library,  and  her 
popularity  is  such  as  not  even  her  severest  censurers 
dare  to  doubt.  Ever  since  she  took  to  novel-writing, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  her  books  were  read  as  fast  as 
they  were  printed — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal — 
and,  as  far  as  financial  success  goes,  she  has  probably 
all  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  literary  career.  But, 
however  great  a  favourite  she  is  with  the  novel-reading 
public,  critics  and  literary  men  won’t  have  much  to  say 
to  her.  This  marked  clashing  of  opinions  is  easily 
accounted  for ;  Mdhlbach  has  hit  upon  subjects  and  a 
manner  of  treating  them  that  pleased  the  general  public 
of  readers,  but  in  spite  of  all  her  extraordinary  talent 
and  giftedness,  and  her  persevering  assiduity,  she  has 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  any  admissible  claim  to  a 
permanent  place  in  literature  •,  and  interesting  as  many 
of  her  writings  are,  they  are  disfigured  by  faults  that 
must  be  admitted  to  preclude  their  acquiring  a  lasting 
hold  on  public  opinion,  or  rising  beyond  the  level  of 
ephemeral  literature.  Unfortunately  these  faults  are 
just  such  as  English  readers  are  inclined  to  regard  with 
least  leniency. 

Miihlbach’s  real  name  is  Clara  Mundt,  but  most  of 
her  books — though  not  all — have  appeared  under  her 
mm  de  plume,  the  surname  of  which  is  identical  with  her 
maiden  name.  Her  Either  was  Mayor  of  New  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  the 
authoress  was  born  in  that  little  town  in  1814.  In 
1839  she  was  married  to  Theodore  Mundt,  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  German  literature.  Her  husband 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  settled  at  Berlin  ; 
three  years  later  he  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Prussian  capital ;  in  1 848  the  university  of 
Breslau  offered  him  the  professorship  of  literature  and 
history,  which  he  accepted,  but  only  to  return  to  Berlin 
two  years  later  in  the  character  of  professor  and  principal 
librarian  to  the  university.  The  latter  appointment  it 
was  that,  in  opening  stores  of  knowledge  to  himself 
and  his  wife,  first  induced  the  latter  to  devote  her  pen 
to  the  historic  muse.  Mundt  remained  in  Berlin  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1 86 1.  He 
has  written  many  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He 
began  his  literary  life  as  a  critic  and  essayist,  then  he 
took  to  novel-writing  in  the  manner  of  his  wife’s  first 
works,  imitating  her  worship  of  sensuality.  His  travels 
through  England,  France,  and  Switzerland  furnished 
subjects  for  the  next  period  in  his  literary  career  ;  after 
that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Young  Germany  move¬ 
ment,  but  soon  gave  up  his  Radical  tendencies  to  follow 
his  wife's  example  a  second  time,  in  the  composition  of 
historical  romances.  His  novels  have  something  un¬ 
natural  and  grotesque  about  them  his  critical  works 
are  decidedly  his  best ;  his  writings  on  elocution. 


dramaturgy,  mythology,  and  literary  history  are  also 
quoted  as  authorities  by  German  literary  men. 

Mrs.  Mundt,  or  Louisa  Miihlbach,  began  her  literary 
pursuits  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  even  her  first  writings  well  received  by 
the  novel-reading  public.  The  authoress  discovered 
great  talent,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  imagination,  a  good  memory,  and  the  words 
appear  to  flow  from  her  pen  without  the  slightest  effort. 
She  evidently  enjoys  writing,  but  enjoys  it  tco  much, 
and  indulges  her  natural  propensity  freely,  at  her 
readers’  expense  ;  this  tremendous  profusion  of  words 
and  prolixity  is  one  of  Muhlbach’s  greatest  failings. 
It  may,  in  a  measure,  proceed  from  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  and  information  she  has  accumulated,  and 
that  she  wishes  to  turn  to  good  account,  supposing  her 
readers  to  take  the  same  interest  in  her  minute  dis¬ 
coveries  that  she  does.  She  has  ransacked  the  archives 
of  Berlin  for  matter  for  her  books,  and  is,  therefore, 
well  informed  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  Mrs.  Gordon 
says,  in  speaking  of  her,  “  There  is  much  digging,  and 
much  shovelling  away  of  sand  and  rubbish,  necessary 
to  come  to  them.”  Miihlbach  being  a  German,  this 
prolixity  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  but  she  overdoes 
it  even  in  the  opinion  of  her  own  patient  countrymen, 
who  protest,  and  loudly  protest,  against  this  swelling 
the  volumes  to  their  enormous  size.  It  betrays  her 
often  into  an  intolerable  repetition  of  trite  and  stale 
phrases  that  no  work  pretending  to  any  literary  merit 
ought  to  harbour.  And  this  fault  probably,  above  all, 
makes  her  success  among  English  readers  somewhat 
questionable  ;  the  Americans  are,  it  seems,  more  leniently 
disposed,  for  a  great  part  of  Muhlbach’s  works  have 
found  translators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Another  imperfection  of  Mlihlbach’s  is  her  want  of 
artistic  skill  in  laying  out  the  plot  of  her  novels,  and 
in  distinguishing  between  subjects  of  importance  and 
subordinate  matters ;  there  is  neither  a  skilful  de¬ 
velopment  nor  a  well-managed  contrast  between  the 
essential  and  the  minor  events,  but  the  story  drags  on 
with  a  sameness  and  monotony  that  makes  it  tedious. 
This  short-coming  is  the  more  provoking  as  Miihlbach 
has  a  good  talent  for  selecting  interesting  and  suitable 
subjects.  Finally,  our  authoress  betrays  a  most  ques¬ 
tionable  taste  in  her  unhistoric  writings. 

Muhlbach’s  writings  in  their  character  form  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  classes,  and  in  the  same  manner  may  her 
literary  career  be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods.  It  is 
only  her  historical  novels,  written  in  the  second  period, 
that  are  likely  to  find  favour  with  English  readers.  The 
line  cf  partition  may  be  drawn  in  1849,  the  first  period 
closing  with  the  appearance  of  Aphra  Brehn.  Though 
this  is  not  really  the  last  book  of  its  class,  it  may  still  be 
assumed  as  marking  the  change,  for  from  that  time 
the  authoress  set  herself  an  entirely  different  task,  wield¬ 
ing  her  pen  no  more  as  a  scourge  against  society,  but  as 
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an  instrument  for  erecting  historical  monuments.  To  the 
historical  novels  MUhlbach  owes  her  place  in  German 
literature  and  the  little  celebrity  she  enjoys  beyond  her 
native  land.  But  it  is  her  first  writings  that  procured  her 
numerically  most  readers  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
literary  reputation.  These  first  writings  are  sensational, 
but  they  are  more  than  sensational — they  are  decidedly 
objectionable. 

One  of  the  leading  literary  periodicals  of  Germany, 
the  Greuzboten,  compares  MUhlbach  to  Eugene  Sue  and 
to  F.  Soulie.  It  acknowledges  her  popularity,  but  con¬ 
demns  her  writings  (of  the  first  period)  beyond  excuse. 

“  The  authoress  is  at  present,”  the  quoted  journal  says 
in  1861,  “one  of  the  most  favourite  novelists  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  about  what  Eugene  Sue  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  Both  writers  are  partial  to  the 
same  subjects  ;  their  opinions  of  life  are  identical — viz., 
that  all  happiness  on  earth  consists  in  not  knowing,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  present  is  based  upon  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  future — their  talent  also  is  very  much  of  the 
same  nature  ;  they  are  both  desirous  of  producing  a  sen¬ 
sation,  but  utterly  regardless  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
means  they  employ  or  of  the  moral  impression  their 
writings  must  produce.  Like  E.  Sue  and  F.  Soulie, 
L.  MUhlbach  may  intend  to  recommend  virtue  by  de¬ 
scribing  vice ;  but  even  Chauderlos  de  Laclos  professed 
to  have  the  same  virtuous  aim.”  The  Grenzbotcn  uses 
this  language  at  a  time  when  MUhlbach  herself  looks 
back  upon  her  former  writings  with  a  kind  of  disgust. 
In  her  own  words  she  says,  in  the  preface  to  a  novel 
written  fourteen  years  before — “  How  much  is  changed 
since  then  !  Haven’t  I  myself  become  a  different  being  ? 
And  this  book  that  I  wrote  at  that  time  with  my  own 
heart’s  blood  appears  to  me  as  something  strange — I 
might  almost  say  something  repulsive.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it ;  it  does  not  seem  my  own.  And  yet  it  is  mine, 
and  marks  a  stage  in  my  mental  development  and  my 
mental  strivings,  and  on  that  account  I  must  not  disown 
it.”  The  Grenzbotcn  gives  MUhlbach  joy  upon  this 
change,  for  the  contents  of  the  book  are,  as  the  magazine 
has  it — “  to  use  a  mild  word — shocking.”  Some  ten 
years  before,  not  only  the  Grenzbotcn,  but  all  literary  au¬ 
thorities  and  critics,  had  given  MUhlbach  over  as  irre¬ 
claimable.  It  was  hard  to  believe,  they  said,  that  such 
writings  could  proceed  from  a  female  brain,  and  they 
stigmatised  her  as  no  longer  able  to  claim  any  respect  for 
her  sex,  and  having  sunk  below  the  notice  of  critics. 

Her  first  works  are  very  remarkable  ;  extravagant,  sen¬ 
sational,  and  unfeminine  in  the  extreme.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  a  fimey  for  such  writings,  and  can  put  up 
with  the  German  style,  let  them  read  them  by  all  means. 
MUhlbach  is  a  devoted  and  energetic  advocate  of  female 
emancipation,  and  of  natural,  uncivilised  life  as  contrasted 
with  the  artificial  state  of  things  called  civilisation.  She 
wishes  to  shake  off  the  shackles  and  fetters  of  the  latter, 
and  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature  -,  but,  as  a  female  Tacitus 
in  miniature,  she  pleads  for  nature  by  denouncing  the 
horrors  and  hypocrisy  of  civilisation — a  very  negative 
argument.  She  takes  to  her  work  with  so  great  gusto 
that  it  looks  as  if  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  office  of 
describing  and  relating  crimes  such  as  one  would  not — 
at  least,  in  good  society — even  wish  to  name,  and  that 


it  requires  a  very  emancipated  woman  to  inquire  into ; 
her  virtuosity  in  portraying  the  most  disgusting  excres¬ 
cences  of  civilised  life  is  perfectly  marvellous.  The  worst 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  novels  is  her  Novel  of  Berlin, 
which  is  simply  disgusting.  Her  Court  Stories  are  hardly 
better.  In  both  works  the  authoress  seems  to  have  tried 
how  much  of  what  had  better  remained  untold,  and  what 
no  woman  is  supposed  to  have  any  acquaintance  with, 
she  could  cram  into  three  volumes. 

Still  MUhlbach  cannot  be  denied  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
great  productiveness,  and  vivid  imagination  ;  occasionally 
she  even  displays  some  humour,  but  it  is  hardly  very  refined. 
Her  language  improves  with  practice,  and  towards  the  end 
of  her  sensational  period  she  becomes  more  polished  and 
graceful,  hardly  changing  her  class  of  subjects,  but  treat¬ 
ing  them  in  a  different  manner.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  had  she  not  served  her  apprenticeship  at 
her  readers’  cost ;  but,  doubtless,  better  still  had  she 
been  able  to  repress  her  creative  genius  till  about  1850. 

We  can  no  more  than  name  the  principal  novels  of 
this  first  period.  One  of  her  first,  written  in  1842, 
was  Nature's  Pupil,  which  indicates  clearly  enough  the 
character  of  her  tendencies,  to  set  off  nature,  simple  and 
unsophisticated,  against  civilisation,  portrayed  in  its  state 
of  moral  degradation.  Justin  was  written  in  1843,  and 
was  followed  by  Gisela  in  1844,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  adventurous  incident.  Eva,  written  likewise  in 
1844,  rises  above  its  fellows  in  the  description  of  Ger¬ 
man  life.  We  mention  besides  these  After  the  IVedding, 
of  1844,  Novels  and  Scenes,  of  1 845,  The  Daughter  of  an 
Empress,  of  1848,  and  Aphra  Brehn,  about  the  last  and 
probably  the  best  writing  of  the  first  period.  It  con¬ 
tains,  indeed,  many  scenes  that  are  best  skipped,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  more  graceful  and  polished  in  its  manner, 
and  has  more  of  the  language,  though  not  of  the  matter, 
of  refinement.  MUhlbach  indulges  in  it  in  some  political 
reflections,  her  opinions  being  decidedly  Radical.  The 
story  offered  her  a  good  opportunity  for  abusing  Con¬ 
servative  principles,  for  the  plot  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  she  criticises  the  Stuarts  severely. 
After  1850  MUhlbach  wrote  her  unhistorical  novels 
probably  as  a  relaxation  after,  or  as  a  kind  of  snatch- 
crop  in  between,  the  historical  ones,  though  it  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  how  she  found  time  even  for  the 
latter  only.  Her  Parisian  Lady  of  the  Latest  Fashion  is 
one  of  these  snatchcrops  that  appeared  in  1858.  A  dis¬ 
ciple  of  nature  could  not,  of  course,  regard  with  any¬ 
thing  but  disgust,  complete  and  unmodified,  the  fondness 
ladies  of  all  periods  have  displayed  for  fashion,  and, 
above  all,  for  Parisian  fashion  and  being  a  writer,  and 
an  easy  writer,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  manifest  this 
disgust  by  taking  up  the  scourge  and  castigating  the 
poor  votaries  of  I'ashion.  The  task  MUhlbach  set  her¬ 
self  was  probably  good,  but  practically  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  ;  the  story  is,  however,  not  badly  told.  A  lady, 
accustomed  to  quiet  family  life  and  bred  to  a  sense  of 
her  connubial  and  maternal  duties,  suffers  herself  to  be 
persuaded  by  her  friend,  a  lady  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  Parisian  world,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  the  possession  of  an  unfashionable, 
patient,  and  submissive  husband,  to  abjure  her  former 
life  with  its  modest  joys  and  homely  duties,  and  to 
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become  her  disciple  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
The  consequence  is,  that  one  day  she  finds  herself  ogled 
and  at  length  stopped  in  the  street  by  a  strange  gentle¬ 
man,  who  hands  her  a  bouquet  and  a  billet-doux, 
evidently  mistaking  her  for  a  lady  of  the  dcmi-nioude. 
The  unfortunate  mistake  proves  a  formidable  weapon  in 
her  sensible  husband’s  hands,  and  the  lady  readily 
returns  to  the  old,  homely,  and  unfiishionable  course  of 
life.  There  is  not  much  imagination  nor  wit  in  the 
story,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  got  up,  and  has  been  well 
received  in  Germany.  The  moral,  of  course,  is  very 
virtuous  and  good,  but  the  description  of  the  influence 
and  abuses  of  fitshion,  stylish  dress,  and  “fast ’’-ness  is 
overdrawn  ;  the  book  is  not  likely  to  lessen  the  number 
of  fashionable  ladies,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  Miihlbach’s  side,  and  she  wields  her  scourge 
with  undeniable  goodwill. 

The  last  of  Miihlbach’s  books  of  this  class  that  we 
ought  to  mention  is  the  New  Picture  Bosh,  a  series  of 
novels,  the  first  and  chief  of  which  illustrates  the  basis 
on  which  our  authoress  has  erected  all  her  literary 
productions,  except  the  historical  ones  :  it  embodies  her 
motto  in  her  literary  warfare.  The  novel  we  refer  to, 
and  which  occupies  the  whole  first  half  of  the  two- 
volume  work  (which  appeared  in  1862),  is  entitled 
W orld  and  Nature,  bearing  the  names  of  the  two  powers 
that  Mlihlbach,  in  almost  all  her  novels,  represents  as 
fierce  belligerents,  of  the  character  of  Ormuz  and  Ariman, 
nature  of  course  being  Ormuz,  and  the  world  (meaning 
civilised  social  life)  Ariman.  The  five  short  novels  in 
the  second  volume  are  insignificant  in  the  extreme. 
There  arc  long  passages  of  nothing  but  the  most  worn- 
out  and  absurd  assurances,  and  exclamations  of  love, 
whole  pages  of  “  Do  you  love  me  ?’’  and  “  I  love  you.” 
They  are  full  of  ridiculous  improbabilities,  and — except¬ 
ing  the  first,  which  has  other  fiiults  to  make  up  for  the 


want  of  this  one — they  have  all  of  them  the  cut  of  the 
ordinary  servant-girls’  novels.  W orld  and  Nature  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  panegyric  on  the  natural  state  of  man,  as 
contrasted  with  the  evils  of  civilisation.  Mlihlbach 
labours  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  knowing  the 
latter  only — and  apparently  in  their  very  worst  shape — 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  former.  Thus 
she  paints  civilised  society  in  as  disgusting  colours  as 
she  can,  copying  it  from  the  part  of  reality  she  has  ex¬ 
perience  in,  and  draws  entirely  on  her  imagination  for 
a  description  of  nature,  which  turns  out  as  unnatural 
and  impossible  as  can  be  imagined. 

According  to  her  social  creed,  as  she  expresses  it  in 
this,  and,  indeed,  in  all  her  not  strictly  historical  books, 
virtue,  innocence,  and  honesty  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
but  among  crocodiles  and  rattlesnakes,  or  possibly  a 
semblance  of  them  in  the  wigwams  of  the  red  Indians. 
It  is  a  bad  sign,  indeed,  when  women  seem  to  take  so 
great  a  pleasure  in  dwellingon  the  immoralities  of  society, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  literature  they  produce. 
Mlihlbach  does  really  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  as  all  the 
exciting  passages  in  her  novels  refer  to  those  social  evils, 
and  paint  them  in  colours  repulsive  to  good  taste  and  to 
morality,  but  attractive  to  the  imagination  and  the  craving 
for  excitement  so  general  in  novel-readers  of  the  present 
age,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  writings  will  have  just 
the  opposite  effect  from  what  she  pretends  to  aim  at, 
and  that  the  moral  she  wishes  to  inculcate  will  be  lost 
in  the  mark  the  noxious  descriptions  leave  on  the  reader’s 
mind.  The  moral  is  questionable,  but  the  descriptions 
are  dangerous. 

If  Miihlbach’s  style  is  profuse  anyhow,  she  has  given 
it  the  freest  scope  in  the  Picture  Book,  and  apparently 
purposely  adorned  it  with  the  unmeaning,  high-sounding 
phrases  intended  for  euphony  so  general  in  German 
belles  lettristic  literature. 
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Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Horace.  By 
Theodore  Martin.  (London  and  Edinburgh:  Black¬ 
wood  and  Sons.) — The  sixth  volume  of  this  useful  and 
interesting  series  is  before  us,  and  maintains  the  character 
of  the  preceding  books.  The  translated  passages  of  this 
favourite  classic  author  are  given  with  much  fire  aud 
skill,  and  admirably  render  the  expression  of  the  original. 

Bell's  English  Pot’/r,  continuation  of  the  scries  published 
fortnightly.  (London :  Charles  Griffin  and  Co.)  The 
present  numbers  include  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  Dryden’s  poems  and  the  third  volume  of  Cowper’s 
poems,  with  selections  from  the  works  of  Lloyd,  Cotton, 
Brooke,  Darwin,  and  Hayley.  Each  volume  of  poems 
is  accompanied  by  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell. 

In  Memoriam:  a  Collection  of  Epitaphs.  (London; 
Maiben,  Aldersgate-street.)  A  collection  of  curious  ex¬ 
tant  epitaphs,  very  nicely  arranged,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  cemetery  or  churchyard  in  which  each  epitaph 


may  be  found.  The  collection  contains  many  curious 
epitaphs,  but  we  have  seen  more  humorous  selections 
than  those  “  gathered  by  a  commercial.” 

Inhalation  for  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  :  a  Practical  Trea¬ 
tise.  By  G.  Watts,  M.D.  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.)  Dr.  Watts  bases  his  curative  system  upon 
local  treatment,  cleansing,  soothing,  and  stimulating  the 
parts  aflPected  by  medicated  vapour.  He  maintains  that 
consumption  is  curable  at  an  early  stage.  The  treatise 
is  interesting  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  have 
any  tendency  to  lung  disease  ;  any  medical  practitioner 
can  apply  the  cure,  but  if  the  patient  is  within  an 
available  distance,  it  will  be  best  to  consult  Dr.  Watts 
himself,  who  may  be  seen  at  his  rooms,  5,  Bulstrodc- 
street.  Cavendish-square,  London. 

The  Gardener  s  Magazine  for  the  month  contains  much 
admirably-arranged  information  upon  gardening,  -new 
plants,  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 
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THE  PINK  DOMINO ;  OR,  A  MASKED  BALL  AT  VERSAILLES. 


Alight  cloud  had  just  partially  hidden  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  moon,  when  a  shadow  passed  rapidly 
along  the  wall  inclosing  part  of  the  park  belonging  to 

the  high  and  powerful  Duke  of  - ,  and,  stopping  at 

a  low  arched  door  (almost  invisible,  shaded  as  it  was 
by  the  long,  thick  branches  of  a  neighbouring  oak), 
put  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  sallied  forth,  after  closing  it 
carefully.  A  carriage  was  in  attendance,  a  man  opened 
the  door  without  uttering  a  syllable,  and,  jumping  on 
his  seat,  drove  with  all  speed  towards  the  Palace  of 
Versailles. 

The  drive  was  not  a  long  one,  and  yet  seemed  inter¬ 
minable  to  the  fair  occupant,  whose  excitement  had 
lulled  the  fears  which  for  days  had  been  almost  intoler¬ 
able.  At  last  a  string  of  carriages  appeared,  the  coach¬ 
man  drew  up,  and,  as  light  as  a  fawn,  the  Domino 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage  following  the  crowd  of 
masks  entering  the  cour  ef  hcnmtir  of  the  palace. 

The  Domino  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  if  to  stay 
its  beating  -,  then,  taking  courage,  ascended  the  grand 
staircase  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  gallery,  resplen¬ 
dent  with  lights,  which  led  to  the  salon  where  I^uis  XV. 
and  his  queen,  the  good  Marie  Leckzinska,  sat  on  a 
magnificent  throne,  surveying  the  galaxy  of  beauty  that 
stood  before  them.  Most  of  the  women  were  without 
masks,  but  all  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  king, 
wore  them. 

Our  Pink  Domino,  with  her  bunch  of  ivy  leaves  on 
the  left  side,  had  remained  almost  transfixed  at  the  sight 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  no  wonder,  for  to  whomsoever  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  it  was  a  vision  never  to  be 
forgotten ! 

Music  had  poured  forth  its  joyous  strains,  dancing 
had  begun,  but  the  Pink  Domino  was  still  in  the  same 
spot,  having  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  what  passed  around 
her.  Louis  XV.,  beautiful  as  Hope,  was  the  star  she 
gazed  at — a  shining  sun  which  reflected  its  rays  upon 
her  wondering  eyes  ;  she  had  heard  of  him,  but  what 
description  could  come  up  to  what  she  beheld  ?  Lost 
in  admiration,  she  had  been  deaf  to  all  the  witty  words 
that  had  been  whispered  to  her,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  king  escorted  back  the  queen  to  her  apartment  that 
the  Pink  Domino  remembered  where  she  was.  Louis  XV. 
had  remarked  the  statue-like  domino,  as  she  leant  near 
a  column  with  her  fixed  glance  upon  him,  and  had  guessed 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  fair  un¬ 
known,  who  under  her  velvet  mask  hid,  most  likely, 
the  lovely  features  of  some  one  wishing  to  remain 
incognita. 

Amused  at  the  idea  of  trj'ing  to  find  out  who  it  was 
he  had  thus  so  charmed,  he  hastened  to  cover  himself 
with  a  black  domino  and  repair  to  the  grand  salon. 

During  that  time  the  Pink  Domino  had  lemained  in 
the  same  spot,  still  impassible,  and  refusing  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  inquisitive  masks. 


“  Why  so  silent,  fair  mask  ?”  said  a  voice  which  made 
her  turn  with  a  start  towards  her  interlocutor.  “  Has 
your  lover  proved  faithless  and  deserted  you  ?  If  so, 
take  my  arm  and  let  us  have  a  chat  together.” 

Not  a  word  escaped  the  lips  of  the  Domino,  but,  im¬ 
pelled  by  an  irresistible  power,  she  passed  her  arm 
through  the  one  that  had  been  offered  to  her,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  slight  pressure  of  the  unknown  mask. 

“  Methinks  the  heat  is  very  great  here  ;  would  you 
not  like  to  leave  this  crowd  for  some  quiet  nook  on  the 
terrace  ?” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  only  came  here  to  see  the 
king,  and,  as  he  is  gone,  I  feel  no  more  interest  in  the 
pageant.” 

“  Oh  !  the  king !  Do  you  like  the  king,  ma  toute 

heiur 

“  No,  I  do  not  like  the  king,  but  I  worship  him,  and 
I  would  die  at  this  moment  for  one  look  from  his 
beautiful  eyes  !” 

“  It  is  not  flattering  to  me,  this  speech  of  yours  ;  do 
you  know  I  had  begun  to  think  you  were  in  love  with 
me,  and  now  you  coolly  tell  me  you  would  die  for  his 
majesty.  Why  then  did  you  accept  my  arm  ?  You 
should  have  waited  in  case  Louis  XV.  should  return, 
as  of  course  he  is  sure  to  do.” 

“  Let  us  go  back  and  show  him  to  me,  then  I  can  go 
and  speak  to  him.  Next  to  the  king  I  feel  I  can  trust 
you.  Quick  !  let  us  return,  that  I  may  see  him  again.” 

“  What  if,  instead  of  leading  you  back  to  the  crowd, 

I  were  to  conduct  you  where  you  would  see  his  majesty 
face  to  face  ;  would  it  not  be  a  nicer  plan  ?” 

“  Could  you,  would  you,  do  this  for  me,  unknown 
as  I  am  to  you  ?” 

“  To  please  you,  my  fair  one,  I  would  do  anything. 
Come,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Louis  XV.  will  appear 
before  your  eyes.” 

Both  masks  left  the  terrace,  and,  winding  their  way 
through  various  passages,  came  to  a  dark,  narrow  stair¬ 
case  which  they  ascended,  and  the  Black  Domino  pushed 
open  a  door,  leading  his  companion,  who,  from  the 
subdued  light  of  a  small  lamp,  saw  at  a  glance  they  were 
in  an  apartment  probably  seldom  occupied.  The  Black 
Domino  touched  a  large  picture,  and  as  it  slid  away  slowly 
into  the  wall,  the  Pink  Domino  was  ushered  into  one  of 
those  delightful  little  retreats  that  the  magnificence  of  a 
king  could  alone  devise. 

The  picture  had  returned  to  its  place,  and,  after 
leading  the  unknown  to  a  sofa,  the  Black  Domino  slowly 
divested  himself  of  his  disguise,  and  discovered  to  the 
bewildered  eyes  of  his  visitor  the  beautiful  features  of 
the  king ! 

As  quick  as  lightning  the  Pink  Domino  was  on  her 
knees  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  to  ask  mercy  for 
her  temerity  ;  but,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  Louis  XV. 
took  her  hands,  and  raising  her  from  her  kneeling  pos¬ 
ture,  said — 
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“  Now  that  your  wish  has  been  gratified,  will  you  not 
in  your  turn  gratify  mine  ?”  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  threw  off  the  domino,  and,  unfastening  the 
mask,  beheld  a  face  such  as  in  all  his  dreams  and 
rivalled  he  could  never  have  portrayed.  A  flood  of 
golden  hair  had  fallen  on  shoulders  whose  whiteness 
realised  the  snow.  The  eyes  were  dark,  but  with  the 
sweetness  of  those  of  an  antelope ;  the  mouth  and  the 
nose  were  faultless — in  a  word,  all  in  the  vision  that 
appeared  before  him  was  perfect. 

“  Who  are  you  ?”  said  the  king,  drawing  her  towards 
him,  and  looking  in  her  eyes  with  a  gaze  that  made  a 
thrill  of  delight  pass  through  her  whole  frame  ;  “  who 
are  you,  my  beautiful  angel  ?  Oh,  tell  me  at  once  who 
you  are  ?” 

“  Sire,  I  cannot ;  press  me  not,  do  not  ask  my  name, 
for  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  am  dishonouring  it.  Let 
me  only  say  once  more  that  for  your  love  I  would  lay 
my  head  at  your  feet  and  die  happy  !” 

“  What !  so  young  and  lovely,  and  yet  speak  of 
death  ?  And  could  you — could  you  leave  me,  never  to 
meet  again  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  about  death,  but  I  am  sure  that  this 
will  be  our  first  and  last  interview  ;  a  strange  presenti¬ 
ment  tells  me  so.” 

.  “  But  you  could  not  forget  me  if  your  love  is  such 
as  you  describe  !  And  yet  so  young,  it  will  be  but  a 
dream  in  your  life  !  Oh  yes,  you  will  surely  forget.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  forget,  but  I  never  can  and  never 
shaU - ” 

And  without  letting  her  finish,  Louis  XV.  showered 
kisses  and  caresses  on  the  daughter  of  Eve,  who  had 
forgotten  that  unstained  blood  ran  in  her  veins,  and  gave 
herself  up  entirely  to  a  dream  of  love. 

The  hours  flitted  away  as  they  only  can  for  lovers, 
and  the  beautiful  unknown  tore  herself  at  last  from  the 
arms  of  her  royal  lover. 

“  I  must  leave  your  majesty  now — I  have  already  been 
too  long.” 

“  Call  me  Louis  ;  and  what  name  shall  I  treasure  in 
my  heart  ?” 

“  Alix !” 

“  My  sweet  Alix,  one  more  kiss.” 

“  My  own  beloved  Louis,  farewell !” 

“  Wait,  my  own,  only  for  one  moment.” 

And  the  king  went  to  a  drawer,  and,  taking  a  small 
miniature  of  himself,  he  presented  it  to  the  young  girl. 

She  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and,  with  a  gaze  in  which 
adoration  was  depicted,  she  threw  herself  once  more 
into  the  king’s  arms,  gave  him  a  long,  passionate  kiss, 
and  said — 

“  I  am  yours  unto  death  !  Probably  we  shall  never 
meet  again,  but  when  I  die  this  will  be  found  lying  on 
my  heart.” 

Once  more  the  picture  glided  for  their  exit.  Louis  XV. 
took  the  arm  of  the  Pink  Domino  and  led  her  to  the 
carriage  that  awaited  her.  There  was  one  more  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand,  one  more  farewell,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Alix  re-entered  the  park  and  flew  to  her  room,  but, 
oh  horror  !  she  found  herself  confronted  by  her  father  ! 
She  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 


The  duke  raised  her,  laid  her  on  a  couch,  and,  divesting 
her  of  her  domino,  and  snatching  the  mask  off  her  face, 
he  looked  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  lovely  form  before 
him,  but  without  the  slightest  touch  of  tenderness  or 
forgiveness — her  doom  was  sealed. 

He  left  the  apartment,  and  before  Alix  had  recovered 
from  her  fainting  fit  he  had  returned,  and  wrapping  her 
up  with  a  large  cloak,  he  carried  his  burden  downstairs, 
placed  her  in  a  travelling-carriage  drawn  by  four  horses, 
sat  by  her  side,  and  gave  orders  to  the  postillions  to 
start  off. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage  recalled  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  girl  to  her  senses,  and  by  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
morning  she  met  once  more  the  haughty  and  scornful 
gaze  of  the  duke.  Trembling,  and  almost  dead  with 
fear,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  implore  her 
father’s  forgiveness,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  he  did  not  in¬ 
quire  of  her  doings,  but  told  her  to  be  silent ;  his  curse 
was  upon  her,  he  said,  and  Alix  knew  well  what  it 
meant. 

II. 

The  convent  bell  of - at  Chaillat  was  calling  the 

nuns  to  early  mass,  and  like  a  procession  of  phan¬ 
toms  they  glided  silently  through  the  long  corridor 
which  led  to  the  chapel.  At  the  same  moment  the 
sharp  tinkling  of  the  tour  bell  was  heard,  and  the  soeur 
touriere,  letting  fall  her  rosary  at  her  side,  drew  the 
string  to  give  entrance  to  the  new  comers,  and  going  to 
the  grating  of  the  parlolr,  she  beheld  the  fine,  handsome, 

but  haughty,  face  of  the  Duke  of  - with  a  lady 

leaning  on  his  arm. 

“  I  wish  to  see  the  abbess  immediately,”  said  he  in 
an  authoritative  tone  to  the  bewildered  nun,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  noble  visitors  at  so  early  an 
hour. 

“  Your  name,  monseigneur  ?” 

“  Never  mind  my  name ;  it  is  not  meant  for  your 
cars.” 

The  nun  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  tall, 
portly  woman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  entered. 
Her  features  were  handsome,  but  so  much  harshness 
was  depicted  on  her  face,  and  her  cold,  stern  blue  eyes 
looked  so  cruel,  that  Alix  shuddered  in  thinking  of  the 
doom  that  awaited  her. 

The  duke  craved  a  few  minutes  of  private  conversation 
with  the  abbess,  Alix  being  left  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  touriere. 

Poor  Alix  !  how  her  heart  was  breaking  within  her ! 
But  a  few  hours  before,  and  all  the  joys  that  can  only 
be  felt  by  those  who  have  loved  passionately  had  been 
hers,  and  for  those  few  hours  (which  had  appeared 
to  her  as  seconds)  of  intense  bliss  and  supreme  happi¬ 
ness,  she  was  perhaps  to  be  condemned  to  years  of 
utter  misery,  and  yet  if  it  were  to  begin  again,  would 
she  fly  from  the  temptation  ? 

“  No,”  she  inwardly  said,  again  and  again,  “  I  could 
not,  I  would  not.  Oh  !  my  loved  Louis,  my  own  adored 
king,  no  one  shall  be  able  to  prevent  my  thinking  of 
you  ;  I  shall  love  you  more  and  more  every  day,  until 
that  love  kills  me  by  inches,  and,  if  one  remembers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tomb,  thou  shalt  ever  be  with 'me  !” 
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The  unmusical  voice  of  the  abbess  drew  her  from 
her  dreamy  thoughts  ;  she  was  alone,  and,  telling  Alix 
to  follow  her,  both  entered  a  dark,  low  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  door ;  the  abbess  unlocked  it  and 
made  Alix  enter.  It  was  a  cell  whose  darkness  was 
prevented  by  a  flickering  lamp,  carried  by  the  nun  ;  a 
pallet  for  bed,  a  chair  and  a  crucifix  on  the  wall  con¬ 
stituted  the  furniture. 

On  the  chair  lay  the  complete  dress  of  a  novice,  and 
in  one  corner  a  pitcher  of  water  with  a  piece  of 
bread. 

“  This  cell,  my  daughter,  is  for  the  present  yours. 
You  shall  expiate  here  your  bad  conduct;  if  you  are 
rebellious  your  chastisement  will  be  almost  unendurable, 
but  if  j'ou  confide  in  me  and  confess  your  misdeeds, 
your  punishment  shall  be  of  shorter  duration,  and, 
instead  of  prolonging  your  novitiate,  you  will  be  free  in 
a  few  months  to  take  the  vows.  I  leave  you  until 
twelve ;  you  will  have  time  to  reflect  over  your  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  avowal  of  the 
dark  deeds  you  have  committed,  and  do  not  neglect  to 
throw  oflT  the  livery  of  Satan  in  order  to  cover  your 
sinful  body  with  the  holy  habit  you  are  so  unworthy  to 
wear.” 

The  abbess  left,  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  desolate  Alix  threw  herself  before  the  crucifix 
to  implore  forgiveness  from  the  All-powerful  One  who 
could  alone  wash  her  from  her  sins.  Like  the  Magda¬ 
lene  of  old  she  entreated  for  pardon  ;  but,  alas  !  human 
love  was  still  strong  in  her  heart ;  the  image  of  Louis 
was  engraved  in  indelible  characters  upon  it,  and  it 
was  but  in  vain  she  struggled  for  a  few  moments  of 
prayer ;  the  name  of  Louis  was  ever  on  her  lips,  and 
faint  and  wearied  she  threw  herself  on  the  pallet,  pressing 
tightly  to  her  heart  the  picture  of  her  beloved. 

Once  more  the  door  creaks  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
abbess  enters. 

“  I  have  come  to  hear  the  confession  of  your  guilt,” 
she  says,  bringing  the  chair  near  to  the  bedside  ;  “  let 
me  hear  it  at  once.” 

“  Madame,”  said  Alix,  whose  proud  blood  began  to 
boil  in  her  veins,  “  my  guilt,  whatever  it  has  been,  shall 
be  buried  with  me  ;  you  can  inflict  any  amount  of  tor¬ 
ture  you  like  on  me  ;  I  can  suffer.  Oh,  yes  !  with  the 
remembrance  of  my  past  happiness,  I  can  suffer  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  !” 

The  cold,  unflinching  eye  of  the  nun  was  upon  poor 
Alix  ;  she  used  threats  of  all  descriptions,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  young  girl  was  not  to  be  overawed. 

The  abbess  rose  at  last,  and  ordering  Alix  to  change 
her  clothes,  she  left  the  cell  w'ith  rage  depicted  on  her 
countenance. 

When,  hours  afterwards,  she  returned,  she  found  the 
young  girl  still  lying  down ;  she  bade  her  rise,  and, 
making  her  kneel,  administered  her  la  discipline.  Shred 
after  shred  of  the  dress  which  has  touched  royalty  is 
torn  under  the  lash  ;  even  the  beautiful  shoulders  do  not 
escape  the  torture.  Not  a  word,  not  a  sigh  passed  the 
lips  of  the  unhappy  girl,  and,  as  soon  as  the  enraged 
abbess  left  the  cell,  she  took  out  the  picture  of  Louis  XV., 
hidden  in  her  bosom,  covering  it  with  the  most  passionate 
kisses  and  moistening  it  with  tears  ;  then  she  puts  it  back 


on  her  heart,  and,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  falls  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

She  dreams,  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  sinner,  a 
soothing,  charming  dream  ;  but  alas  for  the  wakening  ! 
She  is  at  Versailles,  heavenly  sounds  strike  her  cars, 
and  she  sees  advancing  to  meet  her  the  majestic  form  of 
the  king  ;  he  extends  his  arms  to  licr  and  she  throws 
herself  on  his  heart ;  he  presses  her  to  it,  covers  her 
with  burning  kisses  ;  he  calls  her  his  own  beloved 
Alix  ;  but  at  that  moment  a  hard  grasp  takes  hold  of 
her  arm  ;  she  shrieks  with  pain,  she  wakes,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  dark  lantern  she  finds  herself  again  face  to 
face  with  her  tormentor.  She  is  dragged  from  her 
couch,  forced  to  kneel  down  and  remain  in  the  same 
position  until,  exhausted  and  faint,  she  falls  on  her  face 
before  the  sorrowing-looking  image  of  her  Redeemer. 

Has  the  sun  risen  upon  her  or  is  it  still  night  ?  Alix 
cannot  tell.  She  is  stiff  with  the  icy  coldness  of  the 
stone  she  is  lying  upon  she  tries  to  rise,  and,  after  a 
painful  effort,  she  reaches  the  chair  where  the  clothes 
have  been  left ;  it  reminds  her  she  may  be  searched  if 
she  delays  in  changing  her  dress,  and  slowly  and  with 
sighs  she  throws  off  her  mundane  attire  for  the  religious 
one  ;  she  shudders  in  putting  on  the  sombre  garb  ;  she 
feels  so  Hint  (for  she  has  tasted  nothing  since  she  entered 
her  prison)  that  the  effort  she  has  made  is  too  much  for 
her  ;  however,  she  accomplishes  the  task  ;  she  has  torn 
off  a  knot  of  ribbon  the  king  has  touched,  and  places 
it  with  the  miniature  ;  then,  groping  her  way  to  her 
pallet,  she  lays  once  more  down  her  weary  head  and 
sleeps. 

Her  slumbers  have  not  lasted  long ;  a  sudden  flash  of 
light  passes  over  her  eyes  ;  she  wakes  and  sees  standing 
before  her  a  man  dressed  as  a  Carmelite  monk ;  she 
fancies  she  must  be  dreaming,  but  a  low  mellow  voice 
undeceives  her ;  she  looks  into  the  face,  whose  features 
are  now  plainly  reve.aled  to  her  by  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
and  she  ceases  to  fear ;  the  austere  look  vanishes  to 
make  room  for  one  of  deeply-felt  compassion  ;  there  is 
sweetness  in  the  grey  eye  and  much  suavity  on  the  half- 
opened  lips,  ready  to  utter  words  of  comfort  to  her  de¬ 
solate  soul. 

“  Be  not  afraid,  my  daughter.  I  do  not  come  to  up¬ 
braid  but  to  pity  ;  not  to  chide  but  to  console ;  not  to 
judge,  for  there  is  one  higher  Being  who  shall  judge 
both  you  and  me  at  the  last  day.  I  come  only  to  you 
to  say  have  confidence  in  me.  I  will  not  betray  your 
trust,  but  try  to  bring  peace  to  your  afflicted  heart.” 

Alix  remained  mute  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  tried 
to  speak,  but  in  vain,  her  exhaustion  was  too  great,  and 
the  monk  perceiving  it,  left  the  cell  and  returned  with  a 
phial  containing  some  cordial.  He  poured  it  into  a  glass 
and  made  her  drink  ;  it  soon  revived  her,  and  she  thanked 
him  with  her  lovely,  but  now  sorrowful,  smile. 

A  profound  silence  reigns  in  the  cell ;  the  monk  seems 
plunged  in  deep  thought ;  a  vision  has  passed  before 
him,  a  vision  of  the  past,  when  he  too  loved,  perhaps, 
as  passionately  as  the  victim  now  before  him  ;  but  he 
is  strong,  he  shakes  off  the  tempter,  he  calls  to  his  aid 
his  good  angel,  and  has  gained  the  victory.  And  now  he 
speaks  to  Alix  as  a  kind,  fond  father  would  to  his  child. 
She  listens,  she  is  moved  by  the  deep  earnestness  of  his 
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words,  and  when  he  has  finished  she  feels  she  can 
speak,  not  to  divulge  her  secret  entirely,  but  to  speak  of 
her  love,  for  he  will  listen  to  her,  and  she  unfolds  to 
him  the  yearnings  of  her  passionate  soul ;  she  tells  how 
much  she  has  loved,  how  much  she  loves  still,  how  she 
has  prayed,  and  felt  that  He  who  suffered  so  much  for 
sinners  looks  down  upon  her  with  pity,  not  with  anger, 
and  the  monk  listens  and  pities,  and  prays  inwardly  that 
she  may  have  peace. 

He  rises  to  leave  -,  she  begs  he  will  return  again  ;  he 
promises  to  do  so,  and,  with  his  blessing  upon  the 
fair,  desolate  sinner,  he  disappears. 

Every  night  the  same  torments  are  inflicted  by  the 
cruel  abbess  upon  the  young  girl,  and  every  day  the 
Carmelite  monk  comes  to  pour  balm  into  the  deep 
wounds  of  the  soul  of  the  heart-broken  Alix. 

At  last  a  change  takes  place ;  he  obtains  permission 
that  she  shall  be  released  from  her  prison,  and  she  is 
conducted  to  a  lighter  cell ;  proper  food  is  given  to 
her ;  she  rallies,  and  now  and  then  the  monk  is  seen  to 
walk  with  her  in  the  garden,  from  which  height  the 
great  city  can  be  seen.  He  shows  to  her  the  monu¬ 
ments  her  young  eyes  can  easily  discern  ;  she  carelessly 
asks  him  where  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  are,  and 
from  that  moment  her  gaze  is  constantly  fixed  on  the 
distant  spot. 

Under  the  custody  of  the  abbess  she  goes  to  chapel 
every  day,  but  otherwise  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
other  nuns,  and  it  has  been  decided  between  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  the  abbess  that  the  rules  must  be  broken 
once  upon  her  account,  to  please  the  duke,  and  it  is 
announced  to  the  sisterhood  that  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  Duke  of - is  going  to  take  the  veil. 

The  Carmelite  monk  has  prepared  her,  and  though 
he  knows  well  that  the  heart  is  still  rebellious,  he  feels 
she  cannot  escape  her  doom,  but  he  will  watch  over 
her. 

The  day  for  the  sacrifice  has  dawned,  and  the  court 
is  going  to  be  represented  by  all  its  most  brilliant  stars. 


The  queen,  who  loves  all  religious  ceremonies,  signifies 
her  intention  to  be  present,  and  the  king,  who  has  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  the  duke’s  daughter,  wishes  to  accom¬ 
pany  her. 

All  is  ready,  and  the  organ  peals  forth  its  most  solemn 
strains  at  the  entrance  of  Heaven’s  bride.  A  low  murmur 
of  admiration  escapes  the  lips  (if  all  present,  and  never 
indeed  so  celestial  a  beauty  has  been  seen  on  earth — she 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  it.  She  advances  slowly  to 
the  altar  where  she  is  going  to  be  sacrificed.  She  is 
dressed  as  a  bride,  her  rich  robe  sweeps  the  ground, 
and  she  is  loaded  with  the  most  magnificent  diamonds, 
the  heirloom  of  the  great  ducal  family.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  a  bouquet  of  exotics,  which  she  will 
throw  behind  her  in  pronouncing  the  words  that  are  to 
bind  her  to  Heaven,  and  show  she  has  forsaken  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  die  world.  She  comes  nearer. 
Louis  XV.  is  almost  petrified  at  the  sight  of  her ;  she 
has  not  raised  her  eyes  yet,  but  the  nearer  she  comes 
the  more  her  heart  beats,  unconscious  though  she  be  of 
his  presence ;  she  is  now  near  the  altar  step,  and  the 
king’s  arm-chair  is  quite  close ;  she  looks  up,  utters  a 
cry  of  joy,  but  it  has  been  too  much  for  her  ;  she  stag¬ 
gers,  the  king  rises,  stretches  his  arms  and  receives  her 
in  time  to  prevent  her  falling  ;  he  looks  in  her  face,  the 
eyes  are  closed,  and  some  red  drops  trickle  on  her  lips. 

She  is  dead ! 

*  *  #  o  » 

It  is  evening.  The  Carmelite  monk  winds  his  steps  to 
the  cell  of  the  beautiful  departed,  and  makes  a  sign  to 
the  nun  who  watches  to  retire.  On  a  table  stands  a 
casket ;  he  opens  it,  and  sees  among  the  diamonds  the 
portrait  of  Louis  !  He  guesses  all.  He  shuts  up  the 
casket,  goes  to  the  bed  where  Alix  is  laid,  he  removes 
her  guimpe,  slips  the  miniature  back,  and  restores  to  her 
in  death  what  she  had  so  much  prized  in  life  ;  he  kneels 
down,  utters  a  few  fervent  words  of  prayer,  and  bids 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Alix. 


TO  LOUIE. 

INHERE  are  some  who  will  pray,  love, 

.  To  win  a  great  name. 

And  strive  to  obey,  love. 

The  beckonings  of  fame. 

While  others  will  struggle 
Large  fortunes  to  gain, 

And  for  wealth  and  possessions 
Each  sinew  will  strain. 

Thus  each  has  his  object 
To  wish  for,  and  why. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  children 
Of  earth,  should  not  I 
Have  one  cherished  idol 
To  hope  for  and  care. 

Which  rules  o’er  my  heart 
And  holds  empire  there  ? 


But  it  is  not  for  wealth. 

Or  the  joys  it  can  give. 

Nor  the  hope  of  a  future 
Renown  that  /  live  : 

Every  sigh,  every  wish. 

Every  action  of  mine. 

Is,  and  shall,  while  there’s  breath  in 
This  bosom,  be  thine  ! 

Sole  aim  of  existence 
Thou  art,  love,  to  me  ! 

Every  wish  of  my  heart,  love. 

Still  centres  in  thee  ! 

And  till  death,  not  for  one 
Single  moment  shall  stray 
My  fondest  affection 
From  thee,  love,  away. 

Anon. 


L 
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ARTHUR  SULLIVAN’S  ORATORIO,  “THE  PRODIGAL  SON.” 


Perhaps  of  all  Scriptural  subjects  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  appropriate  for  musical 
composition  than  this  story,  so  simple  and  natural,  and 
yet  so  pathetic.  Just  a  hundred  years  ago  (in  1773) 
this  parable  was  selected  as  the  theme  of  an  oratorio  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  and  achieved  far  greater  success 
than  his  two  previous  ones  of  The  Cure  of  Saul  and 
Ahimelech.  When  the  present  composer  of  the  work 
under  notice  chose  the  prodigal  son  for  his  subject,  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  hitherto  over¬ 
looked,  a  mistake  of  which  he  was  subsequently  made 
aware.  The  story  is  dramatic,  but  so  short  as  to 
require  expansion  rather  than  abridgment,  and  in  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  music  the  composer  has  drawn  his  materials 
exclusively  from  the  Scriptures,  and  has  shown  his  dis¬ 
crimination  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature — pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries — by  depicting 
the  prodigal  himself,  not  as  a  being  of  a  naturally  de¬ 
praved  and  brutish  nature,  but  merely  as  one  swayed  by 
the  restless  and  ungovernable  impulses  of  youth,  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  home,  desiring  to  see  more  of  the 
world  which  lay  beyond  it,  and  ultimately  carried  away 
into  excesses  from  which  his  nature  would  at  first  have 
revolted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work  as  a 
musical  composition  ranks  its  author  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  musicians  of  the  day,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  sacred  music. 

The  oratorio  opens  with  a  slow  instrumental  move¬ 
ment  in  E  flat  major,  which  most  agreeably  leads 
to  the  exquisite  chorus  in  D,  “  There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  ” — a  gem  of  pure  melody, 
tlie  accompaniment  to  which  is  also  most  appropriate 
and  effective.  The  recitative,  “  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons,”  which  follows,  introduces  the  parable.  The 
orchestral  agitato  movement  which  accompanies  the 
tenor  solo,  “  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  to  me,”  is  highly  characteristic  and  effective.  All 
the  instrumental  portion  of  this  solo,  comprising  the 
words  interpolated  from  Ecclesiastes,  “  For  I  know  that 
there  is  no  good  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  also  that 
every  man  should  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour,”  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  A  bass  solo, 
recit.,  “  My  son,  attend  to  my  words,”  and  aria,  “  Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,”  follows.  The  latter 
is  a  delicious  cantabile  movement.  The  soprano  recita¬ 
tive  that  comes  next,  “  And  the  younger  son  gathered 
all  together,”  paves  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
morceaux  in  the  oratorio,  “  The  Revel,”  solo  and  chorus. 
The  gay,  sparkling  introductory  movement  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  bacchanal  chorus,  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,”  is 
most  captivating  and  highly  original,  if  a  thought  too 
dramatic  in  character  for  a  sacred  subject.  Highly 
characteristic  and  appropriate  is  the  music  to  which  the 
tenor  solo,  “  Fetch  wine  and  we  will  fill  ourselves  with 
strong  drink,”  is  set,  and  which  blends  so  harmoniously 
and  effectively  with  the  wild,  stirring  measure  of  the 
“  Revel  ”  chorus,  now  dying  away,  now  recurring,  till 


solo  and  chorus  swell  together  into  the  grand  final 
climax. 

This  is  followed  by  a  solo  recitative  for  contralto, 
“  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that 
they  may  follow  strong  drink,”  ending  in  an  expressively 
solemn  chorus  in  the  minor  key,  “  The  mirth  of  tabrets 
ceaseth.”  The  next  solo,  also  for  contralto,  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  lovely  melody.  This  beautiful  cantabile  aria  is 
set  to  the  words,  “  Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world,”  taken  from  St.  John’s  Gospel. 
A  recitative  solo  for  soprano  relates  the  story  of  the 
famine  that  arose  in  the  land,  and  the  prodigal’s  misery, 
at  the  close  of  which  an  expressive  unaccompanied 
cadence  in  A  minor  imparts  pathetic  utterance  to  the 
words,  “  And  no  man  gave  unto  him,”  and  connects  it 
with  the  succeeding  aria,  “  Oh  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  my  commandments,”  the  smooth  flowing 
melody  of  which  beautifully  symbolises  the  peace  which 
then  “  had  been  like  a  river.’’  The  well-known  words 
of  the  repentant  prodigal,  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,”  form  the  subject  of  the  next  “  number,”  the 
treatment  of  which  must  certainly  place  it  in  the  highest 
rank  of  sacred  music.  The  effect  of  this  music,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  soft  arpeggio  movement  gradually 
acquiring  warmth  and  passion  as  the  melody  is  developed 
by  long-sustained  pianissimo  chords,  is  most  thrilling, 
and  is  heightened  by  the  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
lovely  soprano  chorus,  “  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God.”  A  duet  for  father  and  son  follows, 
but  this,  though  not  without  merit,  is  eclipsed  by  the 
noble  bass  aria  that  succeeds  it,  “  Bring  forth  the  best 
robe.”  In  the  setting  of  the  lines,  “  For  this  my  son 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again,”  the  music  expresses  in 
every  note  the  father’s  unbounded,  triumphant  joy  at  the 
recovery  of  his  son  ;  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  vigorous 
dramatic  expression,  with  which  the  devotional  feeling 
of  the  coda,  “  Blessed  be  God  who  hath  heard  my 
prayer,”  finely  contrasts.  The  instrumentation  is  grand 
and  massive  in  construction,  and  powerfully  aids  in 
depicting  the  overflowing  of  a  mighty  joy.  The  canon 
chorus  that  follows,  “  Oh  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,”  is  remarkable  for  the  broad 
and  elaborate  grandeur  of  the  orchestral  scoring,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  executed  and  musician-like 
pieces  in  the  work. 

The  recit.,  “  No  chastening  for  the  present,”  and  aria, 
“  Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken  unto  me,”  is  written 
for  the  tenor  in  a  smoothly-flowing  cantabile  style  which 
falls  gratefully  on  the  ear  after  the  passion  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  elaborate  motf,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  deliciously  pure  (unaccompanied)  quartette, 
“  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  contrite 
heart,”  in  which  a  tender  devotional  feeling  breathes 
throughout.  The  concluding  chorus,  “  Thou,  O  Lord, 
art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,”  though  comparatively 
short,  is  a  masterly  composition,  and  a  fitting  apex  to 
the  whole  structure. 
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HATE  TURNED  TO  LOVE. 


I  WILL  take  it  upon  me  to  say  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
that  possesses  so  many  pretty  spots  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  os  London.  This  beinp  granted,  there  is  no  need  to  parti¬ 
cularise  the  village  where  this  story  opens,  other  than  to  remark 
that  it  contained  the  usual  high  street  and  pretty  church,  with, 
unusual,  I  think,  nowadays,  ivy  from  its  base  to  turret.  Having 
had  my  way  so  far,  I  may  venture  upon  the  assertion  that  no¬ 
where  could  two  prettier  girls  be  found  than  Lctty  and  Jane,  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  rector.  Some  one  has  very  wisely 
remarked  that  Irish  women  have  the  finest  complexions,  Scotch 
ones  the  greatest  amount  of  sense,  English  dames  the  best  home 
ways,  and  French  matrons  the  most  engaging  manners.  And 
what  have  I  brought  all  this  in  for  ?  Simply  because,  knowing 
them  so  well,  and  loving  them  so  much,  I  think  these  girls  hud 
all  these  gi-aces  and  charms  just  mentioned  combined.  Letty 
was  retiring,  deep  and  undemonstrative  in  her  attachments,  dark 
and  stately;  Jane  the  embodiment  of  ease,  contidiiig,  impression¬ 
able,  and  fair.  There  was  no  ditlerence  in  their  father’s  love 
towanls  them,  save  that  one  was  the  chosen  companion  of  his 
easy  hours,  and  the  other  of  his  times  of  trouble  and  reflection. 
No  one  had  ever  told  them  they  were  poor,  that  their  house  was 
small  and  ill-furnished,  or  that  their  old  servant  was  but  ill- 
adapted  to  attend  to  their  wants.  All  the  lighter  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold  were  seen  to  by  Jane ;  Letty  superintended  the  wardrobe, 
and  mastered  the  hundred  petty  struggles  that  respectable  poverty 
has  to  go  through  to  make  itself  appear  decent.  But  a  poor 
rector !  A  curate  now,  but  a  rector !  Exactly ;  a  curate  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  a  rector  but  three  years,  with  a  heart 
bigger  than  his  pocket,  and  his  hand  always  in  that  pocket. 
Then  Jane  was  constantly  in  want  of  a  new  bounct  or  dress.  For 
Letty,  she  preferred  old  things,  she  said ;  they  were  like  time- 
honoured  friends ;  not  to  be  cast  aside  for  new  ones,  as  long  as 
any  amount  of  patching  made  them  respectable.  Mind,  I  say, 
Letty  said  all  this,  but  I  am  afraid  when  visitors  came  and  saw 
her  present  a  poor  appearance  compared  to  her  sister  she  often 
wished  she  had  better  apparel  and  her  sister  more  thought. 

Keep  in  mind,  pretty  girls,  that  whilst  bold  flowers  and  showy 
jewels  take  from  beauty,  a  neat  dress,  heightened  by  suitable 
ornamentation,  adds  to  it. 

Well,  the  new  curate  came — a  sparkling,  quick,  grcy-cycd, 
good-looking  fellow  of  about  three-and-thirty,  and,  better  than 
all,  a  really  earnest  worker  in  what  he  professed.  Him  Letty 
loved  with  her  whole  soul  at  first  sight.  She  knew  it  by  her  jioor 
fluttering  heart,  that  made  her,  when  in  his  presence,  so  awkward 
and  difierent  to  her  natural  self.  And  worse,  worse  for  her,  her 
father  never  tired  of  singing  the  praises  of  Charley  Carter,  as  he 
afl’ectionatcly  styled  him.  It  was  he  who  had  gone  to  tlie  ale¬ 
houses,  and  elucidated  to  the  landlords  that  by  encouraging  the 
men  in  drunkenness  and  neglecting  their  work  they  were  binding 
the  hands  that  brought  them  money.  In  fact,  as  Bates,  the  tipsy 
cobbler,  said,  who  had  a  disease  he  called  tipsimania,  the  new¬ 
comer  made  the  pothouse  “too  hot”  for  them.  ^Vllen  Jane  was 
questioned  respecting  him  she  would  look  full  and  unembarrassed 
into  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  and  give  it  as  her  opinion  that  he 
was  “  well  enough,”  but  that  she  didn’t  “  trouble  ”  about  him. 
He  did  concerning  her,  though.  For  Letty,  she  neither  mentioned 
his  name,  nor  did  any  one  speak  to  her  of  him.  Alone,  if  she 
thought  of  him  the  blood  would  rush  to  her  checks  in  maidenly 
confusion.  Do  not  think  her  love  made  her  unhappy ;  there  was 
no  selfishness  in  her  nature.  She  loved  him,  and  if  she  could  not 
marry  him,  she  would  live  unmarried,  loving  him  to  her  death. 

One  day  Jane  was  strolling  along  the  green  lanes,  plucking  a 
leaf  here  and  there  as  she  went,  neither  wondering  nor  caring 
why  some  were  red  and  trembling  and  others  shining  green  and 
Ann.  Charley  came  gently  to  her  side  and  chatted  concerning 
the  objects  around  them,  and  succeeded  in  showing  her  that  all 
things  have  voices  if  we  only  hold  the  power  of  awakening  them. 
And  then  he  moved  close  to  her  side,  and  led  her  to  a  shady  spot, 
and  spoke  to  her  as  man  rarely  speaks  to  woman  save  once  in  his 
life.  She  sat  and  pulled  up  tne  grass  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he 
'  waited  for  an  answer  she  trembled  and  felt  cold,  but  never  said 
him  “  nay,”  so  that  when  they  walked  back  he  was  her  affianced 
husband,  providing,  what  they  knew  would  be  the  case,  her 
father  gave  his  consent,  who,  when  he  heard  of  their  contract, 
said  nothing,  but  thanked  God  for  His  goodness  in  securing  for 
his  beloved  child  so  good  a  mate.  Poor  Letty !  she  went  that 
night  to  her  bed  as  a  woman  resolved  to  bear  a  hard  trial. 


“  You  love  him,  dear,”  she  said,  kissing  Jane  tipon  her  check. 
“  I’m  sure  he  loves  you,  and  will  make  you  a  good  husband.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  girl  innocently,  toying  with  her  hair,  and 
looking  at  her  pretty  face  languidly  in  the  glass ;  “  everybody 
likes  him,  and  I  must  try  and  love  him  very  much ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  proposed  to  you.” 

“  Jane,  dear,  you  love  him  or  you  do  not  love  him.  Either 
your  heart  tells  you  you  are  happier  than  you  wore,  or  that  you 
have  entered  into  this  most  sacred  of  compacts  thoughtlessly.” 

“  I  dure  say  I  shall  love  him,  Letty,  as  well  as  any  one  else 
would,  but  I  have  never  thought  of  any  one  in  this  way  before, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  expectc'd  I  can  judge  very  well  all  at  once.” 

“  You  talk,  dear,  as  if  love  were  regulated  by  the  head,  not 
the  heart.  It  is  that  which  makes  you  happier  by  the  side  of  one 
particular  object  than  any  other.  It  springs  0/  itself,  without 
either  reason  or  foundation.  It  covers  faults,  and  calls  into 
existence  beauties  where  they  neither  exist,  nor  have  been  before, 
to  any  but  the  one  smitten.” 

Her  eyes  glowed  as  she  spoke,  and  she  folded  her  arms  across 
her  breast,  and  looked  like  some  poetic  statue  talking  sentiment 
to  a  hard  world. 

“  Do  you  love  him,  Letty  ?” 

“  I  love  you,  pet,”  returned  the  other,  kissing  and  embracing 
her,  and  hiding  the  hot  tears  that  were  blinding  her. 

“  My  friend,  Edward  Conway,  a  civil  engineer,  is  coming  to 
pay  us  a  visit  for  a  few  days,”  said  Charley  one  i  veiling  at  the 
vicarage.  “  He  starts  shortly  for  Japan,  and,  indeed,  if  I  wera 
not  happily  engaged  here  I  should  accompany  him.” 

“  What  is  a  civil  engineer  ?”  asked  June.  “  One  of  those  men 
who  drive  engines,  and  have  their  faces  black  with  smoke  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Charley  laughingly ;  “  one  who  draws  plans, 
and  superintends  the  laying  out  of  sewers,  and  railway  lines,  and 
such  things  as  those.  'This  one  has  a  large  estate  of  his  own  not 
fifty  miles  from  here,  and  is  as  handsome  and  gentlemanly  a 
fellow  us  you’d  wish  to  see.  Indeed,  I  may  call  him  my  oldest 
friend,  seeing  we  were  schoolmates  and  college-chums  together.” 

Jane  was  very  quiet,  and,  strangely  enough,  even  to  herself 
could  not  help  weighing  the  words  “  handsome,  gentlemanly,  and 
large  estate.”  Charley  was  handsome,  and  a  gentleman.  But 
there  his  qualifications  rested.  She  sat  and  looked  at  her  sister, 
and  wished  the  curate  had  proposed  to  her.  Not  that  she  thought 
she  should  prefer  some  one  solely  liecause  he  had  a  large  estate, 
but  simply  for  the  reason  that  she  knew  Letty  had  no  fancy  for 
gj’and  things,  and  certainly  her  life  would  bo  plain  enough  with 
Charley ;  for,  goodness !  now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  her  father 
was  a  rector,  and  yet  they  had  none  too  much  wealth,  and  then 
she  was  anything  but  a  goo<l  manager — iu  fact,  no  manager  at 
all.  Yes,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  if  the  curate  had 
not  proposed.  However,  it  was  done,  and  things  must  take  their 
course,  she  supposed.  Now,  don’t  think  that  Jane  coolly  spun 
all  this  out  as  a  man  calculates  a  long  move  ahead  at  chess. 
On  the  eontrary,  she  would  have  cried  and  really  been  most  sorry 
had  any  one  hinted  at  such  a  thing,  but  it  all  passed  vaguely 
•  before  her  like  a  dream  one  has  some  recollection  of,  but  yet  can’t 
definitely  recall.  If  this  were  an  ordinary  story,  I  might  tell  you 
how  Edward  Conway  took  the  little  rectory  by  storm  with  his 
sparkling  anecdote  and  free  manners,  and  very  likely  lead  you  to 
think  that  Charley  was  to  blame  in  allowing  such  a  taking  spark 
to  come  near  the  embers  of  his  love.  But  not  he — the  last  one 
in  the  world  to  suspect  his  friend,  still  less  the  only  woman  to 
whom  he  had  ever  avowed  love.  That  he  had  written  to  his 
friend  touching  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  rector’s  daughters 
is  only  to  say  that  when  a  generous  nature  finds  a  treasure  it  is 
anxious  to  show  it  to  its  kindred ;  but  to  add  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  her  to  whom  he  was  engaged  is  to  plead 
guilty  for  him  to  one  of  those  oversights  men  iu  love  often  make. 
Onee  or  twice,  and  very  likely  oftener,  Charley  had  caught  him¬ 
self  when  walking  with  the  sisters  talking  to  Jane  and  tei/A  Letty. 
But  then  the  latter  was  so  well  informed,  so  sensible,  that  there 
was  no  w’ondcr  he  felt  her  to  be  a  companion. 

The  two  friends  were  sitting  one  evening  outside  the  porch  of 
the  rectory,  speaking,  as  usual,  of  the  girls,  when  Edward,  in 
reply  to  something  Charley  had  said  respecting  Letty,  remarked 
that  she  was  a  very  lovable  girl  indeed.  Fact  is,  he  was  thinking 
of  Jane,  and  here  he  must  be  excused,  for  up  to  the  time  of  this 
conversation  he  had  no  reason  for  imagining  other  than  that  it 
was  Letty  whom  his  friend  loved.  The  girls  joined  them,  and  as 
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Lctty  and  the  euratc  were  chattinj;  concerning  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  parishioners  the  two  strolled  round  the  grounds,  with 
Edward  and  Jane  following.  She  could  not  help  it,  hut  Letty 
shivered  as  she  hoard  the  voices  behind  her,  and  once  or  twice 
fancied  Charley  started  with  suddenly-aroused  pain.  Her  fears 
were  almost  eoufiniu-d  when,  as  if  to  show  his  utter  confidence 
or  unconcern,  he  walked  rapidly  ahead  of  them,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  showing  her  sometlung  that  would  surprise  her.  Even 
to  Jane’s  unsuspecting,  careless  ways  the  language  of  her  com¬ 
panion  was  something  impassioned  for  an  acnuaintanee,  hut  then 
she  thought  he  and  Charley  must  know  la'st ;  besides,  how  did 
she  know  to  what  her  sister  was  listening  ?  'Though  she  could 
not  help  confe.ssing  that  she  was  unjust  in  that  thought,  for  Lctty 
would  not  even  think  wrong  to  herself. 

“  Do  I  dis])leasc  you.  Miss  Jane  ?”  asked  her  companion,  half- 
piqued  at  what  he  thought  her  inattention  and  coldness. 

“  Oh,  no !”  returned  she  eagerly — too  eagerly  for  her  own 
peace,  if  she  had  but  known  it — weak  girl ! 

“  Mliy,  then,  when  I  spoke  of  my  grounds,  though  these  arc 
very  pretty,  and  my  carriages,  and  said  I  could  live  at  ease,  but 
that  1  am  anxious  to  undertake  this  last  work  in  the  East,  did 
you  look  so  confused  ?” 

•‘Dull?” 

“  Did  you  !  Yes !  and  when  I  said  you  and  your  sister  must 
come  and  pay  my  sister  .a  visit  you  almost  shook  with  fear.  If,’’ 
he  went  on  suddenly,  abruptly  clasping  the  amazed  girl’s  hands, 

“  I  boasted  or  R]K)ke  glowingly  of  my  riches,  it  was  only  because 
I  felt  they  would  enable  me  to  make  one  I  love  hapjty.” 

She  did  not  cry  nor  move.  An  icy  stillness  seemed  to  seize  her 
as  he  closed  her  within  his  arms  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
cold  lips.  She  raised  her  arm  and  pointed  to  where  stood  her 
sister  and  Charley  in  the  distance,  and  then  tottered  against  a 
tree  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  sink  to  the  ground. 

“ Com j)ose  yourself,  Jane.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
You  point  at  them ;  well,  arc  they  not  lutppy  in  each  other’s 
loves  p  Surely  this  is  no  girl’s  trick — I  cannot  judge  so  meanly 
of  you — to  enhance  the  v.alue  of  this  meeting  by  pretended 
fear  of  interruption  from  them  ?” 

AMiat  was  it  ?  Had  he  fascinated  her  by  his  riches  ? — she 
fell  low  in  her  own  esteem  at  the  thought— or  did  she  love  him  ? 
or  was  it,  alter  all,  that  she  had  mistaken  resjK'ct  and  liking  for 
Charley  for  love  ?  One  thing—  were  the  two,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  tempt  her  to  flight,  she  could  leave  at  once,  if  she  left  at  all, 
with  Edward ;  but  with  Charley  she  could  reason.  It  was  very 
dreadful,  and  she  must  marry  the  curate.  It  was  settleil  by  her 
father ;  and  then  her  sister  ?  Yet  why  had  he  left  her  to  her¬ 
self?  All  had  been  well  if  he  laid  kept  by  her  skle.  She  had 
been  thinking,  and  now  her  thoughts  broke  out  aloud,  and  asked 
why  he  Imd  mentioned  “  love  ”  to  her,  the  bride  elect  of  his  friend. 

The  man  staggered  as  his  awakened  ears  caught  the  sound, 
and  yet,  now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  it  was  all  his  own  blindness. 
’File  girl  had  done  all  she  could,  and  for  his  friend ;  it  was  like 
his  careless,  impulsive  way.  Still,  it  was  the  very  deuce  of  a 
mistake,  for  though  it  would  not  break  his  heart,  seeing  that  he 
could  enjoy  his  billiards,  his  horse,  wine,  and  cigar,  he  had  much 
rather  have  married  this  girl.  More,  he  really  felt  he  could  love 
her  as  much  as  his  nature  could  love.  He  had  worked  himself 
into  a  sensation,  too,  and  at  the  moment  really  thought  his  |>cacc, 
which  was  jx;rsonal  comfort,  centred  in  the  girl  trembling  by  his 
side. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  causctl  you  pain,”  he  said  brokenly  ; 
“  sorry  alsei  that  I  have  sullered  so  keen  a  disapjKiintmeut.” 

He  should  not  have  said  this ;  he  should  have  led  her  to  her 
lover  and  confessed  his  error.  She  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break  as  he  s|K)kc  of  his  sorrow,  and  implored  him  to  leave  her. 
He  showed  his  nature  by  moving  to  her  side  and  attempting  to 
take  her  hand. 

“  Hear  me,  Jane - ” 

“No!”  cried  the  girl,  starting  to  her  womanly  dignity;  “go 
this  instant,  or  1  will  ciill  for  helj).  It  is  cruel  of  you — unmanly 
— to  stay  by  my  side  oue  moment  alter  saying  what  you  liave 
said.” 

Oh,  blind,  blind  love  !  the  part  of  you  in  Charley  made  him  as 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Jane,  but  pretty  glisteners  of  dew  that 
showed  her  doubly  handsome,  and  when  she  nestled  and  clung  to 
him  as  he  felt  she  had  never  done  l)efore,  he  felt  like  happiness 
enriched  by  the  sight  of  that  of  others  around  him ;  and  she  felt 
comfort  and  safety  by  his  side,  for  she  was  afraid  of  herself,  and 
inly  resolvwl  to  try  and  love  him  very  much  indeed,  and  not 
to  think  of  those  large  grounds  with  their  horses,  and  carriages, 
and  jewels.  Hut  why  did  he  not  leave  tin  m  ? — was  it  so  hard 
to  go  ? 

The  father,  as  he  saw  his  daughter  always  near  his  chosen 


friend,  congratulated  himself  upon  the  happiness  in  store  for  her, 
the  time  Letty  was  filled  with  vague  ajjprehension.  There  was 
something  to  her  mind  in  the  forced  gaiety,  as  she  took  it,  of 
Etlwai-d,  inexplicjible  and  boding  of  ill. 

“  We  are  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  wei'k,”  said  Mr.  Gurney ;  “  girls, 

I  need  scarcely  say  where ;  Charley  will  come  over  us  often  as 
he  can.” 

“  No,  father,”  cried  Jane  earnestly,  “you  and  Letty  go;  I  will 
stay  at  home.” 

“  Nonsense,”  laughed  Cliarlcy,  entering  the  room  and  sitting 
by  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand  within  his  own ;  “  my  friend  is 
too  kind  to  be  slighted  by  us.  Besides,  ns  he  is  so  soon  to  leave 
England  it  is  doubly  imperative  upon  us  to  give  him  any  little 
pleasure  in  our  power.” 

“  Let  me  stay  here,”  implored  the  poor  girl,  “  and  all  will  bo 
well.” 

“  Mliatevcr  foolish  fancy  has  possessed  you  ?”  inquirctl  her 
father.  “  All  ‘  will  be  well,’  I  hojx:,  if  we  go  to  Mr.  Conway’s,  as 
I  am  sure  we  shall.” 

And  so  the  matter  u-as  settled.  Tlie  first  day  of  their  visit  Jane 
was  anxious  and  ill  at  case ;  but  as  Edwai-d  never  walked  with 
them  without  his  sister  accompanying  them,  and  never  pjiid  her 
any  attention  tliat  could  be  taken  by  the  most  critical  observer  as 
“marked,”  she  regained  her  cheerfulness  and  confidence,  and 
began  to  think  he  laid  forgotten  all  about  their  intendew.  A  day 
or  two  moi'c  and  his  conduct  settled  into  almost  neglect,  till  she 
imagined  she  must  have  otleuded  him,  and  several  times  his  sister 
rallidl  him  ufion  his  coldness  towards  the  chosen  bride  of  his 
friend. 

“  I  do  think,”  said  she,  menily,  one  morning  to  Lctty,  when 
they  were  all  four  together,  “  Edward  is  vexed  ffou  are  not  to 
marry  Cliarles,  for  upon  my  word  I  believe  he  fancies  Jane  is  not 
good  enough  for  him.” 

Edward  was  carelessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  album, 
and  Letty  pretending  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  remark,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  eyes  of  Jane  and  those  of  the  young  man  met  and 
revealed  what  the  one  thought  forgotten,  and  the  other  that 
which  never  existed.  As  the  week  wore  on,  the  round  of  pleasure, 
rustic  though  it  was,  told  u]>on  June,  and  dazzled  her  by  its  new¬ 
ness.  For  Letty,  she  enjoyed  it  ns  well-eanied  change,  but  would 
not  have  bartered  her  useful  life  at  home  for  it.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  the  more  volatile  girl  to  rise  with  the  sun  and  find 
her  every  want  anticipated.  Then  it  was  so  much  more  than 
“  unlike  ”  the  economical  striving  of  home  the  life  she  led — the 
early  cup  of  tea,  the  walk  or  canter  through  richly-woodid  lanes, 
the  sumptuous  breakfast,  and  the  IxMit  or  drive,  and  so  on  through 
the  day.  Again,  the  rooms  were  so  large  and  elegant,  and  com¬ 
fort  and  plenty  continually  meeting  her.  A  gem  of  Miss  Con¬ 
way’s  was  more  than  equivalent  to  lier  own  and  sister’s  entire 
stock. 

It  was  the  Friday  of  the  week  of  their  visit,  and  Cliarley  was 
coming  to  stay  till  Saturday  night,  and  Jane  trying — how  hanlly 
let  those  answer  who  have  stnigglctl  to  keep  from  erring  and 
failed — to  feel  glad  he  was  coming  to  take  her  home ;  and  as  she 
moved  about  the  p:ardeu  she  felt  ns  she  had  done  when  she  nearly 
swooned  against  the  tree,  and  wishal  again  and  again  he  would 
be  quick  and  stay  with  her,  and  never  leave  her.  It  was  curious, 
too,  this  was  the  only  time  during  her  visit  she  had  been  alone,  and 
he  was  expected  everj-  moment.  Joy  !  was  it  joy  ? — well,  safety, 
case,  quiet — there  was  his  step,  and  she  ran  forwanl  to  meet,  not 
Charley,  but  Edward  Conway,  looking  at  her  in  a  manner  that 
caused  her  heart  to  thnib  and  her  veins  to  feel  like  vessels  holding 
liquid  fire  one  moment,  the  next  to  seem  as  bands  of  ice. 

“  Jane,  it  is  useless.  Wliy  arc  you  here  ?  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here.  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  loved  you  before  I 
knew  of  your  engagement;  you  love  me — I  read  it  in  your  eyes. 
Come  what  may,  we  cannot  help  it — we  must  obey.” 

“  Leave  me.  Hark !  is  that  his  footstep  ?” 

“  Let  him  come,  and  on  my  knees  I  will  toll  him  the  whole 
truth.  He  is  too  noble  to  marry  you  against  your  heart,  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  mine.” 

“  Go  this  instant,  as  you’re  a  man  !” 

He  was  gone,  and  she  fell  back  and  placed  her  hands  to  her 
head  and  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  trieil  to  stop  the  wild  throbbing 
within  her.  What  was  it  that  of  a  sudden  caused,  or  rather  im¬ 
pelled,  her  to  call  “  Edward  ?” 

He  was  in  her  arms — willing  ones  now — and  she  hiding  her 
blushes  at  returning  the  kisses  he  heaped  upon  her.  And  Charley 
was  bounding  along  thinking  of  his  love,  and  seeing  everything 
beautiful  around  him,  and  without  waiting  to  knock  and  ring  he 
leaped  the  wall  and  hurried  in  to  find — could  his  eyes  be  true  ? — 
Jane  creeping  away,  and  a  bent  figure  in  the  distance  vanishing, 
as  if  having  just  left  her. 
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“liCtty,  Lctty,  lie  is  liorc — Clmr — Mr.  Carter,  and — and — I 
do  not  love  liiui,  1  love  Edward,  and  Edwartl  loves  me,  and  you 
nun;t  toll  Mr.  Carter  and  papa,  and — will— will  he  take  on  very 
iiuioli,  do  you  think  ?” 

.Vnd  so  she  fell  on  her  sister’s  neck  and  cried  like  a  child  ex¬ 
pectant  of  punishnicnt. 

Her  sister  put  her  fi-oni  her  gently,  and  sat  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  amid  Jane’s  sobs  and  tears  learned  the 
dreadful  trutli. 

“  Ho  will  not  want  to  marry  me  now,  will  he  ?”  she  cried. 

“  Xo,”  answered  Lctty,  softly,  “  nor  can  you  marry  Jlr.  Con- 
T.-!iy ;  fatlier  will  never  give  his  consent.” 

So  speaking  she  left  the  room,  her  mind  made  up  for  the  worst, 
and  went  to  break  the  hitter  news  to  Charley. 

“  Where  is  she  ?”  ho  cried  tiercel^',  for  they  told  him  she  was 
well,  when  he  siiw  Lctty  approach  him. 

Slie  idaeed  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  tears  fell  fast 
upon  his  clieeks  ns  she  uttcivd  the  word  “  Lost !” 

“  Or  stolen !”  ho  hissed  through  his  set  teeth,  his  veins  rising 
on  his  forehead  as  if  about  to  burst,  and  his  nostrils  emitting 
sounds  like  those  of  an  cnr.igcd  animal.  It  was  a  dreadful  scene 
to  the  girl,  but  she  never  pauksl  till  she  had  told  him  every  word, 
ptdliating  her  sister’s  criun;  all  she  could,  and  impressing  upon 
him  that  any  harm  intlicted  ujx«  Edward  would  fall  alike  licavily 
on  Jane.  He  had  taken  bold  of  her  wrist  with  a  grip  that  made 
her  faint;  now  she  had  finished  he  released  his  hold,  and  bowed 
his  head  ujion  the  table.  For  a  long  time  she  so  sat,  till  she  came 
and  knelt  by  his  side,  and  gently  besought  him  to  pray,  when  he 
rose  and  put  her  coldly  from  him,  revealing  a  cruel  light  in  his 
eyes,  hut  no  trace  of  suli'ering. 

“  Where  is  he  ?”  asked  Mr.  Gurney  of  the  servant,  when  Lis 
daughter  liad  told  him  of  their  great  sorrow. 

”  Gone,”  the  man  sakL 

“  Had  he  left  any  note  ?” 

“  Yes ;  one  for  Miss  Lctty.  It  simply  said  the  WTitor  would 
kindly  mneinbcr  her.” 

Aniil  Bsontlis  rolled  on  till  a  year  was  counted,  and  no  news 
reached  them  of  their  late  friend,  nor  was  his  name  mentioned, 
save  one  cold  Xorember  night,  when  Letty  asked  her  father  how 
he  could  live  ? 

“  Wbererer  tlie  English  language  is  spoken  or  an  Eastern  one, 
for  he  was  always  fond  of  studying  what  yon  nsed  to  call  ‘tea- 
box  characters,'  he  will  find  bivad,  and  1  think  love  and  good¬ 
will.” 

As  the  fidher  ceased  siic.aking  the  daughter  wondered  if  he 
inotUd  find  love.  Then  she  recalled  the  time  when  her  fidher  liad 
said  “  Nay  ”  over  his  Bible  to  Jane  respecting  lier  marriage  with 
Edward,  follawed  by  stolen  visits  right  up  to  the  momhig  when 
tlic  good  old  man  woke  to  find  his  daughter  gone.  Then  came 
the  marriage,  and  the  uselessness  of  Mr.  Gurney’s  longer  refusing 
to  see  Conway,  and  the  repeated  invitations  to  Letty  to  pay  a 
vidt  to  the  ”  "  honsc.  But  neither  she  nor  her  &thcr  ever 

went  near ;  they  might  come  to  them  aa  often  as  they  Uked ;  but 
the  wrong  dealt  to  the  one  away  was  not  to  be  forgotten  if 
forgiven.  Jane  liad  other  dregs  of  bittemesa  in  her  cup  of 
happiness,  for  when  the  novelty  of  her  life  wore  off  she  beramc 
conscions  of  her  husband’s  sistcT  looking  less  kindly  upon  her, 
and  times  and  times  she  came  unexpectedly  upon  people  to  hear 
lierself  described  as  the  “woman”  who  broke  the  peace  of  the 
hamlsome  enrate.  So  when  her  hnsband  asked  her  one  day  if 
she  wonld  like  a  trip  to  the  East  with  him,  she  dnng  round  his 
neck  and  answered  in  the  affirmative  so  readily  that  in  less  than 
a  month  they  were  on  their  way.  And  Charley?  He  left,  seeing 
everything  black  and  bitter.  His  love  turned  to  hate,  and  hm 
friendship  to  hatred  and  scorn,  though  kind  thoughts  remained 
for  the  two  who  had  been  so  condderate  towards  him,  and  when 
he  had  been  abroad  about  a  year  he  began  to  think  that  his  old 
friend  might  like  to  leave  a  place  where  thrir  disappointment  bad 
fallen  upon  them,  aud  as  he  had  the  sole  inspection  of  more 
“  Easterns  ’’  than  he  could  well  manage,  he  sent  a  frank  ofler  to 
Mr.  Gurney  that  was  readily  accepted.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to 
Letty,  the  long  sea  voyage,  and  when  she  saw  the  gay  streeta  of 
Japan  with  tltc  trees  along  each  side,  and  every  bouse  with  its 
teu-tree  in  its  garden,  not  of  the  delicate  kind  we  use  here,  and 
to  her,  forgetting  wc  present  the  same  appearance  to  foreigners, 
the  likeness  of  the  men  to  the  women,  and  the  thorough  sameness 


of  cxprcs.sion  of  the  men,  it  was  really  a  new  world  to  her,  instead 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  old  one  in  a  latitude  almost  similar  to 
our  own.  Everything  in  the  way  of  vegetable  food  was  called 
“  rice,”  and  meat  “  mutton.”  A  “  Jap  ”  who  had  been  to  Europe, 
England  especially,  and  mastered  a  little  English,  was  regarded 
as  a  very  great  swell  indeed,  and  the  way  in  which  he  would 
sport  an  evening  dress  was  a  thing  only  to  be  seen  to  bo  credited, 
'fhey  were  woudorfully  quick  up  to  a  certain  point,  aud  there 
they  stopped.  Difficulties  were  surmounted  ns  they  steamed 
rapidly  through  elementary  knowledge,  but  eicellcucc  never 
came.  They  were  deceitful  oven  to  diplomacy,  and  it  was  not 
only  “out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,”  but  out  (ff  sight,  never  to  be 
thought  of  more,  or  kindly  entertained  if  seen  again.  Many  of 
tlie  women  were  remarkably  beautiful,  aud  nnuibers  of  the  men, 
save  for  the  darkness  of  their  skin  aud  wondrous  blackness  of 
their  hair,  might  have  passed  for  Earoix;ans.  Still  they  were 
very  polite,  and  with  their  soft  language,  and  gentle  modiilation, 
ami  easy  manners,  when  known,  were  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Carter  liad  succeeded  in  forming  a  profitable  connection, 
for  the  moment  his  friends  arrived  he  found  them  plenty  of 
work.  He  never  spoke  of  Jane,  save  once  to  remark  that  be 
heard  of  her  marriage,  also  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
settled  not  far  from  them.  They  were  pleased  to  see  his  old 
maimer  upon  him  again,  with  the  exception  that  he  was  more 
fubductl,  or,  as  Mr.  Gurney  expressed  it,  older.  The  only  por¬ 
tentous  thing  was  that  some  ship  of  war  had  insulted  the  fiwliuga 
of  the  natives,  who  had  retaliated  and  beeffi  punished. 

“  Suppose,”  asked  Jane  of  her  husband,  “  tlicse  Japanese  wd 
not  do  what  you  want  them  on  the  works  ?” 

“  I  s'uall  tiy  and  make  them,”  was  his  answer. 

He  raised  a  heavy  stick  as  he  spoke,  aud  looked  threateningly 
arouml  him.  It  aws  in  vain  w  Lsor  people  assured  him  he  was  mit 
in  Indhi,  and  tliat  any  rash  act  on  his  part  would  be  terribly 
avenged  upon  himself  and  every  innocent  foreigner  in  the  laud. 
The  imprudeat  blow  was  struck,  and  the  men  raised  their  immense 
swords,  and,  ns  if  with  one  consent,  put  themselves  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  attitude  till  they  were  a  madden^  host  against  a  few  aud  ill- 
armed  Europeans.  To  make  the  shame  attendant  upon  his  will'ul 
conduct  the  gi-eatcr,  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  for  his  wife  in 
the  little  stronghold  Carter  and  Ids  party  defended  till  food  was 
near  gone,  and  holding  out  tqipeared  madness.  One  thing,  they 
were  resolved  to  make  one  elfort  to  aave  theinrclvcs  rather  than 
die  of  starvation.  Carter  was  qniet  and  determined,  never 
thinking  of  himself ;  Edward  noisy  and  exclusive ;  Jane  in  tears, 
awl  Lctty  moving  uliout  like  an  angd  of  resigned  courage. 

Well,  tlic  better  girl,  us  she  took  in  the  glance  Carter  threw 
towards  his  former  friend,  knew  why  her  lather  had  lieen  sent 
for.  Still  there  was  little  time  for  retlection,  for  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  free,  or — the  men  killed  and  the  women.  She 
shuddered,  and  went  to  Charley,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  bosom, 
and  asked  something  that  made  him  tremble,  as  he  canght  sight 
of  the  enraged  faces  outride.  MHiat  he  answered  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  only  know  when  he  lifted  her  head  and  looked  into  her  eyes  he 
started,  and  saw  something  there  he  had  never  in  bis  wildest 
moments  thonght  of,  and  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  to  her  that 
made  her  &ce  look  happier  and  lovelier  than  since  tlie  time 
his  arrival  at  the  little  vicarage.  The  words  ran  round,  and  the 
rest  of  the  women  liogged  the  same  boon,  and  blessed  Letty  for 
her  example,  all  but  Jane,  who  clung  round  her  husband’s  knees, 
and  begged  him  not  to  kill  her,  but  to  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of 
their  foes,  who  were  not,  she  knew,  she  said,  stroking  her  long 
hair  for  a  moment,  so  very  erucb  With  white  and  trembling 
lips  he  promised,  and  the  weakest  of  the  women  moved  from  the 
a^'ect  pair,  and  Carter  was  avenged. 

The  way  was  led,  and  a  short  and  terrible  conflict  ensued,  and 
just  when  Carter  was  back  by  the  side  of  Letty  and  her  father  to 
euiT  their  last  dread  resolve  into  efl'oet,  seeing  all  hope  was  gone, 
a  and  familiar  cry  of  exultation  was  heard,  and  a  volley 
rained  upon  the  astoondeil  Japs  from  a  man-of-war’s  crew,  and 
the  brave  little  hand  embiae^  one  another,  and  met  peace  aa 
tb^  hod  not  known  it  sinoe  the  striking  of  the  rash  blow  by  the 
man  who  had  not  been  seen  in  the  tight.  Jaue  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  fright  riie  received,  and  Conway  received  a 
severe  wonnd  in  the  arm,  and  Letty  and  Charley  married  and 
lived  happilv,  and  learned  in  time  to  look  with  Christian  love  as 
well  as  forgiveness  upon  Jane  and  her  disabled  husband. 


543* — Indcxjr  Toilets. 


These  are  sad  times  for  the  fashions.  Nouveauth 
we  can  hardly  expect.  All  our  elegant  Parisiennes  have 
left  the  devoted  city — erewhile  the  abode  of  pleasure  and 
luxury — and  are  now  dispersed  abroad  all  over  Europe. 


many  in  England,  many  in  Belgium,  some  in  Italy. 
Others,  like  myself,  have  not  yet  left  France ;  their 
hopes  still  linger  near  their  darling  city.  The  French, 
though  less  apt  to  rave  about  home  than  the  English, 
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likely  having  private  reasons  of  their  own  for  not  re¬ 
turning  to  subject  themselves  again  to  British  laws.  The 
weather  is  still  fine  here,  and  a  number  of  ladies  en  grande 


are  really  those  who  love  their  chez  sot  and  patrie  best  of 
any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  believe — none,  at 
least,  are  so  loath  to  leave  their  country. 


544. — Visiting  Toilets. 


Boulogne  is  generally  quite  crowded  with  English 
people  ;  now,  however,  the  greater  part  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  have  crossed  over  to  their  own  shores,  and  those 
who  remain  ate  not,  I  am  afraid,  the  better  part,  most 


toilette  are  to  be  seen  walking  of  an  afternoon  upon  the 
beach.  Here  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of  judging 
between  French  and  English  taste  in  dress.  French 
taste  has  been  for  some  time  very  much  blamed  and 
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maligned,  and  it  has  been  said  we  had  lost  our  old 
traditions  of  true  elegance.  Now  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  have  to  thank  the  number  of  foreigners  domiciled  in 
Paris  for  the  last  twenty  years  for  this  blur  upon  our 
fashionable  reputation.  Princesses  and  grandes  dames 
from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland  have  for  years  past 
given  the  ton  to  high-flown  fashions,  while  the  elite  of 
French  ladies  of  rank  chose  and  designed  in  a  great 
measure  their  own  parures.  The  attempt  at  simplicity 
made  by  Parisian  ladies  last  winter  upon  the  accession 
of  the  Ollivier  cabinet,  will  now,  no  doubt,  have  much 
more  chance  of  being  carried  out.  Our  city  being 
cleared  of  many  high-born  etrangeres,  perhaps  French 
taste  may  be  seen  rising  again  from  out  the  ruins  of 
the  past. 

Certainly  the  French  ladies  I  see  here  are  remarkable 
for  the  simple  elegance  of  their  dress — always  sober  in 
colour  and  fashion. 

The  reign  of  the  short  costume  seems  almost  over 
already.  Dresses  are  made  a  demi-traine  even  for  walk¬ 
ing.  The  shawl  costumes,  of  which  I  already  spoke  last 
month,  are  very  fashionable  here.  I  also  see  some  very 
nice  materials  for  morning  dresses  and  walking  costumes, 
the  edges  of  which  are  unravelled  and  formed  into  knotty 
tassel  fringes  with  network  heading.  The  material  is 
a  sort  of  thick  twilled  cashmere.  I  suppose  the  fringe 
is  not  really  unravelled,  as  it.  looks  to  be,  for  in  many 
instances,  indeed,  the  fringe  is  not  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  material. 

Some  grey  and  some  brown  materials  have  fringes, 
in  all  colours,  in  the  Oriental  style ;  others  are  grey, 
with  violet  fringe  and  violet-covered  stripes  near  the 
edge.  Light  chestnut  brown,  with  stripes  and  fringe 
of  a  darker  shade,  is  also  very  fashion^le — grey  and 
dark  blue,  black  and  dark  crimson,  fawn  coloor  and 
purple,  and  so  on. 

These  materials  are  made  up  into  complete  costumes, 
composed  of  an  under  and  upper  skirt  and  loose  jacket, 
slit  open  at  the  back,  double  breasted,  and  with  demi- 
wide  sleeves.  The  upper-skirt  and  jacket  have  the 
trimming  of  coloured  stripes  and  fringe  all  round  the 
edge. 

For  ladies  who  prefer  a  very  quiet  style,  I  must  also 
add  that  these  materials  are  found  entirely  self-coloured, 
fringe  and  alL  The  frh^  forms  a  nice,  inexpensive 
trimming,  and  I  fancy  these  costunaes  will  be  very  much 
approved  of  by  English  la£es. 

The  patterns  for  autumn  and  winter  mantles  are  so 
various,  that  every  lady  may  choose  for  herself  according 
to  her  own  taste  and  figure.  The  Ught-fitting  casaque 
is  worn,  or  should  be  worn,  by  young  ladies  only, 
married  as  well  as  unmarried,  of  coarse.  It  is  admis¬ 
sible  up  to  forty,  when  the  figure  is  slight,  but  good 
taste  forbids  it  to-  the  stout  naatroo.  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
English  ladies  make  so  little  difference  between  the  dress 
of  the  young  and  the  middle-aged.  A  French  lady  of 
fifty  would  not  wear  a  tight-fitting  casaque,  but  among 
the  English  here  I  see  it  frequently.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  elegant  confections  which  are  not  tight  to  the 
figure.  The  prettiest  model  is  that  which  is  loose  or 
demi-flottant  at  the  back  and  ajuste  in  front.  The  back 
part  forms  a  sort  of  manteau  de  ccitr ;  in  velvet  mantles 


it  is  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace,  or  with  very  hand¬ 
some  black  silk  guipure,  above  which  there  is  a  border 
of  dull  passementerie,  very  effective  upon  velvet.  The 
trimming  comes  up  as  far  as  the  armhole  .at  the  sides 
which  overlap  the  front  parts  ;  these  have  no  trimming, 
but  a  thick  double  piping  of  dull  silk  and  of  satin,  while 
the  ample  sleeves  are  trimmed  like  the  back  part.  The 
belt,  commencing  from  under  the  sleeves,  is  fastened 
in  front  with  a  flat  strap-like  loop  and  buckle.  There 
is  a  lace  trimming  round  the  neck. 

As  most  ladies  are  supposed  to  be  young,  there  are,  of 
course,  more  models  of  a  youthful  than  of  an  elderly  style. 

Here  are  two  of  the  most  elegant  I  have  seen.  They 
undoubtedly  come  from  Paris,  where  winter  models  are 
always  prepared  very  much  beforehand  : — 

1.  A  tight-fitting  casaque  of  black  velvet.  The 
casaque  follows  the  shape  of  the  train,  and  is  therefore 
much  longer  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  plain  in  front, 
and  has  large  square  pockets  in  the  Louis  XV.  style  at 
the  sides.  At  the  back  it  is  pleated  and  puffed  out  in 
the  upper  part.  The  trimming  consists  of  three  rows 
of  very  pretty  crochet-work  silk  passementerie,  each 
row  edged  with  a  tassel  silk  fringe ;  similar  trimming 
round  the  pockets.  Belt  entirely  of  passementerie  work, 
with  two  small  basques  of  silk  guipure  at  the  back, 
fastened  down  with  rosettes  of  passementerie.  Upon 
the  body  part,  a  trimming  of  the  black  silk  guipure  and 
passementerie  is  put  on  round  the  neck  and  down  the 
front  en  jabat^  and  also  round  the  wrists  of  the  coat- 
sleeves.  This  is  one  of  the  simpler  models,  and  in  very 
good  taste  for  a  young  lady. 

2.  Another  tight-fitting  casaque  of  black  velvet, 
rather  more  elaborate  in  make  and  trimming.  The  back 
part  is  divided  into  three  different  parts,  each  pleated  and 
pufled  out,  and  the  bodice  has  three  basques  which  flill 
over  these  at  the  back.  Each  part  is  richly  ornamented 
with  black  guipure  lace,  and  with  a  border  in  dull  passe¬ 
menterie.  The  same  trimming  goes  up  en  bretelles  over 
the  velvet  bodice,  which  is  lengthened  in  front  into  two 
square  lappets,  ornamented  like  the  rest.  The  casaque 
has  revers  on  the  bosom,  and  may  be  worn  either  open 
or  closed,  according  to  taste.  The  sleeve  is  in  the 
pagoda  style,  open  up  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  is 
trimmed  to  correspond.  This  model  is  preferable  for  a 
married  lady  under  forty. 

The  Montpensier  costume  is  much  in  vogue  just  now. 
It  is  madeeither  in  faille  silk  or  cashmere  and  other  woollen 
materials.  It  consists  of  a  skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated 
flounce,  and  a  tight-fitting  paletot.  The  skirt  of  this 
paletot  is  longer  behind  than  in  front.  It  b  draped  with  a 
large  double  pleat  on  either  side,  and  the  double  pleat  is 
fastened  down  at  the  top  by  a  bow  of  velvet  or  faille 
silk.  The  round  band  fastens  at  the  back  under  a 
similar  bow.  This  style  of  costume  is  extremely  pretty 
in  bronze-coloured  twilled  merino,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  the  same  shade.  The  paletot  is  trimmed  all  down 
the  front  with  double  buttons  and  loops  of  silk  passe¬ 
menterie  ;  the  coat  sleeves  have  deep  revers  with  similar 
trimming.  This  costume  is  also  very  tasteful  in  faille 
silk,  with  double  pipings  of  silk  and  satin  round  the 
heading  of  the  flounce,  and  also  round  the  lower  edge 
of  the  second  skirt. 
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The  Rohan  costume  is  more  elaborate,  and  is  gen» 
rally  made  ot  silk.  There  is  a  very  deep  pleated  flounce, 
which  does  not  go  all  round  the  skirt,  but  stops  on  either 
side  to  admit  of  the  train  falling  in  heavy  folds  at  the 
back,  while  in  the  upper  part  it  forms  three  superposed 
puffs.  Two  very  long  lappets  proceeding  from  each 
side  of  the  bodice  divide  the  puffed  from  the  plain  part 
of  the  skirt ;  they  arc  trimmed  with  rouleaux  and  fringe. 
The  bodice  is  slightly  open  e/i  chdle  upon  the  bosom. 
The  sleeves  are  either  tight  or  wide  and  open,  according 
to  taste,  the  latter  style  being  of  course  more  dressy. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  more  enterprising  milliners 
and  dressmakers  in  Paris  have  contrived  to  send  away  to 
more  favoured  cities  a  large  number  of  elegant  costumes 
for  the  autumn. 

Gain  being,  I  suppose,  a  more  potent  consideration 
than  patriotism  with  some,  a  very  tasteful  and  complete 
wedding  outfit  has  just  been  received  from  a  celebrity  in 
fashionable  art  by  a  Prussian  lady. 

The  bridal  dress  was  of  white  faille  silk,  exquisitely 
trimmed  with  point  d’Alen9on,  and  veil  of  the  same 
beautiful  lace. 

The  travelling  costume  of  the  bride  was  of  pearl- 
grey  silk,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  number  of  small 
flounces,  fringed  with  amethyst-violet  silk  fringe.  Jacket- 
bodice  with  rouleaux  and  fringe  of  the  same  violet  colour. 
Hat  of  white  velvet,  trimmed  with  violet  velvet  and  with 
white  and  violet  feathers.  Carriage  wrapper  of  white 
cashmere,  lined  with  violet  silk  and  trimm^  with  violet 
silk  cord  and  tassels. 

Among  the  other  dresses  of  the  trousseau,  I  noticed 
a  dress  of  caroubier-coloured  faille  silk,  very  richly 
trimmed  with  rouleaux  and  pipings  in  satin  of  the  same 
rich  colour.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  flounces,  the 
bodice  made  jacket  fashion  and  open  in  front.  The  cost 
of  this  dress  was  said  to  be  two  thousand  francs, 
although  there  was  no  lace  upon  it.  This  I  should  call 
making  the  enemy  pay  rather  dearly. 

Again,  I  must  mention  an  evening  dress  of  white 
gauze,  with  fine  blue  satin  stripes  over  white  glace  silk. 
The  pattern  of  this  dress  was  extremely  graceful.  The 
skirt  was  formed  of  four  parts,  the  front  short  and 
plain  as  usual,  then  two  pieces  falling  at  the  sides,  and 
the  front  part  much  longer  than  either.  Each  was 
edged  round  with  a  ruche,  divided  in  the  niiddle  with  a 
narrow  blue  and  white  satin  ribbem.  The  very  low 
corselet,  without  sleeves,  was  completed  by  a  demi-high 
bodice  entirely  of  application,  with  sleeves  falling  loose 
from  the  shoulders. 

Again,  another  evening  dress  was  of  pink  crape  de 
chine  over  pink  faille  silk,  with  tunic  of  point  lace,  and 
sash  of  fringed  crape.  The  tunic  was  most  tastefully 
looped  up. 

I  cannot  describe  all  the  dresses,  but  those  for  the 
daytime  were  most  made  with  a  jacket-bodice ;  the  ex¬ 
ception  was  a  redingotc  dress  of  deep  blfievelvet,  buttoned 
all  the  way  down.  This  style  seems  to  be  coming  into 
fashion  again  this  winter. 

Black  velvet  dresses  arc  very  much  worn  here  by  our 
fiiir  compatriots. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  good  many  bonnets  may  also  be 
safely  smuggled  through  Prussian  troops  from  Paris, 


for  those  models  which  we  see  here  are  mostly  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  of  such  a  peculiar  shape  that  one 
cannot  conceive  how  they  ever  could  be  worn  upon  the 
head. 

Not  so  are  the  last  models  of  Madame  Laure,  many 
of  which  have  been  brought  away  from  Paris,  for  even 
in  the  hurry  and  terror  of  departure  some  thought  of 
la  toilette  taken,  and  our  fair  Parisians  forgot  not  the 
reputation  they  had  to  keep  up. 

I  may  as  well  describe  some  of  these  pretty  chapeaux, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Parisian  fashions. 

One  model  is  of  bluish-green  terry  velvet,  stretched 
quite  plain.  It  is  ornamented  with  water-lilies  and 
drooping  aquatic  leaves  very  gracefully  grouped.  The 
inside  is  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  white 
blonde  and  a  garland  of  tinted  leaves,  while  on  the  side 
there  is  a  bow  of  velvet  ribbon  ;  a  torsade  or  large  twist 
of  the  same  goes  round  the  crown. 

Another  bonnet  is  of  turquoise-blue  velvet,  trimmed 
with  one  full-blown  blush  rose  and' with  lovely  sprays 
of  the  maiden-hair  fern.  The  lining  is  of  palest  pink 
satin  with  white  lace  and  buds  of  blush  roses  and  small 
rose-leaves  -,  a  blue  feather  droops  at  the  back,  and  the 
trimming  is  completed  by  a  large  bow  of  blue  velvet. 

A  black  velvet  bonnet  with  both  front  border  and 
curtain  turned  up,  is  ornamented  with  a  long  light  blue 
ostrich  feather  curved  over  the  crown,  while  the  inside 
is  lined  with  light  blue  satin  and  trimmed  with  Flemish 
lace  and  with  a  bunch  of  white  roses. 

And  another  black  velvet  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  a 
half  coronet  of  red  verbenas  with  tinted  leaves,  black 
lace,  and  a  small  curled  black  feather.  Point  lace  lappets 
fall  at  the  back,  and  the  strings  of  black  velvet  are 
edged  with  the  same. 

The  Tyrolese  hat,  slightly  modified  in  shape,  is  the 
most  in  vogue  this  winter. 

The  Sessi  is  the  favourite  model.  For  a  young  lady 
I  have  seen  it  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  violet  velvet, 
and  a  violet  feather.  The  velvet  is  put  on  in  a  torsade 
round  the  crown  and  large  bow  at  the  side,  and  the 
feather  is  turned  back  over  the  crown. 

For  little  girls,  hats  of  the  same  shape  are  made  of 
white  or  light-grey  felt,  and  trimmed  with  blue  velvet 
and  feathers. 

And  we  also  saw  one  of  white  velvet,  trimmed  with 
plaid  velvet  and  feathers  to  match. 

Those  of  brown  felt,  with  velvet  or  feathers  to 
match,  are  exceedingly  pretty.  But  they  should  all  be 
chosen  according  to  the  dress. 

A  very  pretty  dress  for  a  little  girl,  from  three  to 
four  years  old,  is  a  pelisse  of  French  blue  poplin,  but¬ 
toned  all  the  way  down  in  front.  The  skirt  is  gathered 
at  the  back,  and  has  a  large  basque,  which  is  also 
gathered  and  puffed  out.  This  basque  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  very  elegant  pattern,  partly  in  applique  of  blue 
velvet  and  partly  in  blue  silk  braid.  A  similar  pattern 
is  worked  round  a  large  cape  or  pelerine,  which  com¬ 
pletes  this  tasteful  dress.  The  grey  felt  hat,  trimmed 
with  blue  velvet  and  feathers,  would  look  very  pretty 
with  it. 

For  a  little  girl  of  the  same  age,  we  also  took  note  of 
a  very  nice  little  jacket  of  white  cashmere.  It  is  loose 


nai 


we  saw  costumes  of  dark-blue  cloth,  composed  of 
straight  waistcoats,  buttoned  all  the  way  down,  half¬ 
fitting  jackets,  with  seams  in  the  back,  and  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Velvet  Scotch  caps  complete  the  costume. 


Complete  suits  of  black  velveteen  are  also  very  elegant 
for  little  boys.  The  jacket  is  short  and  loose,  with 
rounded  sleeves,  a  little  open-,  the  waistcoat  and  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cloth  costumes. 
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and  double-breasted,  and  trimmed  with  black  braiding, 
and  edged  with  a  knotted  tassel  fringe  of  white  wool. 
For  little  boys  of  between  five  and  eight  years  old, 


These  are  becoming  to  some  boys,  but  not  to  all. 
Yachting  hats  of  grey  felt,  trimmed  with  dark  blue  silk 
braid,  may  be  worn  instead. 


XUM 


is  now  generally  understood  that  it  is  best  for  boys  to 
wear  woollen  stockings  in  winter.  The  plaid  stockings 
are  very  nice,  and  the  bright  scarlet,  which,  if  of  good 
quality,  will  keep  their  colour  a  long  time,  on  condition  of 
being  washed  in  lukewarm  bran-water  without  any  soap. 


stocking  can  then  be  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
the  slight  pressure  exercised  by  it  falls  on  the  thick 
part  of  the  leg.  Another  mode  is  to  sew  tape  loops  to 
the  stocking,  through  which  a  garter  of  elastic  is  placed 
and  buttoned  to  the  stay  usually  worn  by  little  boys. 
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Some  suits  are  braided  and  some  plain,  according  to 
•taste. 

With  knickerbockers  stockings  should  be  worn,  while 
with  the  loose,  short  trousers  socks  look  best.  But  it 


The  best  mode  of  fastening  up  these  stockings  for 
boys  has  always  been  a  trouble  to  mothers.  It  is  aa 
excellent  plan  to  sew  washing  elastic  in  the  hem  of  the 
sock,  keeping  the  elastic  stretched  while  sewing  it ;  the 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Bride’s  Toilet. — ^Train  skirt  of  rich  corded  silk. 
Tunic  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  of  point 
de  Milan  lace,  headed  by  biais  bands  of  silk  and  a 
narrow  flounce  of  the  same  lace ;  the  tunic  is  raised  by 
large  bows  of  silk,  jacket  bodice  of  white  silk  open 


satin  boots,  with  high  heels  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
foot ;  a  very  small  rosette  of  lace  and  ribbon  to  match 
the  dress  is  placed  exactly  on  the  rise  of  the  instep 
the  top  of  the  boots  is  rounded  in  scallops,  and  bound 
with  narrow  ribbon  to  correspond  ;  the  boot  is  buttoned 
with  silk  buttons  of  the  same  colour. 


547. — Walking  Toilets. 


en  cTur,  with  lace  trimming  to  match ;  the  basques  are 
pointed  at  the  side  and  trimmed  with  deep  lace,  headed 
to  conespond  with  the  skirt.  Sleeve  open  from  the 
elbow,  and  trimmed  to  match.  Illusion  veil  and  coiffure 
of  bridal  flowers  ;  sandalled  shoes  of  white  satin. 

Bridesmaid’s  Toilet. — Rasterre  skirt  of  faille  silk, 
with  a  deeply-fluted  flounce.  Tunic  of  the  same  silk, 
with  lace  and  spotted  net  trimming ;  casaque  forming  a 
second  tunic,  trimmed  with  lace  and  net ;  waistband, 
with  sash  ends  at  each  side,  trimmed  to  correspond 
with  the  rest  of  the  toilet ;  bodice  open  en  chdle;  high 
slecte,  trimmed  at  wrist  and  shoulder.  High  gipsy 
bonnet,  formed  of  pull's  of  terry  velvet,  black  lace,  and 
aigrette  of  feathers,  velvet  strings  tied  in  a  bow.  Black 


description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

BLACK  LACE  IN  MODERN  POINT. 

DESIGNED  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILUER. 

Materials :  Black  silk  braid ;  black  silk  cord ;  black  lace 
silk. 

Antique  point  presents  us  with  no  example  of  black 
lace.  At  the  request  of  our  subscribers  we  now  give  a 
border  for  furniture  and  an  edging  in  black  lace,  worked 
in  antique  stitches,  with  the  modern  materials.  The 
same  designs  may  be  worked  out  in  white  lace  braid  and 
linen  thread.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  these  de¬ 
signs  drawn  on  kid  at  J^s.  6d.  and 4s.  6d.,  with  materials-, 
commencing,  is.  extra. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

(by  private  balloon.) 

Paris,  October  \oth.  perfect  myths.  Stale  eggs  are  sold  ten  sous  apiece,  and 

Though  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  letter  will  reach  rancid  butter  8  francs  a  pound.  Milk  is  also  fast  dis- 

London  in  time  to  be  published  in  next  month’s  appearing — a  great  privation  for  Frenchmen,  who  love 

number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  their  cafe  an  lait — what  it  must  be  for  children  or  invalids 

I  think  I  must  make  the  attempt.  Certainly  among  the  one  shudders  to  think. 

many  wonders  of  this  eventful  ye.ar  one  of  the  strangest  Yesterday  I  went  to  visit  the  Swiss  ambulance  in  the 
is  this  new  way  of  corresponding  by  balloon.  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  where  the  picture  and  other  exhi- 

The  balloon-office  is  now  perfectly  established  ;  there  bitions  used  to  take  place.  It  is  in  perfect  order,  and 

is  a  bureau  where  the  letters  are  taken.  They  must  not  not  over-full  of  wounded  as  yet.  The  infirmiers  are  all 

weigh  above  four  grammes,  which  makes  as  nearly  as  dressed  alike  :  black  jacket,  bearing  upon  the  revers  the 

possible  half-a-quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  but  this  allows  a  white  Federal  cross  upon  a  red  ground,  black  trousers 

whole  sheet  of  the  finest  pelurc,  or  French  tissue-paper,  with  leather  gaiters  buttoned  up  over  them,  thick  shoes 

which,  though  extremely  fine  and  transparent,  is  very  of  the  same  colour,  no  belt,  a  leather  bag  containing 

firm,  and  not  liable  to  tear.  No  envelope  or  seal  is  used,  provisions  de  bouche  slung  across  the  shoulder  with  a  strap, 

and  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  Just  gummed  together.  black  kepi  bearing  the  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground 

We  are  pretty  certain  that  our  letters  reach  their  desti-  just  in  front,  and  of  white  linen  with  the  red  cross 

nation  some  time  or  other ;  those,  at  least,  of  the  ballon  and  the  seal  of  the  War  Office  fastened  upon  the  arm. 
monte — i.e.,  with  a  man  to  guide  it.  There  are  other  These  infirmiers  go  to  the  ambulance  in  companies  of 
balloons  sent  up  daily,  as  ballon  libre,  in  which  post-cards  forty,  and  are  twelve  hours  de  service,  and  then  rest, 

are  sent,  but  the  direction  of  which  is  left  to  wind  and  being  relieved  by  another  company.  They  have  not 

chance.  The  great  trial  we  have  to  endure  is  the  ab-  much  work  yet,  but  will  have  enough,  alas  !  should  the 

scnce  of  news,  for  no  letters  reach  us — none,  at  least,  bombardment  of  the  city  really  begin, 

of  a  private  nature.  The  despatches  brought  by  couriers  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  fairest  and  most 
are  few  and  far  between,  and,  treating  only  of  public  polished  city  in  the  world  should  suffer  such  barbarous 
matters,  le.ave  many  in  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  those  treatment  to  the  last  we  must  hope  something  must  be 

dear  ones  whom  they  have  sent  away  from  the  dangers  done  to  ward  off  such  a  terrible  fate, 

of  a  siege.  Not  that  as  yet  these  dangers  appear  very  Much  confidence  is  reposed  in  M.  Gambetta,  who  has 
great.  We  suffer  more  from  suspense  and  ennui  than  just  effected  his  escape  in  a  balloon,  and  whose  mission 
anything  else.  We  often  hear  the  cannons  of  our  forts,  is  to  rouse  up  the  energies  of  the  provinces,  so  that  an 

and  we  believe  that  their  well-aimed  shots  have  as  yet  army  may  be  raised  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital, 

prevented  the  enemy  from  erecting  his  batteries  against  us.  while  Bazaine  still  holds  out  before  Metz,  and  many  of 

So  great  is  the  wear  of  suspense  upon  the  Parisians’  our  fortified  troops  keep  the  Prussians  in  check, 

subtle  spirits  that  I  believe  the  great  majority  are  longing  A  levee  en  masse  has  been  decreed,  but  we  have  no 
for  the  attack  to  begin  in  earnest.  Their  horror  of  dul-  means  here  of  knowing  or  judging  what  is  being  done 
ness  was  never  so  clearly  manifested  as  in  this  striking  or  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  men  together  and 

instance,  when  bombshells  would  afford  them  an  agree-  turning  them  into  soldiers.  There  are  brave  men  enough, 

able  (?)  diversion  from  the  irritating  monotony  of  the  no  doubt,  in  our  provinces,  but  there  seems  no  one  to 
present  statu  quo.  get  them  together  or  lead  them  on.  They  are  as  sheep 

I  myself  allow  that  the  suspense  is  very  trying,  and  I  without  a  shepherd.  The  Emperor’s  government  was 

long  for  some  issue,  either  peace  or  a  desperate  sortie  bad,  no  doubt,  but  no  government  at  all  seems  rather 

which  would  effectually  raise  the  blockade.  But  you  worse.  What  we  want,  perhaps,  is  a  new  Joan  of  Arc 

will  want  to  know  how  we  spend  our  time.  Idly  enough.  to  raise  the  spirits  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  to 

I'here  is  no  business  going  on,  and  still  less  pleasure.  inspire  them  with  confidence. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  visit  In  Paris  itself  there  is  no  want  of  either  confidence 
the  defences  of  the  city,  the  ramparts,  forts,  and  inner  or  enthusiasm ;  there  is  rather  too  much,  in  fact,  than 

line  of  barricades ;  then  groups  form  in  the  streets  and  too  little  of  both.  The  place  will  no  doubt  hold  out 

conversations  are  carried  on  between  perfect  strangers  in  valiantly,  either  against  the  sufferings  of  a  long  and  close 

most  republican  fashion  without  the  least  distinction  of  blockade,  or  against  the  fierce  struggles  of  an  assault ; 

rank  or  fortune.  The  streets  are  full  of  uniforms,  and  but  in  either  case  it  is  impossible  nor  to  foresee  that, 

drilling  goes  on  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but  especially  unless  some  help  come  to  it  from  without,  it  must  fall 

in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  in  ths  enceinte  oi  the  Palais  eventually.  Then,  indeed,  will  the  long-cherished  illu- 

Royal.  All  places  of  amusement  are  shut  up,  but  the  sions  of  the  most  insouciant  people  in  the  world  be  rudely 

cafes  and  restaurants  are  very  full,  and  whenever  the  dashed  to  the  ground,  then  must  the  queen  city  of  plea- 

weather  permits,  crowds  still  sit  outside  the  cafes  on  the  sure,  art,  and  fashion  lie  low  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 

boulevards,  sipping  their  beer  or  vermouth.  But  let  us  not  anticipate  the  worst,  let  us  rather  hope 

The  dinner  question  is  not  without  interest,  and  it  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  humanity  may  still  be 

will  become  more  and  more  interesting,  I  am  afraid,  as  heard,  and  overrule  both  the  foolhardiness  of  the  van¬ 
time  goes  on.  We  have  still  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables  quished  and  the  proud  cruelty  of  the  victorious  nation, 

in  abundance,  but  fresh  eggs  and  butter  have  become  and  thus  put  an  end  to  such  anti-Christian  warfare. 
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548. — Indoor  and  Children’s  Toilets. 


able  gcxart.  The  old  form  of  arrangement,  as  most 
of  our  readers  will  be  aware,  is  so  constructed  that  no 
variation  in  the  height  is  possible  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increasing  stature 


The  new  pedester  is,  however,  constructed  on  the  tele- 
scopic-sliding-tube  principle,  which,  by  the  action  of  a 
set  of  binding  screws,  can  be  adjusted  to  any  height 
required  before  placing  the  child  in  the  walker.  That 


The  Patent  Pedester,  or  Baby  Walker. — ^This 
is  a  clever  American  invention,  devised  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  what  may  be  called  a  universally  adapt- 


of  the  juvenile  pedestrian,  to  either  lengthen  the  legs  of 
the  apparatus  by  joining  on  pieces  of  wood,  or  purchase 
a  new  one  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
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the  child  ;  they  are  then  folded  one  over  the  other  and 
secured  by  fastening  the  clasp  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  pedester,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction, 
performs  the  part  of  an  effective  fire-guard,  as  the  front 
supports  are  set  at  so  wide  an  angle  that  the  fender  is 
caught  by  them  before  the  fire-stove  can  be  closely  ap- 


it  in  its  endeavours  to  grasp  some  object  of  stability. 
The  new  baby  walker  is  a  useful  and  ornamental  con¬ 
trivance,  and  no  nursery  in  which  good  order  prevails 
should  be  without  it.  The  American  Agency  Company, 
II^  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  are  the  sole 
agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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part  of  the  arrangement  which,  for  simplicity  sake,  may 
be  called  the  body,  consists  of  a  broad  metal  band 
which  fastens  behind  with  a  clasp.  Within  this  band  a 
soft  quilted  cushion  or  pad  is  placed  ;  the  ends  of  this 
cushion  are  turned  back  on  the  band  in  order  to  admit 


preached.  The  tubes  of  which  the  apparatus  is  mainly 
composed  are  extremely  light,  but  of  great  rigidity  and 
supporting  power.  A  child  placed  in  the  pedester  is, 
therefore,  free  to  move  in  any  direction  without  the 
risk  of  falling,  or  causing  articles  of  furniture  to  fall  on 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


For  work,  all  kinds  of  flowers  are  drawn 
On  canvas,  siittin,  silk,  or  l.iwn, 

And  linislied  perfectly  conijileat, 
I’atterns  fashionable  and  neat.” 


I  T  I  AT  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  too 
JL  true  and  too  trite  to  be  doubted,  but  it  is  really  curious 
to  find  the  words  of  an  old  advertisement  of  1 792  fitting 
perfectly  the  subject  with  which  I  propose  to  begin  my 
November  Spinnings. 

Needlework  is  always  felt  by  ladylike  women  to  be  a 
real  recreation  when  the  designs  furnished  possess  artistic 
merit.  The  beautiful  lireton  work  is  an  illustr.ition  of 
the  fascinations  of  needlework  easy  of  execution,  fine 
and  delicate  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious,  and 
effective  when  finished.  Breton  work  has  only  a  rival 
in  the  work  of  the  period,  which,  from  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  worked,  is  often  asserted  to  be 
superior  to  the  Breton  work  pour  inoi,  the  elegance  of 
the  designs,  the  gay  silk,  and  the  easy  work,  make  me 
declare  the  Breton  w'ork  to  bear  the  palm.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  choice  among  the  varied  and  lovely 
needleworks  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier.  I  will  enume¬ 
rate  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  and  begin  with 
my  dearly-loved  Breton  work.  Baskets,  portc-cigares, 
smoking-caps,  soft  cushions,  vide-poAes,  and  a  hundred 
other  articles  are  worked  in  this  -,  then  we  have  point 
lace,  all  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  patterns,  from  the  narrow 
border  to  the  complete  dress  trimming,  ready  for  work, 
on  blue  paper,  backed  with  blue  glaze.  These  designs 
are  all  arranged  from  real  laces  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Treadwin,  and  are  supplied  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 

I  with  materials  for  working. 

Woollen  couvrettes  and  afghans  are  made  of  variously- 
1  coloured  wools  -,  these  can  be  bought  commenced,  and 

1  are  capital  to  work  from.  The  sedan  footstool  is  also 

I  very  easy  to  work ;  it  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 

brioche  cushion ;  the  materials,  with  mount,  cost  7s., 
without  the  stool,  5s.  Directions  for  working  are  sent 
j  with  each  stool.  Qgar-cases  are  worked  with  the  crest 

I  in  colour  on  kid,  or  ladies  can  work  the  crest  and  have 

their  work  mounted  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier. 

Commenced  slippers  for  Christmas  presents  are  very 
moderate  in  price,  and  may  be  had  for  working  on  kid, 
on  canvas,  on  silk,  and  wools,  in  the  work  of  the  period, 
or  in  Breton  work.  Sofa  cushions  and  fender  stools  are 
very  pleasant  winter  work.  Next  month  I  hope  to 
record  some  pretty  articles  to  work  for  Christmas-trees. 

I  have  often  been  asked  advice  and  opinion  respecting 
schools  and  colleges  for  ladies,  but  I  frankly  own  that  I 
have  hitherto  shrunk  from  the  responsibility,  for,  as 
shown  constantly  in  every-day  life,  opinions  difFcr  upon 
education,  as  upon  all  other  topics,  and  a  school  which 
combines  every  possible  advantage  selon  one  mamma, 
is  regarded  as  lamentably  deficient  by  her  next-door 
neighbour. 

Personal  friends  have  instanced  the  benefits  they 
have  derived  from  a  course  of  study  at  the  City  of 
London  College  for  Ladies,  Artillery-place,  Finsbury- 
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square ;  and  when  we  notice  the  great  change  in  them, 
from  listless  girls,  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  of  their 
education,  the  ordinary  school  routine,  yet  unable  to 
enter  alone  upon  a  course  of  study,  to  the  clever,  exact, 
careful,  intelligent  w’omen  of  a  twelvemonth  later,  one 
cannot  help  wishing  that  all  girls  could  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  “course”  here.  It  is  when  a  young  girl  first 
leaves  school  that  she  feels  the  want  of  a  guide  to  her 
studies;  there  is  little  check  upon  her;  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  German  book  she  is  reading  (with  the  dic¬ 
tionary  at  hand,  bia:  eutendu)  should  not  fall  from  her 
listless  hand  and  she  herself  sink  into  a  pleasant  day 
dream,  in  which  she  figures  as  the  heroine  of  a  romance, 
and  the  afternoon  slips  by,  the  precious  golden  moments 
are  wasted  upon  an  ideal  and  impossible  future,  or  upon 
an  equally  impossible  hero.  Not  that  I  would  deny  to 
girls  the  charm  of  hoping  that  “  some  day  ”  the  knight, 
brave,  strong,  beautiful,  and  devoted  w'ill  appear  to 
claim  her,  but  I  would  not  have  her  hand  on  the  door, 
ready  to  open  the  moment  he  arrives.  Still  more,  I 
would  not  have  her  leaning  out  of  window  to  look  for 
him.  No;  my  maiden,  my  pure,  fresh,  sweet  violet, 
must  be  sought  and  wooed  before  won ;  she  must  be 
busy  fitting  herself  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  being 
the  wife  of  a  true  gentleman,  come  he  in  shining 
armour  or  in  humbler  guise.  As  is  her  station  so  let 
her  duties  be. 

“  That  ia  best  which  lietli  nearest,” 
is  an  excellent  line  to  remember.  Do  the  daily  work  as 
it  comes  to  hand  ;  study,  learn,  prize  everything  that  fits 
you  for  the  glories  of  wife  and  motherhood,  that  will 
teach  you  to  be  an  help  meet  for  him.  Girls  who  thus 
act  during  the  very  trying  period  between  the  school- 
door  and  the  church  altar  are  not  very  likely  to  make 
mistakes  in  life — to  fancy  that  because  a  visitor  is  kind, 
politely  attentive,  or  amusing,  he  is  in  love,  or  wishes 
to  marry  her — that  he  is  “  paying  attention  ” — hateful 
word — to  her.  But  to  return  to  study.  Those  girls  who 
feel  (and  who  does  not  at  seventeen?)  that  they  have 
much  to  learn  and  have  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands, 
cannot  do  better  than  take  up  a  course,  or  any  particular 
class,  at  this  college.  The  course  of  study  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Latin,  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  French,  German,  Italian,  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  and  Harmony,  Solo  Lessons,  Class  Singing 
and  Solo  Lessons,  Landscape  and  Figure  Drawing, 
Writing,  Stenography,  Harp,  Elocution.  The  terms 
are  Lent,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas.  The  lady  principal 
is  Miss  Tidman.  The  fees  are  moderate,  the  best  mas¬ 
ters  employed. 

Attached  to  the  college  is  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
This  school  is  divided  into  upper  junior  department, 
lower  junior  department,  and  Kindergarten  school  for 
children  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age.  The  Kinder- 
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j^artcn  is  coiiJuctcJ  on  the  principles  of  Pcstalozzi  and 
Frocbcl,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Tidman. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  say  all  that  I  should  like 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  for  my  list  of  queries  this 
mrmth  is  a  very  long  one,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ansv/er  all  in  this  letter. 

I'or  costumes  during  Not'cmber  and  for  indoor  dresses 
for  the  whole  winter,  it  is  not  easy  to  surpass  Irish  pop¬ 
lins.  I  have  noted  some  remarkably  beautiful  colours 
in  Irish  poplins  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
"J'inckler,  and  these  in  both  single  and  double  poplins. 
Two  shades  of  violet  are  worn — two  of  red — in  fact, 
two  shades  of  almost  any  colour  is  fashionable ;  in 
particular  I  remarked  the  lovely  shades  of  red,  the 
dark  green,  still  so  much  worn,  the  plaid  poplins,  and 
the  beautiful  black  poplins.  A  cl'arming  costume  can 
be  made  of  a  black  poplin  casaque  and  bodice,  and  a 
coloured  poplin  skirt ;  the  effect  is  excellent.  This 
beautilul  fabric  wears  long  and  looks  well  to  the  last. 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  repeatedly  dye  dresses  for 
ladies  of  the  same  or  any  preferred  hue.  These  Irish 
poplins  are  noted  for  the  soft  deep  folds  of  the  fabric, 
the  finely-spun  wool  which  they  alone  employ  giving  a 
.'^(  I'tness  and  depth  to  the  folds  which  no  other  make  of 
poplin  possesses.  The  colours  are  varied,  and  are  shaded 
to  all  the  new  tints.  The  “  Amy  Robsart”  is  the  name 
< if  the  new  brown  shade,  which  is  equally  beautiful  by 
ni  iht  and  day. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  commendations  of  houses 
recommended  in  these  letters,  and  so  I  was  very  much 
pleased  at  hearing  the  outfitting  house  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Jay  praised  in  no  measured  terms  by  some  American 
ladies  who  thoroughly  understand  what  good  work  is, 
and  also  what  they  want.  “  I  reckon,”  said  one  of  the 
ladies,  “  I  reckon  that  S.  Jay’s  outfitting  store  is  the  best 
in  London — such  good  work,  good  material,  and  low 
prices.”  And  “  C)h,  they  are  civil,”  echoed  another  of 
the  party.  This  from  ladies  who  have  been  shopping 
about  Europe  for  the  last  three  months,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
high  praise,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  my 
readers  a  short  account  of  the  last  models  in  lingerie, 
dressing-gowns,  and  general  outfitting. 

The  lingerie  sets  are  the  newest,  and  are  made  in 
lace,  in  insertion,  and  muslin,  to  suit  the  open  sleeves 
and  heart-shaped  dresses.  The  sleeves  are  made  almost 
tight-fitting,  with  pretty  rulHes  falling  over  the  hand,  or 
the  ruffling  begins  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  wrist.  The  chemisettes  are  of  lace  or  of 
folds  of  muslin  h  la  vierge,  and  cross  over  the  bosom  in 
■  oft  folds.  The  effect  is  charming.  For  underclothing 
the  newest  designs  are  copied  in  excellent  and  fine  English 
longcloth,  from  the  French  models,  happily  received 
before  Paris  was  closed  to  us.  These  are  distinguished 
by  quiet  elegance,  or  neatly  trimmed  with  embroidery, 
with  lace,  and  with  frills. 

The  morning  dresses  of  two  shades  of  blue  cashmere, 
or  of  two  shades  of  any  colour,  are  most  elegant ;  they 
are  trimmed  with  bouillons  of  white  or  black  cashmere, 
and  are  warm,  rich,  and  handsome.  The  guinea 
dressing-gown  of  scarlet  or  striped  flannel  is  not  only 
most  cosy-looking,  but  wonderfully  pretty.  The  striped 
flannel  washes  admirably.  Morning  and  toilet  jackets 


of  coloured  cashmere  and  coloured  flannel  are  prettily 
made  and  trimmed,  the  sleeves  demi-oiiverte,  the  hem 
worked  in  fancy  scallops.  The  morning  costumes  are 
varied  and  most  elegant.  Warm  winter  flannel  petticoats 
arc  embroidered  in  raised  satin  stitch,  and  every  class  of 
ib.ese  may  be  obtained  here,  plain, or  embroidered. 

As  some  ladies  have  asked  the  “whereabouts”  of 
r*Irs.  S.  Jay’s  “  store,”  I  beg  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
start  from  the  great  mourning  warehouse  of  the  same 
name,  cross  Oxford-street,  and  walk  on  as  if  going  to 
the  Polytechnic,  a  few  steps  will  bring  them  to  the 
“  best  store  in  London.” 

At  the  “Great  Jay’s”  we  do  not  look  for  under¬ 
clothing,  but  shall  find  all  that  is  most  elegant  and 
rcchcvcht  in  the  way  of  dress,  of  costumes,  and  of  bonnets. 
I’ut  not  alone  in  expensive  costumes  and  the  luxury  of 
dress  docs  this  house  excel :  one  can  have  a  pretty  cos¬ 
tume  for  30s.,  a  nice  rich-looking  Janus  cord  dress  for 
tine  same  sum,  a  really  good  black  iiilk  from  about  four 
guineas,  and  coloured  and  black  and  white  silks  are 
being  constantly  sold  as  low  as  three  guinc.as  and  a  half. 

Among  the  most  elegant  dresses  noted  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — A  rich  black  silk,  trimmed  with  flutings  and 
bands  of  silk  placed  over  a  deep  flounce  ;  the  flutings 
were  shell-shaped  and  lined  with  pearl-grey  silk.  'Lhe 
cffjct  of  this  costume  is  exquisite. 

Another  dress,  of  black,  silk  and  crape,  for  full-dress 
mourning,  is  composed  of  skirt,  tunic,  jacket,  bodice, 
and  cape,  all  trimmed  with  finest  crape  and  with  delicate 
glimmer  of  jet  and  silk  fringe.  This  costume  can  be 
worn  with  or  without  the  cape,  which  is  cut  up  at  the 
hack,  and  shows  the  j.ackct  basques.  Besides  these 
rcchcrche  silk  costumes,  those  of  tweed  waterproof  and 
the  noted  shawl  costumes  must  be  mentioned.  These 
.shawl  costumes,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  style  of 
the  house,  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  differ  wholly 
from  the  common  costumes  one  .sees  everywhere.  They 
are  of  grey,  violet,  black,  fawn,  and  drab  colours,  and 
are  made  in  three  or  four  different  modes.  Costumes, 
too,  of  satin  cashmere,  braided  richly,  are  much  in 
\  ogue,  satin  cashmere  being  a  very  favourite  material. 
In  the  mantle  department  I  rem.arked  some  of  the  most 
elegant  winter  mantles  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
luck  to  see.  First  a  long  velvet  manteau,  with  open 
sleeves  falling  from  the  elbow,  edged  with  Siberian  sable. 
'I'he  name  of  this  elegant  mantle  is  “  Labradore.”  At 
the  back  thick  cords  of  silk  cross  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  ornaments  of  jet  and  silk  cords  hang  from 
the  right  shoulder  at  the  back. 

Another  mantle  of  German  cloth  is  richly  braided  as 
well  as  trimmed  with  sea-otter  fur.  Complete  costumes 
of  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  with  passementerie, 
are  much  in  vogue,  and  truly  elegant.  A  velvet  casaque, 
or  a  velvet  costume,  is  not  a  dreadful  piece  of  extrava¬ 
gance  now,  for  if  a  first-class  velvet  be  bought  it  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  be  altered  and  re-altered  into 
various  useful  garments.  “  La  Valliere”  is  a  beautiful 
French  model  of  cashmere  and  lace  ;  it  forms  a  casaque 
of  utmost  grace.  For  a  young  lady  I  noted  a  little  gem — 
a  grey  jacket,  tight-fitting,  and  covered  with  a  fine  .black 
embroidery  ;  hanging  scalloped  sleeves  of  a  new  design. 

The  bonnets  and  hats  are  indeed  elegant.  Madame 
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Caroline  still  supervises  this  department,  and  it  is  to  her 
taste  and  magical  touch  that  we  owe  the  lovely  velvet 
bonnets  for  autumnal  and  winter  wear.  The  newest 
are  of  gipsy  and  Pamela  shape,  in  two  or  three  shades 
of  velvet — ruby,  violet,  French  grey.  In  black,  of  course, 
crape  velvet,  and  terry  velvet.  White  chip  bonnets, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  with  feathers,  are  much  worn. 
All  bonnets  are  now  made  with  a  crown,  front,  and  cur¬ 
tain,  and  wide  strings  of  velvet  or  ribbon  arc  worn  with 
lace  strings,  to  fasten  beneath  the  chin. 

From  bonnets  to  coiffures  is  an  easy  transition.  The 
new  cascade  chignons  are  de  rigueur ;  the  “  French  twist” 
is  also  very  nice,  and  most  easily  made  with  natural  or 
additional  hair, 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  Bond-street,  was  designing  at 
my  last  visit  some  beautiful  novelties  from  French 
sketches,  smuggled  from  the  distressed  city  I  know  not 
how — perhaps  by  balloon.  These  I  shall  describe  as 
soon  as  completed,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  all  effect  a 
change  from  these  rolls  and  plaits,  of  which  I  am  heartily 
tired.  The  cascade  is  delightful,  the  French  twist  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  I  expect  the  novelties  will  surpass  these. 
1  .adics  \vho  will  read  these  lines 

“  mtliin  the  soandini;  of  the  chore, 

Within  the  hearing  of  the  wave,” 

at  Brighton,  will  be  glad  know  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  their  I^ndon  subscription  to  Mr.  Douglas’s 
rooms  at  ^6  and  47,  East-street,  Brighton,  where  the 
branch  establishment  is  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Hopgood  and  Co.  The  delights  of  shampooing,  the 
pleasant  effects  of  the  washing,  hair  cutting  or  singeing, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  more  particularly  appreciated  by 
dwellers  by  the  sea,  and  the  clever  brushing  and  skilful 
manipulation  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  female  coiffeuses  render 
hair-dressing  indeed  a  pleasant  operation. 

The  fringed  tweeds  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co. 
for  costumes  and  cloaks  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
sensible  people  who  understand  the  value  of  w’arm  winter 
wraps.  The  winter  jacketings,  plain  or  reversible,  the 
twilled  dresses  and  mantle  fabrics,  are  soft,  warm,  and 
light.  The  cloth  dresses  of  this  noted  house  are  made 
in  every  shade  of  hue,  and  are  trimmed  scion  Ics  modes  de 
Paris.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Macdougall  make  up  costumes 
in  any  fashion  desired,  so  that  ladies  who  do  not  care  to 
follow  the  precise  mode  shown  on  any  fashion  plate, 
can  without  difficulty  have  the  design  modified  to  their 
taste. 

I  am  quite  delighted  with  the  many  letters  which  thank 
me  for  speaking  of  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  Mackenzie’s 
starch  ;  it  is  indeed  excellent,  so  clear  and  polished  in 
appearance,  at  the  same  time  it  stiffens  so  admirably.  I 
attribute  the  polish  of  the  cuffs  and  collars  I  ironed  as  an 
experiment  to  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  glides  over 
the  starch,  which  does  not  stick  to  the  iron  as  most 
starches  do.  It  is  a  godsend  to  those  who  have  much 
of  this  work  to  do,  and  so  many  ladies  undertake  this 
delicate  and  neat  work  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
pleasure  they  express,  at  the  same  time  I  must  point  out 
'o  them  that  the  merit  of  the  starch  lies  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  Mackenzie,  and  not 
with  the  “  darling  Silkworm.”  I  stated  last  month 
that  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  Mackenzie  send  out  this 


starch  when  large  quantities  are  ordered.  I  find  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  that  they  supply  the  trade  only,  but 
as  this  excellent  starch  may  be  obtained  of  all  good 
grocers  and  of  country  chemists,  I  hope  I  have  not 
caused  any  inconvenience  to  ladies. 

It  has  been  for  some  years  a  matter  of  difficulty  with 
middle-aged  and  elderly  ladies  to  find  a  house  where 
articles  suited  to  their  particular  style  of  dress  could  be 
obtained.  Richness  of  material,  handsome  drapery, 
and  quiet  elegance  should  be  the  ch.aracteristics  of  the 
toilet  of  ladies  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty  years. 
I  speak  of  the  generality  of  ladies,  for  there  are  some 
who  preserve  their  girlish  figures,  their  lustrous  eyes, 
their  “  full,  soft  hair,”  long  past  this  period,  while  many 
women  look  old  at  thirty.  A  lady’s  age  is  always  that 
which  it  appears  to  be,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who 
feel  young,  and  active,  and  merry  to  drop  into  quiet 
matronly  women,  particularly  if  they  do  not  happen  to 
be  married.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  th.it  they 
mark  the  difference  between  their  dress  and  that  of  girls 
of  eighteen. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Debenham  and  Freebody,  of  Oxford-street,  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  I  find  that  in  the  large  department  devoted  to 
bonnets  and  hats,  there  is  the  unmistakable  cachet  of 
tasteful  ideas  for  matronly  toilets  ;  that  the  rich  velvet  and 
lace  bonnets,  while  in  the  height  of  fashion,  possess  a 
certain  quiet  elegance  that  no  description  can  do  j'ustice 
to.  The  Pamela,  gipsy,  Dickens,  and  nineteenth  century 
bonnets  arc-  the  principal  shapes,  but  these  vary  in  trim¬ 
ming,  flowers,  feathers,  01  lace  being  combined  with 
artistic  grace  into  charming — and  what  is  so  much  more 
studied  in  France  than  here — suitable  bonnets.  Felt 
bonnets,  in  black,  brown,  and  drab  felts,  are  much  worn  ; 
they  are  of  the  Pamela  shape,  and  are  trimmed  with 
feathers  and  velvet  and  satin  flowers. 

A  black  velvet  chapeau  of  gipsy  shape  is  trimmed 
with  shaded  violet  velvet,  with  shaded  plume  to  match. 
Other  elegant  bonnets  are  composed  of  violet,  of  blue, 
or  of  brown  velvet  of  two  and  three  shades.  Caps  and 
coiffures,  suimble  for  theatre,  evening,  and  dinner  dress, 
are  provided  in  every  possible  variety,  from  the  beautiful 
soft  gauze  ribbon  cap,  which  so  admirably  covers  snowy 
hair,  to  the  lace  and  flower  coiffure  for  the  younger 
matrons. 

The  same  ladylike  quiet  style  pervades  the  whole 
house.  In  the  costume  department,  rich,  elegant  cos¬ 
tumes  that  are  truly  inviting  meet  the  eye.  Of  the  c 
I  noted  those  composed  of  satin  cloth,  in  various  shades  ; 
the  trimming  of  these  is  of  velvet  of  the  same  or  a 
contrasting  shade. 

Elegant  and  entirely  new  shawl  costumes  and  shawl 
casaques  met  the  eye — costumes  of  toile  raye  and  of  silk 
rep  of  the  new  red,  green,  and  brown  colours  ;  cos¬ 
tumes  of  poplin  de  Suez,  a  capital  fabric  for  the  purpose  ; 
black  cashmere  costumes  trimmed  with  lace,  zouave  and 
indoor  jackets,  both  high  and  low,  for  full  dress,  and 
cashmere  casaques  are  shown  in  great  variety. 

laidies  purchasing  dress  lengths  can  have  them  made 
up  in  very  superior  style  for  every-day  use.  For  court 
dressmaking  this  house  is  noted.  The  dressmaking 
department  is  divided  into  two  classes  of  work — plain 
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and  best  work.  Ladies  can,  theretore,  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  choosing  the  price  as  well  as  the  style  of 
their  work. 

For  lingerie,  in  all  lace  goods,  in  little  adornments  for 
evening  and  theatre  dress,  this  house  stands  unrivalled  ; 
a  sobriety  and  ladylike  style  attends  every  department, 
and  I  observed  among  the  customers  at  the  counters 
some  truly  elegant  women,  fashionable  but  not  fast. 

The  careful  housewives  who  have  been  saving  up  for 
a  sewing-machine  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  after  the 
first  of  November  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  silent  sewing- 
machine  will  be  sold  at  six  guineas  instead  of  eight,  the 
present  price.  The  hand  and  treadle  machine  will  be 
sold  for  six  and  a-half  guineas,  and  the  hand  machine 
alone  five  and  a-half  guineas.  This  is  very  good  news 
for  over- worked  wives,  and,  indeed,  for  any  one  wishing 
to  possess  an  excellent  machine,  of  first-class  manufacture 
and  finish.  The  free  trial  is  allowed  even  at  this  reduced 
price,  and  I  can  assure  ladies  that  they  are  perfectly  safe 
in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  month’s  free  trial,  for 
Messrs.  Willcox  and  Gibbs  guarantee  that  “  if  the 
machine  is  not  approved  it  is  returned  to  us  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  and  no  charge  nohatever  is  made  under  any 
circumstances,  not  even  in  the  rare  caseof  injuryto  the  machine." 
The  machine  is  delivered  free  and  carri.age  paid  to  the 
nearest  station  for  a  month’s  trial. 

Payment  may  be  made  by  monthly  instalments  of  one 
pound  if  desired,  but  five  per  cent,  is  added  to  all  amounts 
for  which  credit  is  given  after  the  trial  month — thus, 
supposing  a  lady  has  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  on  trial  for 
a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  she  desires  to  keep 
the  machine,  and  pays,  say,  two  pounds  on  account,  she 
is  then  charged  one  shilling  for  each  of  the  four  pounds 
left  until  she  has  paid  them.  At  the  old  price  of  8s. 
no  interest  was  charged,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  do  so  now 
the  cost  is  so  materially  lessened.  This  machine  is  well 
adapted  for  family  use,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  manage,  and 
requires  no  humouring  and  no  care.  You  may  leave 
it  alone  for  weeks,  and  return  to  find  it  as  good  as  ever — 
a  kind  friend,  whom  you  may  neglect  if  you  will,  but 
who  will  never  cease  to  obey  your  touch  and  work  well 
and  diligently  for  you.  It  is  “real  pleasant”  to  work 
on  at  every  class  and  description  of  work  without  a 
breach  or  hindrance,  and  the  delight  of  clearing  off  work 
in  the  wholesale  manner  a  good  sewing-machine  per¬ 
forms  its  task  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  one. 

Even  the  longest  lease  will  run  out  at  last,  and  some 
of  the  old  houses  in  Piccadilly  are  to  be  pulled  down 
next  spring  and  rebuilt,  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of 
that  handsome  thoroughfare.  Among  these  houses  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  and  consequently  all  the 
present  stock  is  to  be  sold  at  a  great  reduction.  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne  dislikes  the  system  of  “  sales  ”  so  much, 
that  this  well-known  house  has  not  even  indulged 
customers  with  the  yearly  sale  which  most  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  houses  give  to  clear  out  the  stock.  The  present 
reduction  is  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  goods,  and  twenty 
and  even  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  goods  slightly  soiled, 
damaged,  or  out  of  date.  Ladies  will  find  this  a  most 
desirable  opportunity  of  obtaining  reps,  tweeds,  linseys, 
merinos,  and  stuff  dresses  for  themselves  and  fiimilies. 


The  household  linen,  too,  is  being  sold  at  very  low  rates, 
and  this,  of  course,  washes,  and  looks  as  well  as  if  it 
had  never  been  soiled. 

Underclothing,  too,  of  every  description,  is  reduced 
in  price.  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s  noted  outfits  are  also 
classed  in  the  sale,  and  ladies  may  obtain  beautiful  under¬ 
linen  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Thus,  for  a  fifty 
guinea  outfit  one  would  only  have  to  pay  about  forty- 
two  pounds  ten,  a  considerable  saving  to  the  pocket  of 
a  mamma  whose  girls  will  marry  one  after  the  other  in 
the  provoking  way  girls,  not  of  the  period,  do.  The 
present  sale  at  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s  will,  however, 
enable  every  one  to  obtain  a  really  good  outfit  for  little 
cost.  I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  quality  of  Mrs. 
Bourne’s  outfitting  stock,  that  I  need  not  now  point  out 
the  beautiful  work  and  excellent  materials  chosen  for 
every  article. 

One  winter  comfort  that  is  but  little  used  in  England, 
save  in  carriages  and  railway  travelling,  is  the  foot- 
warmer.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  twofold ;  up  to 
the  present  time  foot-warmers  have  been  badly  made, 
were  troublesome  to  fill,  and  often  leaked  when  in 
use ;  and  also  there  is  a  very  general  belief  that  foot- 
warmers  are  unw'holesome. 

No  doubt  that  if  a  lady  sits  over  one  all  day  long, 
taking  no  exercise  and  no  fresh  air,  no  cold  strength¬ 
ening  bath  in  the  morning,  these  habits  are  very  in¬ 
jurious  ;  but  I  believe  as  much  injury  is  done  to  health 
by  enduring  icy  cold  feet  or  by  roasting  the  same  at  the 
fire.  Indeed,  it  is  very  bad  for  health,  complexion, 
and  dress  to  sit  close  to  a  real  English  fire,  cosy  and 
delicious  as  it  is.  So  if  one  has  much  sedentary  life  it 
is  well  to  choose  the  least  evil  and  enjoy  warm  feet  by 
artificial  means  if  one  cannot  get  warm  by  exercise, 
cold  feet  being  a  personal  experience.  I  have  been 
told  by  many  persons  to  wear  thick  boots,  to  wear  thin, 
to  wear  felt  boots,  to  wear  silk  stockings,  to  w’ear 
w'oollen  stockings,  to  wear  cork  soles,  to  wear  wash- 
leather  socks — in  fact,  to  try  every  means  to  make  and 
keep  the  feet  warm ;  but  none  of  these  remedies  is 
useful  to  me,  and  in  vain  I  walk,  run,  bowl  hoops  with 
my  boys  in  the  garden  and  do  gymnastics  with  them  in 
the  nursery — all  in  vain  -,  the  feet  ivill  obstinately  remain 
painfully  cold.  Horse  exercise  daily  will  warm  them, 
but  as  soon  .is  my  holidays  are  over  the  cosy  warm 
feet  go,  and  encore  the  cold  returns. 

So,  resting  from  efforts  which  have  proved  useless,  I 
now  use  a  darling  little  chaufferette,  Boyd’s  new  heat- 
retaining  foot-warmer,  the  cost  of  which  is  res.  This 
foot-warmer  is  constructed  of  non-conducting  materials, 
and  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  do  the  old- 
fashioned  foot-warmers ;  it  is  easily  filled  through  a 
funnel  sold  with  it,  and  is  perfectly  secure  from  leakage. 
It  is  made  with  either  a  copper  or  a  tinned-iron  water 
chamber,  and  in  various  sii.es  and  shapes,  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Boyd  and  Sons,  of  New  Bond-street,  at 
prices  ranging  from  12s.  to  30s.  I  strongly  advise 
ladies  who  really  c.innot  keep  their  feet  warm  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  these  foot-warmers,  which  are  as  handy 
for  the  carriage  as  for  the  boudoir  or  workroom  ;  but 
if  any  lady  can  tell  me  of  anything  to  warm  one’s  feet 
naturally  it  will  be  received  with  gratitude  by 
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564. — Insertion  in  Crochet  and 
Tatting. 
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Embroidered  Design 
FOR  Bolster  Cushion 

(557)- 


559- 

Embroidered  Design 
for  Bolster  Cushion 

(557). 


561. — Berceaunette  Complete. 


565. — Netted  Nightcap.  567.— Embroidered  Key  Basket.  566.— Knitted  Nightcap 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


543. — Indooe  Toilets. 

1.  Drase  of  violet  cashmere,  with  long  train  under-skirt;  uppor- 
•kir^  fomiiug  tabs  oS  different  lengths,  trimmed  with  tlut^  iluun- 
cing  and  bands  of  satim  High  bodice,  with  long  hanging  sleeves 
trinunad  to  match ;  waistband  fitstcned  with  a  double  bow  of  black 
velvet.  Coiffure  cap  of  point  d’Anglcterre,  ornamented  with  velvet 
libboD. 

s.  Dress  of  green  Irish  poplin,  triramod  with  a  deep  flounce,  and 
beaded  with  a  bouillonnc.  Bodice  cut  square  in  front,  trimmed  with 
point  lace  and  black  velvet.  A  plei.ted  muslin  flehu  is  worn  in^e ; 
sleeve  with  frill  at  the  wrist,  and  lace  cuffs  underneath ;  bauds 
of  bluck  \«lvet  are  worn  roimd  the  head,  and  fasteueil  on  the  top 
with  a  rosette. 

544. — Visiting  Toilets. 

I.  Pluiu  dress  of  coloured  grosgraiu  silk ;  tight-flttiug  casaque 
of  blm:k  velvet,  short  in  front,  long  and  pointed  behind,  and  looped 
up  to  form  a  slight  panicr ;  shB]K.^  lapels  simulate  pockets.  It  is 
tnminod  with  wide  and  narrow  Maltese  lace,  satin  rouleaux,  and 
buttons ;  bonnet  of  velvet,  the  same  shade  as  the  dress,  adonieil  with 
flowers,  and  a  tuft  of  curled  feather  placed  on  the  front  and  flowing 
OB  one  side. 

a.  Dress  with  skirt  Just  touching  the  ground,  mode  of  two  shades 
of  brown  faille  silk,  'fne  skirt,  made  of  the  lightest  shade,  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce,  cut  lower  in  front,  and  put  on  with  a  piiKxl 
band,  and  scalloped  heading.  The  upper-skirt  forms  a  small  ])uffe<l 
punier,  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  and  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
rosettes ;  pbuu  high  bodice,  with  coat  sleeves  of  the  light  silk ;  the 
cuffs,  waistband,  and  basque  are  of  the  darkest  shade.  Bonnet  of 
brown  velvet,  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  grosgraiu  rib1)on  of  the 
lightest  shade  of  brou-u. 

54S. — Indoob  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  grey  poplin,  with  five  flounces  of  different  widths, 
edged  with  a  fancy  satin  trimming.  Upper-skirt  cut  in  deep  ]>oints, 
edged  with  satin,  and  ornamented  with  bows.  Bodice  open  en  chdle, 
and  edged  with  satin.  Hanging  sleeve,  trimmed  with  a  flounce 
and  satin  heading ;  two  rows  of  trimming  simulate  an  epaulette. 

2.  Dress  of  blue  silk,  just  touching  the  ground,  trimmed  with 
deep  fringe,  and  scalloped  bauds  of  the  same  material,  c<lgcd  with 
black  velvet,  and  arranged  in  Vandykes.  Tunic  upper-skirt,  forming 
a  Vandyke  on  each  side,  and  flow  ing  behind ;  it  is  trimmed  with 
fiiugo  and  scalloped  bands  to  match.  Bodice  open  eu  clulle,  and 
trimmed  with  fringe  and  bauds  to  correspond  with  the  skirt. 

546. — Walking  and  Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Walking  costume  of  dark  green  twilled  cloth,  trimmcil  at  the 
bottom  with  a  Fi-ench  pleated  flounce,  much  deeper  at  the  side  than 
'the  front  or  back ;  it  is  headed  with  a  Vandyke  trimming  and  silk 
fringe..  Upper-skirt  with  apron  front,  cut  in  points  behind,  and 
fnnning  a  small  puff  at  the  top.  Jacket  fitting  at  the  back  loose, 
and  wmnded  in  ^nt,  trimmed  like  skirt  with  Vandykes  and  friiigt? ; 
wide  ooiit  sleeve,  open  at  the  bottom.  Felt  hat,  with  a  high  crown, 
ornamented  w  ith  curled  feathers,  and  a  long  gauze  veil. 

2.  Evening  dress  with  long  train  skirt  of  pink  ivnd  black  striped 
sill;.  Upper  tunic  skirt  of  crilpe  dp  chine,  edged  with  black  lace 
and  a  garland  of  ruses.  Low  bodice,  very  pointed  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  laue  and  roses  to  simulate  a  berthe ;  very  short  puffed 
alcoves  ornamented  w  ith  a  rose. 

547. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  maroon -coloured  cloth,  with  a  deep  flounce,  trimme<l 
with  two  rows  of  narrow  ribbon  velvet  and  a  fluting  of  satin ;  it  is 
headed  with  a  bonillouuc,  edged  on  either  side  with  satin  fluting. 
Tight-fitting  double-breasted  jacket,  with  small  pelerine,  trimmcKl 
with  vdvet  satin  fluting,  and  satin  buttons ;  sleeve  cut  open  to  the 
elbow,  witii  a  puff  and  frill  underneath,  trimmed  to  correspond 
with  the  akirt  and  jaeket.  Black  feK-  hat,  ornamented  with  loops  of 
maroon  ribbon  and  black  velvet;  long  fringed  scarf  ends  fall  over 
the  chignoB. 

a.  The  under-dress,  just  tonebing  the  ground,  is  of  black  velvet. 
Upper  akirt  of  coloured  gros^pruin  silk  writhout  trimming,  Riin]>Iy 
loogedafl  at  equal  distancea  with  velvut  buttons  and  tassels.  Half¬ 


fitting  velvet  paletot,  short  in  front,  long  and  cut  up  behind  to  form 
tabs ;  it  is  edgotl  with  folds  of  black  satin.  Bluck  velvet  bonnet, 
adornoil  with  feathers  the  same  sliadc  us  the  dress,  and  laee  scarf 
ends  falling  on  the  loft  side. 

548. — iNDOoa  AND  Cuildhen’s  Toilets. 

1.  Indoor  dress  for  a  young  married  lady,  made  of  grey  jmplin. 
The  train  skirt  is  trimiuM  with  a  deep  flounce  aiTangc<l  in  Vandykes 
at  the  top,  and  ornamented  with  a  double  biais  fold  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  bows.  Upper  tunic  skirt,  forming  square  lai)iK‘ts  in  front, 
long  and  train-.shaped  behind,  hut  gracefully  loopwl  up  on  each 
sid^  and  joined  to  the  front  with  bows  ;  plain  high  Ixslice,  and  coat 
sleeves  open  at  the  wrist.  Collarette  and  cufl's  of  Bruges  lace. 
Coitt'ure  cap  of  Bruges  lace,  ornamented  on  the  top  with  a  bow  of 
cerise  ribbon. 

2.  Baby’s  frock  of  white  cambric,  simply  tucked  at  the  Iwttom  of 
skirt,  and  laxlice  and  sleeves  trimmed  with  embroidery. 

3.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl  between  6  and  8  years  oltL  Dress  of 
pink  and  black  stripcsl  silk,  trimmed  with  two  hiais  folds  of  the 
same  material.  Black  silk  jaeket,  iMHliw  open  in  front,  and  forming 
a  panier  basijue  behind,  looped  up  in  the  centre,  and  ornamented  at 
the  waist  with  a  Ikjw. 

549. — Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Long  train  dress  of  black  velvet  white  mantle,  fastened  on 
each  shoulder  and  at  the  waist  with  bluck  velvet  bows,  and 
ornamented  with  black  velvet  appUqufl  and  embroidery.  Bonnet  of 
white  terry  velvet,  with  turned-ni>  brim  aiul  fluted  curtain,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  and  a  long  tulle  veil  faUiug  on  the  left  side. 

2.  This  costume  is  made  of  violet  satin  cloth,  trimmed  round  the 
skirt  with  three  flounces,  put  on  with  black  velvet  and  a  fluted 
heading.  Tunic  iqiiier-skirt,  with  round  apron  in  front ;  it  is  ojien 
behind,  and  the  corners  turned  l>ack  to  simulate  revers.  Tight- 
fitting  jaeket,  with  rovei-s  under  the  arm,  looped  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  back  with  a  rosette,  and  trimmed  to  match  the  upper-skirt, 
with  a  fluting  and  three  rows  of  velvet.  Violet  velvet  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  shaded  feathers,  and  a  gauze  veiL 

550. — Knitted  L.vce  fob  Undkeclotobs  and  Cnii.ritrN’s 
Clotiies. 

This  Laee  is  knitted  in  the  cross  way ;  cast  on  8  stitches,  knit  1  row 
plain,  then  i  row  as  follows: — Slip  i,  knit  2,  tlirow  the  cotton 
forwanl,  knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  3  times  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  i.  2iul  row:  Slip  i,  knit  1,  work  5  stitches  in  the 
stitches  formed  in  the  ])reecding  row  by  throwing  the  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  alternately  i  purled,  1  knitted ;  knit  2,  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  3rd  row:  Slip  i,knit  2,  throw  the 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  7.  4th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  8, 
thi-ow  the  cotton  forw.ard,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  5th  row  :  Slip  i, 
knit  2,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  tlirow  the  cotton 
twice  forwanl,  knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  twice  forward, 
knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  twice  forward,  knit  1  together, 
knit  1.  6th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  2,  purl  i,  knit  2,  purl  i,  knit  2,  jiarl 
I,  knit  2,  throw  the  cotton  forwanl,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  7th 
row :  Slip  i,  knit  2,  throw  the  cotton  forwanl,  knit  2  together,  knit 
10.  8th  row  :  Cast  off  7  stitches,  knit  4,  throw  the  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  i.  Repeat  from  the  ist  row  till  the  hiec  is 
sufficiently  long. 

551  and  552.  —  Med.\llions  in  QuirriiE  d’-Viit  and  Tatting. 

Either  of  those  medallions,  joined  together,  will  make  a  very 
pretty  d’oyley  or  cushion-cover.  For  the  tatted  ineihillion. 
No.  552,  use  No.  40  tatting  cotton;  begin  at  the  middle  of  the  largo 
rosette ;  work  a  circle  of  i  doable,  9  times  i  pnrl,  2  double,  1  imrl, 
1  double,  knot  the  ends  and  cut  them.  Next  work  a  small  oval  of 
3  double,  fasten  to  purl  of  the  centre,  5  double,  leave  the  space  of  a 
(piartcr  of  an  inch  between  this  and  the  next  ovaL  for  which  reverse 
the  work,  and  make  3  double,  i  purl,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
5  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl  i-5th  of  an  inch  long,  then  2 
double,  another  long  purl,  3  double,  draw  together,  reverse  again, 
leave  another  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  repeat  from  •  all 
round,  obscr\’ing  to  fasten  on  every  large  oval  to  the  prcctsling  one 
by  the  lowest  purl  (sec  illustration).  The  smaller  rosette  is  worked 
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iu  the  same  manner,  omitting  the  small  ovals ;  the  qnntrefcttl  under* 
neath  the  small  rosette  is  worketl  siiif^ly,  like  the  rosettes,  and  in 
similar  ovals,  fastened  on  to  the  purls  of  the  rosette  as  shown  by  the 
illustration.  For  the  border  use  two  shuttles,  working  the  ovals 
with  the  first  shuttle  only  ;  the  scallops  with  the  first  shuttle  over 
the  thread  of  the  second ;  the  ovals  consist  of  3  double,  i  purl,  7 
double,  I  purl,  3  double ;  join  the  ovals  together  by  the  purls ;  the 
“•allops  consist  of  4  double,  1  purl,  4  double ;  all  except  the  two 
small  scallops  under  the  (piatrcfoil  consisting  of  only  6  double  each, 
the  3  lowest  scalloj)s  on  each  side  the  quatrefoil  are  fastened  to  it 
by  the  purls  acconling  to  the  illustration,  which  also  plainly  shows 
how  the  l)order  and  rosettes  arc  joined  with  a  few  stitches. 

No.  551.  Medallion  in  guipure  d’art.  The  design  is  traced  on  fine 
French  cambric,  the  guipure  braid  tacked  on  the  tracing,  and  worked 
in  very  fine  embroidery  cotton  in  button-hole  stitch  and  raised  em¬ 
broidery;  when  the  work  is  finished,  cut  away  the  cambric. 

SS3- — PiNcrsniON  with  Tatted  Coveb. 

The  model  is  a  round  cushion,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  little  above 
i  inches  high  ;  the  juitl's  with  which  it  is  trimmed  all  round  are  in 
blue  satin ;  the  top  is  made  of  a  round  piece  of  satin,  lined  with 
gauze  or  cambric  muslin,  and  cut  out  in  1 2  scallops  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  The  centre,  with  the  scallops,  measures  9  inches  in 
diameter;  the  tatted  cover  is  fixcnl  on  over  this  centre  round;  it 
consists  of  6  medallions  (see  No.  552).  To  give  the  cover  its  sham, 
the  metlallions  must  be  joined  together  by  a  large  rosette,  like  the 
one  describcil  in  illustration  No.  552,  aiul  a  quatrefoil  figure,  also 
above  described  iu  the  manner  clearly  visible  in  illastration  No.  552. 

1  n  the  centre  the  points  of  the  medallions  must  be  joined  to  a  rosette, 
consisting  of  6  ovals  (see  illustration)  of  each :  3  double,  1  purl, 

2  double,  I  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl, 
s  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  3 double;  fasten  the  ovals  to  each 
other  by  the  purls.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  pincushion,  beneath 
the  pull's,  with  a  circular  piece  of  cardlward,  covcretl  with  blue  cash- 
mere.  The  points  of  the  medallions  are  ornamented  with  blue  satin 
buttons  and  blue  silk  cord  and  tassels. 

SS4  and  555. — Embboidebt  Cobneb  Bobdebs. 

These  corners  are  suitable  for  table-covers,  sofa-cushions,  square 
footstools,  &c.,  and  are  meant  for  embroidering  in  purse  silk,  on 
cloth,  caslimerc,  or  thick  silk.  Illustration  No.  554  is  executed  in 
raisetl  satin  stitch  and  overcast;  No.  SSS  is  meant  to  be  worked  in 
slanting  stitch,  raised  embroidery,  knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe. 

356. — Boedkb  (Point  Lace). 

Tliis  border  makes  a  very  liandsome  trimming  for  altar<loth8, 
curtains,  blinds,  dresses,  aprons,  itc.,  and  can  be  worked  with  any 
kind  of  braid ;  for  altar-cloths  use  the  broadest  and  finest.  The 
illustration  is  so  clear  that  point  lace  workers  will  require  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  stitches  employed. 

557  t*’  559- — CoTEE  foe  a  Bolster  Ctshion  Ejcbeoidebed  on 
Satin. 

Tlte  oblong  square  forming  this  very  ornamental  cover  is  composed 
of  lengths  of  satin  ribbon,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  sewn  together 
at  the  edges  and  laid  on  the  cross  upon  a  straight  lining  of  stout 
cjilico,  23  inches  long  and  17  inches  wide.  Wlien  cut,  and  before 
thej-  arc  run  together,  the  ribbons  are  to  be  embroidered  in  the 
designs  given  in  full  size  (see  Noe.  558  and  359)  in  purse-silk  of 
bright  contrasting  colours.  In  our  model  the  dark  stripe  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  is  of  black  ribbon,  embroidered  from  No.  538  in  green  and 
red  shaded  silks;  the  light  stripe  next  the  black  is  maize,  herring¬ 
boned  down  the  middle  with  a  double  row  of  black  and  white  silks ; 
the  third  stripe  is  scarlet,  embroidered  in  blue,  black,  and  white  silks, 
accoixling  to  the  design  No.  559.  When  completed,  join  the  ribbons, 
running  them  together  at  the  extreme  edges,  and  tack  them  on  to 
the  calico  lining;  a  narrow  gold  braid,  sewn  on  with  croas-stitches 
of  black  silk,  conceals  the  scams.  The  cover  is  then  sewn  together 
lengthways,  the  bolster  inscrttxl,  and  the  ends  drawn  up  and  orna- 
meuted  with  gimp  rosettes,  ecnxl,  and  tassels,  us  shown  in  illustration. 

360  to  362. — Baby’s  BEECKArNSTTE. 

Tlie  chief  feature  of  this  gniccful  berceannette  is  the  handsome 
carved  stand,  to  which  the  bcrccaunette  itself  is  slung  like  a  hammtH'k 
by  thick  blue  silk  cords  and  gilt  chains  (illustrations  No.  360  and 
561).  As  this  frame  (No.  560)  is  entirdy  concealed  by  the  trimming, 
therefore  a  basket  may  be  usc^  if  prefened.  The  trimming  consists 


of  a  square  of  blue  quilted  silk,  but  of  course  any  other  colour  and  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  employed — of  which  square  two  points  are  rounded  ofif  iu 
the  manner  shown  by  the  illustration  No.  361 ;  the  berceaunette  is 
then  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  cover  fixed  to  it  at  the  long  sides, 
so  as  to  fall  over  on  each  side  and  border  the  berceaunette;  the 
roimded  lappets  thus  formed  on  cither  side  arc  lined  with  muslin  or 
lawn,  trimmed  with  the  embroidered  vandj’ke  border,  which  is  given 
in  full  size  (see  No.  562).  A  white  muslin  curtain,  simply  scalloped 
(or  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  border  to  match  the  berceaunette), 
and  blue  silk  cords  and  tassels  complete  our  modeL 

363. — Ceochet  Edging. 

For  this  edging  use  very  fine  cotton,  and  work  lengthways.  Cast 
on  a  foundation  chain  of  the  length  required,  then  work  the  1st  row  : 

1  double  treble  stitch  in  every  stitch  of  the  chain.  2nd  row :  *  1 
treble  in  the  first  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  2  chain,  miss  2,  i 
treble,  i  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat  9  times ;  then  repeat  from  *  to  the 
end.  3rd  row :  Crochet  $  leaves,  of  each  3  double  long  treble,  the  leaves 
divided  by  3  chain ;  work  these  3  leaves  round  the  2  chain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row  (sec  illustration),  miss  4,  i  treble,  2  chain,  i  double  treble 
worked  into  the  same  stitch  as  the  last  treble,  miss  4,  i  double  treble, 

3  chain,  1  double  treble  worked  into  the  same  stitch  as  the  last, 
miss  4,  I  double  treble,  2  chain,  1  treble  worked  into  the  same  stitch 
as  the  last  double  treble ;  repeat  from  *  to  the  end.  4th  row  :  *  i 
double  treble  worketl  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  first  leaf,  i  double 
treble  worked  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain ;  draw  1  stitch 
through  the  other ;  5  chain,  i  double  treble  in  the  same  stitch  as  the 
last ;  repeat  till  you  reach  the  fifth  leaf ;  then  work  3  chain,  i  double 
worked  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain  in  the  last  row,  3  chain, 
repeat  from  •  to  the  end. 

364. — Ixsebtion  (Ceochet  and  Tatting). 

For  this  insertion  use  No.  24  Boar’s-head  cotton;  work  with  i 
shuttle  an  oval  of  5  double,  i  purl,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  2 
double,  I  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  i  purl,  5 
double ;  work  3  similar  ovals,  forming  the  (piatrcfoil  figure  iu  the 
middle  of  the  strip,  knot  the  ends,  and  cut  the  thread.  The  following 
figures  are  worked  in  the  same  manner,  only  fastened  on,  each  to  the 
preceding  figure,  by  the  middle  part  of  i  oval  (sec  illustration).  Then 
work  2  rows  of  crochet  on  each  side  of  the  tatting,  using  finer  crochet 
cotton.  1st  row:  •  1  double  stitch  on  the  miildle  purl  of  the  up¬ 
per  oval,  3  chain,  1  double  on  the  next  purl,  4  chain,  i  double,  on 
the  following  purl,  i  double  on  the  next  purl  of  the  following  oval, 

4  chain,  i  double  on  the  next  2  purls  (see  illustration),  4  chain,  i 
double  on  the  next  purl,  i  double  on  the  next  purl  of  the  following 
oval,  3  chain,  i  double,  3  chain,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  rejieating 
from  •.  2n(l  row :  i  (louble,  3  treble,  i  double  on  the  3  chain  of 
the  preceding  roiv,  forming  a  small  scallop,  1  double,  4  treble,  i 
double  on  the  4  chain  beneath,  1  double,  3  treble,  i  double,  and 
repeat. 

565. — Netted  Nightcap. 

Work  with  crochet  thread  over  a  mesh  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
round,  and  when  the  net  is  completed,  darn  it  with  embroidery  cotton 
in  any  small  jiattern  in  point  do  reprise.  Begin  in  the  middle  with 
6  stitches,  unite,  and  work  the  ist  row.  Increase  i  in  every  stitch, 
then  20  rows,  increasing  i  stitch  on  the  increasings  in  iireccsling  row, 
then  8  rows  plain,  without  increasing,  draw  a  narrow  ribbon  through 
the  3th  of  the  last  8  rows. 

366. — Knitted  Nightcap. 

Material :  White  embroidery  cotton  ;  crochet  cotton ;  2  Jlne  wooden 
knitting-needle* ;  3  very  thick  steel  needles. 

Commence  in  the  centre  with  the  wooden  needles,  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  three  times  double ;  cast  on  32  stitches,  and  knit  the 
1st  row  (with  single  cotton),  purl  i,  make  i,  purl  i,  to  the  end  of 
the  row.  2nd  row :  Purl  i,  knit  1.  3rd  row  (with  double  cotton)  : 
Knit  I,  ptirl  i,  knit  i,  to  the  end  of  the  round.  4th  row  :  Purl  1  *, 
slip  I,  knit  2  together,  pass  the  slip  stitch  over,  repeat  from  *.  sth 
row :  Now  use  the  crochet  cotton  and  steel  needles,  dividing  the 
stitches  on  to  4,  and  knitting  very  loosely  with  the  Sth,  knit  i  *, 
■knit  I,  purl  1,  knit  i,  purl  2  togethM*,  repeat  from  *.  6th  to  17th 
row  :  Alternately  knit  i,  purl  i ;  the  knitt^  stitch  of  i  row  must  be 
purled  on  the  next.  18th  row:  Plmn  knitting  with  single  cotton. 
19th  row :  Make  i,  purl  s  together,  repeat  to  the  end.  Now  cast  of 
Icxisely,  and  then  take  up  the  double  loops  of  the  cast-otf  stitcher 
once  more  on  a  fine  steel  needle,  and  work  with  single  cotton.  _  20th 
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row :  On  every  bole  of  tlie  precedinff  row  knit  2,  make  1,  knit  », 
make  I,  and  repeat.  21st  row  *  :  Slip  i  stiteh  over  the  other  of  the 
knitted  stitches  in  preeedinpr  row,  tlicn  knit  both  off  singly,  making 
them  cross  each  other,  drop  the  made  stitch  of  preceding  row,  make  i, 
and  rejx'at  from  •.  Now  use  the  erocliet  cotton,  and  knit  1 8  rows  of 
alternately  knit  1,  purl  i,  then  i  row  quite  plain,  with  »nglc  cotton, 
next  row  of  ultetnately  make  i,  knit  z  together,  then  i  row  plmn, 
after  this  4  rows  (with  the  crochet  cotton)  of  alternately  knit  4, 
purl  4,  the  knitted  and  purled  stitches  must  come  above  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  stripes,  then  i  row  purled,  i  row  phun.  Now  cast  off 
and  crochet  i  row  of  double,  then  a  row  of  3  chain,  i  double,  missing 
2  stitches  of  the  preceding  row.  Draw  up  the  opening  in  the  crown, 
and  run  a  narrow  ribbon  through  the  row  of  holes  at  the  edge. 

567. — Embeoidebed  Key  Basket. 

The  frame  of  this  basket  is  of  Spanish  bamboo.  It  is  covered  on 
the  outside  with  Panama  canvas,  ornamented  with  cross-stitch 
embroidery  in  z  shades  of  red  and  1  shades  of  gi-een  filoselle.  Cut  4 
pitH-es  of  bamixx)  7  inches  and  i-5th  long,  and  8  ]>icccs  each  6  inches 
long ;  four  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  hot  water ;  wiien  they  have  got 
softer,  bend  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  shape  seen  in  illustration. 
Then  cut  out  the  basket  in  cardboaiil  j  for  the  bottom,  cut  a  piece 
5  inches  and  i-5th  long,  3  inches  and  z-5ths  wide;  fertile  sides 
of  the  basket,  z  jiieces  each  5  inches  and  3-5ths  long,  i  inch  and 
3-Sths  high,  and  1  pieces  each  3J  inches;  these  jiieces  are  all 
slanted  oft"  towards  the  lower  edge,  so  as  to  corresiiond  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  separate  parts  of  the  basket 
are  covered  inside  with  blue  quilted  silk,  stitched  in  a  diamond 
pattern  with  white  silk.  Then  join  the  outer  covering  and  the 
lining  together,  placing  the  cardbaird  between,  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  on  the  outside  with  lead  paper.  Then  join  the  difl'erent 
parts  together  with  overcast  stitch,  and  cover  the  seams  with  blue 
chenille.  The  pieces  of  bamboo  are  joined  together  by  means  of 
openings  at  the  place  where  they  cross  each  other,  and  sewing  them 
together  with  coarse  cotton.  Then  fasten  a  silk  cord  from  illustra¬ 
tion,  wiiich  covers  the  seams.  The  handle  of  the  basket  consists  of 
a  piece  of  bamlxK)  14  inches  long,  bent  from  illustration,  and  wound 
round  with  silk  cord,  ornamented  with  i  tassels ;  the  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  bamboo  are  omamcntcHl  with  small  metal  buttons. 

568. — Desigk  IX  Beblix  Wool  Woek  fob  Slippebs,  &e. 

Tills  pattern  is  very  suitable  for  slipper  bags,  mats,  and  many 
purposes;  if  worked  in  the  colours  as  indicatod  it  is  very  efi'ectivc, 
but  other  shades  may  be  chosen  if  preferred. 

569. — Ceochet  Lace  eoe  Oexahextixo  Lixcebies,  Caps,  &c. 

This  lace  is  worked  with  fine  cotton  in  the  long  way.  Make  a 
sufficiently  long  foundation  chain  as  follows  : — z  chain,  take  up  i  loop 
in  the  ist  of  the  2  chain,  •  i  chain,  cast  off  together  as  i  stitch 
the  z  loops  on  the  needle,  take  up  i  loop  in  the  last  loop  and 
repeat  from  *  till  the  foundation  is  sufficiently  long.  Then  work 
the  following  row  on  the  simple  chain  of  the  foundation,  •  i 
double  on  each  of  the  next  6  chain,  5  chain  after  every  double, 
1  double  on  the  follow  ing  chain,  $  chain,  repeat  from  •.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  lace  is  then  completed.  Then  work  on  the  double  chain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain,  ist  row' :  •  5  treble  on 
the  next  scallop,  formed  by  missing  3  chain  of  the  foundation,  5 
eliain,  1  double  on  the  n6xt  chain  but  z,  z  chain,  1  double  on  the 
next  chtun  but  2,  5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  znd  row :  •  i  double — 
always  on  the  ist  and  on  the  5th  of  the  next  5  treble — 5  chain  be- 
twtvn  the  z  double ;  then  5  chain,  5  treble  on  the  z  next  chain  of 
the  preceding  row,  5  chain,  repeat  ftom  *.  3rd  row  :  •  i  double  on 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  preceding  row  ; 
3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  following  chain 
scallop,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cliain  scallop,  3  chain,  1  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
following  chain  scallop,  3  chain,  rept'at  from  *.  4th  row  :  i  double 
in  the  ist  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  i  chain,  i  loop  in  the 
next  long  chain  of  the  first  worked  double  stitch,  and  *  i  loop  in 


the  next  stitch  but  z  of  the  preceding  row ;  tnese  z  loops  are  east 
off  together  as  one  stitch;  i  chain,  i  loop  in  the  z  chain  of  the 
preceding  loop;  repeat  from  •.  5th  row:  Always  altenmtely  i 
donble,  i  chain,  missing  z  stitch  of  the  preceding  row  under  the 
latter. 

570. — Tatted  Edging. 

Commence  tins  strip  with  one  shuttle,  work  an  oval  of  6  double, 
I  pnrl,  6  donble,  unite,  leave  tbe  space  of  half  an  inch  between  this 
and  the  next  oval ;  continue  till  you  have  the  length  required.  For 
the  next  row  use  two  shuttles,  fii-st  joining  the  z  threads ;  •  work 
wdth  the  first  shuttle  alone  an  oval  of  6  double,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
purl  of  last  row  ;  6  doable,  draw  into  a  circle,  reverse  the  work,  and 
work  over  the  thread  of  the  znd  shuttle  a  scallop  of  4  double,  i  purl, 
three  times ;  reverse  the  work  again,  and  work  another  oval  of  twice 
6  double  fastened  to  the  purl  of  the  last  row  (sex' illustration)  ;  repeat 
from  •  to  the  cud  of  the  strip.  To  make  the  edging  aW'e  the 
scallop,  fasten  the  thread  to  the  ist  purl  (in  the  scallop),  make  a 
Josephine  knot  of  S  single  stitches  drawn  together,  fasten  it  to  next 
jmrl,  and  so  on.  Then  work  the  crochet  foundation,  ist  row  :  i 
double  on  the  oval,  6  chain  even  with  the  foundation  thread  of  the 
1st  tatted  row ;  repeat  to  the  end.  znd  row :  z  treble,  1  chain,  miss 
I ;  repeat  to  the  end. 

571. — Knotted  Coed  Watcii-Gcaed. 

This  guard  is  knotted  with  z  pieces  of  fine  black  silk  cord ;  knot 
the  ends  of  the  2  pieces  together,  then  form  with  one  cord  a  button¬ 
hole  loop  over  the  other  cord,  and  then  with  the  znd  cord  a  button¬ 
hole  loop  over  the  ist  cord.  Continue  to  work  on  in  this  manner  till 
the  guard  is  sufficiently  long.  No.  S7i  shows  the  chain  worked  with 
very  thick  cord,  so  as  to  be  more  distinctly  seen. 

S72  and  573. — FooT-Crsniox  coteeed  with  Plaited  Twine. 

This  foot-cushion  is  ov;d;  it  is  16  inches  long,  lo  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  and  i-3rd  high.  It  is  raiule  of  remnants  of  woollen  and 
cotton  materials,  which  are  cut  into  strijis  4  inches  and  4-5tlis  wide, 
and  sewn  together  at  the  ends.  The  long  strip  which  is  thus  ob- 
taineil  is  wound  in  coils  round  a  strip  of  cardboanl  6  inches  long, 
4  inches  and  4-5ths  wide,  till  the  shape  of  the  cushion  is  obtaineil. 
In  order  to  make  the  cushion  stift’er,  fasten  on  from  time  to  time  a 
strip  of  cardboard  of  the  same  width  as  the  woollen  strip.  The 
cushion  is  covered  on  the  top  with  wadding  and  then  with  calico. 
For  the  plaited  covering,  plait  a  3-skeined  plait  of  six  strong  pieces 
of  twine  (each  skein  consists  of  two  pieces  of  twine),  and  plait  it 
together  with  red  wool  in  the  manner  seen  in  No.  S7*.  Wlun  the 
plait  is  sufficiently  long,  arrange  it  in  coils,  keeping  them  flat,  so 
that  the  cover  has  the  same  oval  shape  as  the  cushion ;  the  plaits  are 
sew'n  on  to  one  another  with  grey  thread.  When  the  cover  is  sulll- 
cicntly  large,  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  cushion,  and  continue  to 
plait  so  as  to  cover  the  bonier  of  the  cushion  likewise.  The  cushion 
is  covered  on  the  bottom  with  brown  holland;  fasten  from  illustration 
two  handles  of  plaited  twine;  and,  lastly,  ornament  the  cushion 
uith  a  ruche  of  red  worsted  bniid. 

574  to  577. — Embeoideeed  Sofa  Cushion. 

This  cushion  is  made  of  fawn-coloured  cloth  in  three  shade;--,  the 
centre  being  of  the  liglrtest,  tbe  corners  of  the  middle,  anil  tbe 
border  of  the  darkest  sluule.  The  centre  is  worked  in  satin  stitch 
from  the  design  given  in  No.  577,  in  purse  silk,  the  flowers  shaded 
off  in  their  natural  colours ;  the  jxippies  in  scarlet,  the  cornflowers 
in  purple,  forget-me-nots  in  blue,  wheatears  in  gold-coloim,  &c. 
The  comer  arabesques  are  worktsl  in  overcast  (chain-stitch)  and 
point  Russe  in  gold  thread  and  several  shades  of  fawn-coloured  silk 
(see  No.  577),  which  shows  two  designs ;  either  will  match  the  centre. 
The  seams,  which  join  the  corners  to  the  central  square,  are  covered 
by  a  brown  ribbon  velvet,  i  inch  and  a  half  wide,  tnlged  on  cither 
side  by  a  narrow  gold  braid,  sewn  on  with  cross  stitches  in  black 
silk  ;  the  inner  edge  is  further  ornamented  with  a  row  of  iioints 
worked  in  [xiint  Russe  in  black  silk  and  gold  thread  (see  illustra¬ 
tion).  The  dark  border  to  be  worked  in  very  fine  silk  braid  and 
purse  silk  of  two  shades  of  fawn-colour,  from  illustration  No.  574. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  DOWAGER  COUNTESS. 
(by  balloon  post.) 


IT  would  be  impossible  tor  me  to  find  in  any  recol¬ 
lections,  or  in  any  book  how  ancient  soever  it  might 
be,  anything  as  curious  as  the  present  aspect  of  Paris. 
I  send  you,  therefore,  the  impressions  of  a  lady  be¬ 
sieged  (/t’j  impressions  (Tunc  assiegee),  fully  persuaded  of 

the  interest  you  will  take  in  my  recital,  dear - ,  for 

who  docs  not  in  some  measure  love  this  Paris  of  ours, 
at  times,  it  is  true,  surpassing  calumny  in  its  vices  and 
follies,  but  also  surpassing  admiration  when,  shaking 
the  mud  from  her  mantle,  she  stands  erect  in  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  her  courage  and  power,  giving  to  Europe  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  present  hour,  in  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  conquer  or  to  perish  ?  But  those  who,  far 
from  our  walls,  pity  and  pray  for  us,  will  imagine  us  in 
their  sympathetic  hearts  to  be  clothed  in  funereal  gar¬ 
ments  ;  well,  it  is  not  so  ;  gaiety  still  reigns  among  us, 
absolutely  as  though  we  were  not  inclosed  in  the  circle 
of  Prussian  iron  which  hell  has  disgorged  upon  us.  Not, 
understand  me  well,  the  unwholesome  gaiety  of  La  Belle 
Helene,  La  Grande  Duehesse,  les  petits  cr^es,  et  Theresa  ; 
but  that  noble  gaiety  springing  from  settled  resolution 
;’.nd  complete  resignation.  Thus,  as  an  instance,  butcher’s 
meat  is  extremely  scarce  at  present,  and  the  general  con¬ 
versation  of  drawing-rooms  turns  on  the  question  of  legs 
of  mutton  and  ribs  of  beef. 

“  I  have  a  roast  fillet  of  beef  for  dinner,”  a  lady  will 
say,  drawing  herself  up  as  proudly  as  if  she  spoke  of  the 
possession  of  a  diamond  mine. 

“  You  are  very  lucky,”  replies  another,  “  for  my  cook 
waited  an  hour  at  the  butcher’s  door  this  morning,  and 
when  she  did  make  her  way  in,  the  supply  was  a  matter 
of  grace - ” 

“  Excuse  me,  dearest,  you  mean  to  say  grease,”  gaily 
interrupted  another  lady. 

“  Well,  so  be  it — grease,”  resumed  the  narratrice. 
“  He  asked  her  how  many  \v ere  to  be  provided  for,  and 
on  her  answering  eight,  he  gave  her  four  chops.” 

At  this  admission  all  the  hearers  laughed  frankly,  but 
the  cooks,  housekeepers,  and  maids,  who  sometimes 
have  to  wait  for  hours  at  the  butcher’s  and  return  empty- 
handed,  see  nothing  laughable  in  the  matter,  and  the 
mistresses  have  to  console  them  under  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  trying  to  prove  that  it  is  all  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God  and  of  the  Republic.  Then  they  all  dine  on  beans, 
potatoes,  or  rice,  and  never  in  their  lives  have  they  en¬ 
joyed  better  health — a  fact  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  published  statistics  of  health. 

As  for  visits,  they  are  paid  and  returned  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter,  only  all  the  ladies  have  laid  aside  their  loud 


toilettes — by  no  means  a  misfortune — and  have  assumed 
mourning,  which  they  will  wear  as  long  as  a  Prussian 
remains  in  France.  The  apartments,  too,  wear  mourning, 
the  pianos  in  their  covers,  the  chairs  in  their  slips,  the 
knick-knacks  in  the  cupboard  ;  no  sweeping  curtains  to 
the  windows,  no  portieres  to  the  doors.  Instead  of  talking 
of  the  Italian  opera  and  balls,  in  a  word  of  trivialities, 
the  ladies  speak  of  the  ambulances  and  of  the  wounded, 
while  making  lint,  bandages,  &c,,  and  all  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  which  in  the  end  will  bring 
succour. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  feminine,  population  of  Paris 
at  the  present  hour ;  that  of  the  mascaline  sex  is  even 
finer.  Every  man  is  determined  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  end  without  boastfulness  or  exaggeration.  They  no 
longer  play  at  soldiers,  they  are  such  in  reality.  The 
cowards  have  left  us,  and  they  have  done  well ;  only  I 
ask  you  with  what  face  can  they  meet  us  afterwards,  if 
there  be  an  afterwards  for  us  ?  Sufficient  for  the  day  are 
the  difficulties  thereof ;  but  I  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  for 
nothing  in  the  world  would  I  have  missed  seeing  the 
spectacle  offered  by  my  dear  Paris  under  these  fearful 
circumstances. 

If,  however,  Parisians  have  left,  Englishmen  have 
come  to  us,  to  witness,  as  they  say,  the  bombardment  of 
the  town.  In  the  meantime  they  shoulder  their  guns 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  ramparts  as  though  to  a ' 
fox-hunt.  The  strange  folks !  Do  not  suppose  they 
come  alone  to  see  the  curious  spectacle  ;  many  of  them 
are  accompanied  by  their  tall  halves,  and  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  stay  at  the  hotel  whilst  their  husbands 
are  using  thdr  guns  as  amateurs,  with  a  field-glass  slung 
over  their  shoulders  by  way  of  all  uniform,  no  doubt  to 
assist  their  aim. 

As  for  our  streets  and  boulevards,  they  present  their 
habitual  appearance  in  respect  to  the  number  of  saun- 
terers  and  passers — many  when  the  weather  is  fine,  few 
in  the  rain  and  mud  ;  only  the  men  are  all  in  uniform, 
the  women  all  in  black,  which  does  not  hinder  them 
from  chat  ling  on  the  events  of  the  day.  If  they  are 
downcast,  the  bravest  encourage  those  whose  hearts 
fail ;  and  I  must  say,  to  the  honour  of  my  sex,  the  women 
are  almost  always  the  encouragers.  Men  generally  have 
more  physical  than  moral  courage,  but  it  must  be  said, 
the  women  who  have  remained  here  are  of  finely-tem¬ 
pered  .spirits,  since  they  might,  without  shame,  have  left 
Paris,  and  their  will  alone  has  retained  them,  wherefore 
they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  show  fortitude,  and  they 
do  so. 

CoMTESSE  DE  B. 
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The  beautiful  Clematises  illustrated  on  these  pages 
show  a  few  out  of  the  many  new  hybrids  grown 
by  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  Surrey. 

These  exquisitely  beautiful  trailers  are  climbers,  and 
perfectly  hardy ;  of  these  Lady  Bovill  and  Magnifica 
bear  the  palm  and  the  prizes.  The  petals  of  Clematis 
Magnifica  are  barred  with  Turkey  red.  “  Lady  Bovill  ” 
resembles  an  expanded  tulip,  being  slightly  cupped,  and 
of  a  greyish-blue  colour. 

The  following  directions  are  g^ven  by  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  for  the  culture  of  the  Woking  hybrids  : — Plant  (out 
of  pots)  into  the  open  ground,  from  the  month  of  ^p- 


treatment  is  adopted,  so  as  they  are  renovated  every 
season  to  make  up  the  “  waste  of  power  ”  which  annually 
accrues  from  the  marvellous  inflorescence  of  the  Woking 
hybrids. 

Whether  used  as  pillar  plants,  as  bedding  plants,  or 
as  pot  plants,  these  hybrid  clematis  are  intensely  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  illustrations, forwhichweareindebtedto Messrs. 
Jackman,  give  an  outline,  it  is  true,  of  the  form,  but 
can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plants  in  full 
bloom  ;  the  varying  shades,  the  brilliant  masses  of  colour, 
defy  the  engraver’s  art. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these 
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tember  to  the  end  of  April ;  use  a  liberal  quantity  of 
the  very  best  old  rotten  manure  well  mixed  with  leaf 
mould,  also  a  fine  mixture  of  calcareous  soil,  if  near  at 
hand. 

Every  season  prune  back  the  plants  in  the  month  of 
November  to  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  surface ; 
these  will  flower  the  first  week  of  July,  but  should  a 
succession  of  bloom  be  required,  prune  half  the  plants 
as  above,  the  remainder  the  end  of  April ;  these  will 
flowei  profusely  a  month  later — that  is,  from  August 
until  the  November  frosts  destroy  the  bloom. 

After  the  November  pruning,  mulch  the  surface  round 
the  plants  with  good  old  rotten  manure,  and  turn  this 
surface  dressing  in  by  the  middle  or  end  of  February  ; 
but,  should  this  be  objectionable,  fork  in  the  manure  in 
November,  as  these  varieties  are  perfectly  hardy  climbers, 
also  permanent  bedding  plants,  so  it  is  immaterial  which 


hybrid  clematis  as  bedding  plants,  for  when  in  blossom 
they  far  surpass  in  appearance  bedding  plants,  and  the 
foliage  in  spring  and  autumn  presents  a  verdant  carpet 
which  enhances  the  beauty  of  bedders  placed  among 
them. 

Calendar  of  Operations  for  November. — November  is 
a  dull  and  dreary  month — by  common  confession  the 
dullest  and  most  dreary  of  the  year — the  month  when 
flowers  fade  and  die ;  and  though  we  should  never 
think  of  giving  to  it  the  definition  of  the  facetious 
Frenchman  who  said  that  it  was  “  the  month  in  which 
Englishmen  hang  themselves,”  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  had  caught  very  much  of 
the  sentiment  which  a  November  day  inspires.  Who 
can  feel  joyous  while  all  nature  is  dull  ?  The  gardener 
moves  about,  not  to  admire  his  flowers  and  a  rich  green 
foliage,  but  to  sweep  up  and  remove  the  traces  of  their 
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go  on.  The  plants  get  out  of  shape  and  require  pruning, 
and  on  this  account  only  we  replace  them  with  others 
which  were  raised  for  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  have  not  been  allowed  to  blossom. 
These  will  keep  up  a  bright  and  gay  appearance  during 
the  winter,  and  probably  last  on  until  next  summer. 
Fuchsias  which  are  intended  for  use  in  the  greenhouse 
another  season  must  be  taken  care  of  in  pots  ;  or,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  otF,  and  the  wood  has 
hardened,  they  may  be  packed  up  under  the  stands  in 
the  greenhouse.  If  turned  upon  their  sides  and  packed 
two  or  three  deep,  they  will  require  no  further  attention 
until  they  are  set  to  work  again  in  the  spring.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  if  required,  but  at  this  period  they  must 
be  struck  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 

Give  attention  to  cuttings  whether  in  process  of 
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decay.  His  work  is  now  not  of  decoration  and  adorn¬ 
ment,  but  of  neatness  and  order,  and  he  looks  to  another 
season  for  the  reward  of  all  the  care  and  trouble  which 
he  must  continue  to  take  in  this.  Still  it  is  a  busy  and 
an  important  month,  and  upon  the  use  we  make  of  it 
depends  success  for  another  year.  Collect  leaves  from 
the  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  gravel  walks.  They  are 
very  unsightly  there,  and  will  become  useful  if  placed 
together  in  a  heap  and  occasionally  turned  over  and  left 
until  they  are  well  rotted.  A  little  lime  mixed  with 
them  will  hasten  their  decay  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
that  small  fungus  mould  to  which  all  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  liable. 

Attend  to  lawns  and  grass  paths,  roll  them  frequently, 
and  if  the  grass  continues  to  grow,  keep  it  short  with 


tion  which  is  now  being  turned  out  of  the  greenhouse, 
they  may  be  removed  from  their  pots  and  planted  in  a 
bed  on  the  lawn  ;  with  the  slight  protection  of  some 
cinders  or  dry  leaves  about  their  roots,  they  will  survive 
the  winter,  and  a  pretty  bed  may  be  had  for  them  in  the 
summer.  Very  many  of  our  bed  fuchsias  are  in  this 
way  quite  hardy  enough  to  last  through  moderate  winter 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  a  very  good  purpose  to  which  to 
apply  them  when  they  become  too  large  for  the  house. 

The  greenhouse  should  be  gay  with  achimenes,  pri¬ 
mulas,  cinerarias,  and  a  good  stock  of  zonale  geraniums. 
There  are  some  sorts  of  these  latter  which  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  bloom.  We  have  had  L’Orient,  Herald  of 
Spring,  and  one  or  two  others  in  blossom  since  the 
month  of  March,  and  they  seem  as  if  they  would  still 
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the  scythe  or  the  mowing  machine,  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  moist  for  the  use  of  it.  Sweep  gravel  walks  two  or 
three  times  a  week  with  a  stiff  broom  to  destroy  moss, 
and  roll  them  after  every  sweeping.  When  leaves  cease 
to  fall,  dig  over  the  ground,  and  shrubberies,  and  flower 
borders  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance  for  the  winter. 
The  former  should  not  be  dug  deep,  for  the  roots  of 
most  shrubs  lie  near  the  surface,  and  are  much  injured 
by  deep  digging.  Flower  borders,  if  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  taking  up  and  replanting  the  different  peren¬ 
nials  they  contain,  may  be  dug  deep  and  have  a  good 
coat  of  manure  worked  in  ;  this  will  help  to  change  the 
soil  and  insure  good  plants  and  free  bloomers  for 
another  season ;  prune  roses  which  are  intended  to  flower 
very  early.  Finish  all  fresh  planting  before  the  frost 
sets  in.  If  any  fuchsias  can  be  spared  from  the  collec- 
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striking  in  the  frame  or  under  protection  of  the  house. 
Pick  off  all  dead  leaves,  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds, 
and  gently  freshen  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  get  rid  of 
all  damp  and  fungus  growth.  What  gardeners  call  the 
“  bagging  off”  by  cuttings  and  young  plants  may  be 
greatly  prevented  by  cleanliness  and  fresh  air.  Judicious 
watering  is  also  very  essential ;  at  this  season  ot  the  year 
all  things  require  less  water  than  at  any  other.  When¬ 
ever  this  remark  is  made,  it  means,  especially  when 
applied  to  potted  plants,  that  they  should  be  less  fre¬ 
quently  watered  ;  an  equal 
amount  of  water  is  to  be 
given  whenever  a  pot  is 
watered,  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  never  properly  per¬ 
formed  until  the  drainage 
of  the  pot  is  set  to  \vork 
and  the  water  runs  from 
it.  Whenever  this  is  not 
the  case  the  soil  becomes 
soddened  and  the  plants 
rot  and  die.  When  pots 
stand  upon  saucers  they 
must  be  emptied  out  after 
every  watering,  for  it  is, 
as  a  general  rule, injurious 
to  plants  to  stand  in  water. 

Some  plants,  of  course, 
there  are  that  delight  in 
it,  and  it  occurs  to  us  to 
mention  that  very  many 
ferns,  such  as  Aspleniuni 
Marinum,  &c.,  cannot  be 
grown  better  than  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  pot  on  an  inverted 
saucer,  which  itself  is 
placed  in  a  larger  saucer 
containing  water,  always 
filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

In  the  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatories,  and  houses 
where  cuttings  are  kept, 
a  fire  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  damp,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit. 

Damp  at  this  season  does 
far  more  damage  than 
cold.  Watering  should 
be  done  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  days  on  which 
the  fire  is  lighted,  and  plenty  of  air  given. 

All  fruit  in  gardens  or  orchards  should  be  gathered 
before  the  month  closes.  Filberts  and  walnuts  may  be 
left  as  long  as  they  will  hang,  for  their  flavour  is  greatly 
improved  by  it.  Take  advantage  of  every  clear  dry  day 
for  fruit  gathering,  and  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  carry  to  the  storehouse  any  fruit  that  is  bruised, 
specked,  or  in  any  way  unsound.  Look  to  any  bunches 
of  grapes  that  have  been  gathered  or  hung  up  for  keeping, 
also  to  those  that  are  still  on  the  vines,  and  remove  un¬ 


sound  berries.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off  the  vines, 
prune  them,  take  off  all  loose  rough  bark  from  the 
stem,  and  wash  them  well  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco- 
water,  sulphur,  or  soft  soap.  Many  gardeners  at  this 
season  cover  their  vine  borders  with  mats  or  a  straw 
thatch,  and  the  plan  is  a  good  one  when  the  roots  have 
drawn  to  the  surface,  as  it  prevents  any  injury  from 
excessive  rain  and  from  severe  frost. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  take  up  and  store  for  the  winter 
any  potatoes  that  remain,  and  see  that  when  laid  up  in 

clamps  they  have  a  thick 
covering  of  straw  upon 
them.  This  is  quite  as 
essential  as  thickness  by 
mould  in  keeping  out  frost. 
In  those  places  where 
Pteris  aquiline,  or  the 
common  brake  fern, 
abounds,  its  leaves  or 
fronds  may  be  turned  to 
a  good  account  in  cover¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  other 
things  that  require  pro¬ 
tection  where  straw  is 
generally  used. 

Look  over  and  keep 
clear  from  weeds  and  dead 
leaves  all  winter  greens. 
Savoys  and  Brussels 
sprouts  should  now  be 
ready.  Broccoli  should  be 
earthed  up  about  the  roots , 
and  the  most  forward,  if 
frost  be  expected  towards 
the  end  of  the  month, 
should  have  a  spadeful 
or  two  of  earth  removed 
from  the  north  side  of 
them,  and  the  plants  bent 
that  way,  so  that  theleaves 
may  protect  the  fruit  from 
the  snow  and  frost.  Par¬ 
snips  and  Scotch  kale  are 
much  improved  by  s. 
degree  of  frost  which 
would  be  injurious  to 
many  other  vegetables. 
Beet,  which  is  especially 
tender,  should  be  buried 
deep  in  the  soil,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  that  the  leaves 
are  not  cut  off  too  close 
to  the  crown.  Those  who  have  a  frame  to  spare  may 
employ  it  in  forcing  a  few  early  potatoes  and  long 
radishes.  Early  peas  should  be  sown  and  beans  also  ; 
if  mice  are  troublesome,  put  in  plenty  of  chopped 
furze  with  the  peas  before  the  earth  is  covered  over 
them,  or,  what  is  better,  get  rid  of  them  with  a  common 
figure-of-four  trap,  which  is  the  best  and  most  simple 
for  outdoor  use.  Protect  lettuces  and  endive,  which  are 
ready  for  use.  Salads  are  always  valuable,  and  especially 
so  at  this  season. 


HYBRID  CLEMATIS  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The  Royal  Italian  Opera-house  has  opened,  under  the 
sole  management  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  for  the  after¬ 
season,  always  acceptable,  and  still  more  so  if  something 
in  the  way  of  novelty  be  added  to  the  usual  time-honoured 
repertoire.  The  revival  of  Verdi’s  Macbeth  figures  once 
more  in  the  programme,  and  let  us  hope  that  this  bonrie- 
bouche,  which,  as  well  as  Rossini’s  Donna  del  Lago,  has 
been  “  long  expected,”  will  “  come  at  last.” 

The  names  of  those  “  bright  particular  stars  ”  of  the 
London  season,  Mario,  Patti,  and  Nilsson,  are  of  course 
wanting  in  this  season  of  the  “  sere  and  yellow,”  but 
Mdlles.  Tietjens,  lima  di  Murska,  and  Trebelli-Bettini 
will  appear  in  the  round  of  those  famous  parts  in  which 
they  have  gained  world-wide  fame,  and  Mdlle.  Leon 
Duval,  a  favourite  artiste  of  the  Opera  Coinique  and 
Theiitre  Lyrique,  Paris,  will  make  her  debut.  The  well- 
known  masterpieces  of  Beethoven,  Fidelio ;  Mozart,  II 
Flauto  Magico,  Le  Nozze,  and  Don  Giovanni ;  Weber, 
Oberon ;  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Seiniramide;  and 

Meyerbeer,  Roberto,  Gli  Ugonotti,  and  II  Prophete,  are 
announced  for  performance.  By  the  way,  there  is  a 
rumour  of  the  reappearance  in  the  last-named  opera  of 
Pauline  Viardot  Garcia,  the  original  representative  (in 
England)  of  Fides. 

At  Drury  Lane  crowded  houses  continue  to  welcome 
the  representation  of  Andrew  Halliday’s  dramatised  ver¬ 
sion  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s  beautiful  historic  romance  of 
Kenikvorth,  the  witnessing  of  which  gives  fresh  proof, 
if  such  were  wanting,  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  works 
of  great  writers  by  their  compression  into  a  three  or 
four  act  drama.  In  the  present  instance  not  even  the 
splendid  scenery  and  gorgeous  pageantry  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  spectacle — for  it  is  nothing  more — of  Amy 
Robsart  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  individuality  in 
the  well-known  characters,  or  the  very  mediocre  imper¬ 
sonation  of  them  by  the  actors.  The  most  notable 
exception  is  the  performance  of  the  part  of  the  capricious 
and  exacting  Elizabeth  by  Miss  Fanny  Addison,  very 
praiseworthy  and  correct  both  as  regards  acting  and 
make-up.  Miss  Neilson  is  by  far  too  ranting  in  the 
character  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  heroine  of  Scott’s 
novel,  and  to  hear  the  elegant  and  all-accomplished 
Leicester  and  his  subtle  dependant,  Varney,  con¬ 
versing  in  an  op.aque  brogue  rather  jars  on  precon¬ 
ceived  impressions.  With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Phelps 
good  acting  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  a  tradition 
of  the  past  at  this  fine  theatre.  The  Vokes  family 
are,  however,  well  worth  a  visit ;  their  performance  in 
one  of  their  own  clever  character  pieces  is  amusing  in 
the  extreme,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  vulgarity — 
no  slight  praise  to  comedians  and  pantomimists  now-a- 
days. 

■  The  Gaiety  has  made  the  great  hit  of  the  autumn 
season  by  the  production  (the  first  time  for  many  years 
in  this  country)  of  Herold’s  beautiful  opera  of  Zampa. 
It  is  brought  out  in  the  style  of  perfection  to  which 
habitues  of  this  elegant  and  admirably-conducted  theatre 


are  accustomed,  and  Mr.  Santley  as  the  hero  is  simply 
inimitable. 

The  Queen’s  Theatre  retains  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  for  the  present  in  its  bills.  Mr.  Phelps,  as  Nick 
Bottom  the  weaver,  gives  a  most  intelligent  reading  of 
the  part,  but  we  miss  the  unctuous  humour  which 
characterised  Harley’s  impersonation  of  the  part,  when 
the  piece  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the 
Vestris-Mathews  dynasty,  in  l8qo-I.  Some  more  of 
the  pretty  melodies,  also,  which  were  interpolated  by 
the  modern  composers.  Bishop  and  T.  Cooke,  and  which 
harmonised  so  well  with  the  earlier  compositions  of 
Purcell  and  Dr.  Arne,  would  have  been  better  retained, 
as,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  scenery  and  glittering  dresses, 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  heaviness  about  the  present 
revival,  admirable  as  it  is  in  every  respect.  In  particular, 
a  very  young  actress.  Miss  Tilly  Wright,  gives  a  wonder¬ 
fully  spirited  and  elf-like  version  of  “  that  merry  wan¬ 
derer  of  the  night,”  Puck. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Buckstone’s  celebrated  drama  of  The 
Green  Bushes — ever  green — inaugurated  the  return,  for 
a  few  farewell  performances,  of  the  popular  artiste, 
Mdme.  Celeste,  to  the  scene  of  her  many  triumphs. 
The  Floivers  of  the  Forest  will  also  be  revived  shortly, 
and  Celeste  will  appear  in  her  original  parts  of  Miami 
and  Cynthia.  The  capital  farce  of  The  Irish  Lion  will 
be  revived  as  the  afterpiece,  with  the  clever  young 
comedian  from  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  Shiel  Barry,  as  Tim 
Moore,  so  associated  with  the  memory  of  poor  Power, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  President. 

The  Haymarket  novelty  for  the  autumn  season  is  a 
fairy  allegory,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  entitled  The  Temple 
of  Truth,  with  Mr.  Buckstone  as  the  hero.  With  the 
post-Christmas  season  we  shall  welcome  the  return  of 
Mr.  Sothern,  in  his  original  part  of  Jack  Randall,  the 
principal  character  in  a  new  comedy-drama,  with  the 
usual  monosyllabic  title  affected  by  its  author,  T.  W 
Robertson,  Esq.  Birth  is  the  name  of  the  piece,  which 
was  produced  the  beginning  of  October  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Bristol,  with  unmitigated  success. 

At  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Little  Em'ly^\\i  been  repro¬ 
duced,  and  her  third  appearance  on  these  boards  is 
attended  with  no  diminution  of  public  favour.  Undine, 
after  a  long  and  highly-successful  run,  is  replaced  by  a 
new  extravaganza  on  the  fiimiliar  subject  of  Paul  and 
Virginia.  As  the  scenery  and  effects  are  beautiful  as 
usual  in  this  well-conducted  and  elegant  theatre,  and  the 
principal  parts  are  sustained  by  those  popular  artistes, 
Mr.  G.  Belmore  and  the  talented  manageress,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Liston,  a  long  run  may  be  anticipated.  A  dramatised 
version  of  Dickens’s  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  by  Andrew 
Halliday,  is  on  the  tapis. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  is  closed,  Mr.  Edmund  Fal¬ 
coner,  who  opened  it  with  a  drama  of  his  own  com¬ 
posing,  Ennisfallen;  or,  the  Men  in  the  Gap,  having 
been  seized,  shortly  after  its  production,  with  a  dange¬ 
rous  attack  of  paralysis.  Probably  before  this  appears 
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in  print  our  readers  will  have  read  of  the  death  of  the  in  a  punt  on  the  tiver,  and  abstain  from  opening,  under 
talented,  if  misjudging,  author  of  and  the  o'  any  pretext,  any  letter  or  newspaper  addressed  to  him. 

Day,  which  first  won  him  fame,  and  which  last  drama  Considerable  and  most  comical  imbroglios  result  to  other 

is  announced  for  performance  at  the  Princess’s,  in  con-  parties  from  this  resolve  of  the  hero,  who  is  cleverly 

junction  with  Andrew  Halliday’s  Great  City,  surely  enacted  by  Mr.  Harry  Crouch,  an  actor  new  to  the 

attraction  enough  in  one  night  to  satisfy  the  most  London  boards. 

enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  “  sensational”  school.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  ever -welcome  winter 

The  Royalty  has  a  new  drama  by  H.  J.  Byron,  en-  classical  concerts  were  worthily  inaugurated  by  the  per- 

titled  Wealth,  and  the  Surrey  one  of  the  ultra-sensa-  formance  (among  other  choice  morceaux)  of  Beethoven’s 
tional  type.  Link  by  Link.  superb  symphony,  known  as  No  I  in  C  (Op.  21),  exe- 

At  the  Strand,  a  new  and  original  three-act  comedy,  cuted  in  the  most  finished  and  vigorous  style  by  Mr. 

by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  has  met  with  a  very  favour-  Manns’  fine  band.  The  other  most  noticeable  features 
able  reception.  Its  title  of  Living  at  Ease  is  derived  of  a  first-class  concert  were  Arthur  Sullivan’s  charm- 

from  the  idea — not  a  bad  one — of  a  gentleman,  with  the  ing  Overturn  di  Ballo,  teeming  with  genuine  melody, 

appropriate  name  of  Softly,  adopting,  as  a  means  of  enriched  by  masterly  instrumentation,  and  the  lovely 

ridding  himself  of  the  various  troubles  and  excitements  soprano  air,  “  I  mourn  as  a  dove,”  from  the  oratorio  of 

of  life,  the  singular  resolution  to  pass  most  of  his  time  St.  Peter,  the  latest  composition  of  Jules  Benedict. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


All  letters  on  this  sul^ject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

iranricfc  Hoiise,  Paternoster  Eoif, 
(Enjlishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1031.  Kathleen  has  The  Scattered  Nation  for  1866  and  1867,  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  good  as  new.  Open  to  offers.  She  also  does  illumi¬ 
nating  texts  with  flowers,  designed  by  Rydc,  very  pretty  and  reason¬ 
able  in  price.  Open  to  offers.  Address,  Post-office,  Ely. 

103Z.  Bessie  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  Paisley  shawl ;  cost  £5  from  the 
manufacturer;  it  has  never  been  worn.  Open  to  offers,  ^amc  and 
address  with  the  Editor. 

1033.  T.  V.  has  for  disposal  170  of  Spurgeon’s  Sermons  (Penny 
Edition),  miscellaneous  copies  of  Stvord  and  Trowel  Magazine  and 
Baptist  Messenger,  volume  of  Sword  and  Trowel  for  1865,  and  Spur¬ 
geon’s  Oems,  well  bound,  and  as  good  as  new.  Open  to  offers. 
[Please  forward  address.] 

1034.  S.  S.  has  20,000  old  English  postage-stamps.  IVliat  will  be 
given  per  thousand  for  them  ? 

1035.  E.  N.  has  a  lady’s  well-made  side-saddle,  a  gentleman’s  ditto, 
a  girl’s  side-saddle  (which  is  convertible  into  a  boy’s  at  pleasure),  a 
set  of  pony  harness,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Dorking  fowls.  Would  take 
sealskin  jacket,  good  poplin  and  other  dresses,  or  is  open  to  offers. 

1036.  E.  J.  C.  wishes  t»  dispose  of  the  following  articles : — Banner- 
screen,  beautifully  worked  from  coloured  pattern  in  tliis  Magazine  of 
March,  1867 ;  square  in  wool  and  beads  for  sofa-cushion  or  footstool, 
worked  from  pattern  in  the  Queen  of  January  8th:  the  Examiner 
from  1811  to  1861  inclusive,  handsomely  bound;  Rene  Favarger’s 
Album,  containing  good  songs,  pieces,  and  dance  music,  elegantly 
bound,  and  equal  to  new. 

1037.  Miss  Bennett  has  songs  to  exchange  for  others.  Address, 
Pinkney,  near  Malmesbury,  Wilts. 

1038.  The  Cousins  would  be  very  pleased  to  execute  any  orders  for 
tea-cosies  in  velvet  or  cloth,  babies’  shoes,  and  crochet.  Open  to  offers. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1039.  K.  W.  has  tatted  antimacassar  and  edging  for  sale ;  also  a 
croch^  wool  pelerine.  Will  be  glad  to  do  fancy  work  to  order.  Ad¬ 
dress,  K.  W.,  Post-office,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

1040.  Pauline  wishes  to  exchange  the  follow'ing  songs “  Maggie’s 
Welcome,”  “  A  Silver  Lining  to  every  Cloud,”  by  Claribel ;  “  A  Widow 
Bird,”  by  Macfarren ;  “  That’s  the  Reason  AVhy,  Darling,”  and  “  The 
Immensikoff”  Quadrilles  as  a  duet.  Would  like  any  of  the  following 
songs  in  exchange : — “  IVherever  thou  art  would  seem  Erin  to  me,” 
”  Half-mast  High,”  “  What  Need  have  I  the  Truth  to  Tell  ?”  by  Clari¬ 
bel  ;  and  “  Unchanged,”  by  Dolores ;  and  as  a  duet  the  “  Pauline  ” 
Waltzes.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

1041.  Ivy  has  six  ungored  breadths  of  rich  black  moire,  with  gold 
figure;  cost  11  guineas  at  Hilditch’s ;  good  length  and  quite  new-,  but 
too  old  for  Ivy  to  wear.  Open  to  offers. 


1042.  Ethel  offers  for  a  “  Weir”  Chain  Stitch  Machine  and  Hemmers, 
Impeyan  (?)  pheasant  wing,  two  Indian  handkerchiefs  (new),  deep 
work  for  petticoat.  Address  with  Editor. 

1043.  Margabetta  has  4,000  penny  postage-stamps  to  dispose  of,  if 
Sally  (1016)  will  say  what  she  will  give  for  them.  She  docs  Berlin 
wool  grounding  and  tatting  at  moderate  prices.  Open  to  offers. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1044.  Ella  will  bo  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  supply  her 
with  the  “  Supplemental  Conversazione  ”  for  September,  now  out  of 
print.  She  will  send  stamps  for  amount  required.  Please  address  to 
Ella,  7,  Oxford-street,  Unthanks-road,  Norwich. 

1045.  Stella  has  some  young  canaries  with  topknots  to  dispose  of. 

1046.  Ettie  has  a  quantity  of  music  in  good  order.  Would  exchange 
the  whole  or  part  for  something  else.  List  of  music  on  application. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1047.  Alice  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  fine  uannygoat,  in  full  milk, 
one  year  and  four  months  old,  suitable  to  draw  a  chaise  and  two 
children.  Open  to  offers. 

1048.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fino 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Open  to  offers.  Address, 
Ada,  Post-oflicc,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1049.  Shane  has  800  old  postage-stamps  to  dispose  of.  What  would 
Sally  give  in  exchange  ? 

1050.  RosALBiNAmakcsdamedwoolflowersandpointlace.  Address, 
Rosa,  Post-office,  Droitwich. 

1051.  Minny  knits  pretty  wool  sofa  rugs.  Open  to  offers.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 

1052.  In  answer  to  Sally’s  (1016)  inquiry,  Annie  has  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  stamps  to  disiiose  of. 

1053.  Monica  wishes  to  exchange  a  circular  shawl,  black  and  white 
stripes  one  side,  grey  the  other,  with  chenille  fringe,  nearly  new,  full 
size,  cost  36s.  Would  take  enamelled  brooch  and  locket,  or  chinchilla 
bonnet,  collar,  Ac.,  or  open  to  offers. 

1054.  Anna  has  handsome  silver  filigree  brooch  and  earrings. 
Would  take  coral  or  other  ornaments,  or  grebe  muff.  Open  to  offers. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1055.  Jennie  wishes  to  come  to  terms  with  Cambria,  and  would 
also  be  glad  to  exchange  the  Argosy  for  any  nice  magazine.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1056.  C.  M.  H.  wishes  to  dispose  of  her  sewing-machine,  a  Willcox 
and  Gibbs ;  hand  and  treadle,  perfectly  new,  and  in  good  order ;  cost 
price,  with  two  hemmers,  £11.  Open  to  offers  for  the  machine  with 
the  hemmers,  extra  needles,  and  book  of  instruction.  C.  M.  H.  also 
wishes  to  dispose  of  seven  goats,  which  she  lately  brought  from  India, 
but  for  which  she  has  now  no  grazing  ground.  They  are  Surat  goats, 
famous  for  the  amount  of  milk  they  give ;  one  of  them  alone  cost  her 
£3  los.  in  India.  This,  a  handsome  he-goat,  and  five  others,  thre^  of 
them  kids  six  months  old ;  all  in  good  health.  Open  to  offers  for  the 
goats  together  or  separately. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
I>oint  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  E.vglishwojian’s  Domestic  JI.vo.vzine. 

To  COEliESPOSDENTS. — All  letters  i-oquiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Minerva,  of  Nassus  Park,  asks  us  for  a  description  of  the  processes 
usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  stories,  llere  is  an  account 
ready  to  hand  at  her  service : — Short  stories  are  commonly  made  as 
riddles  are — viz.,  the  answer  first,  and  thought  out  backwards  from  a 
predetermined  conclusion  to  a  suitable  commencement.  They  are 
better  made  on  Edgar  Poo’s  plan  of  starting  with  the  consideration  of 
a  certain  effect  to  bo  produced,  then  mentally  elaborating  a  plot  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  afterwards  writing  with  the  denouement 
steadily  in  view.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  many  of  our 
stories  are  boldly  filched  ready-made  from  foreign  literature,  and 
“adapted,”  with  new  scenery,  as  “ new  and  original.”  Others,  again, 
are  manufactured  by  the  ingenious  process  of  turning  old  stories  inside 
out.  When  this  is  well  done  the  story  looks  as  good  as  new.  liecipe  : 
Take  any  good  story,  reverse  all  the  characters  by  changing  the  sex 
throughout — a  man  for  a  woman,  and  vice  versd.  Retain  the  same 
plot  with  only  such  circumstantial  di.Teronccs  as  the  change  of  sex 
necessitates.  The  product  wiU  be  a  story  so  radically  unlike  the  one 
from  which  it  was  taken,  that  the  injured  author  of  the  original  would 
never  suspect  the  source  whence  it  was  derived. 

Most  illustrated  magazines  are  so  c..'.  .cd  because,  as  a  rule,  the  stories 
are  done  to  illustrate  the  pictures,  instead  of  the  pictures  being  drawn 
to  illustrate  the  stories.  When  an  author  is  supplied  with  two  or  three 
proofs  from  wood-blocks,  very  often  as  irrelevant  to  each  other  as  to 
anjdhing  else  in  the  world,  and  required  to  write  a  story  to  them,  the 
operation  of  story-makung  is  only  one  stop  removed  from  machinery — 
it  is  at  least  mechanical,  besides  being  suggestive  of  describing  pictures 
in  a  travelling  panorama. 

A  novel  is  seldom  more  than  a  collection  of  short  stories  interwoven 
with  one  another  more  or  loss  dexterously.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
mental  labour  involved  in  making  short  stories  for  the  purpose  (or 
stealing  them  neatly  enough  to  avoid  detection),  the  process  of  weaving 
plot  and  underplot,  episode  and  sensation,  is  always  too  elaborate  to  bo 
carried  in  the  head,  supposing  the  writer  to  proceed  on  any  definite 
plan  at  all,  and  to  work  out  his  story  from  introduction  to  d/iwuement 
before  commencing  the  first  chapter.  For  this  reason  moat  novelists 
have  recourse  to  some  simple  expedient  to  keep  the  predetermined 
course  of  a  story  before  them  as  they  write.  The  commonest  method 
is  by  drawing  up  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  intended  plot  in  writing.  But 
the  objection  to  this  is  that  this  docs  not  always  enable  the  writer  him¬ 
self  to  realise  vividly  the  situations  ho  has  planned  of  their  precise 
relation  to  the  ultimate  denouement.  For  this  reason  some  authors 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  chart,  a  modification  of  the  genealogical  tree,  in 
which  the  plot  is  pictonally  mapiied  out  in  all  its  ramifications.  Others 
will  work  out  a  plot  like  a  problem  in  mathematics,  employing  alge¬ 
braical  symbols  of  arbitrary  valuo  for  the  purpose.  Prooably  every 
novelist  has  his  own  peculiar  method  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the  imme¬ 
diate  relation  of  the  characters  in  a  long  story,  at  once  to  each  other 
and  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

But  they  do  these  things  better  in  France.  M.  Ponson  Duterail’s 
really  clever  and  intricate  plots  are  composed  by  machinery. 

Dutcrail  has  a  set  of  thirty.two  wooden  doUs,  and  a  largo  board 
ilivided  like  a  chess-board  into  squares,  the  squares  being  marked  with 
the  names  of  every  conceivable  piece  of  good  or  evil  fortune  which  can 
befall  personages  described  in  a  novel— marriage,  murder,  suicide, 
bigamy,  bankruptcy,  betrothal,  betrayal,  and  so  on.  Each  doll  (being 
in  fact  one  of  the  pieces  for  a  literary  game  of  chess  played  single- 
handed)  possesses  its  distinctive  manner  of  movement  according  to  its 
kind.  The  virtuous  all  move  straight  and  very  slow,  like  pawns ;  the 
bod  eharacters  slope  away  in  a  rapid  slantindicular,  as  bishops  do ; 
whilst  the  artful  and  scheming  pieces  appear  to  be  going  to  move 
straight  ahead,  but  sneak  off  on  one  side,  like  knights ;  and  the  hero, 
like  the  king,  is  generally  the  slowest  piece  on  the  board. 


Dnterail,  however,  has  his  own  rules  for  the  game.  lie  plays  it 
comerwise,  from  comer  to  comer,  so  as  to  commence  with  one  or  two 
pieces  only,  increasing  the  number  as  he  proceeds  towards  the  widest 
part  of  the  board,  and  gradually  reducing  the  pieces  as  he  approaches 
the  opposite  comer,  to  conclude  with  a  solitary  pawn  bewailing  its  lot 
on  a  black  square  marked  Suicide.  For  every  fresh  game  for  a  fresh 
novel  Dutcrail  uses  the  same  dolls,  merely  dressing  them  differently. 
(No  novelty  is  claimed  for  this  part  of  the  invention.  All  novelists  do 
the  same.)  And  besides  this  he  alters  the  relative  positions  of  the 
infallible  murder  and  suicide  squares  on  his  board.  Then  he  begins 
with  a  little  descriptive  writing,  introducing  one  or  two  of  his  old 
dolls  in  such  new  drosses  that  the  reader  is  half -persuaded  he  hasn’t 
seen  them  before ;  and  having  got  them  fairly  introduced,  drops 
writing  and  goes  to  his  chessboard,  where  he  arranges  his  figures  and 
proceeds  with  the  game  until  he  has  involved  them  all  in  difficulty. 
Then  he  goes  and  writes  again,  explaining  the  moves  by  which  three 
pieces  got  on  the  Bigamy  square  at  once,  and  how  one  of  them  had 
no  business  to  move  there  at  all,  opening  check  of  the  King  and  the 
Bishop  as  well,  and  having,  consequently,  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
take  the  Suicide  square  instead.  The  whole  story  is,  in  fact,  played 
out  upon  the  board,  so  that  the  novelist  has  only  to  describe  the 
situation  of  affairs  after  each  move,  and  when  the  game  is  done  the 
story  is  finished. 

As  the  game  approaches  conclusion,  of  course  a  number  of  pieces 
got  “  taken  ”  in  addition  to  those  which  some  to  an  untimely  end 
through  inadvertently  moving  on  the  Battle,  Murder,  and  Sudden 
Death  squares.  -Ml  such  pieces  Dutcrail  places  in  a  drawer  under¬ 
neath  the  board,  to  remind  him  that  they  are  dead.  But  in  one  of  his 
recent  novels  {Rocambole),  Dutcrail  was  so  taken  up  with  the  game 
played  by  his  inferior  pieces  that  ho  entirely  forgot  to  remove  Rocam¬ 
bole  from  the  board  when  he  was  dead.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  ho 
rovisod  a  proof  describing  how  Rocambole  had  boon  killed/or  Die 
time  that  he  discovered  the  blunder ;  and  as  the  novel  was  published 
in  serial  numbers,  and  three  parts  of  it  already  printed,  alteration  was 
out  of  the  question.  Ilowcvcr,  Dutcrail  was  eiiual  to  the  occasion. 
He  showed  most  circumstantially  in  the  concluding  chapter  how  tho 
first  Rocambole  was  a  changeling  foisted  on  tho  mother  by  the  nurse ; 
how  the  second  was  an  impostor,  who  attempted  to  pass  himself  off 
for  the  real  heir ;  whilst  the  third  and  last  deceased  was  the  real  and 
only  genuine  hero  after  all ! 

This  plan  of  novcl-wTiting  has  its  advantages.  The  plot  is  bound  to 
be  inscrutable  to  tho  keenest  reader,  for  even  tho  author  has  not  the 
vaguest  idea  how  it  will  end. 

There  is  so  much  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  any  handicraft  at  tho  outset,  that  no  doubt  tho  proposal  would 
not  be  well  received  among  English  novelists ;  otherwise  one  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  slight  modification  of  Duterail’s  plan — per¬ 
haps  adopting  clockwork  to  insure  a  porpotually  lively  motion  of  the 
figures  over  the  squares— might  be  used  with  cousidcrable  advantage 
to  English  novel  literature. 


On  tho  subject  of  Boots,  A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance 
writes — “  Thank  you  for  inserting,  in  your  August  Number,  my  letter 
advocating  the  general  re-adoption  of  sandalled  shoes,  as  at  once  tho 
prettiest,  most  becoming,  and  attractive  chaussuro  for  ladies.  I  am 
by  no  means  without  hope  that  wo  shall  ere  long  witness  a  revolution 
in  this  branch  of  female  attire.  The  reign  of  boots,  in  substitution  for 
shoes,  for  summer  out-door  wear,  has  lasted  already  too  long.  In  tho 
meantime,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  rejoice  to  notice  an  in¬ 
creasing  disposition  to  adopt  sandals  for  house  wear.  I  have  myself 
observed  this,  and  your  Fashion  article  for  September  corroborates  it, 
mentioning  that  tho  bronze  house  shoes  are  worn  ivith  ribbon  sandals 
tied  above  th  j  ankle ;  and  tho  ‘  Silkworm,’  a  great  authority,  and  a 
lady  evidently  possessing  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  in  her 
Spinnings  for  the  same  month  remarks : — ‘  Tho  house  shoes  are  worn 
somewhat -lower  in  front  and  with  sandals,  towards  which  piece  of 
prettinoss  there  is  a  groat  disposition.’  Your  reply  to  the  question  of 
Bronze  Boots,  whether  married  ladies  might  appear  in  sandals,  is, 
of  course,  correct.  I  rejoice  that  Fashion,  tyrant  though  she  be,  has 
not  yet  been  cruel  enough  to  require  a  fair  young  bride  to  abandon 
altogether  a  style  of  chaussuro  so  extremely  becoming,  though  she 
endeavours  at  present  to  limit  its  use  to  the  house.  From  another 
point  of  view,  though,  I  could  almost  wish  that  Bronze  Boots  was 
right  in  her  impression,  and  that  tho  presence  of  sandals  did  reaUy 
denote  that  tho  wearer  was  single,  for  then,  at  all  events,  unmarried 
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"iris  would  bo  careful  not  to  appear  without  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  just  as  well  that  no  such  rule  should  exist ;  it  would  bear 
hardly  on  myself,  looking  forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  possession,  some  day 
or  other,  of  a  charming  wife,  who,  with  innumerable  other  qualifica¬ 
tions,  will,  I  hope,  have  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and  bo  willing  to  indulge 
me  by  being  always  cliaussvc  A  mcrveille,  and  generally  in  my  favourite 
style.  I  may  inform  Bronze  Boots  that  at  a  country  house  where  I 
was  lately  staying,  I  was  delighted  to  notice  that  the  young  ladies  of 
the  family,  including  one  married  and  throe  unmarried  daughters  of 
various  ages,  came  down  to  breakfast  wearing  the  prettiest  possible 
costumes,  short  enough  to  allow  a  fuU  view  of  perfcctly-fittiugRud 
carefully-sandalled  bronze  shoes.  The  girls  wore  very  graceful  and 
ladylike,  and  anything  more  attractive  and  fascinating  than  their  ap¬ 
pearance  cannot  be  imagined.  I  fully  agree  with  Bronze  Boots  that 
the  chaussure  denotes  the  lady,  and  I  join  with  her  in  condemning  the 
grc.it  ugly  bows  and  buckles  worn  by  some  ladies  on  their  boots. 
They  are  extremely  unbecoming.  Boots,  when  worn,  should  bo  made 
to  follow  exactly  the  graceful  outline  of  the  foot,  and  no  excrescence 
should  be  allow^  to  interfere  with  it.  I  am  unable  to  concur  with 
Bronze  Boots  in  thinking  that  pretty  sandal  shoes,  wherever  worn, 
liave  in  any  way  a  ‘  fast  ’  appearance.  She  is  very  particular  abont 
having  nice  boots ;  let  her  ti-y  the  effect  of  a  really  well-fitting  pair  of 
bronze  shoes,  with  rosettes  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  with  sandals 
soly.vies,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.  Whether 
Bronze  Boots  is  right  or  not  in  her  assertion  that  gentlemen  are 
really  the  best  judges  of  ladies’  dress,  it  would  bo  presumptuous  in  mo 
to  pretend  to  say,  but  this  much  perhiips  will  be  conceded,  tliat  at 
least  they  know  what  is  most  attractive  to  them,  and  what  they  most 
admire  j  and  as  it  will  be  admitted  that  one  object  which  the  fair  sex 
have  in  view  in  attiring  themselves  is  to  please  oars,  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  os  to  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  that  object  cannot  bo 
altogether  de\-old  of  interest  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  I  must  express  my 
surprise  that  your  fair  readers  should  not  bo  more  generally  aware  of 
the  sentiments  of  our  sex  on  the  subject  of  their  chaussure,  or  of  the 
great  additional  grace  which  sandals  lend  to  the  foot  and  ankle.  Some 
years  ago,  a  clever  writer  in  Slachwood^s  Mcujazincy  in  an  able  article 
on  the  ethics  of  dress,  penned  the  following  passage ‘  There  is  a 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  ladies’  shoes,  which,  it  appears, 
our  fair  countrywomen  are  not  competent  judges  of;  at  least,  wo 
appeal  to  every  mau  in  England,  not  beyond  his  grand  climacteric,  and 
with  two  eyes  in  his  head,  for  the  correctness  of  our  views  in  what 
wo  are  going  to  assert — A  lady’s  shoe,  worn  with  crossing  sandals 
gently  curving  over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  tlie  plain.  Quaker-like,  old-maid  affair.  Did  women  but 
know  how  much  these  slender  lines  of  ribbon  add  to  their  appearance, 
how  well  the  contrast  sets  off  the  anatomical  beauties  of  their  feet,  they 
would  never  put  on  a  shoe  without  such  an  appendage.’  Every  word 
of  tl'.o  above  is  true,  and  is  as  applicable  at  the  present  moment  as  when 
it  was  written.  Now,  as  then,  though  the  ladies  hardly  seem  to  bo 
aware  of  it,  their  feet  and  ankles  are  anatomically  beautiful.  Now,  as 
then,  those  beauties  are  greatly  enhanced  when  set  off  by  daintily- 
sandalled  slioes.  Let  your  fair  readers  take  my  word  for  it,  and  my 
advice  also,  and  thus  at  once  intensify  their  own  charms  and  gratify 
their  male  friends.” 

21. 1,  informs  C.VTniE  that  she  has  had  a  velveteen  jacket  dipped 
again,  and  though  not  a  very  good  one,  it  has  made  up  better-looking 
than  when  new,  the  pile  being  as  good,  and  the  black  better. 

The  Squire  writes—"  In  both  the  letters  from  A  Countryman, 
published  in  your  interesting  columns,  the  writer  seems  to  advise  ladies 
to  wear  ‘a  pair’  of  spurs  in  riding.  I  cannot  see  that  a  lady  can,  with 
convenience,  wear  a  spur  on  her  right  heel,  even  if  it  lie  without  a 
rowel.  In  Martingale’s  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  a  buckled  spur  he 
mentions  that  it  is  diliicalt  to  prevent  its  being  moved  from  its  proper 
position  by  the  habit ;  surely  even  the  heavy  hunting  spur  suggested 
by  A  Countryman,  if  fitted  with  a  largo  rowel,  similar  in  construction 
to  a  gentleman’s  spur,  will  bo  equally  objectionable.  Of  course,  if  a 
lady’s  habit  is  made  so  short  as  to  leave  the  foot  entirely  uncovered, 
the  ordinary  hunting  spur  (if  sufficiently  sharp  to  enable  a  lady  to  use 
it  without  much  effort)  would  bo  effectual ;  but  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  I  find  that  few  ladies  like  to  ride  with  such  excessively  short 
habits,  and  the  single-pointed  spur  in  such  cases  entirely  obviates  any 
difficulty,  if  fixed  in  a  box  on  the  heel,  as  it  never  catches  in  the  habit. 
A  spur  of  this  description  is  quite  sufficiently  punishing  for  any  lady 
rider,  and  is  always  in  its  place.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  your 
corrcsxxmdcnU  are  still  interested  in  the  subject  of  ladies’  riding ;  will 


not  some  of  them  add  their  experience  as  to  the  best  bits  for  ladies* 
use  in  riding  ?  Of  coarse  the  single-pointed  spur  requires  to  be  made  of 
the  very  best  steel,  such  os  is  suppUed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  no  doubt 
other  spur-makers. 

Louisa  writes — “  Seeing  that  you  are  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  your  fair  correspondents  in  all  their  little  perplexities,  I  venture  to 
ask  your  advice  and  opinion  on  a  matter  which  may  appear  trifling  to 
others,  but  which  is  of  very  serious  importance  to  myself.  It  is  this — 
my  hands  are  very  ugly,  thick,  clumsy,  and  coarse,  with  about  double 
the  amount  of  flesh  on  them  that  they  ought  to  have.  Is  there  no¬ 
thing  that  would  improve  them,  and  make  them  thin  and  slender  ?  I 
cannot  but  think  that  there  is  some  remedy ;  and  I  shall  bo  truly 
indebted  to  whoever  will  tell  mo  of  it.  No  one  looking  at  my  hands 
would  fancy  they  belonged  to  a  lady ;  and  this,  of  course,  sometimes 
makes  me  feci  very  uncomfortable  in  society.”  [Sleep  in  gloves.] 

Ettie  is  troubled  with  a  very  flushed  face  in  the  evening,  although 
pale  at  other  times.  Can  any  one  oblige  Ettie  by  telling  her  how  it 
can  be  remedied  ? 

South  Y.aur.a  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mac.azine  if  ho  can  recommend  any¬ 
thing  which  will  remove  snnbum  and  freckles,  especially  freckles.  She 
would  rather  not  try  “  Antephelic  Milk,”  as  she  has  heard  there  is 
white  lead  in  its  composition.  [There  is  no  white  lc.ad  or  anything 
injuriouj  in  Antephelic  Milk ;  it  has  been  used  by  English  and  French 
ladies  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  the  only  certain  cure  wo 
know  of]. 

Will  any  one  kindly  tell  Hum-pum  why  the  Pope  always  dines 
alone  ?  i.  What  is  the  name  of  a  little  song  which  has  these  words — 

“  Oh  !  my  Nanie,  my  dear  little  Nanie,”  and  going  on,  “  My  queen, 
my  pearl,”  &c.,  and  who  is  the  publisher?  3.  Can  I  buy  the  coloured 
paper  patterns  of  embroidery  in  satin  stitch,  same  as  tiiose  patterns 
by  Mrs.  Mcc  and  Miss  Austin  ?  I  require  no  materials  with  the  pat¬ 
tern,  having  a  quantity  of  wools  and  silks.  What  is  the  price,  and 
where  to  bo  had  ?  4.  Can  any  one  recommend  me  a  good  Hair-Wash 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  correct  premature  greyness  ? 
Three  years  ago  a  severe  accident  (wliich  made  me  for  a  long  time 
very  delicate)  confined  mo  to  bed  for  four  months,  and  my  liair,  which 
was  never  very  thick  or  long,  fell  out  in  such  quantities  tliat  I  had  it  ■ 
cut  quite  short.  I  am  now  just  twenty-seven,  and  strong.  My  hair 
has  grown  fully  three-eighths  in  length,  but  it  is  very  thin,  and  as  curls 
do  not  become  mo,  I  wear  a  chignon  with  three  or  four  nice  large 
puffs  or  rolls  over  the  chignon,  which  is  a  very  small  one.  I  find  that 
KJuZtv  the  puffs  my  hair  is  full  of  grey  hairs,  and  I  feel  certain  it  must 
be  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  heat  of  the  puffs.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Scoffem,  in  his  interesting  papers  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
TSelgravia,  says,  “  Who  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  tendency  to 
boldness  which  any  persistent  covering  of  the  bead  induces  ?”  And 
those  ladies  who  wear  chignons  have  found,  no  doubt,  how  cold  their 
heads  become  when  the  pad  has  been  removed.  I  wish  that  2Ir.  Scof- 
fom  had  given  apidications  to  bo  used,  as  I  am  certain  many  ladies 
would  bo  glad  to  know  of  some  perfecthj  harmless  wash  or  lotion. 
There  are  m.any  bottles  sold,  not  for  hair-dgeing,  as  they  take  very 
good  care  to  say  on  the  “  directions,”  but  I  have  always  been  afraid  to 
u-:o  any  of  them.  If  any  lady  would  tell  mo  a  really  haiTnlcss  lotion 
I  would  bo  extremely  obliged.  May  I  beg  for  answers  in  next  month’s 
“  Conversazione  ?”  I  am  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  Englisiiwojian’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  having  found  it  the  most  suited  to  my  tastes  of 
all  tho  monthly  magazines.  The  patterns  aro  excellent,  and  The 
Silkwor.m’s  letters  most  interesting. 

Alethe.  Many  thanks  for  your  suggestions,  which  wo  sliall  bo 
glad  to  receive  from  time  to  time.  Your  wishes  shall  bo  mot  at  an 
early  date  if  possible. 

Tasso,  who  is  soon  going  to  housekeeping,  would  feel  much  obliged 
to  any  of  your  subscribers  if  they  would  tell  her  whether  it  is  tho 
fashion  now  to  have  a  fender-stool  instead  of  a  hearthrug,  or  whether 
both  are  required?  [Both  aro  used  in  winter  time.]  Also  if  tho 
ottomans  in  tho  centre  of  a  room  arc  instead  of  tho  loo  tables  ?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  table  should  there  be  ?  [Tables  vary  according  to  tho 
stylo  of  the  room ;  small  round  and  oval  occasional  tables  are  found 
more  useful  than  the  largo  round  tables.]  And  what  is  tho  most 
fashionable  material  now  used  for  drawing-room  furniture  ?  [Curtains, 
chintz,  satin,  or  damask.]  Tasso  thanks  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman  for  tho  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  sho  gives  her 
oxiinion. 

Chilblains.— A  Desperate  Sufferer  will  find  some  excellent 
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proscriptions  in  a  littlo  work  which  you  noticed  in  the  Exoush- 
woman’s  Domestic  Maoazixe  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  entitled 
Notes  on  Glycerine.  The  receipts  are  given  in  English,  and  the  one 
from  which  I  derived  much  benefit  last  winter  is  as  follows : — “  Take 
one  ounce  each  of  camphor  and  rectified  spirit,  and  two  ounces  of  pure 
glycerine.”  A  valuable  application  to  chaps,  chilblains,  &c. 

PEAntiE  begs  to  advise  A  Desperate  Sufferer  as  to  the  only 
perfect  cure  for  chilblains.  Having  been  a  martjT  to  them  for  years, 
1’earlie  can  safely  recommend  elder  wine,  taken  warm  at  bedtime. 
Peareie  has  tried  every  possible  external  lotion,  and  without  avail ; 
but  the  chilblains  never  made  their  appearance  after  the  wine  was 
taken.  Of  course  it  must  be  taken  till  the  chilblains  entirely  disappear. 
About  a  wine-glassful — undiluted,  but  warmed — with  sugar  according 
to  taste,  will  bo  found  sufficient  at  a  time. 

A  CoxsTAXT  Subscriber  to  your  valuable  Magazii.o  would  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  in  your  next  numlx;r  you  could  name  a  Hair- 
Restorer  which  would  not  bo  injurious  in  its  results.  I  have  tried 
several  restorers  for  some  months  past,  but  without  having  the  least 
result  in  restoring  the  colour  of  the  hair,  the  loss  of  which  docs  not 
result  from  age.  As  such  would  ho  so  glad  to  find  an  elfectual  remedy. 
[Mr.  Douglas,  of  ii,  New  Bond-street,  will  send  you  a  bottle  of  an 
effective  restorer  if  yon  scud  him  a  piece  of  hair,  and  describe  its 
condition.] 

JIaocie.  Several  good  hand-books  to  New  Zealand  have  been  issued. 
One  of  the  best  may  bo  had  at  the  Weekly  DisiMteh  Office,  139,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

SusAX.  Siiuoeze  out  the  black  siiecks,  and  wash  your  face  three 
times  a  day  with  eau-de-cologne  and  water.  Use  very  hot  water  every 
night,  and  well  rub  the  idaces  with  a  sponge. 

Prussia.  If  you  have  decided  on  taking  a  long  journey  imme¬ 
diately  on  leaving  church  on  your  wedding-day,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  dressing  bride  fashion.  In  the  summer  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  as  white  muslin  could  bo  used ;  but  in  December  it  is  not 
possible  to  wear  the  bridal  white  on  a  railway  journey.  We  have  con¬ 
sulted  Silkworm,  who  advises  a  rich  violet  poplin,  long  with  train ; 
jacket  bo^ce,  open  en  chXle,  and  trunmed  with  silk  fringe  to  match. 
Cliapeau  of  white  lace  and  violet  velvet,  with  a  spray  of  the  new 
shaded  velvet  flowers,  shaded  from  violet  up  to  the  brilliant  red.  A 
white  lace  veil  can  bo  worn  in  church,  and  removed  in  the  carnage, 
where  a  warm  sealskin  jacket  should  be  placed.  A  boiuinet  of  orange- 
blossoms  and  wedding  flowers  to  be  worn  on  the  corsage  instead  of  in 
the  bonnet,  and  removed  in  the  carriage. 

Utica.  Silk  requires  no  preparation  before  painting  on,  and  wh'to 
silk  may  be  used  for  almost  every  stylo  of  fan  ornamentation.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rimmel,  of  the  Strand,  for  this  information,  whoso 
painted  fans  are  principally  decorated  by  female  artists. 

Ivv  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  ladies  who  have  written 
to  her  respecting  copying  point-lace  patterns ;  she  has  received  too 
many  applications  to  reply  to  all. 

S.  T.  will  feel  so  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Exglisii- 
woMAs’s  Magazine  if  he  will  find  a  comer  in  the  next  number  of  his 
nice  Magazine  to  answer  two  or  three  questions  for  her.  First,  how 
should  young  unmarried  ladies  have  their  visiting  cards  printed? 
Should  they  have  the  Christian  and  surname  without  ”  Miss”  or  not  ? 
[“  Miss”  is  always  used  by  ladies.]  Is  it  fashionable  to  have  the 
crest  upon  the  card  ?  [No.]  Is  it  correct  when  you  are  sending  your 
plate  at  dinner  to  bo  replenished  to  take  the  knife  and  fork  off  the 
plate  and  hold  them  in  your  hand  ?  [No.]  Or  should  they  be  left  on 
the  plate  ?  S.  T.  heard  two  well-bred  ladies  talking  about  it,  one  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  knife  and  fork  should  be  taken  off  the  plate,  and  the 
other  lady  that  they  should  be  left  on.  Can  the  Editor  tell  S.  T.  of 
any  nice  book  giving  rules  and  directions  for  waiting  at  table,  suit¬ 
able  to  give  to  a  young  parlour-maid  ?  [We  have  a  work  of  the  kind 
now  in  the  press.]  S.  T.  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  liave  read  with 
horror  the  letters  in  the  Exglisiiwomax,  of  ladies  using  spurs.  S.  T. 
can  hardly  believe  that  English  ladies  can  be  so  cruel  and  hard¬ 
hearted  ;  do  they  tliink  of  the  exquisite  pain  and  torture  they  are  iu- 
tlictmg  upon  the  delicate  skin  of  the  horse  ?  They  cannot  love  their 
horses ;  think  of  giving  lain  to  a  thing  wo  love.  How  would  these 
hidies  that  use  spurs  like  some  one  to  try  them  upon  them  ?  A  horse’s 
skin  is  just  as  delicate  os  a  lady’s.  If  ladies  want  their  horses  to 
show  off,  let  them  buy  good  ones,  not  half-bred  wretches.  Keep  them 
in  the  stable  for  two  or  three  days,  give  them  plenty  of  com,  then  take 
them  out ;  they  will  find  that  they  do  not  need  spurs  to  make  their 
horses  show  off".  S.  T.  and  her  sister  wore  taught  to  ride  their  hrrses 


in  a  ladylike  manner,  not  like  circus  riders,  and  to  love  their  horses. 
S.  T.  rides  without  a  stirrup,  and  with  the  snaffle,  the  curb  to  bo  used 
only  in  case  of  necessity.  S.  T.  is  much  afraid  that  she  has  written  too 
much,  but  seeing  how  indulgent  the  Editor  is  to  other  correspondents, 
also  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  written  to  him,  though  a  subscriber 
for  four  or  five  years,  she  hope  he  will  forgive  her.  Would  the  Siek- 
VVOR5I  tell  S.  T.  the  price  of  North’s  natent  swivel  and  easel  mentioned 
in  the  October  “Spinnings?”  Also  will  the  Silkworm  tell  S.  T. 
whether  a  black  shawl  costume  (not  for  mourning)  should  have  a 
coloured  or  black  fringe  ?  [A  violet  fringe  may  be  used.] 

Blue-Eyes  wishes  to  know  if  may  is  considered  really  unlucky  to 
wear.  Some  say  not,  and  that  it  brings  riches  to  the  person  in  whoso 
house  you  wear  it.  She  also  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  made  artificially, 
and  where  Silkworm  thinks  she  can  get  it  ?  [Any  good  flower-shop, 
as  Foster’s,  Welbeck-street.]  In  what  London  house  can  ball-dresses 
bo  got  ?  [Jay’s,  Robinson’s,  Debeuham’s,  <tc.]  She  would  bo  much 
obliged  to  Silkworm  tolling  her  where  the  pearl-handled  lace  fans 
can  be  got,  and  the  general  price  of  them  ?  fOf  Rimmel,  q6.  Strand.] 

Maud  Reed  would  bo  very  much  obliged  if  tho  kind  Silkworm 
would  tell  her  tho  price  of  the  Bridgport  Knitting  Machine,  and 
where  it  can  be  purchased,  [ii  guineas.  4,  Great  Portland-street, 
Oxford-street.]  Maud  wishes  to  express  tho  pleasure  she  derives 
from  the  Silkworm’s  “  Spinnings,”  as  she  considers  them  the  most 
useful  and  agreeable  part  of  the  Magazine. 

Irma  thanks  the  Editorof  the  Exglishwoman’s  Magazine  so  much 
for  so  kindly  answering  her  questions  in  hist  month’s  Conversazione. 
She  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  the  Editor  or  tho  Silkworm 
would  give  her  the  address  of  a  shop  where  she  would  be  likely  to 
procure  chenillo  fringe  (for  trimming  a  dress)  of  a  dark  slate  colour. 
Irma  resides  in  tho  country,  and  knows  very  little  about  the  London 
shops.  [Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  will  procure  this  for  you  in 
any  quantity  on  your  sending  the  colour  for  matching.] 

Can  any  lady,  through  the  medium  of  tho  Exi'.lishwoman’s  Domes¬ 
tic  Magazine,  inform  Marin.a  how  ball  fringe  in  wool  is  made,  to 
cut  perfectly  round  ?  She  has  seen  it  on  an  opera  cap.  Joining  a  skein 
at  intervals  and  cutting  between  ties  won’t  leave  it  right. 

Will  the  Silkworm,  who  answers  so  readily  to  all  questions,  oblige 
Bertha  by  informing  her,  through  tho  valuable  medium  of  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Conversazione,  whether,  after  an  introduction,  it 
is  the  gentleman’s  or  lady’s  place,  on  meeting  in  the  street,  to  speak 
firet,  [The  lady  should  first  speak]  as  several  of  Bertha’s  acquaint¬ 
ances  hold  opposite  opinions  respecting  tho  point.  Bertha  fears 
she  may  be  almost  too  late  for  an  answer  in  tho  next  month’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  but  hopes  tho  Silkworm  will  favour  her  if  possible. 

Faxxy  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  ho  would  toll  her  what  would  bo 
good  for  spots  on  tho  face.  For  two  years  she  has  been  very  much 
troubled  with  them ;  they  come  out  in  blotches  just  like  a  midge-bite, 
and  are  very  irritable.  A  friend  has  recommended  her  to  take  some 
powders  said  to  make  the  complexion  most  beautiful;  but  if  they  could 
liavc  that  effect  Fanny  fears  they  might  injure  the  health,  and  though 
Fanny  would  give  anything  to  have  a  good  complexion  she  would 
prefer  good  health.  So  would  Mr.  Editor  tell  Fanny  some  more 
simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  tho  blotches  ?  The  doctor  she  has  asked 
says,  “Take  treacle  and  brimstone,”  but  tho  only  effect  it  has  is  it 
makes  her  very  sick.  Fanny  uses  Antephelic  Milk,  but  has  found  itdo 
the  blotches  no  good,  though  it  has  done  her  complexion  much  good. 
[Try  taking  Bragg’s  charcoal  every  night  and  morning  for  fourteen 
days.] 

Mrs.  S.  begs  to  inform  Cathie  that  black  velveteen  will  dye  a 
beautiful  brown,  and  look  as  good  as  new.  This  is  from  personal 
experience.  Mrs.  S.  does  not  know  about  other  colours,  but  dyers 
will  not  recommend  re-dipping  black. 

Myra  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  inform  her 
how  to  keep  the  crust  of  loaves  nice  and  crisp  for  two  or  three  days 
after  baking.  She  has  tried  various  plans,  but  after  the  first  day  the 
crust  invariably  loses  its  pleasant  crispness  and  becomes  soft  and 
sodden. 

Daisy  says — “  I  am  induced  by  the  many  correct  statements  and  good 
advice  given  in  answer  to  tho  numerous  questions  broached  in  the 
columns  of  your  Jfagazine,  to  inquire  on  a  subject  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  me.  Not  being  blessed  by  nature  with  a  wonderfully  good  com¬ 
plexion,  I  have  for  some  time  tried  to  improve  it  by  art,  but  f<iund  by 
numerous  trials  that  the  cosmetics  always  left  after  them  a  disagreeable 
dead  appearance  on  the  skin ;  of  course,  ns  each  balsam  failed  I  was  ad- 
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vised  by  druggists  and  others  to  try  some  new  one,  until  at  length  getting 
tired  of  their  advice  I  seek  aid  from  your  numerous  readers  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  journal.”  [A  clear  complexion  is  the  result 
of  health.  Bise  early,  take  open-air  exercise,  clear  the  stomach  by  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia ;  then  take  Bragg’s  charcoal  night  and 
morning,  live  plainly,  imd  wash  your  face  daily  with  very  hot  water ; 
at  night  apply  cold  cream.] 

Fok  Facilitating  to  Ladies  the  Te.vciiino  of  Latin  Giiammar. 

Letter  III. 

“Dear  Madam, — We  come  now  to  the  first  declension,  whose  dis- 
tinction  is,  that  the  genitive  singular  ends  in  a.  Most  of  the  nouns  in 
this  declension  arc  feminine,  and  the  nominative  singular  always  ends 
in  a.  The  example  which  you  will  probably  have  in  your  grammar  is 
the  word  musa,  a  sung,  or  a  muse.  This  word  will  be  declined  through¬ 
out,  and  yon  should  first  make  your  pupil  write  this  word  out  at  least 
three  times,  giving  the  English  of  all  the  cases  singular  and  plural. 
Next  make  him  observe  and  write  out  the  terminations  only,  in  this 
form : — Singular  terminations :  Nominative  a,  genitive  cc,  dative  cr, 
accusative  oiii,  vocative  a,  abhxtivc  d.  Plural  terminations  :  Nomina¬ 
tive  ce,  genitive  oriiHi,  dative  is,  accusative  as,  vocative  (c,  ablative  is. 
Next  make  him  observe  what  terminations  are  alike,  and  you  will  both 
perceive  with  pleasure  that  the  changes  are  few.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  the  nominative,  vocative,  and  ablative  singular  are  all  alike  a, 
except  that  the  ablative  has  the  circumflex.  Also  that  the  geni¬ 
tive  and  dative  singular  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural  are 
all  alike  ce;  and  lastly,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  are 
alike  is.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  terminations,  give  your  pupil 
for  an  exercise  to  write  out  muso,  or  to  decline  it,  as  is  it  called,  from 
memory,  giving  also  from  memory  the  termmatious  only.  Correct  the 
exercise — there  will  certainly  bo  mistakes— and  let  it  be  written  over 
again  two  or  three  times  at  least— indeed,  until  there  arc  scarcely  any 
mistakes.  Pray  insist  upon  progress,  and  you  will  certainly  get  it. 
Next  teach  your  pupQ  to  separate  the  termination  of  the  nomi¬ 
native — vis.,  o — from  the  rest  of  the  word  musa :  this  will  leave 
mus;  and  explain  to  him  that  this  mus  is  unchangeable  through¬ 
out  the  declension,  so  that  when  he  has  taken  away  the  termi¬ 
nation  a  he  will  know  that  the  rest  of  the  word  will  remain  through¬ 
out,  and  that  he  will  only  have  to  add  to  this  part  the  did'erent  termi¬ 
nations  which  he  has  learnt  by  the  former  exercise.  He  should  bo  able 
to  repeat  the  terminations  forwards  and  backwards.  Question  him 
about  them  thus : — ‘  Give  me  the  termination  of  the  genitive  singular.’ 
‘  Give  me  the  terminations  which  are  like  it.’  ‘  Give  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  plural.’  ‘  Docs  it  stand  alone,  or  is  there  any  other  like 
it?’  ‘  Give  the  termination  of  the  ablative  plural.  Is  there  any  other 
like  it  ?’  and  so  forth.  Give  an  exercise  of  those  questions  after  you 
have  given  them  in  the  lesson.  Next  take  another  word  of  only  two 
syllables,  such  as  ala,  a  wing.  Let  him  get  the  unchangeable  part, 
viz.,  al,  by  taking  away  the  termination  of  the  nominative  o  :  then  let 
him  give  you  the  torminatious  ;  then  let  him  decline  the  whole  woi’d 
ala  to  you,  and  give  it  to  him  afterwards  for  an  exercise.  Take  another 
word  of  two  syllables,  as,  for  instance,  casa,  a  cottage ;  proceed  with 
this  as  before,  and  give  it  for  an  exercise.  Do  this  several  times,  still 
with  words  of  two  syllables.  Do  not  pant  too  much  after  getting  on, 
as  it  is  colled ;  you  are  best  getting  on  by  laying  the  foundation.  Take 
now  a  longer  word,  such  os  puclla,  a  girl.  Let  him  take  away  a,  and 
he  will  have  puell,  the  unchangeable  part  of  the  word ;  then  proceed 
as  before.  Get  words  in  your  dictionary — any  noun  in  a,  genitive  cc, 
will  serve  your  turn,  and  observe  that  after  every  noun  the  genitive  sin¬ 
gular  is  given  which  settles  the  declension ;  the  gender  too  is  given. 

“I  have  now  a  most  happy  announcement  to  make  to  you — viz.,  that 
when  the  pupil  has  learned  to  manage  a  noun  of  the  first  declension  he 
has  also  learned  how  to  decline  the  feminine  of  a  largo  class  of  Latin 
adjectives — that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  adjectives  whoso  feminine  ends 
in  a.  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  though  too  early  for  the  pupil,  that  all 
those  adjectives  whose  masculine  ends  in  us  or  in  er,  have  their  feminine 
in  a  and  their  neuter  in  um ;  so  that  whenever  you  find  in  your  dic¬ 
tionary  a  word  followed  by  the  terminations  a,  um,  yon  have  found 
an  adjective  whoso  feminine  you  can  use  for  your  pupil.  'Thus,  for 
instance,  after  the  words  bonus,  good;  malus,  bad,  naughty;  albus, 
white ;  altus,  high,  tall,  you  will  find  the  terminations  a,  um,  which 
means  that  the  feminine  of  these  adjectives  ends  in  a,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  suit  your  pupil ;  for  we  shall  have  the  feminines  bona,  from  bonus ; 
mala,  from  malus ;  alba,  from  albus :  alta,  from  altos.  The  possessive 
pronouns— mens,  my;  tuus,  thy;  noster,  our;  vester,  your;  suns,  his. 


its,  their— ore  like  other  adjectives  in  us,  and  have  therefore  their 
feminine  in  a.  Ex. :  Mca  casa,  my  cottage ;  mese  caso;,  of  my  cottage, 
&c. ;  tua  casa,  thy  cottage ;  nostra  casa,  our  cottage ;  vestra  casa,  your 
cottage ;  sua  casa,  his,  her,  its,  their  cottage. 

“  I  will  now  decline  an  adjective  and  a  noun  together,  and  you 
will  sec  how  they  rhyme  throughout  without  any  exception.  Singular 
nominative  alba  casa,  a  white  cottage.  Genitive  albas  casas,  of  a  white 
cottage.  Dative  albas  casas,  to  or  for  a  white  cottage.  Objective  albaiii 
casam,  a  white  cottage.  Vocative  O  alba  casa,  O  white  cottage.  Ab¬ 
lative  alba  casi,  in,  with,  by,  from,  a  white  cottage.  Pluml  nominative 
albas  casas,  white  cottages.  Genitive  albarum  casarum,  of  white  cot¬ 
tages.  Dative  albis  casis,  to  or  for  white  cottages.  Objective  albas 
casas,  white  cottages.  Vocative  O  albas  casas,  O  white  cottages.  Ab¬ 
lative  albis  casis,  in,  with,  <tc.,  white  cottages.  Nothing  can  bo  easier 
than  this.  Let  the  pupil  write  this  before  you  once  or  twice :  then 
give  an  exercise  like  it.  For  instance,  tell  him  to  decline  bona  puclla, 
a  good  girl,  throughout ;  also  larga  mensa,  a  broad  table ;  longa  via,  a 
long  way  or  road ;  rapida  sagitta,  a  swift  arrow ;  aiigusta  capsa,  a 
little  bag.  I  have  put  the  adjectives  first  in  the  English  order  that 
you  may  better  remember  which  is  the  adjective  and  which  the  noun ; 
in  Latin  the  adjective  comes  after  the  noun  generally,  but  this  is  of 
no  cousoqucnco  at  present.  I  have  told  you  that  some  of  the  nouns 
of  the  first  declension  are  masculine,  such  as  pocta,  a  poet ;  you  cannot 
decline  these  words  with  a  feminine  adjective;  you  could  not  say, 
mala  pocta,  a  bad  poet;  poeta  is  laascuUnc,  therefore  it  must  bo  malus 
pocta.  In  Latin,  the  adjective  must  agree  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  the  noun  which  it  qualities.  You  wilt  find  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  for  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension;  you  can  look  at 
these  yourself,  but  your  pupil  need  not  learn  them.  Refer  constantly 
to  your  dictionary  for  nouns  and  adjectives ;  this  will  teach  you  a 
great  deal.  When  the  pupil  has  given  a  sufficient  number  of  exercises 
for  an  adjective  and  noun  declined  together,  give  him  some  very  short 
sentences  in  English  to  put  into  Latin,  taking  care  to  introduce  feminine 
nouns  of  the  first  declension  only,  and  feminine  adjectives  in  a,  and  fill 
up  these  sentences  by  help  of  the  verb  to  be.  You  will  find  this  verb 
given  as  sum,  which  means  I  am,  before  all  tho  other  verbs.  You 
must  write  down  for  the  pupil  the  required  person  of  tho  required 
tense ;  ho  must  only  bo  expected  to  give  tho  nomi  and  the  adjective  in 
their  proper  case  and  number,  aud  if  you  introduce  any  nouns  or  ad¬ 
jectives  which  are  new,  you  must  give  tho  nominative  of  these.  I 
will  give  you  au  example  or  two  of  this  preparation  of  an  exercise 
which  is  very  easy.  Suppose  you  would  have  tho  Latin  for  these 
sentences : — Tho  roses  arc  pale.  Tho  cottages  are  new.  Yesterday 
the  girls  were  naughty ;  to-day  they  arc  good.  Proceed  thus : — Find 
rose  in  your  dictionary,  it  will  give  you  rosa ;  thou  look  for  rosa  in 
the  Latin  side,  and  you  will  find  cc  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it  and  / 
on  the  right  of  this.  Thus  you  have  your  noun,  which,  if  new  to  tho 
pupil,  you  must  write  for  him.  Thou  look  for  the  verb  sum  in  your 
grammar,  aud  get  tho  third  person  plural  of  tho  present  indicative, 
which  is  sunt.  Write  this  word  dowai ;  then  look  for  pale,  and  you 
will  no  doubt  find  pallidus.  Now  I  have  told  you  before  that  adjec¬ 
tives  whoso  masculine  ends  in  us  liavo  the  feminine  in  a;  therefore  as 
rosa  is  feminine,  tho  adjective  will  be  pallida,  which  you  must  write 
for  tho  pupil  if  it  is  new.  All  ho  will  have  to  do  will  bo  to  put  rosa 
and  pallida  into  the  nominative  plural,  and  it  will  be  rosa)  sunt  pallida). 
Proceed  in  tho  same  way  with  the  cottages  and  with  the  gids.  In  the 
expression,  to-day  they  are  good,  the  word  they  is  left  out  in  Latin ; 
it  is  understood.  Look  for  the  adverbs  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  you 
will  find  heri  and  hodio,  which  you  must  write  for  the  pupil.  For  the 
word  «'wc,  get  tho  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of 
the  verb  sum.  A  very  little  practice  will  make  this  quite  easy  to  you. 
Do  not  burden  yourself  with  more  than  one  or  two  tenses. — I  am, 
dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours,  Piiilaletiiia.” 
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number  and  length  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  be  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of  Eight  Pages  of  the  size  of  tho 
Idagazinc,  and  be  charged  Twopence. 

'The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  tho  Magazine, 
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cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HUGH  NEVILLE. 

“  A  ND  what  was  it  like,  little  woman  ?”  asked  Edward 
_/x  Maxwell,  taking  his  wife’s  face  between  his 
hands,  and  looking  down  into  the  clear  eyes  upturned 
to  his. 

“  Like,  dear  ?  Everybody  seemed  very  nice,  and 
kind,  and - ” 

“  In  fine,  perfect,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  How 
fortunate  that  we  should  have  hit  upon  such  an  Eden  ! 
But  it  strikes  me  that  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
generally  are  perfect,  are  they  not,  ma’am  ?” 

“  But  they  really  were  very  kind  and — and  nice, 
and - ” 

“  No  doubt ;  but  I  want  to  know  who  they  were, 
and  have  a  distinct  catalogue  of  their  perfections.  They 
were  not  all  of  precisely  the  same  pattern,  I  presume  ?” 

“  You  absurd  Edward  !  Let  me  see  ;  first  came  our 
next-door  neighbours,  a  Mrs.  Pym  and  her  sister,  two 
ladies  who  have  lived  in  the  village  nearly  all  their  lives. 
They  have  large  independent  means,  and  are  extremely 
well  connected,  their  father  having  been  Dean  of 
Wry  town.” 

“  Whence  came  that  information  ?” 

“  From  themselves,  of  course,  dear.” 

“  I  see.  Party  number  two  ?” 

“  A  Mrs.  Brande,  who  lives  at  the  large  house  on 
the  common.  Such  a  sweet  woman,  Edward ;  so 
lovable,  and  kind,  and  Christian  ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  not 
quite  happy  in  her  marriage ;  she  seemed  so  depressed 
when  she  mentioned  her  husband,  and - ” 

“  And  what,  Winnie  ?” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  expect  me  to  recollect  every 
word  she  said,  sir.” 

“But  you  can  remember  what  you  are  blushing 
about.” 

“  Well — if  you  insist.  It  was  really  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  Edward ;  only — perhaps  I  was  a  little  foolish 
when  speaking  about  you,  and  she  says  she  knows 
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more  about  husbands  than  I  do.  She  has  been  married 
twenty  years,  and  has  found  that — you  really  ought  not 
to  wish  me  to  tell  you  every  word.” 

“  I  do  not,  Winnie.  Say  no  more.” 

“  Ah,  now  of  course  I  must !  After  all,  it  might 
have  been,  as  she  said,  intended  for  a  little  kindly  advice 
from  one  who  had  had  more  experience  than  I, 
although  I  do  not  think  she  should  have  said  it  to  me, 
and  I  told  her  at  once  that  if  it  is  as  she  supposes  you 
are  quite  the  exception.” 

“  Mrs.  Brande  did  not  express  herself  very  clearly, 
I  think.  What  is  the  mysterious  ‘  it  ’  to  which  I  am 
the  bright  exception  ?” 

“  She  was  grieving  that  men  are  not — not  like  women 
in  their  attachments — and  seemed  to  think  wives  were 
silly  to  expect  to  retain — I  mean - ” 

“  You  need  not  go  on,  little  woman.  I  think  I  quite 
understand  your  Mrs.  Brande  species  ;  and  if  she  has 
not  a  prefix  sometimes  applied  to  her  name  she  does 
not  get  her  deserts.  Had  you  not  assured  me  that  she 
was  so  charmingly  lovable  and  Christian  I  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  some  doubt  upon  the  point.  Who  else, 
wifey  ?” 

“  Then  came  Mr.  Dacre,  the  curate  ;  and  whilst  he 
was  here,  a  Mrs.  Bernard  and  two  of  her  daughters.” 

“  Did  Mr.  Dacre  ask  any  questions  about  my 
views  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  not  a  word ;  only  inquired  whether  we 
liked  our  seat  at  church,  and  said  that  in  a  general  way 
his  time  was  too  occupied  for  much  calling,  but  trusted 
we  should  soon  know  him  well  enough  to  understand 
that  he  always  found  leisure  when  a  friend  was  required.” 

“  Mr.  Dacre  and  I  shall  get  on'  together,  I  think. 
And  the  other  visitor  ?” 

“  Mrs.  Bernard  ?  She  was  very  nice ;  not  perhaps 
such  soft  manners  as  Mrs.  Brande’s,  but  so  kind.  She 
offered  to  give  me  some  ferns,  and  to  send  her  gardener 
with  the  mowing  machine  for  the  lawn.  Then  she 
promised  me  an  economical  receipt  for  making  cheese¬ 
cakes,  and  seemed  so  pleased  that  I  felt  interested  in 
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housekeeping — her  heart  always  warmed  towards  a 
young  wife,  she  said.” 

“  Decidedly  we  must  cultivate  Mrs.  Bernard.  And 
now  for  my  news,  little  woman.  My  dear  old  Hugh 
is  on  his  way  home  at  last,  no  doubt  curious  enough 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  wife  I  have  got.” 

“  Your  cousin  !  Oh,  Edward,  how  glad  I  am  !  I 
do  hope  he  will  like  me  and  come  here  often.  It  seems 
so  strange  that  I  should  know  so  much  about  him  with¬ 
out  ever  having  seen  him.  He  is  shy,  is  he  not  ?” 

“  Shy  !  Not  in  the  least — the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  to  be  afflicted  with  that  disease.  What  made 
you  think  he  was  ?” 

“  Well,  you  know  mamma  asked  you  to  bring  him 
to  see  us  several  times  before  he  went  abroad,  and  he 
always  made  some  excuse.  I  remember,  too,  that  you 
once  told  us  he  hadn’t  the  courage  to  encounter  so 
many  ladies  ;  but  that  was  a  joke  perhaps.” 

“  Perhaps  it  w.as.”  He  thoughtfully  smoothed  back  the 
hair  from  his  wife’s  brow,  as  she  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  feet 
looking  up  at  him  with  loving  eyes.  Presently  he  went 
on  gravely,  “  I  want  you  to  like  Hugh  without  being 
talked  into  liking  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
little.  You  must  trust  me,  Winnie,  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  is  a  good  fellow,  though  it  may  be  difficult  for 
you  to  perceive  it  at  first.  Doubtless  you  will  be  very 
much  shocked  at  his  scepticism,  but  it  is  not  and  never 
will  be  infidelity — he  is  not  a  fool.  No  man  craves  for 
a  belief  more  than  does  Hugh  Neville ;  and  it  is  not 
because  he  has  set  his  standard  too  low  that  he  is  at 
war  with  himself  and  the  world.” 

“  But  there  are  so  many  good  people  in  the  world ; 
he  ought  to  find  that  out,  Edward.” 

“  Yes  ;  he  certainly  ought.” 

“  Besides,  if  he  has  met  one  good  person  it  is  enough 
to  prove  the  possibility  ;  and  he  knows  you.” 

“  Quite  logical,  Winnie.  Yes,  he  knows  me ;  but  I 
am  not — I  shall  look  to  you  to  increase  his  faith.” 

“  To  me  ?  What  can  I  do  that  you  cannot  ?  How 
am  I  to  set  to  work  ?” 

“  Don’t  set  to  work  at  all ;  be  just  yourself,  and  you 
will  soon  teach  him  what  you  have  taught  me.” 

Winnie  sat  a  few  moments  with  her  chin  between 
her  hands  in  busy  thought,  then  looked  up  at  her  hus¬ 
band  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  wise  little  nod  of  the  head. 

“  I’ve  thought  of  something,  dear.  First  tell  me, 
has  he  ever  been  in  love  ?” 

“  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.” 

“  Engaged  ?” 

“  No,  1  think  not.” 

“  Then  it’s  the  very  thing  !  We  must  have  M.abel 
here,  and  she  will — why  of  course  they  will  fall  in 
love,  and  then  we  can  live  near  each  other — my  darling 
Mab  and  I.  How  delightful !  There’s  a  house  to  be 
let  on  the  green  that  would  just  suit  them.  Not  a  bit 
too  large,  considering  that - ” 

“What  a  veritable  woman !  But  it  won’t  do, 
Winnie.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mabel  has  got  some 
crotchets  in  her  head  as  well  as  he ;  and,  besides,  Hugh 
is  not  a  marrying  man.  No,  it  won’t  do,  little  woman. 
It  would  be  the  very  thing  to  frighten  him  away  from 
us  at  once.” 


But  Winifred  held  fast  to  her  idea,  although  of  course 
she  would  take  good  care  that  Hugh  Neville  should  not 
guess  that  she  had  any  plan  in  her  head.  “Wasn’t 
Mabel  altogether  irresistible,  and  if  he  was  worthy  of 

her,  why  of  course - ”  Having  quite  settled  the 

matter  in  her  own  mind,  she  luilu rally  became  more 
interested  about  Hugh  Neville. 

“  When  do  you  expect  him,  Edward  ?” 

“  He  does  not  say,  but  he  may  come  at  any  moment 
now.” 

At  which  she  became  anxiously  preoccupied  respecting 
the  fit  and  proper  reception  of  such  an  important  per¬ 
sonage. 

“  We  will  go  into  the  back  room  to-morrow,  and 
prepare  the  largest  for  him,”  she  murmured,  wrinkling 
up  her  pretty  brow  in  the  intensity  of  thought. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  will  take  any  room  which 
happens  to  be  ready.  He  won’t  bear  fussing  with  ;  try 
to  remember  that,  Winnie.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  ring  at  the  gate  announced  a 
visitor,  and  in  another  moment  Hugh  Neville  was  in 
the  room'  exchanging  a  hearty  greeting  with  Edward 
Maxwell. 

“  Hugh  Neville,  Winnie — my  wife,  Hugh.” 

Hugh  Neville  turned  sharply  round  and  regarded  the 
slight,  blushing,  girlish-looking  Winnie  with  what  she 
felt  to  be  critical  eyes.  But,  in  his  curiosity,  he  was 
quite  regardless  of  her  confusion,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
a  very  long  pause  before  he  extended  his  hand  and  said 
slowly — 

“  We  ought  to  be  great  friends  ;  I  think  we  shall  be.” 

The  earnest  sincerity  of  the  tone  partly  made  up  fof 
the  slight  abruptness  of  the  words.  VVinnie  timidly 
placed  her  soft  little  palm  in  his,  and  murmured  a  few 
words  of  welcome. 

“  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to  England  again, 
though  I  don’t  know  whether  I  should  have  got  up  thd 
necessary  energy  had  it  not  been  for  you,  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well.” 

“  For  me  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  a  prize  Edward 
had  drawn  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.” 

A  speech  which  was  hardly  calculated  to  set  her  at 
ease.  He  regarded  her  shy,  blushing  face  with  an  in¬ 
dulgent  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  would  have  caused 
her  last  scrap  of  courage  to  ooze  away  had  she  beert 
able  to  interpret  it. 

“  Poor  old  Ned  !  He  has  chosen  the  Dora  type 
after  all !  Well,  of  course  it’s  a  matter  of  taste ;  of  the 
two  I  should  prefer  the  other  extreme.  So  much  sweet¬ 
ness  would  make  me  awfully  bilious.”  Aloud  he  said, 
“  Will  you  excuse  my  travel-stained  condition,  Mrs. 
Maxwell  ?  I  tcx)k  a  c.ab  direct  from  the  terminus, 
leaving  my  man  to  follow  later  with  the  baggage.” 

Winnie  was  going  to  protest,  and,  in  her  nervous 
anxiety  to  please,  might  have  gone  so  for  as  even  to 
express  her  admiration  for  dust.  But  her  husb.and  said 
quietly — 

“  My  wife  will  excuse  the  dress,  Hugh  but  the' 
travel-stains  we  will  get  rid  of  if  you  come  with  me.” 

Hugh  Neville  saw  more  than  did  Winifred  in  this 
speech.  She,  like  a  good  little  housewife  was  on  hos- 
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pitable  thoughts  intent.  The  moment  she  was  left 
alone  she  slipped  away  into  the  kitchen,  and,  under  her 
thoughtful,  quiet  directions,  an  impromptu  dinner,  un¬ 
pretending,  but  carefully  dressed  and  well  served,  was 
ready  for  the  traveller  when  he  reappeared,  his  little 
hostess  looking  as  daintily  fresh  in  her  toilet,  and  guilt¬ 
less  of  kitchen  thoughts,  as  the  most  fastidious  critic 
could  desire.  As  Hugh  Neville  took  note  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  table,  the  neat-looking  well-trained  maid, 
and  enjoyed  his  daintily-dressed  dinner,  he  mentally 
acknowledged  that  his  first  verdict  might  have  been  a 
little  premature.  The  little  wife  could  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  doll. 

“  And  now  I  want  to  put  you  through  a  little  exami¬ 
nation,  old  fellow,”  he  commenced,  when  he  had  done 
justice  to  the  dinner,  and  Winnie  had  departed. 

“  First  come  into  my  den  and  light  your  pipe,  Hugh.” 

“  Your  den  !  By  Jove,  you’ve  passed  at  once,  and 
creditably  too  !  To  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  dis¬ 
reputable  habits  of  your  youth  in  that  way  !  Why,  this 
is  a  glorious  privilege !”  he  added,  as  Edward  Maxwell 
led  him  into  a  small  apartment,  the  aspect  of  which  was 
especially  attractive  to  Hugh  Neville ;  the  well-filled 
bookshelves,  comfortable  lounges,  and  writing-table  in 
agreeable-looking  litter,  all  seeming  to  show  that  his 
cousin  had  not  given  up  his  old  tastes  and  habits. 

“  Pro  bono,  I  suppose  ?”  he  asked,  twisting  round  an 
inviting-looking  lounge,  in  which  lay  a  roll  of  knitting. 

“  No,  I  think  not ;  my  wife  generally  sits  there,”  and 
Edward  passed  another  towards  him. 

“  I  see,”  replied  the  other  with  an  easy  laugh,  in¬ 
ducting  himself  into  the  offered  seat  and  lighting  his 
cigar.  And  thus  it  was  understood  between  them  how 
Edward  Maxwell  chose  his  wife  to  be  regarded  during 
their  future  tete-a-tetes.  “  Her  very  chair  is  to  be 
sacred !  And  yet  she  does  not  give  one  the  idea  of 
being  the  better  half.  No,  I’ll  swear  he’s  not  hen¬ 
pecked  !”  mused  Hugh,  puffing  slowly  at  his  cigar  and 
casting  scrutinising  glances  at  his  cousin’s  calm  face. 
“  He’s  going  in  for  heavenly  bliss,  that’s  what  it  is — 
bliss  !  I  should  have  thought  better  of  Ned  than  that — 
four  months  after  marriage,  too !  It  would  be  simply 
disgusting  in  any  other  man.” 

“  Coffee,  Hugh  ?”  asked  his  cousin,  as  it  was  quietly 
brought  in  and  placed  beside  him. 

“  Thank  you — yes.” 

“  And  how  have  you  been  going  on  all  this  time  ?” 
asked  Edward,  not  a  little  amused  at  the  surprise  evinced 
by  the  other.  “  What  new  philosophy  have  you 
brought  home  with  you  ?  You  stuck  fast  among  the 
German  professors  some  time,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  collected  some  nice  nuts  for  you  to  crack, 
only  they  turned  mouldy  before  I  could  get  here — some¬ 
how,  the  Paris  atmosphere - ” 

“  I  see ;  travelled  in  a  circle  again  and  brought 
back  nothing  better  than  the  old  infidelity.”  Edward 
Maxwell  chose  to  call  it  infidelity  when  they  were  alone. 

“  Ah,  of  course  you  go  in  for  the  right  thing  more 
than  ever  now.  But  it’s  all  a  question  of  temperament; 
you  are  constitutionally  orthodox,  and  I  suppose  it’s  the 
jolliest  state,  since  you  are  able  to  look  down  with  such 
supreme  contempt  at  us  poor  devils  who  are  not  so  con- 
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stituted.  You’re  an  awfully  conceited  lot,  though,  you 
Christians !” 

“  Did  you  meet  Wainwright  in  Paris  ?  He  has  got 
appointed  correspondent  to  one  of  the  daily  papers.” 

“  Has  he  ?  No  ;  I  saw  none  of  the  old  set  except 
Harding ;  he  came  to  the  Aubans’,  where  I  dined  once 
or  twice.” 

“  Aubans’!  you  have  brought  home  some  new  political 
theories,  then  ?” 

“  For  France?” 

“  Of  course.” 

As  they  go  on  to  compare  notes  of  the  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  attempt  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Hugh  Neville’s  appearance.  In  some  of  his 
characteristics  he  is  very  like  his  cousin,  being  tall  and 
well-built,  with  penetrating  eyes  and  massive  brow  j 
but  here  the  resemblance  ceased.  Flugh’s  features  were 
a  little  too  delicately  and  sharply  defined,  and  though  he 
would  generally  be  considered  handsomer  than  the  other, 
critical  observers  might  object  to  the  cynical-looking 
mouth,  with  its  somewhat  mocking  smile,  and  the  general 
sceptical  expression  of  the  face.  Noble-looking  he  un¬ 
deniably  was,  notwithstandmg  the  drawbacks,  and  as  he 
rose  to  accompany  his  cousin  to  the  drawing-room, 
stretching  his  magnificent  figure  to  its  full  height,  he 
seemed  the  personification  of  indolent  strength  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  would  have  much  preferred 
finishing  the  evening  where  they  were.  “  But  poor  old 
Ned  may  hug  his  chain  as  he  pleases,  it’s  there,”  he 
thought,  following  his  cousin  somewhat  reluctantly. 
“  And  now  it’s  going  to  be  the  orthodox  half-hour’s 
thumping  and  screaming,  I  suppose.” 

It  appeared  not.  Winifred  was  seated  in  a  low 
chair  near  the  window  reading,  and  he  could  not  help 
allowing  that  she  looked  at  least  ornamental  in  her  pretty 
blue  dress,  the  dainty  freshness  of  her  toilette  according 
so  well  with  her  delicate  feminine  face ;  her  whole 
appearance  suggestive  of  the  expressive  word  gentle¬ 
woman.  Hugh  Neville  appreciated  it  all,  so  far  as  it 
formed  a  pretty  picture.  She  looked  up  with  a  shy 
smile  and  put  her  book  aside. 

“  The  last  new  thing  in  novels,  Mrs.  Maxwell  ?” 

“  No,  not  half  so  interesting,”  she  replied.  “  Edward 
only  allows  me  a  novel  now  and  then  for  a  refresher,  as 
he  terms  it,  Mr.  Neville.  I  was  so  shamefully  ignorant 
in  some  things,  and  I  am  trying  to  read  up  what  1  ought 
to  have  known  long  ago.” 

“  Ah,  I  wouldn’t  if  I  were  you.  He’s  got  awful 
notions  about  things,  and  is  very  likely  trying  to  qualify 
you  for  a  mission  of  some  sort.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  am  sure  no  one  would  think  me 
capable  of  missions  I”  laughed  Winifred,  and  a  very 
healthy,  pleasant  little  laugh  it  was  ;  though  not  exactly 
silvery,  nor  what  is  called  ringing,  it  sounded  very  agree¬ 
ably  in  the  ears  of  the  two  men. 

Edward  Maxwell  took  a  seat  near  his  wife,  and  after 
a  lounging,  half-amused  survey  of  Winifred’s  art  treasures, 
Hugh  seated  himself  opposite  them,  choosing,  as  his 
habit  was,  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room,  and 
helping  out  with  sofa  pillows,  a  footstool,  &c.  Hospitably 
as  she  was  inclined,  Winnie  could  hardly  help  uttering 
a  little  ejaculation  of  dismay  when  she  saw  her  most 
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cherished  embroidered  cushion  ruthlessly  doubled  under 
his  elbow.  But  for  the  too  white  and  feminine  hands, 
the  half-shut  eyes,  and  general  blase  expression,  he  looked 
so  strong,  too — so  naturally  independent  of  everything 
in  the  cushion  way — that  the  effect  was  almost  ridiculous. 

Winifred  begun  to  feel  a  little  more  at  home  with 
him  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  his  tone  towards  her 
became  less  indulgent  and  more  respectful.  “  If  she 
really  is  as  pure  and  simple  as  she  looks,  Ned  has  found 
a  rara  avis"  he  thought,  lazily  regarding  her  from 
between  his  half-closed  eyelids.  “  Still,  it  is  not  quite 
my  type ;  it  would  bore  me  awfully  to  be  adored  in 
that  way.” 

They  talked  over  his  future  plans,  and,  to  the  Max¬ 
wells’  great  satisfaction,  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
settling  down,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  in  the  village. 

“  I  want  to  set  up  a  bachelor  home,  where  I  can. 
come  and  go  as  I  please,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  Under  yours 
and  my  sister  Margaret’s  jurisdiction  I  may  in  time  be 
looked  upon  as  a  respectable  citizen,  perhaps  become 
an  entirely  converted  character  through  your  united 
efforts.  Of  course  your  husband  has  confided  my  case 
to  you — my  almost  hopeless  state  of  infidelity  and  so 
forth  ?”  He  laughed  out  heartily  as  the  tell-tale  blush 
rose  to  her  cheeks.  And  he  was  joined  by  her  husband 
when  she  protested,  with  anxious  earnestness — 

“  Indeed — indeed,  Edward  always  speaks  of  you  in 
the  very  highest  way;  he  is - ” 

“  The  friend  of  friends ;  I  know  all  that,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Maxwell ;  do  not  look  so  terrified  -,  he  would  say  a 
great  deal  more  to  me  than  to  you  upon  the  score  of  my 
shortcomings.  And  what  could  be  greater  proof  of  his 
anxiety  for  my  welfare,  reprobate  as  I  am,  than  the 
desire  to  see  me  converted,  whilst  you  were  the  means  ?” 

“  Bear  with  him,  Winnie,”  laughed  her  husband. 
“  He  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  seems.” 

Winifred  looked  a  little  puzzled  and  anxious;  but 
judging  it  best  to  change  the  subject,  she  said,  “  I  did 
not  know  that  you  had  a  sister,  Mr.  Neville.  You  forgot 
to  tell  me,  Edward.” 

“  Margaret  is  only  my  half-sister,  Mrs.  Maxwell — 
hardly  that.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  mother’s  first 
husband  by  his  former  wife,  and  consequently  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  me,  but  being  affectionate  natures  we 
like  to  keep  up  the  fiction.” 

“You  do  not  get  on  well  together  ?”  said  straight¬ 
forward  Winnie. 

“  I  do  not  commit  myself  so  far  as  that,  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well.  To  allow  that  I  do  not  get  on  with  Margaret 
would  be  a  direct  self-accusation,  for  she  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Christian  ; 
up  to  all  the  modern  dodges,  too.  Your  old-fashioned 
saint  would  be  nowhere  compared  with  Margaret.” 

Winifred  grew  thoughtful,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
carry  on  the  conversation.  What  if  she  and  his  sister 
were  really  able  to  give  him  a  better  belief  (she  avoided 
the  word  convert  even  in  her  thoughts),  had  not  Ed¬ 
ward  meant  her  to  try  ?  What  else  could  he  have 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  looked  to  her  to  increase 
his  cousin’s  faith  ?  And  Winnie  found  the  idea  very 
agreeable.  How  delightful  it  would  be  for  Edward  to 
know  that  his  cousin  had  been  saved  by  her  means ! 


But  she  must  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Hugh’s  sister  before 
commencing  proceedings.  It  would  be  selfish  to  desire 
all  the  glory  for  herself.  Yes,  they  would  lay  their 
plans  together,  and  so  forth — reflections  which  imparted 
a  slightly  self-satisfied  look  to  her  face  very  different  to 
its  usual  unassuming  expression.  Indeed,  she  rose  to 
bid  her  guest  good  night  with  quite  a  benevolent  air,  a 
change  that  was  not  lost  upon  him. 

“  And  you  will  try  what  you  can  do  for  me,  won’t 
you  ?  It  really  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
you  not  to  give  a  shilling  more  to  missionaries  until  you 
have  rescued  the  heathen  at  your  very  door,  you  know.” 

“  It  is  hardly  a  subject  for  jesting  about,  Mr.  Neville.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon — no.  But  really,  you  know, 
time  is  getting  on  with  me.  I’ve  been  going  about 
asking  people  to  take  me  in  hand  so  long.  However, 
you  and  I  will  go  into  the  matter  more  seriously.” 

He  had  declined  accepting  a  room  at  the  cottage. 
His  man  had,  according  to  previous  directions,  arranged 
for  their  accommodation  at  an  inn,  and  was  waiting  to 
conduct  his  master  thither.  Edward  Maxwell  did  not 
press  the  point,  nor  Winnie  when  she  found  there  was 
a  man-servant,  who  might  not  approve  of  the  smallness 
of  the  household  arrangements. 

When  they  were  once  more  alone,  her  husband  per¬ 
ceived  that  Winifred  was  a  little  quieter  than  usual,  but 
he  asked  no  questions.  It  was  not,  however,  possible 
for  her  to  be  wholly  reticent. 

“  I’ve  thought  of  such  a  good  plan,  Edward.  I  do 
believe  that  I  may  succeed  in  impressing  your  cousin 
with” — she  hesitated  and  blushed  a  little  as  she  added — 
“  the  truth.” 

“  I  hope  you  may,  little  woman,”  he  replied  absently. 
“  Only  take  care  that  you  go  the  right  way  to  work. 
He’s  not  an  easy  subject  to  deal  with.” 

She  looked  as  though  she  would  like  to  say  more, 
but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  recollections 
which  the  sight  of  his  cousin  had  called  up  to  notice 
her  hesitation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MARGARET  PAUL. 

Early  the  following  morning  Hugh  Neville  de¬ 
spatched  a  messenger  to  Brompton,  where  his 
sister  resided,  and  a  few  hours  later  met  her  at  the  rail¬ 
way-station  and  brought  her  to  the  cottage,  explaining 
by  the  way  his  intention  to  take  a  house  and  settle  in 
the  village.  Margaret  Paul  had  inherited  a  small  yearly 
sum,  which  she  dignified  by  the  term  income,  but  which 
did  not  suffice  for  independence  until  Hugh  Neville 
came  into  his  property  and  materially  added  to  it.  Since 
that  time  she  had  lived  at  boarding-houses,  migrating 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  never  remaining  long  at  any, 
her  views  being  found  obnoxious  to  the  people  she 
came  in  contact  with.  She  had  grown  quite  accustomed 
to  being  invited  to  a  teie-^-tete  with  the  lady  principal, 
during  which  a  distressed  little  speech  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  effect  that,  though  the  latter  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  regret,  and  so  forth,  the  other  members  of 
the  party  found  Miss  Paul’s  sphere — not — quite  congenial. 
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and  trusted  she  would  find  a  circle  more  appreciative — 
in  other  words,  withdraw.  For  this,  and  one  or  two 
other  reasons,  Margaret  Paul  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
beginning  housekeeping,  and  came  prepared  to  be  gra¬ 
cious  to  the  Maxwells,  but  for  whom  she  knew  that 
the  plan  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  brother. 

Pleased  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  companion  in  Hugh 
Neville’s  sister,  whom  she  pictured  to  herself  as  a  very 
attractive  personage,  Winnie  was  looking  forward  to 
the  meeting.  But  the  moment  he  introduced  “  My 
sister,  Margaret  Paul,  Mrs.  Maxwell,”  Winifred’s  heart 
sank. 

A  tall,  severe-looking,  middle-aged  woman,  her  an¬ 
gular  figure  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  sombre  grey 
costume,  scanty  in  make  and  coarse  in  material,  stiffly 
returned  her  bow,  whilst  the  cold  grey  eyes  travelled 
sternly  over  Winifred’s  young  fresh  face  and  pretty 
morning  toilette.  Then  in  reply  to  a  murmured  word 
of  welcome,  and  the  hope  that  she  would  like  Haylton, 
Miss  Paul  said  in  a  hard,  unmodulated  tone — 

“  Place  matters  very  little  to  me,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  I 
only  desire  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  My  brother  informed 
me  that  I  should  find  a  willing  helper  in  you  ?” 

The  words  were  uttered  interrogatively — doubtfully  ; 
and  Winnie  was  suddenly  aware  of  her  shortcomings — 
the  vanities  in  her  attire,  the  lilac  muslin  dress  that  so 
well  became  her  dainty  little  figure,  the  lace  about  her 
throat  and  wrists,  and  the  pretty  gold  studs  all  so  neatly 
arranged.  She  felt  convicted  and  condemned  by  her 
visitor’s  severe  toilette,  cotton  gloves  and  thick  shoes 
being  especially  noticeable  as  much  for  their  size  as 
ugliness. 

“  I  will  do  anything  I  can,”  ventured  Winnie,  quite 
abashed  at  her  own  impertinence  in  having  dared  to 
form  plans  in  connection  with  such  an  overpowering 
person. 

“  Have  you  been  associated  with  workers  before, 
may  I  ask,  Mrs.  Maxwell  ?”  said  Miss  Paul,  at  length 
noticing  Winifred’s  repeated  invitations  so  far  as  to 
take  the  least  comfortable  seat  in  the  room. 

Hugh  Neville  took  the  easiest,  and  s.at  watching  the 
two  with  intense  amusement. 

“  I — mamma  is  a  great  worker.  Miss  Paul.  All  the 
work  in  this  room  was  done  by  her.” 

“  I  did  not  allude  to  woolwork,  Mrs.  Maxwell ;  I  do 
not  occupy  my  time  in  that  way.  My  brother  has  been 
amusing  himself  at  our  expense,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  finds  such  proceedings  amusing.” 

“  My  brother  ”  gently  smoothed  his  moustache,  re¬ 
garding  “  my  sister  ”  from  between  his  half-shut  eyelids 
with  an  expression  so  very  like  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  scene  as  to  cause  her  face  to  grow  still  greyer  and 
harder.  Poor  W’inifred  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or 
how  to  act.  But  it  was  impossible  to  sit  quiet  under  her 
lady  visitor’s  reproving  gaze,  and  she  managed  to  say — 

“  I  should  like  to  be  useful  to  others  in  any  way  I 
could.  Miss  Paul.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  and  advice  when  you  come  to  live 
here.” 

“  It  is  something  to  meet  one  who  is  willing  to  be 
taught,  Mrs.  Maxwell,”  replied  Miss  Paul,  slightly  mol¬ 
lified.  “  If  you  have  a  real  desire  to  be  useful,  I  shall, 


doubtless,  find  you  some  work  to  do  when  we  get  a  little 
settled  in  the  place.  I  permit  myself  very  little  relax¬ 
ation  in  the  work,  I  assure  you.” 

What  was  the  “  work  ?”  wondered  Winifred,  getting 
oewildered  again.  Then  she  glanced  at  Hugh  Neville, 
caught  the  expression  of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
flushed  rosy  red. 

But  he  had  a  little  pity  for  her  now,  and  introduced 
a  fresh  topic. 

“We  passed  the  house  you  told  me  about  on  the 
green,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  It  seems  the  right  thing,  I  think, 
judging  from  its  external  aspect.  All  the  more  eligible 
for  being  a  double  house  easily  divided,  Margaret  and  I 
having  our  crotchets  about  being  independent  of  each 
other.” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Margaret  Paul  understood 
there  was  to  be  independence,  as  he  termed  it,  but  she 
had  perception  enough  to  hold  her  peace,  and  he 
went  on — 

“If  we  like  the  house  inside  as  well  as  we  do  out, 
we  had  better  take  it,  and  commence  operations  at  once, 
I  having  my  half  furnished  after  my  own  fashion,  which 
I  shall  notify  to  an  upholsterer,  and  leave  him  to  carry 
out.  Margaret  will  of  course  do  as  she  pleases  with 
her  portion,  and  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  your  assis¬ 
tance,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  You  have  succeeded  in  giving  a 
pleasant  home  appearance  to  your  own  place,  avoiding 
the  wretched  new  look  which  is  so  offensive.” 

“  Most  of  this  was  mamma’s,”  said  Winnie. 

“  And  quite  different  to  what  I  shall  require,”  stiffly 
remarked  Miss  Paul. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot.  My  sister  is  thinking  of  setting 
up  a  sort  of  orphanage,  are  you  not,  Margaret  .>*” 

“  If  I  can  rescue  two  or  three  wretched  children  from 
destruction  I  shall  do  so,  Hugh,  since  you  have  given 
me  the  means,  and  do  not  object  to  my  having  them  in 
the  house.” 

“  Not  in  the  least ;  I  only  bargain  for  separate 
entrance,  double  doors,  and  general  immunity  from 
squalls.” 

The  colour  sprang  again  to  Winifred’s  cheeks,  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  rose  impulsively  from  her 
seat,  advanced  towards  Miss  Paul,  and  actually  kissed 
her  cheek. 

“  How  good  of  you  !  How  very  good  !  I  did  not 
know  what  work  you  meant.  I,  too,  feel  so  much  for 
the  poor  little  neglected  ones.  It  is  just  the  very  thing 
of  all  others  I  should  be  so  thankful  to  be  employed 
about.  You  will  let  me  help  you  to  make  them  happy, 
will  you  not  ?  I  love  little  children  so  dearly,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  spare  time,  you  know.” 

“  I  think  you  will  have  to  train  a  little  first,  Mrs. 
Maxwell,”  responded  Miss  Paul. 

To  Jaer  the  little  wife  looked  little  better  than  a  child 
herself,  and  rather  a  foolish  one,  too.  Then  the  talk 
diverged  to  other  topics,  the  visitor  asking  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  residents  in  the  village,  their  position, 
capacity  for  “  work,”  and  so  forth.  But  Winifred  could 
tell  very  little  beyond  eulogising  each  and  all  who  had 
called  upon  her,  which,  in  her  listener’s  opinion,  simply 
proved  her  want  of  perception.  When,  at  length.  Miss 
Paul  and  her  brother  rose  to  take  leave,  Winifred  was 
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in  a  state  of  humiliation  at  her  own  shortcomings  in  con¬ 
trast  with  her  visitor’s  stronger  mind  and  manifold  per¬ 
fections,  and  showed  it  so  plainly  while  expressing  her 
sense  of  the  honour  done  her  by  the  promised  patronage, 
that  she  departed  quite  amiably. 

“  I  do  believe  that  according  to  her  light  she  means 
well,  and  may  therefore  be  improved,”  loftily  said  Miss 
Paul,  as  she  and  her  brother  took  their  way  towards  the 
green.  “  I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  in  her  case.” 

“  No,  don’t.  I  beg  )our  pardon,  but  you  used  your 
best  efforts  for  me  years  ago,  and  see  what’s  come  of 
them.  You  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  last  night  that 
I  am  a  more  hopeless  case  than  ever.  I  don’t  posi¬ 
tively  affirm  that  it’s  the  prayers,  or  whatever  else  you 
did,  but  there’s  been  a  hitch  somewhere.” 

But  Margaret  Paul  was  impervious  to  raillery.  “  I 
have  cast  my  bread  upon  the  waters,”  she  murmured 
complacently. 

“  How  about  the  arrangements  for  the  house,  Mar¬ 
garet  ?  You  know  what  an  unbusinesslike  fellow  I  am. 
Can  you  not  manage  it  all  with  the  landlord  without 
me  r  Just  fill  in  this  cheque  and  settle  it  for  me.  I  don’t 
want  to  enter  the  place  until  my  portion  of  it  is  ready 
for  occupation.” 

“  But  about  servants  ?” 

“  My  man  has  been  married  some  years,  and  his  wife 
offers  to  cook  and  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  me ; 
therefore  I  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  your 
plans,  you  see.  Just  see  that  there  are  double  doors 
fixed  and  fastened  upon  my  side,  that  I  may  swear  and 
kick  the  things  about  without  shocking  you  and  setting 
a  bad  example  to  the  orphans.  And  I  will  let  myself 
in  and  out  by  the  side  door  at  what  hour  I  please.  I 
saw  there  was  one.” 

A  speech  which  showed  that  Hugh  Neville  was  not 
altogether  incapable  of  making  arrangements  when  he 
felt  inclined  to  make  them.  Margaret  Paul  was  quite 
ready  to  overlook  his  little  peculiarities,  and  undertake 
her  share  of  the  arrangements.  Indeed,  she  proved  so 
very  businesslike  that  the  landlord  of  the  house  was 
more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  refusing  to  accept  her 
as  a  tenant.  But  at  length  she  notified  to  Hugh  Neville 
that  the  agreement  was  made,  when  workmen  came  down 
from  London  and  fitted  up  his  rooms  according  to  orders 
in  luxurious  bachelor  fashion.  A  stranger  might  have 
imagined  that  they  were  furnished  for  an  invalid  almost 
incapable  of  rising,  judging  by  the  numerous  appliances 
to  spare  trouble  in  the  way  of  brackets,  book-rests, 
dumb-waiters,  &c.  Then  there  were  the  easiest  of 
easy-chairs,  luxurious  couches,  the  thickest  and  softest 
of  carpets — in  fact,  the  most  critical  eyes  could  but 
have  detected  one  omission.  There  were  no  looking- 
glasses  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  but  an  apology  for  one 
in  the  bedroom,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  nearly  so 
luxuriously  fitted  as  the  lower  rooms.  Indeed,  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man  who  slept  upon  the 
hardest  of  mattresses,  and  so  evidently  believed  in  cold 
water,  could  require  such  luxurious  ease  during  the  day¬ 
time. 

Miss  Paul  held  up  her  hands  in  consternation  when 
she  surveyed  the  lower  rooms  after  the  final  touches 
had  been  given ;  and  from  the  decided  way  in  which 


she  expressed  her  disapprobation,  Mrs.  Daws,  Hugh 
Neville’s  housekeeper,  thanked  her  stars  that  the  closed 
doors  would  necessitate  a  walk  round  the  house  when 
Miss  Paul  wished  to  pay  her  brother  a  visit.  But  Miss 
Paul  determined  that  such  a  small  inconvenience  should 
not  deter  her  from  doing  her  duty  by  seeing  after  her 
poor  mistaken  brother’s  welfare.  Hugh  should  not  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  hired  menials  when  it  was  only  a 
question  of  walking  round  the  house  to  look  after 
them. 

And  she  conscientiously  strove  to  carry  out  her  in¬ 
tention,  suddenly  making  her  appearance  in  Hugh’s  side 
of  the  house  at  all  sorts  of  inopportune  moments.  But 
she  one  day  paid  her  visit  when  her  brother  was  at 
home,  walking  into  the  study  where  he  sat,  and  after 
that  Miss  Paul  was  never  known  to  enter  his  rooms  again. 

“  What  the  master  said  nobody  knew,”  Mrs.  Daws 
afterwards  told  her  husband ;  “  but  it  must  have  been 
something  to  the  purpose,  for  ‘  my  lady  ’  looked  fine 
and  took  to,  though  he  led  her  out  and  round  back  to 
her  own  door  all  polite.” 

“She  was  a  fool  ever  to  come  where  she  wasn’t 
wanted,”  opined  Mr.  Daws. 

“  It  only  showed  that  she  didn’t  know  the  master 
when  she  tried  it  on.” 

Meantime  Hugh  Neville  spent  his  evenings  with  the 
Maxwells,  andWinnie  was  beginning  to  understand  him  a 
little  better — well  enough  to  be  doubtful  about  his  ever 
being  converted  by  her  means.  And  yet  she  did  not  like 
him  less,  somewhat  to  her  own  surprise,  feeling  more 
rather  than  less  respect  for  him.  She  felt  at  home  with 
him,  too  ;  learning  not  to  mind  his  raillery,  which  was 
certainly  less  offensive  in  its  tone  towards  her  than 
towards  his  sister.  She  chatted  away  to  him  about  the 
little  every-day  gossip  of  the  village,  her  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  failures,  unconsciously  showing  her  own  pure 
heart  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  until  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  Edward  hlaxwell  had  known  pretty 
well  what  he  was  about  after  all.  Edward  Maxwell 
looked  quietly  on,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

Then  the  return  calls  had  to  be  made,  during  which 
Winifred  unconsciously  made  the  standing  they  were  to 
take  sure  by  relating  Hugh  Neville’s  relationship  to 
them — his  having  been  her  husband’s  companion  at 
Oxford,  and  above  all  his  large  independent  means. 
So  the  Maxwells  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  considered 
acquisitions  to  Haylton  society.  As  for  hlargaret  Paul, 
she  found  herself  quite  the  centre  of  attraction.  Her 
severe-looking  reception-room  was  filled  with  the  e/ite 
of  the  village.  Mrs.  James  and  her  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Seymour  Jones  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Misses 
Nixon,  hlrs.  Pym  and  her  sister ;  and  lastly,  Mrs. 
Brande,  who  was  good  enough  to  enlighten  her  dear 
Miss  Paul  respecting  the  shortcomings  of  the  others, 
because  her  heart  expanded  towards  one  so  evidently 
above  the  kind  of  people  one  generally  meets,  therefore 
she  would  in  confidence  just  warn  her  respecting  her 
future  intercourse  with  so-and-so,  “  who,  though 
doubtless  meaning  well,  poor  thing,  was  not  qui/e,  you 
know.  But  how  few  can  we  trust  wholly  as  one  would 
like  to  trust,  my  dear  Miss  Paul !  There  is  such  a  want 
of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  world,  is  tliere  not  ?  If  we 
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iv-ere  but  more  charitable !  I  can  see  that  you  have 

chosen  the  narrow  path - ” 

“  I  trust  so,”  replied  Miss  Paul,  looking  her  narrowest, 
“lam  sure  you  will  set  some  of  our  friends  a  bright 
example  in  the  way  of  dressing  alone.  So  sad  to  see 
girls  fritter  their  minds  away  upon  the  frivolities  of  life  !” 

All  of  which  was  very  sweet  to  Margaret  Paul ; 
nevertheless,  at  the  mention  of  dress  she  could  not  help 
casting  a  little  side  glance  at  her  visitor’s  rich  silks  and 
Jaces,  which  was  quite  understood  by  Mrs.  Brande,  who 
gave  a  little  deprecatory  look  at  her  skirts,  and  said — 

“  It  must  be  so  delightful  to  be  independent  enough 
of  the  world  to  do  as  one  pleases  but  Mr.  Brande 
always  insists  upon  my  making  what  he  calls  an  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and,  indeed,  professional  people  dare  not  seem 
poor  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  But  I  hope  your  good 
example  will  effect  quite  a  revolution.” 

Whereat  Margaret  Paul  made  up  her  mind  that  Mrs. 
Brande  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  mentally  took  her 
to  heart.  They  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  Miss 
Paul  afterwards  told  Winnie  tint  of  all  her  callers  she 
most  approved  of  Mrs.  Brande. 

The  gentlemen  contented  themselves  with  making 
friends  by  deputy,  being  too  deeply  engaged  to  be  seen 
for  the  present. 

No  sooner  was  her  house  in  order  than  Margaret 
Paul  began  to  look  about  her  for  a  proper  sphere  of 
action.  In  the  first  place  she  appointed  an  interview 
iwith  Mr.  Dacre,  and  that  gentleman  was  somewhat 
surprised  by  her  solemn  announcement  that  she  desired 
his  co-operation  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  a  large 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  his  kind. 

The  health  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  necessitating 
his  residence  in  a  more  genial  climate,  Mr.  Dacre  had 
for  some  years  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  parish,  with 
an  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  An  earnest-living 
man,  entering  tjo  heartily  into  the  work  which  came  to 
his  hands  to  have  any  time  for  puzzling  over  doctrinal 
diffculties,  and  not  a  sad  man,  though  he  had  seen  more 
sin  and  sorrow  than  it  usually  hills  to  the  lot  of  one 
person  to  see.  Perhaps  his  own  love  of  his  kind  sim- 
plilied  matters,  by  enabling  him  to  believe  in  a  higher, 
even  where  it  was  not  evident.  True,  it  was  said  that 
he  so  sadly  lacked  worldly  wisdom,  or  common  sense 
as  it  was  called,  as  to  be  again  and  again  taken  in  by  the 
designing.  But  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  verdict,  and 
pertinaciously  hoped  on,  having  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  discovering  the  tiniest  germ  of  good  in  a  ne’er-do- 
weel  upon  which  to  pin  his  faith.  It  might  almost 
have  been  allowed  that  the  charge  sometimes  brought 
against  him  of  not  sufficiently  reprobating  sinners,  was  a 
just  one,  did  not  such  affirm  that  his  tender  pity  was 
harder  to  bear  than  their  own  consciences. 

He  listened  pleasantly  to  Miss  Paul’s  explanation ,  so 
far  as  she  gave  it,  of  her  plan.  Though  a  little  puzzled 
by  her  severity  of  demeanour,  he  gave  her  credit  for 
the  best  intentions,  gladly  answered  her  questions,  and 
honestly  thanked  her  for  the  wish  to  help  him.  Any 
help  to  his  poor  was  a  personal  favour  to  him,  and  here 
seemed  one  able  and  ready  to  help. 

“What  plans  have  you  laid  down  for  your  own 
guidance,  Mr.  Dacre 


“  If  you  allude  to  my  parish  work,  none,  my  dear 
madam.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  plan  for  a 
single  day,  my  people’s  wants  not  being  known  to  me. 

I  am  just  ready  for  anything  that  occurs,  and  I  find  my 
work  comes  ready  to  hand  every  hour  in  the  day,  and 
sometimes  the  night.  The  village  has  grown  almost  to 
a  town,  and  we  have  a  great  many  poor.” 

“  But  there  ought  to  be  some  plan.  I  thought  you 
would  recommend - ” 

“  My  dear  lady,  I  recommend  you  to  go  out  into  the 
lanes  and  back  streets,  and  do  heartily  the  first  thing 
you  find  to  do.  No  fear  of  not  finding  work  enough — 
it  will  soon  be  knocking  at  your  very  door.  Why  I 
would  have  given  anything  for  your  help  in  the  middle 
of  last  night,  when  I  was  trying  to  hush  to  sleep  a  dead 
woman’s  crying  baby,  its  father  lying  drunk  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  only  woman  we  could  get  attending  to  the 
corpse.  You  would  have  been  a  deal  handier  than  I,” 
he  added  with  a  smile. 

“That  is  district  visiting,”  saiif  Miss  Paul,  “a  too 
restricted  field  for  my  labours,  although  I  do  not  object 
to  visit  occasionally.” 

“  Well,  well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  what  you 
are  most  fitted  to  do.  There  is  such  a  iriety  of  work 
to  choose  from,  that  everyone  may  find  something  con¬ 
genial.  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to 
help  you  as  far  as  I  can.  Let  me  see,  there’s  the  work¬ 
ing  men’s  clubs,  the  mothers’  meetings,  the  lending 
library,  the  schools,  the  penny  readings,  the - ” 

“  My  desire  is  to  commence  a  kind  of  orphanage.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  a  better  !  Why,  that’s  grand  ! 
The  very  thing  we  want !  1  can  bring  you  a  dozen 

orphans  at  once.” 

“  No  ;  I  could  not  undertake  so  many.  And  besides, 

I  intend  taking  only  such  as  have  been  in  the  most 
degraded  position.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  them  for  you,  all  sizes  and  patterns,” 
replied  Mr.  Dacre,  quite  in  spirits  at  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  one  or  two  of  his  protegees.  “  Let  me  see  ; 
Billy  Jones,  mother  just  dead  in  confinement  with  ninth 
child,  father  drank  himself  to  death  a  month  ago.  Sally 
Wild,  father  lying  dead  in  hospital,  and  mother - ” 

“  I  think  I  should  prefer  choosing  for  myself,  Mr. 
Dacre,”  said  Miss  Paul  rather  stiffly,  for  she  did  not  at 
all  admire  his  cheerfulness. 

“  Ah,  well !  I’m  sorry  for  Sally  ;  but  of  course  you 
have  a  right  to  do  that.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  welcome  a  lady  who  is  willing  to  help  any  one 
in  my  parish.” 

So  he  departed,  not  having  left  an  altogether  pleasing 
impression  upon  Miss  Paul. 

“  Works,  works,”  she  murmured,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the.  head  at  the  remembrance  that  not  one  text  had 
illustrated  his  conversation,  and  she  decided  that  until 
she  had  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
views,  “  the  curate  must  be  kept  at  arm’s  length.”  At 
any  rate,  she  could  do  without  his  assistance  in  selecting 
a  proper  object  for  her  charity.  She  commenced  by 
reading  the  police  news  in  the  daily  papers,  hoping  in 
that  way  to  hear  of  some  guilty  child  whom  a  magis¬ 
trate  might  consider  too  young  for  a  prison,  and  give 
up  to  her  charge.  Why  she  could  not  be  satisfied 
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with  an  every-day  orphan,  but  made  it  ^  sine  qua  mn 
that  she  must  be  also  at  least  a  thief,  was  best  known  to 
Miss  Paul  herself.  In  the  meantime  she  visited  some  of 
the  poor  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  way,  for  until  she  had  satisfied  herself  respecting 
Mr.  Dacre’s  “  soundness,”  !#ie  could  not  conscientiously 
work  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UNCONVENTIONAL. 

F  course  you  have  heard  of  my  trouble,  my  dear,” 
saidMrs.Brande,as  she  entered  the  pretty  morning- 
room  at  the  cottage,  gay  with  flowers,  and  birds,  and 
sunshine,  where  sat  "Winifred  at  needlework. 

“  Trouble  !  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  anything,”  replied 
Winifred,  with  ready  sympathy.  “  What  is  it  ?  Can  I 
be  of  any  use  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear,  thank  you  ;  only  so  far  as  sympathy 
goes.  Such  shocking  depravity  in  a  respectable  house  ! 
Yesterday  I  was  summoned  to  the  housemaid’s  room, 
and  had  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  getting  her  away,  or 
we  should  have  had  the  disgrace  and"  annoyance  of  a 
birth  in  the  house  !” 

“  Ah,  sad  !”  murmured  Winifred,  tears  springing  to 
her  eyes. 

“Is  it  not  ?  I  have  had  my  doubts  of  the  girl  for 
some  time.  I  am  so  very  sensitive  to  the  sphere  of 
such  women.  It  is  especially  revolting,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  I — don’t  know.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  I  am 
aware  of.” 

“  Ah,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  always  as  fortunate. 
I  really  thought  I  should  have  fainted  last  night.  It 
appears  it  was  premature ;  and  I  must  say  that  she 
begged  me  to  believe  that  she  intended  getting  away  in 
time  to  spare  me  such  annoyance.” 

“  And  are  they — is  she  doing  well  ?  Martha  White, 
is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  she  is  as  well  as  she  deserves 
to  be.  She  was  in  an  agony  of  distress  at  the  time,  as 
indeed  she  ought  to  have  been,  putting  me  to  all  that 
inconvenience.  But  people  like  her  can  go  through  an 
immense  deal.” 

“  And  afterwards — is  she  going  back  to  her  friends  ?” 

“  She  has  none — no  immediate  relations — and  of 
course  they  would  not  receive  her  if  she  had.” 

“  Then  you  will  try  her  again,  will  you  not  ?” 

‘‘  Try  her  again  ?  Take  a  woman  of  that  kind  into 
my  house  knowingly  !  Certainly  not !” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  You  have  not  told  me  where  she 
is,  Mrs.  Brande.” 

“  I  sent  off  for  a  charwoman  living  in  Bakcr’s-lane, 
who  occasionally  comes  to  the  house  to  assist  cook  ;  she 
fortunately  had  a  room  to  let,  and  took  the  girl  in.” 

“  How  good  of  her  !” 

“  I  agreed  to  be  answerable  for  a  week’s  rent,”  said 
Mrs.  Brande,  somewhat  sharply,  not  quite  approving 
the  other’s  tone. 

But  Winifred’s  corollary  was  not  “  How  good  of  you  !” 
Indeed,  she  had  suddenly  grown  absent  and  grave  so 
much  so  tlut  Mrs.  Brande  apparently  found  something 


uncongenial  in  the  “  sphere,”  and  very  soon  bade  her 
good  morning.  What  would  have  been  her  verdict 
could  she  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the  little 
wife  after  her  departure  ?  The  moment  Mrs.  Brande 
was  off  the  premises  Winifred  ran  up  to  her  room, 
hastily  slipped  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  started  for 
Baker’s-lane.  “  I  am  sure  Edward  will  not  disapprove 
when  he  knows  all,”  thought  the  impulsive  little  woman 
as  she  hurried  along. 

Baker’s-lane  was  very  seldom  intruded  upon  by  such 
of  the  village  Hite  as  were  not  district  visitors,  and  two 
or  three  occupants  of  the  houses,  if  they  might  be  called 
that,  looked  curiously  at  the  stranger  as  she  passed  the 
open  doors. 

“  Hester  Jennings,  please ;  does  she  live  here  ?” 
asked  Winifred,  pausing  before  the  little  gate  of  a 
cottage  tidier  than  the  rest — the  room  she  looked  into 
having  some  monstrosities  in  china,  a  brilliant  tea-tray, 
and  a  jug  of  flowers  displayed  upon  a  chest  of  drawers, 
for  the  admiration  of  passers-by. 

“  I’m  Hester  Jennings,  if  you  please,  miss,”  said  a 
thin,  careworn-looking  woman,  emerging  from  some 
back  premises,  and  wiping  the  soapsuds  from  her  arms 
as  she  spoke. 

Winifred  pushed  open  the  gate  and  went  up  the  tiny 
garden-path  towards  her. 

“You  have  taken  a  girl  named  Martha  White  into 
your  house,  have  you  not  ?”  she  began  hesitatingly. 

“  Well,  you  see,  miss,  I  had  a  room  to  let,  and  poor 
folks  like  me  can’t  pick  and  choose  their  lodgers,”  replied 
the  woman  apologetically.  “  Besides,  if  I  hadn’t  took 
her  some  one  else  would.” 

“  It  was  so  good  of  you  !” 

Hester  Jennings  looked  a  great  deal  surprised,  and 
Winifred  noticed  that  she  still  stood  blocking  up  the 
doorway. 

“  May  I  see  her  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  as  she’s  fit  to  see  any  more  to-day, 
miss.  She  alnt  got  the  strength  ;  but  if  you’ll  kindly 
leave  a  message  I’il  be  sure  to  give  it  her.” 

“  No,  a  message  would  be  no  use  ;  I  want  to  talk  to 
her.” 

At  which,  to  Winifred’s  intense  surprise,  the  other’s 
face  tightened,  and  as  angrily  as  a  charwoman  depend¬ 
ing  upon  chance  custom  could  afford  to  look,  did  Hester 
Jennings. 

“  She’s  been  talked  to  twice  before  this  morning,  and 
she  hasn’t  got  a  mossel  of  strength  to  bear  any  more. 
I  aint  agoing  to  see  her  killed  straight  off  before  my 
very  eyes,  if  I  can  help  it !”  ejaculated  the  naturally 
meek-looking  woman,  sticking  her  arms  akimbo,  and 
glancing  defiance  at  her  visitor.  “No,  not  if  I  lose  a 
new  customer  for  it,”  she  added  mentally. 

“  But  surely  you  cannot  object  to  my  saying  a  few 
kind  words  to  her  ?”  pleaded  Winifred. 

“  It  has  been  done,  miss — she’s  been  prayed  to.  Two 
ladies  have  been  here  a’ready,  and  she  can’t  bear  no 
more.  No,  nor  she  shan’t  neither !  And  now  I’ve 
done  it  !”she  thought,  turning  pale  at  her  own  audacity, 
and  wiping  her  face  as  she  eyed  her  visitor  nervously. 

To  her  intense  surprise  a  soft  little  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  arm. 
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“  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude,  if  she  can’t  bear  talking 
just  now.  But  when  she  is  strong  enough  will  you 
say  that  there  is  a  friend  very  sorry  for  her  and  anxious 
to  help  her — and — will  you — you  oblige  me  by  spending 
this,  as  you  think  best,  for  her  in  the  meantime 

Saying  which,  Winnie,  as  delicately  as  possible,  in¬ 
sinuated  a  small  paper  parcel  into  the  woman’s  hand, 
offering  her  charity  in  an  apologetic  sort  of  way,  as 
though  not  quite  sure  of  her  right  to  be  better  off  than 
her  neighbours. 

“  I  owe  it  to  her  because  of  my  own  greater  happi¬ 
ness,”  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  odd  little  woman,  and 
her  eyes  told  something  of  what  was  in  her  mind,  only 
Hester  Jennings  did  not  understand  the  language.  But 
she  perceived  enough  to  know  that  the  kindness  was 
real,  and  drew  back  curtseying  respectfully. 

“  Step  inside  if  you  please,  miss.  P’r’aps  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  her  to  see  you,  after  all,  if  you  don’t  stay  too  long. 
I’ll  go  and  see  most  like  as  she’s  awake  now.  Shall  I 
say  any  name,  miss  ?” 

“  I  am  married,”  said  Winifred.  “  Tell  her  it  is  a 
Mrs.  Maxwell  who  wishes  to  see  her,  because  she  is  so 
— sorry — so  very  sorry.” 

“  Lork  a  mussy  !”  mentally  ejaculated  the  woman,  as 
she  neatly  dusted  a  chair,  and  presented  it  to  her  visitor. 
“  I  can  give  a  guess  what  sort  of  a  Mrs.  you  are.  Poor 
little  thing,  you’ve  been  in  trouble  yourself,  surely, 
else  you  wouldn’t  feel  like  that  for  such  as  Martha. 
Ladies  don’t !” 

A  verdict  upon  Winifred  that  the  ladies  Hester 
Jennings  was  accustomed  to  meet  were  more  answerable 
for  than  herself.  She  crossed  the  small  room,  opened 
a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  went  up.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned. 

“  She  is  asleep  now,  miss — ma’am,  I  mean — but  if 
you  wants  to  see  her,  p’r’aps  you  wouldn’t  mind  walking 
up  and  sitting  quiet  a  bit  till  she  wakes  and  can  talk  to 

it 

you. 

“  Yes,  I  will  be  very  quiet  and  careful  not  to  disturb 
her.” 

She  followed  the  woman  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairs. 
But  on  the  small  landing,  and  with  her  hand  upon  the 
handle  of  the  door,  Hester  Jennings  paused  a  moment, 
looked  anxiously  into  the  other’s  face,  and  whispered — 

“  She  has  been  prayed  to,  ma’am.  For  the  Lord’s 
sake  don’t  be  hard  with  her — not  just  now.’’ 

“  Hush,  pray  do  not  speak  to  me  like  that,  as  though 
I  were  without  sin.” 

At  which  Hester  Jennings  turned  away  and  went 
downstairs  contented. 

“  Then  I  was  right,”  she  thought.  “  But  on’y  to 
think  of  a  young  critter  like  her  being  drawed  away. 
And  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  people  as  aint  so  partic’lar 
good  is  always  so  much  nicerer  than  the  others.”  Sous¬ 
ing  her  arms  into  the  suds,  and  rubbing  away  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  she  added,  “Such  a  pretty,  gentle¬ 
looking  critter,  too !  Now,  that  other  one  who  came 
this  morning  and  was  so  vartuous,  didn’t  half  take  my 
fancy  like  this  ’un.  I  s’pose  its  ’cause  I  aint  so  very 
good  myself,”  she  said,  rubbing  her  sleeve  over  her 
nose.  “If  I’d  been  good  I  should  have  left  my  Jim 
long  agone,  as  they  wanted  me  to.  But,  lork,  if  they 


could  only  see  him  when  the  drink  isn’t  in  him,  they 
wouldn’t  blame  me  so  much  for  sticking  to  him.  Why 
he’d  no  more  think  of  giving  me  a  kick  then  than  he’d 
think  of  flying  up  to  the  moon  !” 

Winifred  Maxwell  noiselessly  entered  the  room  in¬ 
dicated,  seated  herself  upon  a  wicker  chair  near  the 
bed,  and  glanced  round.  Although  poorly  furnished  it 
was  delicately  clean,  and  evidently  the  best  in  the  house. 
Then  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  sleeping  woman. 
She  looked  quite  a  girl,  and  could  hardly  be  twenty 
years  old.  She  lay  with  her  face  turned  partly  away, 
but  Winifred  could  see  that  she  was  handsome,  although 
her  features  were  now  set  in  such  a  hard,  defiant  ex¬ 
pression  as  to  look  almost  repellent.  Vain  were  Wini¬ 
fred’s  attempts  to  peep  at  the  little  bundle  over  which 
the  sleeping  woman  had  thrown  one  arm,  the  clenched 
hand  seeming  to  threaten  her  if  she  dared  attempt  to 
touch  it. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Winifred  Maxwell  had 
consciously  been  in  the  presence  of  an  erring  woman, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  behaviour  as  she  sat  by  the  bedside.  With 
bowed  head  and  clasped  hands  she  prayed  earnestly  for 
humility  and  strength  to  treat  this  poor  sinner  as  she 
ought  to  be  treated.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
her  prayers  were  answered,  and  her  subsequent  conduct 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Highest  will,  many  of  her 
Christian  sisters  are  mistaken  in  their  way  of  regarding 
the  erring.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Winifred  was  a  very  simple  personage,  having  as  yet  but 
indefinite  notions  about  many  things,  and  that,  therefore, 
she  might  have  misinterpreted  the  answer  given.  At 
any  rate,  when  Martha  White  suddenly  opened  her  eyes 
she  saw  a  young,  fair  creature  sitting  by  her  side,  with 
clasped  hands,  tearful  eyes,  and  such  a  tender,  loving  ex¬ 
pression  in  her  sweet  face,  that  she  uttered  a  faint  scream, 
and  caught  her  babe  closer  to  her  breast  with  some 
vague  terror,  lest  it  was  an  angel  come  to  fetch  the 
child  away. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  said  Winnie,  gently.  “ Did  I 
frighten  you,  poor  Martha  ?  I’m  so  sorry.” 

Which  was,  of  course,  a  most  ridiculous  speech  to 
make  to  one  in  Martha  White’s  position.  The  latter 
could  only  stare  and  pinch  herself  under  the  bedclothes 
to  make  sure  she  was  not  dreaming.  But  she  did  not 
speak,  except  with  the  great  dark  eyes  that  stared  steadily 
at  her  visitor.  Winifred  felt  that  in  some  way  she  was 
not  behaving  in  an  orthodox  manner,  and  blushed  deeply 
under  the  other’s  scrutiny,  as  she  nervously  repeated,  “  I 
am  so  sorry,  Martha.”  Quick  Martha  White  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  had  her  landlady,  and  casting 
down  her  own  eyes,  she  said,  in  quite  an  altered  tone, 
so  gentle  and  touching  was  it,  “  You’ve  been  in  trouble 
yourself,,  miss,  and  that’s  what  makes  you  feel  for  me. 
Thank  God  for  putting  it  into  your  head  to  come  to  me, 
for  I  was  a’most  mad.” 

Little  did  Winifred  imagine  what  the  other  meant  by 
being  in  trouble.  She  supposed  something  very  different 
to  be  meant,  and  replied  with  a  timid  little  confidential 
smile,  “  No,  I  have  had  no  trouble  ;  papa  died  when  I 
was  too  young  to  feel  his  loss.  I  am  married  to  the 
only  man  I  ever  loved,  and  my  life  seems  one  long  Sless* 
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ing.  It  is  just  that  which  makes  me  so  sorry  and 
anxious  to  do  something  for  you,  because  I  feel  ashamed 
of  having  so  much  happiness.  You  will  let  me  do  what 
I  can,  will  you  not,  and  excuse  it  if  I  do  not  know  how 
to — if  I  seem - ” 

Ridiculous  Winnie. 

“You  aint  making  game  of  me  ?” 

“  Making  game  !  Oh,  Martha  1” 

“  I'hen  you  are  an  angel  straight  down  from  Heaven, 
and  I  won’t  say  there  isn’t  a  God  any  more !” 

Winifred  looked  a  little  frightened,  and  the  other 
went  on  rather  wildly — 

“  I  told  the  other  one  that  I  was  glad  to  be  wicked — 
that  I  should  go  out  from  here  a  desperate  woman ! 
God  forgive  me,  I  said  some  dreadful  things,  for  she 
drove  me  almost  mad.” 

“  It  was  not  kind  to  wound  one  already  sufFcring,” 
said  \Vinifred  gently.  She  seemed  to  have  some  indefi¬ 
nite  notion  that  moral  disease  was  as  pitiable  as  physical, 
and  required  something  of  the  same  treatment.  Then 
she  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and  tried  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  child.  “  l^t  me  look  at  her,  Martha.” 

The  woman  threw  back  the  clothes. 

“  Ah,  you  tiny  darling  !”  ejaculated  Winnie,  taking 
it  into  her  arms.  “  Oh,  Martha,  when  you  first  held 
it  in  your  arms — your  own,  your  very  own,  little  baby 
child,  a  living  soul,  to  live  and  grow  strong  for — didn’t 
you  pray  to  be  good  ?”  she  asked,  entirely  forgetting 
the  attending  circumstances.  In  fact,  she  never  did 
thoroughly  realise  them.  Martha  knew  why  ;  she  saw 
that  error  like  hers  must  be  a  mystery  to  such  as  the 
woman  before  her,  and  bowed  her  head  in  humiliation. 

"Winifred  sat  with  the  babe  in  her  lap,  looking  down 
into  the  tiny  face  with  the  interested  eyes  of  a  young 
wife. 

“  Not  to3  much  light — up  to  its  nose  in  flannel — and 
plenty  of  cosying.  Oh,  we  know,  don’t  we,  darling  ? 
But  who  tied  these,  I  should  like  to  know  ?”  went  on 
the  artful  little  woman,  making  an  opportunity  for  being 
busy  about  the  tiny  wrists.  “  Did  they  try  to  torment 
the  precious — the  cruel,  naughty  people  !  Such  a  pretty 
darling  too,  already  beginning  to  look  hungrily  out  for 
mother’s  love.  Just  as  though  it  were  asking  her  to  be 
brave  and  strong  for  its  sake.” 

Tears  streamed  down  Martha’s  cheeks,  and  ridiculous 
Winnie  went  on  rubbing  her  cheek  against  the  soft  little 
face  in  her  arms,  as  tenderly  and  lovingly  as  though  it 
were  quite  a  respectable  baby. 

“  But  how  is  mother  to  get  strong  if  she  goes  on  in 
that  way  ?  When  will  she  be  ready  to  do  what  I  want 
her  to  do  ?” 

Martha  strove  with  herself,  and  dried  her  tears,  her 
eyes  anxiously  questioning  her  visitor’s  face. 

“  Have  you  indeed  thought  of  anything  for  me, 
ma’am  ?  Is  there  any  chance  for  me  to  get  a  living  ? 
I’m  not  afraid  of  work,”  she  added  eagerly,  “  and  indeed 
— indeed.  I’m  not  so  utterly  lost  as  I  seem,  ma’am.  Do 
believe  it — I  feel  as  though  I’d  give  the  world  for  you 
to  believe  it.  He  did  not  think  me  altogether  vile,  for 
he  offered  to  marry  me  a  month  ago,  and  take  me  down 
to  his  father’s  house,  and  brave  them  all  out  But  they 
didn’t  think  me  good  enough  before,  and  what  would 


they  think  now  ?  No,  I  wouldn’t  take  shame  to  his 
father’s  house,  and - ” 

“  Hush  !”  said  Winnie,  with  burning  checks,  “  I  do 
not  want  to  hear.  I  do  not  judge  you,  poor  Martha.  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  you  could  not  come  to 
live  with  me-,  my  Hannah  is  a  good  servant,  and  would 
soon  get  a  better  situation.  The  place  is  not  a  hard  one, 
for  our  house  is  not  large,  and  we  are  only  two  in  family. 
But  we  are  not  rich  people,  and  only  keep  two  servants.” 

“  Would  you  really  take  me,  ma’am  r” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  the  master — your  husband,  ma’am  ?”  questioned 
the  girl,  hardly  able  to  realise  the  blessed  prospect  of 
beginning  life  afresh. 

“  My  husband  will  not  object — I  know  he  will  not.” 
For  Winnie  recollected  that  he  had  given  her  a  airte 
blanch  in  the  matter  of  the  orphans. 

“  And  I  could  get  some  one  to  take  the  child — Mrs. 
Miles,  perhaps.” 

Winifred  put  on  a  grave  air,  and  tried  to  speak  in  a 
matter-of-fact  proper  business  tone. 

“  Oh,  the  child  !  I  really  do  not  at  all  see  how  you 
could  be  spared  to  run  home  to  nurse  it  two  or  three 
times  a  day  ;  therefore  I  suppose  you  must  bring  it  with 
you — for  a  time.” 

Which  speech  Winifred  considered  to  be  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  diplomacy,  as  showing  her  business  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  requisite 
caution.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  ought  to  put 
a  veto  upon  nursing  altogether.  Then  fearing  lest  she 
should  exhaust  the  invalid,  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  th.c 
babe’s  face,  replaced  by  its  mother’s  side,  and  said — 

“  You  will  try  to  get  strong  as  quickly  as  possible, 
will  you  not,  Martha  i  So  that  I  may  not  be  kept  long 
waiting  for  your  services,”  she  added,  with  a  last  effort 
at  dignity  and  propriety. 

“  There  is  a  God,  even  for  such  as  me  !’’  murmured 
the  girl.  Then  she  burst  into  tears  of  repentance,  which 
frightened  her  visitor  into  an  immediate  departure. 

Catching  up  two  tracts.  The  Bottomless  Pit  and  The 
Lost  Soul,  which  lay  upon  the  counterpane,  Winifred 
hastened  down  the  steep  stairs  into  the  parlour.  Here 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Hester  Jennings, 
who  had  come  hurrying  in,  wiping  her  dripping  arms, 
and  looking  quite  fierce  in  her  indignation. 

“  Is  that  her  a-calling  out  ?”  she  exclaimed  roughly. 
“  I  tell  you  what  it  is — if  any  more  of  you  come  it  will 
be  downright  murder,  and  so  I’ll  tell  the  doctor  myself. 
I  did  think,  as  you’d  ha’  had  more  feeling,  else  you’d 
never  ha’  been  let  up.  I  call  it  downright  cruel  to  come 
a-trampling  on  a  poor  creature  as  is  a’mosr  dead  with 
shame  and  sorrow  a’ready.  And  don’t  think  as  money 
can  pay  for  some  things,  for  it  never  won’t !”  she  added, 
turning  the  sovereign  which  Winnie  had  given  her  over 
and  over,  in  the  desire  to  throw  it  back  to  the  giver, 
until  it  almost  literally  burnt  her  fingers.  “  And  I  would, 
too,  if  it  had  been  on’y  give  to  me,”  she  thought. 

“  Do  not  judge  me  yet,”  was  all  that  Winifred  could 
say  as  she  hastily  backed  out  of  the  place.  Then  she 
hurried  home,  for  it  was  approaching  the  dinner  hour, 
and  it  was  her  especial  pride  to  be  fresh  and  neat  in  her 
toilette  to  receive  her  husband. 
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WHAT  SHAKSPEARE  HAS  SAID  ABOUT  WOMEN. 


“  Pnipor  dofomity  socma  not  in  tlio  fiend 
So  horrid  aa  in  woman.” — King  Lear, 


URING  a  late  controversy,  some  tendency  to  con¬ 
vict  a  great  poet  “  out  of  his  own  mouth”  was 
very  justly  and  liberally  condemned.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  paper  lies  open  to  a  similar  charge  of  unfair 
conviction,  and  the  suspicion  is  not  unwarrantable,  for 
it  must  be  confessed  the  task  of  gathering  what  may  be 
called  Shakspeare’s  personal  opinions  on  women  is  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  and  thickly  beset  with  pitfalls. 
As  he  has  represented  to  the  life  pretty  well  every  shade 
of  character  in  men,  it  was  requisite  they  should  declare 
the  several  opinions  or  prejudices  {Qitot  homines,  tot  sen- 
tentia)  regarding  the  other  sex,  consistent  with  their 
several  natures  and  parts.  And  in  the  mass  these 
opinions  were  the  current  opinions  in  Shakspeare’s  time, 
and  long  before,  with  the  general  run  of  men.  Con¬ 
trasting  such  views  with  those  prevalent  in  our  own 
days,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  they  are  much  of  the 
same  complexion,  and  well-nigh  as  popular.  They  are 
termed  facts,  opinions,  prejudices,  falsities,  by  both  men 
and  women,  just  so  much  as  they  square  with  individual 
temperament  and  sentiment.  In  spite  of  the  advanced 
party,  or  rather  small  knot  of  women,  who  champion  the 
claims  (some  of  them  fair  enough)  of  their  sex,  and  the 
few  manly  satellites  who  revolve  in  the  somewhat  stormy 
and  intemperate  sphere,  the  convictions  of  the  world  at 
largo  remain  unshaken,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  Nature  has  preserved  from  the  world’s  birth,  will 
never  be  overstepped  by  any  women  but  those  rare  and 
melancholy  creations  who,  centaur-like  (with  the  diffe¬ 
rence  that  their  bodies  are  not  equine),  prance  defiance 
in  the  face  of  truth  and  necessity.  Our  spinster  Quixotes, 
like  Mrs.  Page,  would  “  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  Parliament 
for  the  putting  down  of  men,”  and  they  more  than 
probably  forced  into  the  property  measure  of  the  session 
of  1869  terms  which  brought  about  its  shipwreck.*  The 
only  party  from  which  we  hear  sense  on  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  women’s  claims  and  capabilities  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  small  one — the  moderate — and  in  their  ranks 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  Shakspeare’s  plays  to  include 
him.  He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  dramatist,  but  essen¬ 
tially  a  master  of  practical  philosophy,  if  that  phrase  may 
be  said  to  embrace  a  wonclrous  elucidation  of  the  endless 
complexities  and  apparent  anomalies  of  human  nature. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  philosophy  based  upon  continuous 
observation,  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  men  and  things 
as  they  exist,  and  ever  will,  with  Immaterial  change, 
continue  to  exist.  His  mighty  genius  had  never,  fortu¬ 
nately,  come  under  the  sway  of  set  systems  and  empty 
theorising.  He  remained  uncramped  to  apply  a  divine 
gauge  to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind,  and, 
universal  in  his  art-work,  he  remains  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  is  alternately 
qu(  'cd  at  this  hour  by  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
“  women’s  rights,”  a  vehement  party  cry  the  definition 

*  This  measure,  reintrodneed  in  the  late  session,  passed  into  law, 
after  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  their  lordships  in  the  Upper  House. 


of  which  is  extremely  hard,  since  it  has  been  strained 
to  cover  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  things,  the  greater 
number  absurd,  militating  against  the  lesser  and  reason¬ 
able  number  being  utilised.  Portia  has  more  than  once 
been  singled  out  gleefully  by  the  Becker  school  as  a 
powerful  testimony  that  the  poet  did  not  deem  the  legal 
profession  beyond  the  grasp  of  woman  ;  and  in  a  similar 
spirit  they  might  allege  that  he  favoured  the  idea  of  an 
adoption  of  the  masculine  toga,  because  in  so  many 
pieces  his  heroines  for  awhile  enjoy  a  stage  disguise. 
But  for  a  single  instance  where  a  character  or  a  quota¬ 
tion  favours  the  stanch  opinions  of  the  advanced  school 
of  females,  at  least  a  dozen  can  be  selected  by  their 
adversaries  more  telling  and  pertinent,  and  in  fact  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  that  magazine  of  stock  hits  against  the 
sex  which  “time  cannot  wither  ”  or  “  custom  stale.” 
Such  a  one  I  .„cetta  enunciates  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona: — “I  have  no  other  than  a  woman’s  reason; 
I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so.”  The  dramatist’s 
enforced  contribution  to  masculine  weapons  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  word-fight  of  the  sexes  is,  however,  fully  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  exalted  types  of  womanhood.  “  A  shop 
of  all  the  qualities  that  man  loves  woman  for  ”  he  has 
fondly  and  faithfully  portrayed.  Every  virtue  and  intel¬ 
lectual  adornment  which  are  the  special,  if  rare,  endow¬ 
ments  of  their  sex,  is  prominently  and  inimitably  upheld. 
Hackneyed  inuendo  and  pungent  satire  he  has  left  for 
the  “run  and  read”  of  all  ages  to  scatter  carelessly 
about,  but  the  loftiest  illustration  and  commendation  of 
woman’s  best  and  truest  aims  and  aspirations  are  en¬ 
shrined  for  the  understanding  and  profit  of  an  elect  few. 
Where  do  we  find  the  hardest  and  most  uncharitable 
speeches  about  women  ?  Invariably  in  the  mouths  of 
his  vicious  or  worthless  characters,  as  when  lago  closes 
his  Ditter  satire,  “  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer.”  On  the  other  hand  we  find  deserved  homage 
rendered  by  the  wisest,  best,  and  sweetest-natured,  who, 
like  the  tender-hearted  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night,  are  ever 
ready  with  a  candid  admission  of  a  general  moral  supe¬ 
riority  on  the  side  of  women  : — “  For,  boy,  however 
we  do  praise  ourselves,  our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and 
unfirm,  more  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
than  women’s  are.” 

When  we  say  that  Shakspeare  belongs  to  the  moderate 
party  on  this  particular  question,  it  is  but  maintaining 
he  has  rigorously  observed  the  “  golden  medium  ”  in 
every  study  and  estimation  of  mankind.  He  has  ma¬ 
turely  and  reverently  realised  the  one  momentous  fact, 
which  the  earliest  and  latest  philosophers,  thinkers,  and 
men  of  science,  with,  perhaps  somewhat  of  pride  and 
annoyance,  keep  out  of  sight — the  stern  limitations  set  by 
the  Divine  Ptnver  to  our  moral,  mental,  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  Virtue  and  vice,  the  greatest  altitude  of  good, 
the  lowest  depth  of  evil,  the  whole  scope  of  human 
possibility  and  fallibility,  are  laid  before  us  with  a  bene¬ 
volence,  a  wisdom,  an  acumen,  which  the  intellect  of 
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the  whole  world  now  recognises  with  marvelling  admi¬ 
ration,  and  an  intuitive  perception  that  the  poet’s  works 
are  unique,  and  will  remain  without  rival  or  successor. 
With  our  present  constitution  one  is  fearful  of  breathing 
a  word  against  parties,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
in  the  political  arena  compromise  is  more  often  than  not 
the  end  of  fierce  warfare,  and  thus  the  practical  result 
resembles,  or  approaches  in  resemblance,  what  could 
have  been  originated  by  a  middle  or  moderate  party. 
Truth  seems  to  inhabit  a  neutral  territory,  as  wishful  to 
escape  the  contamination  and  ingenious  contortions  of 
the  extreme  and  opposed  powers  on  either  side.  From 
such  a  point  of  vantage  has  Shakspeare  judged  women, 
and  they  have  every  cause  to  be  gratified  with  his  ver¬ 
dict.  But  with  all  his  fairness  and  generosity,  the  poet 
is  stanch  against  their  seeking  to  ignore  a  barrier  which 
Providence  has  ordained  for  the  protection  of  our  race. 
All  legitimate  aims  and  aspirations  are  sanctioned,  either 
negatively  or  positively,  but  the  absurd  demands  and 
caprices  of  the  Becker  school  are  prophetically  weighed 
and  censured  : — 

“  RoSAtiXD.  O,  how  full  of  burs  is  this  working-day  world  ! 

Celia.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thcc  in  holiday 
foolery ;  if  wc  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  onr  very  petticoats  will 
catch  them.” 

Luciana,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  in  answering  Adri¬ 
ana’s  irritable  query,  “  Why  should  their  liberty  than 
ours  be  more  ?”  conveys,  I  believe,  in  a  large  measure 
Shakspeare’s  own  opinion  on  a  wilfulness  and  mental 
perversity  underlying  an  immense  amount  of  unhappi¬ 
ness,  and  inciting  ridiculous  expressions  and  actions  in 
women. 

“  Lucian  A.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o’  door 
Adbiana.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  hakes  it  ill. 

Luciana.  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adbiana.  Tliere’s  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luciana.  Why  headstrong  liberty  is  lash’d  with  woe. 

There’s  nothing  situate  under  heaven’s  eye 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky ; 

The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls 
Arc  their  males’  subject,  and  at  their  controls : 

Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watery  seas. 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 

Arc  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  loi^s : 

Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords.” 

This  is  a  plain  and  forcible,  an  unvarnished  and  acute 
epitome  of  views  weighted  by  common  sense,  and  ever 
latent  for  enunciation  when  a  petulant  and  thoughtless 
ejaculation  gives  reason. 

We  have  not  discovered  any  passage  wherein  the 
claims  and  status  of  the  husband  are  more  amply  ex¬ 
pressed  than  Katherine’s  declaration  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  Strictly  speaking,  the  bulk  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
can  better  be  said  to  convey  morals  and  grand  truths  in 
a  detached  manner,  than  to  garner  them  up  for  the  finale, 
and  make  them  dependent  on  the  unravelling  of  the 
skein.  The  reformed  Katherine’s  confession  rather  de¬ 
viates  from  this  plan,  and  the  moral  of  the  piece  is,  at 
jts  conclusion,  succinctly  set  before  us. 

“Thy  husband  ia  thy  lord,  fhy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  m^tenance  commits  bis  body 
To  punful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 

While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  saife  j 


“And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience,— 

Too  little  p.-vymcnt  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 

Even  such,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  : 

And  when  she’s  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 

What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  f 
I  am  usham’d,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  ; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 

When  they  arc  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

MHiy  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 

Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 

My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown; 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,— 

That  scemiug  to  be  most,  which  wc  indeed  least  arc.” 

Of  course  allowance  must  be  made  on  account  of  the 
heroine  having  brought  herself  into  an  extremity  of  sub¬ 
mission,  and  in  the  rebound  rather  erring,  if  anything, 
on  the  side  of  severity.  But  in  the  main  it  is  a  passage 
bearing  stamp  of  the  poet’s  individual  impressions. 

As  TouLike  It  contains  a  fine  bit  of  warm-hearted  satire 
against  the  sweeping  denunciations  of  misogynists  : — 

“  Rosalind.  And  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  has  generally  taxed  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Oblando.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  ho 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Rosalind.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like  one 
another,  as  halfpence  arc :  every  fault  seeming  moustrous,  till  its 
fellow  fault  came  to  match  it.” 

Isabella,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  proclaims  a  truth 
quite  overlooked  when  the  unfortunate  “  Girl  of  the 
Period  ”  was  lately  castigated. 

“  Anoklo.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isabella.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves,  which 
arc  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms.  Women!  Help  heaven! 
Men  their  creation  mar  in  profiting  by  them.  Nay,  call  us  ten  times 
frail ;  for  wo  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are  and  credulous  to  false 
prints. 

Anoelo.  I  think  it  well :  and  from  this  testimony  of  your  own 
sex  (since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger  than  faults  may 
shake  our  frames),  let  me  be  bold;  I  do  arrest  your  words.  Be 
what  you  arc,  that  is,  a  woman.” 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  in  this  passage  Shak¬ 
speare  pointedly  charges  men  with  the  responsibility  of 
provoking  vices  and  faults  in  women,  and  he  intrusts  to, 
perhaps,  his  most  perfectly-conceived  and  spotless  female 
character  the  utterance  of  so  important  a  truth.  Biron’s 
glowing  outburst  in  Love’s  Labour  Lost  seemingly 
embodies  an  exquisitely  telling  argument  in  support  ol 
the  need  man  has  for  woman’s  sustaining  influence  to 
achieve  success  and  happiness  : — 

“  For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 

Have  found  the  ground  of  atudj-’s  excellence. 

Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman’s  face  ? 

Prom  women’s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academics. 

Prom  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirit  in  the  arteries ;  ' 

As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

•  •  •  • 

In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beautj^s  tutors  have  enrich’d  you  with  f 
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“Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  bmin; 

And  therefore  finding  barren  pnictisers. 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toils 
Blit  love,  first  learnfed  in  a  lady’s  eyes. 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  bi-aiu  ; 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 

Courses  ns  swift;  ns  thought  in  every  power  j 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

•  •  •  * 

Love’s  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  ns  Sphynx,  ns  sweet,  nnd  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo’s  lute,  strung  with  his  hnir; 

And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.” 

Proteus,  in  the  Tiuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  keenly  esti¬ 
mates  a  characteristic  deeply  implanted  in  women,  which, 
excepting  the  scorn  of  humble  birth,  is  an  allegation 
highly  laudatory : — 

“  Pboteus.  Tile  licst  way  is  to  slander  Valentino  with  cowardice, 
fnlschoiMl,  and  poor  descent ;  three  things  that  women  highly  hold 
in  hate.” 

Hermia,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  proudly 
exalts  the  superior  constancy  of  woman  : — “  By  all  the 
vows  that  ever  men  have  broke,  in  number  more  than 
ever  women  spoke  Imogen  sadly  plains — “  O,  men’s 
vows  are  women’s  traitors  and  Viola  very  touchingly 
shadows  the  poet’s  sympathetic  sorrow  when  she  ex¬ 
claims — 

“  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  false 
In  women’s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 

Alas !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we. 

For,  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be.” 

Hamlet’s  oft-quoted  saying — “  Frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman !” — strikes  on  a  very  different  chord  in  our  nature, 
for  it  is  the  acrid  utterance  of  a  splendid  mind  steeled 
to  harshness  of  judgment  and  action  under  pressure  of 
a  close  and  hopeless  wrong,  and  affords  a  salient  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  we  have  advanced,  that  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  characters  can  we  ascertain  Shakspeare’s  genuine 
thoughts  on  the  question. 

Turning  to  a  few  of  those  passages  which  have,  in 
the  body  or  spirit,  afforded  so  taunting  a  battery  against 
women,  we  find  them  spiced  with  a  peculiar  geniality, 
even  playfulness,  sweetening  the  sting  of  truth,  and  fully 
redeeming  them  from  the  charge  of  malice.  When 
Valentine  says — “  Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent 
kind,  more  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman’s  mind,” 
the  qualification  of  the  word  “  often  ”  saves  a  sweeping 
condemnation  ;  and  Longaville’s  sharp  point  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  Love's  Labour  Lost  will  be  pardoned 
by  most  ladies  if  they  regard  the  signal  triumph  which 
the  Princess  of  France  and  her  fair  attendants  ultimately 
secure  over  Ferdinand  and  his  courtiers  ; — 

“Bieon.  Let’»  SCO  the  penalty.  (Reads.) 

On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue. 

Who  devis’d  this  penalty  ? 

Lonoatille.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Bieon.  Sweet  lord !  nnd  why  ? 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty.” 

Prince  Henry  bluntly  and  characteristically  follows 
suit — “  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words 
than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman !” 

Recldessness  of  statement  on  the  part  of  women  is 
a  cherished  missile  in  masculine  hands,  and  is  ruth¬ 


lessly  mingled  with  taunts  of  a  total  want  of  the  logical 
faculty,  and  a  calibre  of  heart  and  mind  endorsing  the 
satiric  poet’s  imputation  of  innate  recklessness.  Leontes, 
in  A  Winter's  Tale,  exclaims — “  Women  say  so,  that  will 
say  anything  !”  But  we  have  failed  to  come  across  any 
other  leadingaccusation  on  this  well-worn  theme.  Another 
hackneyed  charge  against  the  ftir  sex  is  inability  to  keep 
a  secret,  though  it  has  never  been  explained  how  the 
solitary  “  lady-Freemason  ’’preserved  her  enforced  oath. 
Hotspur,  in  King  Henry  IV.,  baffles  and  twits  Lady 
Percy  in  a  rich  vein  of  comic  irony.  She  is  pressing  for 
a  full  confidence  anent  his  sudden  and  mysterious  move¬ 
ments  for  the  “  tented  field — 

“  Hotspue.  Constant  yon  are. 

But  yet  a  woman;  and  for  secrecy, 

No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 

And  so  far  will  I  U'ust  thee,  gentle  Kate.” 

Beatrice’s  disposition  has  many  representatives,  with 
the  important  exception  that  her  brilliant  wit  is  wanting, 
and  her  pugnacity  and  sharpness  rampant.  All  men, 
especially  young  men,  know  the  incubus,  the  aggressive 
female  porcupine,  who  holds  it  a  chivalry  to  her  sex  to 
confound  the  horrid  race  of  man  with  bantering  tongue 
and  supercilious  smile,  a  genus  of  the  strong-minded 
school,  but  tolerably  content  with  a  superiority  she  im¬ 
plicitly  believes  in  and  worships.  Yet  Beatrice  was  not 
the  most  bigoted  and  unreasonable  of  the  class,  and 
though  Hero  says,  “  No,  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all 
fashions,  as  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable,”  she 
soon  moulds  herself  to  the  force  of  Nature’s  circum¬ 
stances,  and  heralds  her  surrender  with  the  candid  and 
typical  exclamation — “  O  that  I  were  a  man  !  .  ,  . 
O  God  !  that  I  were  a  man  !” 

Cymbeline  has  more  passages  of  heavy  censure  than 
any  other  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  both  lachimo  and  Post¬ 
humus  laying  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Yet  where  has  the 
poet  pictured  a  woman  who  enthrals  us  so  completely 
as  the  lovely  and  tender  Imogen,  whose  creation  sheds 
the  brightest  glory  on  her  sex  ?  Qualities  and  virtues  in 
her  and  her  absent  lover  are  put  on  trial,  and  who  best 
stands  the  strain  ?  In  Cymbeline,  as  in  many  another  piece, 
however  much  isolated  speeches  condemn  women, 
when  we  regard  its  entire  scope,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  Shakspeare  grants  full  and  refined  justice  to  them. 
And  lachimo,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  designing,  unscru¬ 
pulous  villain,  and  imputes  the  following  words  to 
Posthumus  when  seeking  to  undermine  the  constancy 
of  Imogen : — 

"  To  think  that  man — who  knows. 

By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof. 

What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  he — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ?” 

Posthumus  delivers  his  splenetic  diatribe  immediately 
after  he  learns  his  wager  with  lachimo  is  lost,  and  for 
the  time  is  biassed  like  the  Danish  Prince  : — 

“  Is  there  no  other  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women  must  bo  half* 
workers?  ****** 

Could  I  find  out 

'The  woman’s  jiart  in  me  !  For  there’s  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman’s  part.” 

When  Cymbeline  ejaculates,  “  Who  is’t  can  read  a 
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woman  ?”  we  at  once  recognise  a  time-honoured  dictum. 
Gjmmonly  it  is  a  sneer  at  the  mutability  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  women,  though  it  is  conveniently  forgotten  that 
the  accusation  is  at  variance  with  another  stock  hit  alleg¬ 
ing  incapacity  for  secrecy,  and  almost  amounts  to  saying 
that  women  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature,  which  abhors 
antithesis.  If  there  be  foundation  for  the  saying,  what 
an  excellent  claim  may  the  ladies  put  in  for  diplomatic 
appointments  !  At  the  worst  it  is,  in  one  of  its  several 
readings,  a  decided  recognition  of  high  ability. 

Other  passages  there  arc  scattered  throughout  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  and  poems  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on 
women,  their  virtues,  faults,  capabilities,  and  claims. 
But  enough  has  perhaps  been  advanced  to  indicate  the 
tone  of  the  poet’s  judgment  on  a  question  hotly  discussed 
at  this  hour,  but  which  we  venture  to  think  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  not  withdrawn  from  the  relevancy  and  truth 
of  its  purport.  That  Shakspcarc  reverenced,  trusted, 
and  loved  women,  and  fully  believed  in  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  amongst  them  of  lofty  morality,  keen  intellect, 
and  purity  of  heart,  it  suffices  to  say  he  has  given  us 
Cordelia,  Portia,  Hero,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Isabel,  Imogen, 
Juliet,  and  Ophelia. 

No  weightier  lance  ever  bore  woman’s  colours  than 
Shakspearc’s  pen,  but  the  colours  are  those  which  truly 
adorn  the  sex,  not  the  scarecrow  coat-tatters  of  the 
would-be  unsexed. 

Women  shall  have  their  every  right,  and  much  more, 
but  they  shall  not  lose  a  tittle  of  their  womanly  attri¬ 
butes.  He  has  not  breathed  a  word  against  their  seeking 
a  maintenance  in  the  hard  world,  though  he  shows 


their  general  unfitness  for  the  unnatural  task  ;  and  who 
can  better  support  their  claim  to  higher  education  than 
one  who  has  lavished  every  intellectual  charm  on  match¬ 
less  gems  of  female  character  ?  Let  the  advanced  school 
moderate  their  demands,  and  then  if  the  Legislature  and 
society  are  negligent,  they  can  fairly  cry  out  with  Falstaff ’s 
hostess — 

“  And  I  liave  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubbed 
off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  tins  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  bo 
thou.irht  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing ;  unless  a  \roman 
should  be  made  an  ass  and  a  boast  to  bear  every  knave’s  wrong.” 

The  Becker  school  are  rather  inclined  to  say  with 
Queen  Margaret — 

“  Fie,  cowaixl  woman  and  soft-iioarted  wretch !  Hast  thou  not  ' 
spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ?” 

Probably  the  upshot  of  the  vexed  question  will  be 
compromise — chronic  compromise — the  beautiful  safety- 
valve  of  our  constitution,  political  and  social. 

The  majority  of  people,  despite  indignant  asseveration 
to  the  contrary,  only  superficially  acquainted  with  Shak- 
speare’s  works,  rely  on  the  many  cutting  speeches  which 
have  crept  into  our  conversational  vocabulary  (wholly  or 
partially  attributable  to  him)  as  engines  of  spiteful  or 
humorous  attack  on  the  fair  sex.  So  a  current  belief  has 
erroneously  circulated  that  the  poet  shared  convictions 
and  prejudices  in  our  day  too  widely  spread.  We  think 
he  did  not,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  so,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  views  of  thoughtful  men  are  not  so 
contracted  and  unjust  that  we  must  endorse  the  cry  of 
Reignier  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  “  Woman,  do  what 
thou  canst  to  save  our  honour.” 


FREEMASONRY. 


That  night !  But  that  my  tongue  in  silence  tied 
Must  ne’er  reveal  to  uninstructed  breast — 

I  could — but  none  by  whom  that  path’s  untried 
Its  slightest  movement  ever  yet  hath  guessed ! 


Freemasonry  !  How  doth  that  word  recall 
Thoughts  to  my  soul  with  mystic  import  fraught, 

And  that  blest  night  when  first  my  steps  the  hall 
Of  light  and  knowledge  trod,  by  friendship  taught. 

Ere  this  in  darkest  ignorance  I  lay. 

And  little  fancied  such  a  prize  was  near, 

’Till  eagerly  one  thrice-auspicious  day 
T’  Instruction’s  tongue  I  lent  attentive  ear. 

“  Ask,”  said  my  monitor,  “  you  shall  obtain  ; 

Seek,  and  the  path  to  knowledge  quickly  find  ; 

Knock,  and  no  longer  shall  your  wish  be  vain. 

No  more  the  gates  of  Ignorance  shall  blind.” 

Anxious  I  sought  a  trusty  arm  to  guide. 

And  found  support  where  I  could  well  depend. 

And  ready  friendship  willing  to  provide 

The  means  to  gain  the  deeply  wished  for  end. 


Suffice  it  that  the  friends  I  knew  before 

Were  brothers  true,  that  light  thro’  darkness  beamed. 
And  thought  unfettered  now  could  freely  soar 

Thro’  regions  of  whose  birth  it  ne’er  had  dreamed ! 


Oh  !  how  I  sorrowed  that  not  long  ere  this 
The  craft’s  mysterious  secrets  had  been  mine. 
And  that  high  star  unveiled  which  points  to  bliss. 
When  sought  along  the  square  and  compass  line. 

Since  then  I  grieve,  yet  laugh  at  those  who  lail 
Against  out  science — mourn  their  ignorance — 
Yet  smile  in  ridicule  when  they  assail. 

And  pity  them  and  their  gross  want  of  sense. 


Anon. 


The  weak,  the  empty  fools  !  To  argue  ’gainst 
What  they  the  slightest  cannot  comprehend ; 
Whose  secrecy  in  manly  bosoms  fenced 
Each  brother  true  wojjld  perish  to  defend  f 
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DR.  DOLLOPSON’S  PATIENT. 


Murder  is  a  nice  word,  isn’t  it }  The  two  syl¬ 
lables  have  a  scrunching  kind  of  sound,  like  a  big 
stick  against  flesh  and  bone.  O  !  ’tis  a  proper  noun — 
mur-der — for  it  sets  your  teeth  in  the  proper  attitude 
for  grinding  while  you  say  it.  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  my  feelings  on  the  subject  either.  You’ll  find  no 
squeamish  nonsense  about  what  I’m  going  to  write 
down.  The  fact  is,  all  the  carnivora  or  flesh-e.iting 
species,  who  kill  their  food,  are  more  or  less  blood¬ 
thirsty,  and  ’tis  sheer  aftectation  for  any  of  you  to 
pretend  to  be  squeamish  about  murders  whilst  you 
devour  them  and  prey  on  them  greedily  in  the  penny 
papers,  as  you  know  you  do.  Not  that  I  am  going  to 
waste  time  by  theorising  on  the  subject.  I  am  no  dreamer 
nor  vague  speculator.  .  I  am  practically  acquainted  with 
murder.  You  may  never  have  done  a  murder.  I  have. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  lies  and  say  I  am  sorry 
for  it — I  aint  in  the  least.  If  that  smooth-faced,  good- 
looking  chap  could  only  come  to  life  again  this  very  day. 
I’d  do  it  ag.ain.  'Phere  !  And  in  cold  blood,  too — that  is, 
if  I  could  only  keep  cool  when  thinking  about  that 
sneaking,  smirking  scoundrel — which  I  am  sure  I  never 
could. 

I  am  a  murderer.  You  perfectly  understand  that.  I 
have  no  remorse,  no  compunction  of  conscience,  no 
hauntings,  no  mental  annoyance  of  any  kind  about  the 
fact.  I  only  feel  proud  to  have  rid  the  world  of  a  man 
devoid  of  every  human  virtue,  who  was  personally  very 
obnoxious  to  myself. 

I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  murderers,  or  rather  against  that  class  of 
murderers  whose  sphere  is  so  small,  and  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  so  circumscribed,  that  their  operations  are 
necess  trily  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  am 
aware  that  the  fact  of  a  man’s  having  (like  myself) 
murdered  but  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  him  renown.  All  the  professions  are  so 
notoriously  jealous  of  outsiders  that  such  achievements 
are  regarded  with  more  or  less  disfiwour,  except  when 
performed  by  those  who  make  it  a  business  and  a  study. 

It  is  a  great  pity  professional  jealousy  should  go  so 
far.  Why,  what  a  fuss  there  is  made  if  a  man  without 
a  diploma  prescribes  for  another  man  out  of  sheer  bene¬ 
volence,  and  kills  him  by  mistake !  And  who  make 
the  fuss  and  call  murder  ?  The  doctors.  And  when 
doctors  poison  us  do  they  call  murder  then,  eh  ? 
When  they  ruin  our  constitutions,  as  they  are  now 
ruining  mine,  and  bring  us  to  a  gradual  grave,  will  the 
law  frown  or  smile  on  them  ?  Will  it  not  fawn  on  that 
miserable  Dr.  Dollopson,  who  is  poisoning  me  day  by 
day,  and  even  take  his  word,  if  there’s  an  inquest,  in 
preference  to  that  of  anybody  else  ?  I  am  dying  of 
poison.  I  state  that  most  positively.  Not  that  I  wish 
Dr.  Dollopson  to  be  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
after  my  decease.  Please  don’t  apply  such  a  grand  and 
noble  name  to  so  despicable  a  piece  of  vermin-powder 
meanness  as  unscientific  poisoning.  I  should  like  him  to 


have  six  months,  though  without  hard  labour,  that  he 
might  have  time  for  it  to  come  home  to  him.  I’m  wan¬ 
dering  a  little,  I  know.  I  do  at  times.  It’s  all  that 
doctor’s  physic,  otherwise  I  should  be  quite  well. 

Oh,  yes.  What  I  was  desirous  of  particularly  im¬ 
pressing  on  the  public  mind  was  the  undoubted  fact  that 
professional  jealousy  is  the  only  reason  why  murder  is 
regarded  with  dislike.  There’s  just  the  same  difference 
between  being  licensed  to  shoot  and  poaching  on  any¬ 
body  else’s  preserves.  It  isn’t  the  killing,  but  a  mere 
question  of  licence.  Why,  don’t  our  Government  give 
great  rewards  in  money  and  titles  to  those  who  invent 
guns  to  kill  the  most  men  at  a  time,  and  heap  riches  on  the 
general  who  burns,  and  kills,  and  destroys  the  most 
people,  and  homes,  and  ships,  and  merchandise  at  once  ? 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me  if  they  choose  to  call  it 
war.  I  iknt.  And  this  is  why  I  wasn’t  hanged, 
because  I  told  them  so.  I  went  to  our  Government — 
I  wouldn’t  stand  any  nonsense,  nor  even  condescend  to 
argue  the  matter,  but  merely  said — 

“  I’m  not  going  to  waste  your  time — don’t  waste  mine. 
Look  here ;  you  remember  the  Crimea  ?  Very  well. 
You  wanted  so  many  thousand  Russians  killed  for  some 
whim  or  other,  and  sent  out  men  to  do  it,  didn’t  you  ? 
No,  no,  don’t  argue,  I  tell  you,  I  hate  to  hear  the  other 
side  ;  it  always  biasses  me  so — didn’t  you,  now  f” 

Well,  yes  they  did. 

“  And  nobody  was  hung  for  it  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not,  it  was  a  war,  and  they  were 
belligerents.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  I  continued,  “  a  fortnight  ago, 
I  killed  a  man — I  won’t  go  into  particulars — I  did  it,  if 
you  like,  for  a  whim — I  did  it  myself,  because,  if  you 
want  anything  well  done,  you  must  always  do  it  your¬ 
self.  To  adapt  my  language  to  your  official  compre¬ 
hension,  I  will  call  that  murder  of  mine  a  war,  I  call  us 
two  belligerents.  Now,  then,  hang  me  if  you  dare  ! 
If  you  do.  I’ll  raise  the  country.” 

Government,  I  must  say,  treated  me  very  cordially. 
They  saw  the  force  of  my  reasoning  in  a  moment,  and 
very  properly  offered  to  provide  for  me  for  life,  in  a 
nice,  quiet  country  house,  with  a  comfortable  income, 
if  I  would  promise  not  to  expose  them.  They  thought 
I  ought  to  make  a  present  of  twenty  pounds,  as  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  relatives  of  the  man  I  murdered  ;  but  they 
no  longer  pressed  the  point  when  I  urged  that  the  man 
might  have  insured  his  life  if  he  liked,  and.  that  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  make  me  pay  for  his  stupidity  in  omit¬ 
ting  such  a  simple  precaution.  Besides — inconsequent 
idiots  ! — who  ever  heard  of  a  conqueror  being  expected 
to  make  compensation  for  his  conquests  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  party  that  is  most  murdered,  and 
most  plundered,  and  most  ruined  that  always  has  to  pay 
all  expenses  ?  I  never  should  have  exposed  our  Govern¬ 
ment  even  now  if  they  hadn’t  sent  Doctor  Dollopson 
here  to  poison  me.  I  hate  meanness.  I’d  sooner  they’d 
hang  me  to  my  face  than  poison  me  behind  my'back. 
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Besides,  poisoning  is  so  unconstitutional.  They  can’t 
call  that  war,  unless  they  bring  in  a  special  bill.  Doctor 
D.  will,  at  any  rate,  and  they’ll  have  to  pay  it,  that’s 
more. 

You  must  know,  then,  I  was  never  ill  in  my  life  and 
never  had  the  least  thing  the  matter  with  me,  till  one 
day  a  doctor,  a  friend  of  mine,  stopped  to  dinner  without 
being  asked,  and  actually  took  the  liberty  of  feeling  my 
pulse,  making  me  put  out  my  tongue,  and  asking  me  a 
number  of  sanatory  questions.  Doctor  Dollopson  has 
what  I  should  call  a  muddly  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  because  I  was  not  in  a  perfectly  sanatory 
state,  I  must  therefore  be  in  an  msanatory  one,  and  con¬ 
sequently  insane.  I  am  confident  he  must  have  drugged 
my  wine,  or  poisoned  my  food,  for  I  never  felt  poorly 
till  he  began  to  tell  me  I  had  a  headache,  and  had  too 
much  on  my  mind,  from  a  too  close  attention  to  business. 
You  can  make  any  one  feel  unwell  by  telling  him  that. 
From  that  time  he  sent  pills  and  draughts  and  mixtures, 
until  I  really  began  to  feel  ill.  I  don’t  think  he  was  a 
bad-meaning  man.  There  is  no  doubt  he  wanted  to 
get  a  patient,  and  so  set  to  work  to  make  me  just  ill 
enough  for  him  to  charge  for  visits  and  prescriptions. 
But  he  must  have  been  an  ignorant  doctor,  or  rather  he 
could  not  have  known  the  effect  his  medicines  would 
have  on  a  constitution  not  already  inured  to  physic.  I 
believe,  after  a  bit,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  blunder, 
and  really  tried  his  best  to  make  me  well  again.  But 
he  never  could  rectify  his  mistake — and  it  cost  me  a 
deal  of  money.  However,  I  went  away  for  change, 
and  had  some  more  doctors,  and  between  them  they 
would  have  killed  me,  watching  like  vultures  over  a 
prey,  but  one  afternoon,  when  they  were  all  out  of  the 
house,  I  just  walked  off,  took  the  train  to  Portsmouth, 
thence  by  boat  to  Ryde,  and  determined  to  give  up 
doctors  altogther. 

I  got  better  directly.  My  head  felt  clear.  I  no  longer 
forgot  the  commonest  names  and  places  as  I  had  done 
before.  In  fact  I  was  well — well  as  ever  I  was  in  my 
life.  On  my  recovery  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself 
what  had  been  the  matter.  I  was  quite  aware  that  for 
some  months,  owing  to  the  physic,  as  I  honestly  believe, 
I  had  been  a  little  wrong  in  my  head.  I  had  suffered 
from  delusions  of  one  kind  and  another,  all  harmless — 
probably  effects  of  the  opium,  henbane,  and  belladonna 
which  the  doctors  had  given  me  instead  of  fresh  air  and 
change  of  scene.  Now  it  was  all  different — the  cloud 
that  lay  on  my  intellect  had  risen  up  and  dispersed, 
leaving  me  keener  perceptions  and  a  truer  insight  into 
the  nature  and  reason  of  things  than  I  ever  before 
possessed.  None  can  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  as  that  man 
whose  Reason  has  been  temporarily  deposed,  only  that 
her  throne  may  be  reinstated  on  a  surer  basis.  I  am 
thankful  the  cloud  has  never  since  returned,  and  to  believe 
that  it  never  will.  At  the  present  moment,  if  it  were 
not  for  Doctor  Dollopson  and  being  physicked  again,  I 
should  be  completely  happy.  But  I’ve  thought  it  as 
well  to  put  up  with  him  hitherto,  in  order  to  spite  the 
Government  and  run  them  up  a  bill.  I  mean  to  dismiss 
him  and  defy  Government  as  soon  as  this  is  published. 
Oh,  yes  !  I  was  walking  on  Ryde  Pier — that  was  it — 


when  a  most  singular  thought  flashed  across  my  mind. 
You  won’t  guess  it.  I  remembered  all  of  a  sudden  I 
had  never  been  married.  Strangely  enough,  this  was 
the  first  time  such  an  idea  ever  occurred  to  me.  I  don’t 
know  that  even  then  I  should  have  thought  of  it  but 
for  meeting  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  women 
1  ever  beheld.  Her  golden  hair  was  arranged  in  a  most 
elegant  bump  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  below  this  a 
great  quantity  of  some  one  else’s  hair  streamed  down 
to  her  waist  like  a  mane.  She  had  bright  blue  e3'es 
(from  eating  sugar  steeped  in  eau-de-cologne,  I  after¬ 
wards  ascertained)  and  a  most  expensive  complexion. 
I  refer  to  her  personal  appearance  in  these  terms  because 
I  wish  to  show  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  that  I  am  not  at 
present  subject  to  hallucinations  of  any  kind,  that  I  know 
very  well  the  difference  between  what  is  real  and  what 
is  artificial — a  distinction,  as  you  will  presently  see,  I 
have  been  accused  by  interested  parties  of  not  being 
able  to  make. 

I  at  once  determined  to  marry  this  lady.  I  did  not 
tell  her  so,  understand,  nor  would  I  for  the  world.  I 
found  out  the  hotel  at  which  she  was  staying,  ascertained 
she  dined  daily  at  the  table  dhute,  and  immediately  re¬ 
moved  to  that  hotel  and  dined  there  too — gradually 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  ingratiated  myself  into 
her  affections,  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  egotism,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions 
I  accompanied  her  for  walks  about  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  still  not  breathing  a  word  that  I  intended  to 
marry  her,  as  I  wished  to  take  her  entirely  by  surprise 
by  telling  her  so  on  some  future  day. 

Finding  Julia  (her  name,  you  know,  was  Julia  Mar- 
telly)  was  fond  of  horse  exercise,  I  proposed  we  should 
take  some  rides  together.  But  as  Julia  had  not  brought 
her  riding-habit,  she  determined  to  get  one  made  in  the 
town.  With  that  view  I  accompanied  her  to  a  fashiori- 
able  tailor  and  habit  maker’s. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  disregard  presentiments.  I  had 
a  remarkable  feeling  on  the  very  threshold  of  that  shop 
which  I  can  hardly  explain,  but  I  know  it  amounted  to 
a  wish  that  Julia  would  go  to  some  other  establishment. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  wish  I  had  heeded  it.  If  I  had,  I 
should  never  have  been  a  niurderer — and  I  don’t  wish 
that. 

A  very  good-looking  man  stood  just  within  the  shop- 
door — as  well-made  a  man  as  ever  I  saw.  His  dress 
was  neatly  elegant,  from  boots  to  shirt-collar.  Brown 
hair,  very  nicely  curled,  lay  in  heavy  masses  over  his 
forehead.  His  moustache  and  imperial  were  faultlessly 
arranged.  As  we  entered,  he  received  us  with  an  easy, 
self-possessed  smile.  He  looked  nice  when  he  smiled. 
I  don’t.  I  would  give  anything  to  have  a  pleasing  smile. 
He  motioned  us  into  the  shop — being  far  too  great  a 
swell  to  serve  us  himself. 

Julia  loitered  about  a  good  deal  whilst  ordering  her 
habit — unaccountably,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  But  I  soon 
found  out  what  it  was.  I  detected  her  twice,  three  times, 
exchanging  smiles  with  that  smirking  Adonis  at  the 
door  !  Impertinent  fop  of  a  tailor  !  /  let  him  know. 

I  glowered  on  him  the  fiercest  scowl  I  could  assume, 
which  he  returned  with  a  smile  of  studied  politeness, 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  his  lip. 
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On  our  leaving  the  shop  it  appears  it  was  this  odious 
fop’s  duty  again  to  place  himself  at  the  door  and  smile 
us  out.  Julia  smiled  :  he  smiled,  a  smile  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  her  alone.  But  I  saw  it. 

“lam  not  blind,”  I  remarked  rather  sardonically  to 
Julia  when  we  got  out  in  the  street. 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  the  red  blushes  mounted 
to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  as  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  pocket-handkerchief,  quite  unable  to  reply.  I 
never  said  another  word  till  we  reached  the  hotel.  Then 
I  observed — 

“  I  conclude  it  will  be  no  longer  agreeable  for  me  to 
accompany  you  in  your  shopping  excursions.  Miss  Mar- 
telly  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  sir ;  I  can  find  society  far  more  con¬ 
genial  and  p!c:tsant  than  yours.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  I  retorted,  “  taihrsl  Find  ’em  and 
welcome.” 

I  had  her  there,  though  I  was  sorry  for  it  the  instant 
I  uttered  the  word,  for  we  might  have  made  it  up  but 
for  that.  However,  she  waved  me  away  without  a  reply 
by  a  gesture  as  imperious  as  a  queen’s,  and  I  felt  there 
was  a  breach  between  us  for  ever — nay,  a  whole  tailor’s 
shop  full  of  them  for  that  matter. 

I  left  the  hotel  and  took  lodgings.  At  first  I  thought 
of  jumping  off  the  pier  at  high  tide,  but  I  don’t  believe 
I  could  have  drowned  with  such  awful  hate  in  my  breast 
as  I  conceived  for  that  cad  of  a  shopwalker.  I  didn’t 
so  much  blame  Julia  as  that  smirking  idiot.  Julia  was 
a  woman — .as  such,  it  was  hei'  nature  to  be  fickle. 
Besides  that,  “  all  Julias  are  frail,”  as  the  Emperor 
Severus  observed.  But  that  good-looking  dandy  and  my 
remembrance  of  his  impertinent  and  supercilious  smile 
nearly  choked  my  breath.  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
murder  him.  I  meant  to  do  it  from  the  moment  that 
Julia  waved  me  away.  But  I  withheld  my  hand  for 
the  time.  I  could  have  strangled  him,  torn  him  to  pieces 
and  trampled  on  him  then^  but  I  was  not  yet  blood¬ 
thirsty-minded  enough  for  my  purpose. 

I  knew  the  times  Miss  Martelly  went  shopping,  and 
watched.  There  was  a  pastrycook’s  shop  opposite  the 
tailor’s.  There  I  would  sit  by  the  hour,  eating  brandy- 
cherries.  Day  by  day  I  saw  that  fiilse  woman  with  the 
golden  hair  enter  the  tailor’s  shop,  of  course  under 
the  wretched  pretext  of  having  her  riding-habit  tried 
on,  or  altered,  or  some  other  Lie,  instead  of  to  mingle 
her  smiles  with  his.  He  was  always  waiting  for  her, 
and  when  she  came  in,  he  smiled.  Curse  him,  how 
he  smiled !  I  ground  the  cherry-stones  between  my 
tectli  to  powder  at  the  sight,  but  it  did  me  good  ; 
nerved  my  arm  and  steeled  my  heart.  I  intended 
at  first  to  have  gone  over  to  the  man  in  broad  day¬ 
light  and  fallen  on  him.  I’m  glad  now  I  didn’t.  I 
could  only  have  killed  him  then,  and  the  police  or  some¬ 
body  would  sure  to  have  interfered  before  I  had  done. 
Besides,  murder  is  best  at  night. 

Quite  by  accident  I  thought  of  doing  it  at  night.  I 
had  Deen  making  military  preparations — buying  some 
weapons  in  fact,  one  by  one,  night  .after  night,  and 
taking  them  home  to  conceal  under  the  sacking  of  my 
bed.  Once,  when  coming  home  with  a  bludgeon  under 
my  coat,  I  met  Julia  in  the  street  near  the  tailor’s.  She 


cut  me  dead — that  I  expected.  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  I 
thought,  “if  she’s  prowling  about  after  her  shopwalker.” 
Going  on  to  reconnoitre  the  shop,  I  noticed  the  shop- 
door  was  ajar,  and  the  gas  being  turned  on  a  very  little, 
I  saw  in  the  dim  light  that  good-looking  demon  standing 
just  within,  waiting  for  her  to  pass. .  Many  nights  I 
observed  the  same  thing,  and  noticed  that  the  shop  was 
regularly  shut  at  eight  o’clock,  when  the  gas  was  always 
turned  down  and  the  door  put  ajar,  also  that  Miss 
Martelly  usually  passed  up  the  street  about  nine.  I 
determined  on  my  course.  I  would  get  the  murder  over 
by  a  quarter  to  nine,  so  that  she  should  find  it  done 
when  she  came. 

Dark  and  gloomy  was  the  night,  when,  at  five  minutes 
past  eight,  I  might  have  been  seen  furtively  gaxing  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  previous  to  entering  that  shop. 
I  feared  my  victim  might  have  suspected  something  and 
fled.  My  heart  misgave  me  that  I  ought  to  have  dis¬ 
sembled  and  smiled  on  him  daily,  in  order  to  delude 
him  into  a  feeling  of  false  security.  'But  no  the  enemy 
was  too  great  an  idiot  to  suspect,  too  much  wrapped  up 
in  his  love  for  Julia  to  apprehend  danger.  He  ivas 
there  still. 

For  the  moment  he  smiled,  doubtless  expecting  her. 
At  the  sight  I  could  no  longer  contain  myself.  I  rushed 
at  him,  all  the  pent-up  fury  of  weeks  concentrated  in 
my  itching  finger-muscles.  Alas  !  I  was  so  unguarded 
as  to  knock  him  flat  down  with  my  two  fists  at  <  ne 
blow.  I  didn’t  mean  to  have  done  so  much  at  once, 
but  couldn’t  help  it.  The  enemy  was  completely  stunned, 
which  was  a  pity,  for  I  intended  telling  him  I  was  going 
to  murder  him  barbarously  by  inches.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  began  with  a  jack-knife  on  his 
hated  fitce,  while  he  was  down,  cutting  and  hacking  out 
every  line  of  his  beastly  smirking  features,  which  grinned 
at  me  still,  right  down  to  the  skull,  and  that  grinned 
too.  Then  I  hacked  at  his  fingers,  but  these  were 
terribly  hard  and  tough  in  the  muscles,  even  when 
broken  backwards.  Next,  with  a  bowie-knife,  because 
that  was  stifTer,  I  stabbed  him  all  over  from  head  to 
foot  with  pricks  like  a  ship’s  biscuit,  until  I  w.as  tired 
and  longed  for  a  change  of  weapons.  So,  drawing  a 
revolver  I  blew  out  his  brains  and  his  heart,  and  shattered 
his  knees  and  elbows  into  splinters.  Then,  with  my 
treasured  bludgeon,  which  I  kept  for  last,  I  set  to  work 
and  thumped  and  pounded  what  was  left  of  him  into  a 
perfect  mummy — mur — der — mur — der — keeping  time 
to  the  words  that  were  screeching  in  my  brain.  Then  I 
jumped  on  and  trampled  him  beneath  my  feet  and  yelled 
with  delight. 

It  seems  that  people  heard  the  shots  fired,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  blows  of  my  bludgeon,  for  a  crowd  of  persons 
rushed  in  and  took  me  to  gaol.  Nobody  would  bail  mo 
out,  so  I  had  to  stop  there  until  my  examination  before 
the  magistrates.  I  frightened  them,  though,  altogether 
when  I  pleaded  that  man  was  a  microcosm,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  murder  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  indi¬ 
viduals  if  it  be  so  amongst  nations.  I  at  once  claimed 
belligerent  rights.  I  icterred  to  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia. 

“  Good  heavens,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  “  here  are 'hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  murdered,  all  about  a 
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young  man  who  applied  for  a  situation  as  king,  and 
nobody  taken  in  charge,  nobody  locked  up.  Compare 
my  pretext  with  theirs.  Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts 
and  say,  if  France  and  Prussia  are  justified  in  wholesale 
murder  about  other  people’s  business,  whether  I  have 
not  a  claim  to  belligerent  rights  against  the  man  who 
has  encroached  upon  a  great  province  of  my  affections, 
and  annexed  the  capital  of  my  love  ?  Besides,  I  make 
war  properly.  I  don’t  go  and  engage  a  lot  of  miserable 
tailors,  and  bakers,  and  shoemakers  to  be  killed  on  my 
account,  whilst  I  sit  in  an  hotel  parlour,  and  read  tele¬ 
grams,  and  add  up  figures  on  a  slate  to  see  how  things 
are  going  on.  I  don’t  ask  other  people  to  make  widows 
and  orphans  on  my  account.  If  I  make  a  quarrel  I  fight 
it,  and  I  wish  everybody  else  did  the  same.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  gentlemen,  that  because  I  carry  on  war 
on  great  and  lofty  principles  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  the 
belligerent  rights  accorded  to  those  who  organise  whole¬ 
sale  murder  without  any  principle  at  all  r” 

They  said  that  entirely  removed  the  case  from  their 
jurisdiction,  and  Government  must  be  consulted  about 
me.  That  was  how  it  was  I  went  to  Government  and 
laid  my  case  before  them,  as  I  told  you  at  first.  Of 
course.  Government  did  not  dare  punish  me,  but  saw 
they  were  bound  to  get  me  out  of  the  scrape,  and  Go¬ 
vernment  has  an  inferior  kind  of  cunning  which  passes 
for  statesmanship  among  the  ignorant.  This  was  their 
plan.  They  said — 

“  Really,  you  see,  it  would  be  most  unpleasant  for  us 
to  have  all  our  wars  called  murder,  and  if  you  persist 
in  your  defence,  we  must  help  you  through  the  business 


somehow  or  other,  for  our  own  sakes.  We  will  therefore, 
for  our  own  sakes,  cause  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the 
shopwalker  you  murdered,  or  made  war  on,  as  you  call  it, 
was  not  a  shopwalker  at  all,  but  only  a  wax  figure  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  tailor  to  display  his  fashions  upon.  You  see 
this  will  at  once  reduce  the  charge  from  murder  to  wilful 
damaging  of  property.  We  really  think  you  ought  to  pay 
the  tailor  twenty  pounds,  though,  as  compensation,  call  it 
for  injury  to  his  goods,  if  you  like.  In  recognition  of 
your  ability  in  other  respects,  we  should  very  much  like 
to  appoint  you  our  Secretary  for  War,  only,  unfortunately, 
that  post  is  filled  just  now.  As  we  can’t  do  that  we’ll 
just  send  you  down  with  Dr.  Dollopson  for  the  present. 
We  call  it  in  the  newspapers  ‘confined  during  Her 
Majesty’s  pleasure,’  but  that’s  only  a  form  of  words, 
you  know,  really  implying  a  pension,  a  country  scat,  and 
an  establishment.  But  you  mustn’t  mention  this,  or 
murder  might  get  too  popular.” 

That  was  the  report  spread  by  our  Government,  that 
it  was  a  wax  figure,  and  a  precious  deal  of  “  Secret 
Service  Money”  it  must  have  cost  them  to  do  it.  Not 
a  bad  notion  of  theirs,  either,  to  keep  themselves  in 
office.  It  was  very  lucky,  though,  for  them  that  I 
murdered  the  man  as  I  did.  For  if  I  hadn’t  punched 
and  pounded  that  blessed  shopwalker  up  into  powder 
they’d  been  found  out.  As  it  was,  I’ll  defy  all  Europe 
to  have  told  whether  what  was  left  of  him  was  man  or 
wax  or  flour.  Indeed,  the  coroner  positively  refused  to 
hold  an  inquest.  He  said  the  shopwalker  was  nothing 
but  dust,  only  Government  bribed  him  too,  for  he  said 
jfliydust. 
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Poems  of  Samuel  Biithr.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Robert  Bell.  Vols.  11.  and  HI.  (London  ;  Charles 
Griffin  and  Co.) — These  volumes  continue  the  series 
of  Belts  English  Poets,  and  contain  the  second  part  of 
“  Hudibras,”  “  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,”  satires, 
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Beetons  Great  Book  of  Poetry..  (^London  :  Ward,  Lock, 
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of  the  history  of  poetry  in  England,  and  biographical 
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library. 
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and  Tyler.) — This  useful  and  elegant  volume  contains 
many  hundred  illustrations  of  every  class  of  needlework, 
with  full  working  directions  for  each  design.  Ladies 
will  be  delighted  with  this  fresh  guide  for  every  class  of 
fancy  work,  including  all  the  new  stitches  required  for 
working  modern  point  lace. 

Poems  by  Thomas  Campbell.  (London  :  Charles  Griffin 
and  Co.) — The  poems  of  Campbell  are  here  presented 


to  the  reader  in  a  most  pleasing  form,  and  include,  besides 
the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  and  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,” 
the  minor  poems,  many  of  which  are  endeared  to 
us,  “  Hohenlinden,”  “  Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  and 
others,  as  well  as  some  poems  never  yet  published.  This 
volume  forms  part  of  the  series  entitled  “  Griffin’s 
Emerald  Gems,”  a  series  of  beautifully-bound  books, 
with  many  illustrations. 

W ’liter  s  Escape ;  or,  the  Capture  of  Breda.  By  J.  B. 
de  Liefde.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Paternoster-row.) 
— A  capital  book  lor  boys,  full  of  incident  and  of  high 
moral  tone,  the  twelve  illustrations  of  which  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  book,  which  must  become  a  great  favourite 
with  boys. 

Beetons  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money 
Market.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.)  Bceton's  Guide  to 
Investing  Money  ivith  Safety  and  Profit.  (Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.) — To  those  fortunate  individuals  who  have 
unremunorative  balances,  and  who  desire  to  make  invest¬ 
ments,  these  cheap,  handy,  and  trustworthy  volumes 
will  be  of  great  assistance.  The  information  afforded 
includes  all  matters  in  connection  with  English,  Foreign, 
and  Colonial  Government  Securities,  British  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Shares  in  Banking  and  other  Companies, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  some  Hints  to  Investors,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  Chances  of  Speculation. 
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LOUISA  MUHLBACH,  THE  GERMAN  NOVELIST. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. - II. 


WE  now  pass  on  to  the  historical  novels,  the  chief  lite¬ 
rary  compositions  of  our  authoress,  and  the  only 
ones  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  English  readers.  Yet 
they  are  not  an  unmixed  good  ;  they  are  very  interesting, 
and  contain  a  variety  of  information,  but  they  have  their 
great  drawbacks.  Muhlbach  was  evidently  never  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  good  old  Greek  proverb,  Miya  Dij9Xio» 
fitya  KOKOV,  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.  She  has  not 
gagged  her  muse,  but  has  followed  Swift’s  ironically 
given  advice,  not  to  stint  herself  in  words  and  epithets 
that  cost  her  nothing.  If  a  profusion  of  words  and  pro¬ 
lixity  characterise  her  non-historical  novels,  her  style 
has  not  improved  in  the  historical  ones.  Yet  MUhlbach’s 
intention  in  practising  this  lavishness  of  words  is  per¬ 
fectly  honest.  She  has  pursued  her  preparatory  studies 
with  indefatigable  perseverance  and  assiduity.  Her 
plots  are  taken  from  periods  rich  in  memoirs,  archives, 
and  other  historic  writings,  most  of  which  she  has 
mastered.  She  could  hardly  have  read  more  ;  if  she  had 
only  written  less !  She  should  have  lived  at  a  time 
when  paper  was  a  luxury,  and  printing  ten  times  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  it  is  at  present ;  then,  had  she  cut  down  her 
twelve  volume  novels  into  two  or  three  volume  ones, 
they  would  probably  have  become  such  as  we  should 
have  appreciated.  As  they  are,  they  read  like  extracts 
from  the  memoirs  from  which  the  authoress  has  taken 
her  information.  One  can  fancy  her  poring  over  the 
volumes  of  the  Berlin  University  library,  making  a  note 
here  and  another  there,  and  copying  whole  pages  at  a 
third  place,  to  prove,  as  Mrs.  Gordon  sa3's,  that  Count 
Kaunitz  wore  red  stockings  at  such  and  such  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  empress,  or  similar  petty  details  that  may 
afford  great  interest  to  Madame  MUhlbach,  or  even  to 
the  family  of  Count  Kaunitz,  should  they  preserve  the 
said  red  stockings  as  an  historical  relic ;  but  English 
readers  would  be  as  happy  if  left  in  their  original  igno¬ 
rance.  But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  more  serious 
fault  to  be  found  with  Mlihlbach’s  historical  writings — 
there  is  plenty  of  history  in  them,  but  no  novel.  Her 
choice  of  subjects  is  almost  all  that  can  be  desired — in¬ 
deed,  this  is  her  peculiar  talent — but  her  manner  of 
treating  them  is  prosaic,  tedious,  and  unartistic ;  there 
is  no  poetry  in  the  conception,  no  interesting  develop¬ 
ment — all  plain  historical  matter.  Our  authoress  rather 
prides  herself  on  this ;  in  her  preface  to  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  Friends  she  expresses  herself  thus  : — “  I 
did  not  wish  to  write  a  novel  to  which  history  was  to 
lend  merely  an  elastic  and  ductile  framework,  but,  as  it 
were,  memoirs  of  history,  representing  individualities  in 
their  relations  to  the  historical  events  that  happened 
around  them.”  This  is  an  entirely  false  principle  for  a 
novelist  to  act  upon  ;  an  historical  novel  ought  under  no 
circumstances  to  collide  with  historiography.  The  his¬ 
torical  novelist  should  describe  manners,  customs,  and 
opinions  of  the  age  he  selects  for  his  plot,  but  on  this 
groundwork  to  erect  a  poetical  composition,  such  as  our 


Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done.  Historical  personages  in 
their  absolute  reality  afford  no  plastic  matter  for  the 
author  to  mould  into  new,  interesting,  and  poetical  cha¬ 
racters  ;  it  is  the  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  that  gives 
them  the  additional  charm.  MUhlbach  does  not  even 
relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  plain  narrative  by  making 
a  distinction  between  important  and  unimportant  events, 
but  relates  the  most  trifling  incident  with  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  that  she  bestows  upon  the  great  event  of 
the  story.  Being  a  Prussian,  and  drawing  all  her  infor¬ 
mation  exclusively  from  Prussian  sources,  one  would 
imagine  that  Miihlbach  would  have,  in  her  works,  con¬ 
fined  herself  to  subjects  of  her  own  national  history,  to 
which,  indeed,  she  owes  her  first  reputation  as  an  his¬ 
torical  novelist ;  but  she  has  treated  historical  incidents 
of  other  countries  with  the  same  interest  and  in  the  same 
minute  manner.  We  do  not  think  this  speaks  exactly 
in  her  favour.  An  author  devoting  himself  to  historical 
writing  is  supposed  to  study  one  or  two  particular 
branches  of  his  science  with  peculiar  interest,  and  to  seek 
to  attain  an  excellence  in  this  particular  knowledge  that 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  special  and  assiduous  research. 
It  is  only  then  that  he  inspires  his  readers  with  the  same 
interest,  and  that  they  take  up  his  books  with  a  certainty 
of  finding  in  them  something  more  than  common  his¬ 
torical  compilations  can  reveal.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
author  can  invest  his  favourite  characters,  whom  he  has 
minutely  studied,  with  that  attraction  and  poetical  halo 
that  raises  these  writings  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
books.  To  publish  thirteen  volumes  on  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1853  ^355>  twelve  on  Joseph  the  Second  and 

two  on  Queen  Hortense  in  1856,  four  of  historical 
sketches  with  the  subjects  taken  from  English,  French, 
and  German  history  in  1856 — 1859,  sixteen  on  Napoleon 
in  1858,  twelve  on  Archduke  John  in  1859,  three  on 
Leopold  the  Second  in  i860,  three  on  the  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine  in  1861,  eight  on  Prince  Eugene  in  1863,  twelve 
on  the  Great  Elector  in  1864 — 66,  and  soon,  betrays  a 
kind  of  polygraphy  incompatible  with  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  and  interest  in  the  subject.  Yet  even  this  is  not  all 
that  Miihlbach  has  done ;  for  she  has  interspersed  other 
writings  among  this  mass  of  historical  composition — 
novels,  and  a  narrative  of  her  travels  in  Switzerland. 
When  did  she  find  time  to  write  them  all?  It  looks 
a  business-like  affair  altogether,  as  if  she  was  paid  by 
the  sheet  or  the  volume,  and  was  only  bent  upon  swell¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  writings  to  the  greatest  possible  size. 
Muhlbach  makes  the  impression  of  a  literary  mitrailleuse, 
firing  off  twenty  shots  at  a  time,  and  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  this  simile  holds  good  in  another  respect  as  well, 
for  as  the  mitrailleuse  bullets  are  supposed  to  contain 
some  poison  in  their  metal,  so  are  some  of  Mlihlbach’s 
novels  alloyed  with  poisonous  tendencies. 

After  all  we  have  said  against  Muhlbach,  and  that  we 
shall  still  have  to  say,  our  readers  will  ask,  why,  then, 
are  we  to  read  her  books  ?  Our  answer  is,  because,  in 
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spite  of  their  many  shortcomings,  their  historical  contents 
make  them  most  interesting.  Read  them,  however,  not 
as  historical  romances,  but  as  romancified  history-,  if  you 
can  skip,  you  will  enjoy  them.  \Vc  have  to  criticise 
them  as  novels,  so  we  must  blame  much  that  you  may 
pardon,  and  if  we  blame  a  repetition  of  anecdote  gene¬ 
rally  known  in  Germany,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  it  is  stale  and  worn-out  there,  it  is  perfectly  new 
in  England. 

In  considering  MUhlbach’s  historical  novels  singly, 
we  need  hardly  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  confining 
ourselves  to  the  principal  ones  only,  and  for  treating  even 
these  briefly.  A  good  many  have  been  translated  into 
English,  chiefly  by  American  writers,  who  appear  to 
have  been  less  deterred  by  their  size.  The  following 
are,  we  believe,  all  such  as  may  be  read  in  English; — 
Andreas  Hofer,  Berlin  and  Sanssouci,  Frederiek  the  Great 
and  his  Family,  Gcethe  and  Schiller,  Empress  Josephine, 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  Court,  Catherine  Parr, 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  Court,  The  Merchant  of  Berlin, 
Napoleon  in  Germany,  Prince  Eugene  and  his  Age,  and 
Germany  in  Storm  and  Stress. 

The  first  that  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  is  the  scries 
of  writings  on  Frederick  the  Great,  comprising,  all  in 
all,  thirteen  volumes,  in  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  Erederieh  the  GrCiit  and  his  Court,  the 
second  that  of  Berlin  and  Sanssouei,  or  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  Friends,  and  the  third  that  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  Famil\'.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  to  Germans 
most  interesting.  Frederick  the  Great  is  pre-eminently 
the  great  sovereign  of  Prussia  if  not  of  Germany,  the 
founder  of  the  military  power  of  that  military  state,  and 
the  stories  of  his  many  eccentricities  are  the  favourite 
anecdotes  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  Miihlbach’s  choice 
might  be  thought  a  most  successful  one.  Everybody 
would  wish  to  read  a  book  containing  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  great  king  ;  there  was  plenty  of  military 
glory  to  give  a  halo  to  the  narrative,  and  plenty  of  amus¬ 
ing  anecdote  to  make  it  entertaining.  As  far  as  foreigners 
(speaking  as  a  German)  arc  concerned,  there  would  be 
little  to  impair  these  advantages,  but  for  Germans  a  closer 
observation  will  discover  some  material  drawbacks. 
Frederick  the  Great  being  the  popular  character  he  is, 
and  his  light  not  having  been  placed  under  a  bushel  but 
on  the  height  of  regal  eminence,  all  about  him  is  so  well 
known  to  his  nation,  that  there  is  little  more  to  disclose. 
He  is  so  real  and  so  prosaic,  that  it  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  some  more  than  human  talent  to  convert  him  into 
a  hero  of  romance.  Mrs.  MUhlbach’s  talent  was  certainly 
not  equal  to  this  t.ask,  lying,  as  it  does,  altogether  in  a 
different  direction.  Most  of  what  she  writes  is  tolerably 
well  known  to  Germans  ;  her  readers,  therefore,  look  at 
the  book  not  as  ordinary  readers  or  students,  but  with 
the  eye  of  a  critic,  and  discover  the  numerous  flaws 
that  any  work  of  that  character  must  involve,  most 
readily.  To  make  up  for  this  disadvantage,  the  authoress 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  in  her  stock  of  carefully-col¬ 
lected  private  anecdotes.  But  as  this  comes  from  very 
unreliable  sources — his  majesty’s  valets  and  other  his¬ 
torians  of  the  same  stamp — it  sounds  more  like  gossip 
than  history  or  romance,  and  raises  the  character  of  the 
book  the  less,  as  most  of  it  goes  against  the  king,  instead 


of  serving  to  extol  his  good  qualities.  Germans  find 
another  fault  with  the  book.  Among  King  Frederick’s 
oddities  and  peculiarities,  one  that  is  best  known,  because 
it  is  easiest  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  posterity,  was 
his  remarkable  dialect  and  short  and  abrupt  way  of 
speaking.  This  peculiarity  appears  so  essential  to  his 
chameter,  that  the  king  does  not  seem  to  be  himself 
without  it,  and  substituting  a  different  language  is,  to  a 
German,  substituting  a  different  man  altogether.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  tell  in  a  translation,  and,  therefore, 
English  readers  cannot  take  exception  to  it,  but  our  criti¬ 
cism  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the  mention  of 
these  defects.  The  first  part  of  the  series  represents 
the  king  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
half  Crown  Prince  still,  and  delighting  in  his  liberation 
from  the  stern  yoke  his  severe  father  had  imposed  upon 
the  youthful  scapegrace.  The  greatest  success  in  the 
book  is  undoubtedly  the  queen,  wdio  is  very  well  drawn ; 
next  to  her,  the  king’s  first  love,  Doris  Ritter,  is  the 
most  perfect  character,  but  the  king  himself  is,  artisti¬ 
cally,  a  decided  fiiilure.  The  drawbacks  of  the  novel 
are  its  extreme  lengthincss,  the  numerous  and  imcnrtailed 
quotations  from  the  king’s  own  writings,  and  the  trite 
sentimentality  and  frequent  recurrence  of  the  stereotype 
phrases  and  effects  that  German  wholesale  book-manu¬ 
facturing  novelists  are  in  the  habit  of  employing.  There 
is  an  unpleasant  repetition  of  piercing  glances  .and  down¬ 
cast  eyes  that  translators  will  do  well  to  omit.  English 
readers  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  Miihlbach’s  books  should 
h.ave  some  experience  in  the  art  of  skipping.  They  will 
find  this  proficiency  useful  in  the  second  and  third  part 
of  Frederiek  the  Great  as  well,  for  especially  the  former 
is  full  of  tedious  conversations  between  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  and  literary  friends.  Apart  from  these  im¬ 
perfections,  the  historical  information  in  Frederiek  the 
Great  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  entertaining. 

As  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  MUhlbach’s 
unhistorical  novels  from  volume  to  volume,  her  style 
becoming  more  graceful  and  her  natural  failings  less 
displeasing,  so  there  is  a  progress  perceptible  in  each 
successive  historical  writing.  Joseph  II.  and  his  Court 
is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Frederiek  the  Great.  The 
subject  also  is  better  chosen,  especially  for  non-German 
readers,  for  Austria  played  at  th.at  time  a  fiir  more  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  Europe  than  Prussia  did.  She  was  one  of  the 
gre.atest  powers  at  the  time  ;  her  close  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  her  constant  warfare 
with  the  Turks  invested  her  with  additional  interest, 
and,  finally,  that  was  the  time  of  “tu,  felix  Austria, 
nube,”  when  the  intermarriages  of  members  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family  with  other  princes  and  princesses  brought 
the  great  pow  er  of  the  Danube  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  vortex  of  European  politics.  Moreover,  Joseph  II.  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  favourite  as  his  political 
adversary,  and  more  of  a  romantic  character,  for  his  life 
and  actions  arc  not  so  well  known  as  the  Prussian  king’s, 
and  they  have  additional  ch.arm  in  their  benevolence  and 
secrecy.  To  the  present  day  the  charitable  deeds  of  the 
emperor  are  gratefully  remembered  by  his  people.  Fie 
was  a  remarkable  character,  as  Mrs.  Gordon  expresses 
herself;  “  a  man  not  strong  enough  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  yet  gifted  with  perceptions  before  his  time ; 
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religious,  yet  hating  priestcraft ;  a  despot,  and  yet  loving 
freedom  ;  a  Hapsburgher,  and  yet  a  reformer ;  a  great 
man  tnatique.”  But  the  leading  feature  in  his  character  is 
his  great  benevolence  ;  he  used  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
doctor,  a  baker,  as  anything,  and  go  about  h  la  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  endeavouring  to  discover  abuses  and  to  assist 
deserving  poor  people.  Few  historical  characters  would 
afford  the  novelist  more  plastic  material  than  this  popular 
emperor.  Yet  MUhlbach  has  not  accomplished  the  task 
she  set  herself,  in  spite  of  her  successful  choice  and  her 
undeniable  powers  to  complete  it  successfully.  A  well- 
known  German  literary  critic,  Gottschalck,  compares  the 
authoressin  this  respect  with  Hercules  with  the  distaff, 
or  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Laomedon.  She 
wastes  her  labour  on  minute  descriptions  of  rooms, 
dress.  Count  Kaunitz’s  red  stockings,  and  such  immate¬ 
rial  stuff.  This  is  the  great  imperfection  in  the  novel — 
if  it  is  a  novel.  The  emperor  himself  is  as  little  the  hero 
of  the  book  as  he  was  of  his  age ;  his  mother,  the  Em¬ 
press  Maria  Theresia,  is  the  real  heroine,  and  as  htr  as  her 
family  life  is  described  she  is  well  drawn  :  these  fimily 
scenes  are  the  success  of  the  book.  In  her  political 
capacity  the  empress  is  a  failure,  and  especially  her 
speeches  and  dialogues  discover  so  much  crudity  of  poli¬ 
tical  knowledge  that  one  would  imagine  them  to  be  penned 
by  a  schoolboy.  MUhlbach  may  in  this  respect  console 
herself  with  the  Italian  Alfieri,  whose  historical  tragedies 
betray  the  same  schoolboyism.  The  emperor,  or,  in  the 
novel,  first  archduke  and  then  emperor,  appears  as  a  very 
subordinate  character.  The  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  his  unhappy  marriages — first  with  Isabella  of  Parma, 
whose  affections  he  could  not  gain,  and  then  with  Josepha 
of  Bavaria,  who  could  not  gain  his  ;  then  we  see  him 
bestowing  his  heart  upon  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  who 
is,  of  course,  speedily  removed  by  the  watchful  Jesuits. 
All  this  produces  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the 
reader.  Otherwise  the  twelve  volumes  contain  a  variety 
of  carefully-collected  information. 

As  Joseph  II.  is  an  improvement  upon  Frederick  the 
Great,  so  the  Sketches  of  History  mark  another  step  in 
Muhlbach’s  ladder  of  progress.  Here  we  have  a  happy 
choice  of  subjects — indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a 
better.  The  first  of  these  sketches  is  taken  from  our 
own  history  ;  it  treats  of  George  IV.  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
If  there  was  ever  an  opportunity  for  gracefully  entwining 
history  and  romance,  here  it  was ;  the  prince’s  marrriage 
with  Eliza  FitzHerbert,  his  quarrel  with  the  king,  all 
combines,  as  it  were  of  itself,  to  a  novel.  Muhlbach’s 
microscopic  treatment,  however,  rather  spoils  the  eti- 
‘  semhle.  There  is  a  want  of  contrast  and  an  imperfection 
in  the  architecturic  combination  of  the  romantic  edifice ; 
the  authoress  relinquishes  the  historical  picture  she  in¬ 
tended  to  compose  in  order  to  compose  a  genre  painting. 
The  same  defect  strikes  the  reader  in  the  second 
I  “  Sketch,”  the  subject  of  which  is  with  equal  felicity 
selected  from  the  Franco-German  history.  It  describes 
the  camp  life  of  the  French  at  Gotha  at  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  authoress  has  well  studied  her 
subject,  and  her  descriptions  of  Richelieu  and  Soubise 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  dissolute  manner  in  which 
Soubise  keeps  court  at  Gotha  is  well  portrayed.  The 
chief  incident  of  the  plot  is  a  feigned  love  affair  into 
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which  a  German  lady.  Miss  von  Seydlitz,  decoys  the 
unsuspecting  Soubise,  in  order  to  give  the  Prussian 
cavalry  an  opportunity  of  surprising  the  French,  of  which 
they  avail  themselves  gloriously.  This  patriotism  of  the 
lady  is  set  off  in  the  novel  to  great  advantage  as  in 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  female  characters  are  more 
successfully  drawn  in  this  book  than  the  male. 

The  Last  Days  of  Catharine  II.  is  probably  Mlihl- 
bach’s  best  choice  of  a  subject,  considering  her  peculiar 
taste  and  talent.  The  plot  combines  of  itself  interesting 
historical  facts  with  some  scandal  and  intrigue ;  the 
novel  is  ready-made  before  the  writer  touches  it.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  contrast  in  the  character  of  the 
empress,  her  favourite,  Platon  Zoubow,  Grand  Dukes 
Paul  and  Constantine,  the  King  of  Sweden,  Field- 
Marshal  Souwarow,  and  Baron  Armfclt,  and  there  is  an 
entanglement  of  intrigue  and  an  effect  in  the  sudden 
death  of  the  empress  that  hardly  need  any  embellish¬ 
ment  at  the  writer’s  hands.  The  task  was  undeniably 
a  comparatively  easy  one,  but  it  milst  be  allowed  that 
MUhlbach  has  achic-v^ed  one  of  her  greatest  successes  in 
this  short  novel. 

Emperor  Leopold  II.  and  his  Age  marks  an  attempt, 
that  should  be  duly  appreciated,  at  a  more  concise  style, 
and  though  the  authoress  docs  not  nearly  come  up  to 
English  ideas  of  conciseness,  we  should  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  effort.  The  story,  or  rather  history, 
is  as  little  a  novel  as  the  writings  already  quoted,  but  it 
teems  with  interesting  matter  that  will  fail  to  amuse 
only  very  few  readers.  The  only  unity  of  plot  the 
book  may  lay  claim  to,  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  may  justify  its  title,  is  that  the  story  begins  with 
Leopold’s  accession  to  the  throne  and  ends  with  his 
death.  Otherwise  it  is  a  chain  of  independent  occur¬ 
rences  strung  together  in  historical  order,  and  rendered 
interesting  by  their  historical  importance.  There  is  little 
connection  between  the  several  incidents,  or  between 
them  and  the  emperor.  A  book  treating  of  Emperor 
Leopold,  Baron  Thugut,  Victoria  of  Pontat,  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  Barnave,  General  Bischofswerder,  &c., 
can  never  be  devoid  of  interest  to  an  educated  reader ; 
but  it  will  satisfy  more  while  reading  than  when 
finished.  One  feels  inclined  to  wonder  how  all  the 
stories  and  anecdotes  that  make  up  the  tale  came  there, 
but  enjoys  reading  them  ;  on  closing  the  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  one  cannot  quite  shake  off  the  impression  of  its 
being  uncompleted.  The  part  of  the  story  playing  in 
Brussels  and  Paris,  and  of  which  the  Amazon  lady, 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  is  the  principal  actress,  is 
about  the  most  exciting  and  amusing;  next  to  this 
some  incidents  in  the  life  of  Countess  Wolkenstein  may 
claim  particular  mention. 

There  is  rather  a  falling  off  in  Prince  Eugene  and  his 
Age,  proceeding,  however,  from  a  good  intention — viz., 
of  making  the  narrative  more  amusing.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  authoress  has  recourse  to  her  imagination,  but 
not  quite  in  the  legitimate  way-,  she  frequently  sacrifices 
historical  correctness  to  an  itching  for  sensationalism  and 
scandal.  It  does  not  matter,  perhaps,  so  much  with 
Prince  Eugene  as  if  she  had  taken  the  same  liberties 
with  Frederick,  or  Joseph,  or  Leopold  ;  but  still'  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  MUhlbach  has  renounced 
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her  greatest  literary  virtue.  We  are  afraid  that  some  the  Prussian  prince,  or  if  a  few  more  are  piled  upon  it. 

other  failings  will  combine  with  this  to  deter  English  The  last  reason  for  which  we  should  take  up  the  book 

readers  from  the  perusal  of  Prince  Eugene,  except  such  would  be  to  admire  Elector  Frederick,  and  even  with 

as  are  attracted  by  the  sensationalism  of  the  latter  his  glory  somewhat  obscured,  the  hero  of  Fehrbellin 

volumes  and  all  the  machinery  of  romantic  horrors —  may  be  thought  to  afford  us  interesting  matter  for 

spies,  masks,  daggers,  parricides,  &c. — that  play  a  pro-  historical  studies,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when 

minent  part  in  the  narrative.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  triumphs  of  what  used  to  be  the  Electorate  of 

bombast,  which  German  ladies  admire,  but  which  stands  Brandenburg  may  make  us  eager  to  trace  the  develop- 

a  very  poor  chance  among  English  readers,  e.'^«pecially  ment  of  that  elastic  power  to  the  first  origin  of  its 

German  bombast.  And  then  the  phalanx  of  eight  military  importance.  We  cannot,  however,  approve  of 

volumes  appears  almost  as  formidable  as  a  phalanx  of  the  summary  way  in  which  Madame  Muhlbach  disposes 

Bismarck’s  helmcted  warriors.  ot  Count  Schwarzenberg,  branding  him  as  a  kind  of 

The  last  historical  novel  that  we  shall  have  to  men-  demon.  Schwarzenberg  was  a  dangerously  ambitious 

tion  takes  its  subject  from  Prussian  history,  and  describes  man,  but  his  character  is  as  yet  so  obscure  that  History 

the  life  and  age  of  the  Great  Elector,  the  hero  in  Prussian  has  not  made  up  her  mind  about  him,  and  it  is  there- 

history  surpassed  in  glory  only  by  the  great  king,  fore  premature,  in  a  writer  pretending  to  historical 

Frederick  the  Great.  The  two  “  great  ”  sovereigns  are  correctness,  but  basing  her  information  on  no  other 

the  gods  of  the  Prussians,  the  greatest  heroes  they  authorities  than  are  known  to  ordinary  historical 

acknowledge,  their  tutelary  saints.  The  great  elector  students,  to  designate  a  doubtful  character  as  down- 

began  the  work  of  raising  the  nation  to  a  great  military  right  bad. 

power,  the  great  king  continued  it,  and  their  warlike  [  We  have  only  selected  a  few  of  MUhlbach’s  numerous 
descendant  is  now  crowning  the  edifice.  As  a  Prussian,  writings  for  special  consideration  in  this  paper ;  we 

Muhlbach  could  not,  therefore,  have  selected  a  fitter  need  probably  not  even  have  called  attention  to  so 

hero ;  he  is  more  removed  from  the  present  age  than  many,  because  within  each  of  the  two  classes  the 

was  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  biography  is  not  so  literary  productions  resemble  one  another  remarkably, 

well  known ;  the  authoress  had  therefore  a  better  op-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  MUhlbach  has  employed  her 

portunity  of  interweaving  romance  into  history,  and  she  pen  on  so  wonderful  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  a  paper 

might  t’nus  have  raised  the  great  man  into  a  still  greater  on  her  writings  would  have  appeared  incomplete  with- 

hero,  a  kind  of  demigod.  It  was  this  she  wished  to  out  mention  of  the  principal  ones.  We  cannot  recom- 

do,  but  we  cannot  candidly  say  that  she  has  achieved  mend  our  readers  to  read  the  unhistorical  novels,  but — 
her  end.  We  may  read  the  book  as  instructive  and  if  they  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  skipping — they  will 
containing  a  great  amount  of  information,  but  we  shall  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  historical 

not  consider  its  hero  a  greater  man  for  Madame  Miihl-  writings — novels  they  are  not.  These  latter  form 

bach’s  description  of  him ;  she  does  not  even  do  him  almost  a  speciality  in  German  literature,  and  though 
justice ;  her  fondness  for  anecdote,  and  we  may  almost  they  cannot  be  classed  among  the  foremast  writings  of 

say  gossip,  gets  the  better  of  her  judgment,  and,  if  any-  that  country,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered 

thing,  she  lowers  his  claim  to  respect  and  admiration.  little  better  than  ephemeral  productions,  they  convey  an 

Though  Prussians  may  quarrel  with  her  for  this,  we  amount  of  interesting  historical  information  in  a  roman- 

need  not  probably  care  if  a  few  bricks  have  been  cified  shape  that  our  readers  will  probably  fail  to  find 

removed  from  the  pedestal  on  which  rests  the  statue  of  el^  where. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 


Dearest,  ’twas  not  the  beauty's  light 
That  burns  on  thy  fair  brow. 

That  won  this  ardent  heart  at  sight. 
That  binds  it  to  thee  now. 

Nor  was  it  yet  that  youthful  form. 

So  full  of  life  and  grace. 

That  did  this  wand’ring  spirit  charm 
When  first  I  saw  thy  face. 

'Twas  not  thine  eyes  of  softened  blue, 
The  glories  of  thy  hair. 

That  fixed  my  burning  love  on  you. 
And  ever  keep  it  there ! 


Oh  no !  Tve  others  fairer  seen, 

In  whom  all  charms  combine ; 

With  hair  more  bright,  more  graceful  mien, 
With  softer  eyes  than  thine  ’ 

Fve  others  seen  more  lovely  far. 

But  none  so  formed  for  love — 

To  be  a  wayward  mortal’s  star 
To  lead  his  course  above — 

To  turn  his  thoughts  aloft  to  Him 
Who  blessed  his  earthly  lot. 

And  made  his  home,  once  lone  and  dim, 

A  bright  and  happy  spot. 


Twas  this  that  made  me  woo  and  win 
Thy  heart  so  kind  and  true. 

And  careless  turn  from  other  maids 
More  beautiful  tha*'  -ou. 


) 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


SPHERE  is, perhaps,  no  musical  instrument  that  has  ever 
JL  been  the  subject  ot  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as 
the  flute,  which,  while  it  has  been  decried  by  some  as 
effeminate  and  expressionless,  and  fit  only  to  serve  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice  or  other  instruments,  has 
been  by  others  extolled  as  the  most  expressive  and 
stirring  of  instruments.  Plutarch  mentions  an  Athenian 
flute-playor  named  Antigenides  who  by  his  matchless 
performance  at  a  banquet  so  fired  the  soul  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  he  seized  his  arms  and  was  on  the  point 
of  attacking  his  very  guests,  a  rather  undesirable  result 
of  music’s  power.  In  an  ancient  Greek  song  there  is  a 
stanza  to  the  effect  that  “a  good  player  on  the  flute  might 
make  a  man  brave  every  danger  and  face  even  iron 
itself.”  The  flute  of  that  country  and  time  must,  one 
would  think,  have  possessed  a  more  martial  and  inspirit¬ 
ing  tone  than  we  are  now-a-days  accustomed  to  associate 
with  its  strains  to  have  wrought  such  effects.  The 
common  flute  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  was  of  great 
length.  The  performer  on  it  was  obliged  to  extend  his 
arms  to  the  utmost  to  reach  the  farthest  finger-hole. 

This  same  Antigenides,  to  whom  the  flute  in  its 
primitive  state  is  indebted  for  many  improvements,  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  a  good  and  talented  musician,  but 
also  a  man  possessed  of  sterling  sound  sense,  qualities 
not  invariably  found  united. 

He  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  applause  of 
the  public,  and  having  a  good  many  pupils  for  his 
favourite  instrument,  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same 
feeling  into  them.  “  Play  next  time  to  me  and  the 
Muses,”  was  his  answer  to  one  of  them  who  was  express¬ 
ing  his  discontent  at  the  little  applause  he  had  received 
from  his  audience ;  and  on  another  occasion,  hearing  at 
a  distance  a  violent  burst  of  applause  accorded  to  a 
flute-player,  he  sarcastically  remarked,  “  There  must  be 
something  very  bad  in  that  man’s  performance,  or  those 
people  would  not  be  so  lavish  of  their  approbation.” 

Impossible  to  quit  the  subject  of  the  music  of  the 
Chinese,  treated  however  briefly,  without  an  allusion  to 
their  wonderful  “  bells,”  which  they  themselves  assert  to 
be  of  such  high  antiquity  that  they  were  used  among 
them,  graduated  according  to  a  certain  scale,  as  far  back 
as  2,000  years  b.c.,  and  all  throughout  Asia  bells 
appear  for  certain  to  have  been  in  use,  especially  for 
religious  purposes,  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
famous  “  bell  of  Canton  ”  was  of  the  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  inches 
thick,  and  to  what  curious  perfection  the  manufacture  of 
these  bells  was  carried  may  be  deduced  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  enormous  bell  of  a  very  sweet  tone  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  a  pagoda  near  the  Chinese  town  of 
Ningpo,  which  had  “  its  lower  edge  curiously  scalloped, 
and  its  outer  surface  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions 
and  ornamented  in  high  relief.”  These  huge  bells  are 
to  be  found  principally  in  those  Asiatic  countries  where 
the  Buddhist  religion  is  prevalent.  Near  one  of  the 
Japanese  temples  there  is  a  belfry  with  a  large  bell  sus¬ 


pended,  deep  and  heavy,  and  richly  carved.  This  is 
struck  at  different  hours  of  the  day  with  a  heavy  wooden 
mallet,  and  the  sound,  mellow  and  sonorous,  is  heard 
far  away  over  the  water.  In  Japan,  be  it  observed,  the 
bells  never  have  tongues  or  clappers,  but  are  always 
struck  from  nvitkout  by  a  piece  of  wood  conveniently 
suspended.  The  large  bells  in  the  Buddhist  temples  in 
China  arc  usually  without  a  clapper,  being  struck  with 
a  wooden  hammer  or  kind  of  mallet,  though  in  the 
description  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
of  the  great  Chinese  bell  from  a  Buddhist  temple  near 
Ningpo,  it  is  stated  :  “  On  the  top  is  the  Imperial  dragon, 
the  national  emblem  of  China,  crouching,  and  forming 
the  handle.  Beneath  this  is  the  orifice  where  a  clapper 
has  been  placed.” 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  in  China  to  affix  bells  to 
the  outside  of  the  sacred  edifices,  as,  for  example,  to 
the  famous  porcelain  tower  in  Nankin,  and  a  traveller 
in  China,  about  twenty  years  ago,  describes  a  Chinese 
pagoda  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghae,  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  consisting  of  eight  stones,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  covered  verandah,  having  a  projecting  roof,  at 
the  corners  of  which  are  hung  small  bells  of  different 
tones,  and  as  these  bells,  sixty-four  in  number,  are  kept 
in  almost  perpetual  motion  by  the  wind,  the  sound  they 
produce  is  an  extremely  pleasing  one,  greatly  resembling 
the  wild  melody  of  an  Aeolian  harp.  Sir  George 
Staunton,  ambassador  from  England  to  the  Court  of 
China,  whose  account  of  his  embassy  has  been  before 
quoted  from,  describes  a  concert  given  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  of  China’s  birthday,  which  consisted  principally 
of  sets  of  cylindrical  bells,  suspended  in  a  line  from 
ornamented  frames  of  wood,  and  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  also  tiian- 
gular  pieces  of  metal,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the 
bells.  To  the  sound  of  these  instruments  a  slow  and 
solemn  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  re¬ 
sembled  the  musical  glasses  at  a  distance.  At  a  religious 
service  at  a  pagoda  in  Birmah,  a  number  of  attuned 
bells,  struck  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  forcibly 
reminded  the  listener  of  the  village  chimes  in  his  native 
England.  These  facts,  interesting  and  curious  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  also  important  as  showing  that  bells,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  we  denominate  carillons,  or  chimes,  and 
apply  to  sacred  uses,  are  of  Asiatic  and  not  Eastern 
origin,  and  that  they  were  used  in  Asiatic  countries  for 
religious  purposes  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
invention  of  our  large  church  bells  is  probably  of  Italian 
origin,  since  it  is  generally  attributed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop 
of  Nola,  who  first  made  use  of  them  a.d.  qoo,  in  the 
town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  whence  is  derived  the  Italian 
terms,  campana,  signifying  a  church  bell  ;  campanone,  a 
large  bell  ;  campanella,  a  little  bell  ;  campanile,  a  belfry. 
At  Rangoon,  in  the  Birmese  empire,  there  is  a  bell  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  a  tall  man  is  able  to  stand 
upright  within  it  with  ease  ;  and  there  is  a  pagoda  in- 
Maulmain  where  a  great  bell  is  suspended  in  the  usual 
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manner  between  two  posts,  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
which,  when  an  offering  has  been  made,  or  some  re¬ 
ligious  duty  performed,  is  generally  struck  by  the 
devotee  once  or  twice  with  a  deer’s  horn,  several  of 
which  are  usually  placed  for  that  purpose  near  the 
bell. 

The  immense  workshops  in  the  bell-foundries  of 
Chinese  Tartary  are  principally  devoted  to  the  supplying 
of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Buddhist  religion  pre¬ 
vails  with  the  vessels  and  bells  employed  in  that 
worship. 

The  study  of  national  music  cannot  fall  to  be  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  if  we  but  reflect  how  many  of  our 
best  and  mightiest  composers  have  been  indebted  to  it 
for  at  least  the  theme  or  groundwork  of  some  of  their 
finest  compositions.  Handel,  in  his  Messiah*  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  in  his  Scotch,  Italian,  and  other  symphonies  ; 
Rossini,  in  his  Guillaume  Tell,  the  “  Ranz  de  Vaches,” 
with  which  the  noble  overture  so  effectively  and  appro¬ 
priately  opens  ;  Auber,  with  his  beautiful  Neapolitan 
barcarolle  in  Masauielh,  afford  only  a  few  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  instances  in  which  national  melodies  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  modern  compositions,  whose  nationality 
their  world-wide  fame  has  absorbed. 

The  progress  of  vocal  music  has  generally  been  found 
to  keep  pace  with  that  of  instrumental,  and,  in  regard 
to  its  antiquity,  to  take  the  precedence,  as  there  are  still 
many  nations  who,  while  possessing  a  number  of  national 
songs,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  their  notion  of  accompaniment  being  simply  that 
produced  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  or,  at  most,  the 
striking  of  pieces  of  wood  together. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  hymn  styled  “  Hymn  in 
Honourof  the  Ancestors,”  which, up  to  quite  a  recent  date, 
was  annually  performed  on  solemn  occasions  in  presence 
of  the  emperor.  The  same  learned  Italian  writer  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  Rev.  Padre  Amiot,  describes  the  ceremony 
as  taking  place  in  a  large  hall  of  the  imperial  palace,  in 
which  the  portraits  of  the  former  emperors  were  ranged 
on  the  walls.  Near  the  entrance,  on  the  right  and  left, 
stood  the  instrumental  performers,  opposite  the  entrance 
stood  the  singers,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  the  dancers, 
whose  office  it  was  to  perform  at  a  given  signal  some 
sacred  evolutions.  Upon  a  table  were  placed  various 
articles  used  as  offerings  and  libations.  When  everything 
was  prepared,  the  emperor,  amidst  the  deepest  silence,  en¬ 
tered  the  hall,  then,  at  a  signal  on  the  large  drum,  or  taclou, 
the  hymn,  slowly  and  solemnly  sung,  commenced.  During 
the  performance,  the  emperor  knelt  at  different  assigned 
places,  brought  his  offerings,  and  burnt  incense  in  honour 
of  his  ancestral  relations,  whose  spirits  were  supposed  to 
be  present  during  the  solemn  ceremony.  All  was  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  strictly  prescribed  rules,  and  the 
three  parts  of  the  hymn  did  not  immediately  follow  each 
other,  but  there  were  intervals  of  silence  between  until 
a  signal  directed  the  recommencement  of  the  music. 

That  the  human  voice  is,  of  all  instruments,  the  one 
most  fitted  to  impart  expression,  whether  of  a  religious 

•  Tho  motif  of  the  exquisite  pastoralo  movement  in  this  anblimo 
oratorio  is  just  a  simple  song  of  the  Italian  yi/fcrari— Calabrian  monn< 
tainoers,  who  make  their  aiuiual  appearanco  in  Romo  just  before 
'Christmas,  to  celebrate,  with  voice  and  bagiiipo,  tho  joyful  event  of 
our  Lord’s  Nativity. 


or  dramatic  character,  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
among  all  ancient  people  we  find  how  important  a  part 
it  has  always  played  in  public  processions,  whether  in 
the  joyous  wedding  festival  or  the  mournful  funeral 
dirge.  There  is  one  great  peculiarity  as  regards  the 
practice  and  culture  of  music  among  Eastern  nations, 
attributable  to  the  system  of  caste,  and  that  is  that  the 
profession  of  music,  like  that  of  a  common  trade  such 
as  a  cook,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  is  hereditary,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  whether  the  talent  be 
possessed  by  the  successor  or  not,  which,  as  this  is 
known  by  numerous  and  modern  instances  to  be  far 
from  invariably  the  case,  must  have  been  always  a  draw¬ 
back  to  the  progress  and  development  of  musical  art. 
A  few  notorious  cases  of  the  transmission  of  musical 
genius  from  father  to  son,  and  even  through  families, 
such  as  the  Bach,  the  Mozart,  the  Wesley  family,  rise 
rapidly  to  the  mind,  but  such  instances  are  exceptional. 
Tliese  prodigies  of  musical  genius  declared  themselves 
almost  in  infimey,  as  we  know,  as  well  as  how  gloriously 
the  bud  of  promise  blossomed  into  the  flower  of  fulfil¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  these  examples  of  precocious  talent  the 
love  of  harmony  was  conspicuous  ;  now  the  elements  of 
harmony  and  tune  being  absent,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  idea  of  a  Greek  or  Chinese  child  displaying  its  in¬ 
tuitive  genius  for  music — displaying,  like  the  three-year- 
old  Mozart  or  baby  Wesley,  its  intuitive  genius  for 
music  by  picking  out  airs  and  harmonious  combinations 
on  a  clavichord,  or  scrawling  down  in  illegible  characters 
on  scraps  of  paper  parts  of  a  symphony  or  an  oratorio. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  the  hand  of  a 
composer  is  a  change  of  key — what  changes,  what 
soul-touching  surprises,  may  not  a  simple  modulation 
from  major  to  minor,  from  sharp  to  flat,  accomplish  ? 
while  the  different  varieties  of  time  are,  as  far  as  they 
go,  almost  as  magical  in  their  influence. 

The  further  researches  into  music,  its  origin  and 
history,  and  gradual  development  as  an  art,  are  pro¬ 
secuted,  tlie  firmer  will  be  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
science  the  storehouse  of  which  is  thickly  hung  with 
rich  treasures  of  beauty  and  expression.  With  Shak- 
speare’s  definition  of  the  power  and  charm  of  music 
the  world  in  general  is  familiar,  as  well  as  with  the 
famous  axiom  of  the  French  writer,  Montesquieu,  that 
“  music  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts  which  does  not  cor¬ 
rupt  the  mind.”  A  most  apt  and  admirable  “  apology,” 
so  to  speak,  for  music  appeared  in  an  old  comedy,  or 
“  scenical  history,”  as  it  is  quaintly  called,  written  by 
Samuel  Rowley,  printed  in  1613*  under  the  bizarre  title 
of  lichen  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me,  in  which  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  art  is  supposed  to  occur  between  the 
young  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  and  his  musical 
preceptor.  Dr.  Tye,  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Rowley,  who  rather  exceeds  his  great  contemporary, 
Shakspeare,  in  the  severity  of  his  sentence  against  those 
insensible  to  “  musicke’s  sound,”  makes  the  royal  pupil 
reply  in  a  string  of  rather  pedantic  symbols 

"  As  mnsic-kc,  so  is  man  govern’d  by  stops 
And  by  dividing  notes,  soraetiincs  aloft. 

Sometime  below,  and  when  he  hath  attain’d 

Ills  high  and  lofty  pitch,  breathed  his  sharpest  and  iiiost 

Shrillest  ayre ;  yet  at  length  'tis  gone 

And  fills  duwue  flat  to  his  conclusion.” 
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THE  RUN  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Down  in  the  bottom,  between  two  ridges  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down,  geographically  a  continuation  of  that 
bleak  waste.  Morn  Hill,  of  fair  celebrity,  is  a  large 
square  red-brick  building,  whose  slate  roofs  gleam  blue 
out  of  the  frosty  mists  that  lie  on  the  hill-sides  and  have 
wedged  themselves  in  thick  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
building  is  too  big  for  anything  else  but  a  prison,  and 
far  too  ugly  for  that,  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  suggestive  of  the  crosses  and 
privations  usually  endured  by  the  inm.ates  of  such  estab¬ 
lishments,  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  a  workhouse,  or 
what  is  better  designated  a  union — union  too  often  of 
poverty  with  insult,  of  misfortune  with  misery — union 
of  incapacity,  negligence,  and  ill-treatment  with  broken- 
spirited  dependence  and  tearful  appeal  for  help  as  futile 
as  though  the  last  newly-revised  dictionary  gave  “Board” 
— a  bit  of  wood — no  other  meaning. 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  and  as  I  looked  up  at  the 
many  fresh-painted  white  windows  of  the  building  and 
wondered  whether  when  the  sun  shone  in  at  them  it 
gladdened  any  poor  hearts  inside,  I  had  a  notion  to  spend 
the  day  there  and  try  and  find  out. 

Admitted  by  the  master  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  dazzling 
white  in  a  clean  cook’s  apron  that  went  up  to  his  neck 
and  came  down  to  his  boots,  I  was  jocularly  bid  to 
follow  my  nose.  A  lot  of  happy-faced  boys  were  very 
busy  doing  the  same  thing,  for  the  odour  of  roast  beef 
appeared  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  attraction  on  them. 
They  followed  the  scent  down  passages,  round  corners, 
and  across  wards  till  it  grew  stronger  and  wafted  itself 
in  warm  savoury  gusts  past  their  excited  olfactories. 
The  boys  rushed  full  tilt,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  into 
the  great  kitchen,  and  got  “sight”  of  their  game — • 
about  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight  of  smoking- 
hot  bullock  5  the  master,  dimly  visible  through  the 
steam,  cutting  up  and  weighing  out  the  me.at  into  allow¬ 
ances — half-a-pound  of  beef  and  a  pound  of  potatoes  to 
each  inmate.  The  boys  fairly  gasped  at  sight  of  the 
great  piece  of  meat,  seeming  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of 
running  away  again  directly  with  the  tin  basins  into 
which  the  allowances  were  placed.  They  cast  back 
longing  looks  after  it,  going  regretfully  out  of  the  door, 
and  had  to  take  in  appetising  sniffs  from  the  basins 
carried  close  under  their  noses  in  order  to  nerve  them¬ 
selves  for  the  duty.  One  boy  man.aged  twice  succes¬ 
sively  to  miss  his  turn,  and  stood  sniffing  afar  off,  lost 
in  a  delicious  reverie  of  expectation,  until,  the  scent 
proving  too  much  for  him,  drew  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  table  till  the  master  roused  him  by  thrusting  a 
hot  tin  into  his  unprepared  fingers. 

Then  came  the  beer,  poured  out  of  a  watering-pot 
into  tall  mugs  with  the  name  of  the  “  union  ”  on  them 
in  washed-out  blue — a  pint  to  each  adult  and  half-a-pint 
to  the  children — quickly  distributed  by  the  boys,  now 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  own  dinners  had 
gone  in. 

Would  I  taste  the  beef  and  the  beer  ?  I  would.  I  did. 


Workhouse  fare  at  Christmas  is  never  very  bad.  This 
was  unexceptionable.  Dinner  was  laid  in  the  chapel. 
Forms  on  sliding  legs,  whereby  they  could  be  raised  to 
do  duty  as  long  narrow  tables,  were  ranged  down  one 
side  of  the  room ;  the  dinner  tins  and  mugs  displayed 
upon  them  on  a  clean  white  cloth.  The  chapel  is  simply 
a  large  whitewashed  room  with  a  stone  floor,  plenty  of 
forms,  and  a  few  texts  of  Scripture  in  large  print  hanging 
about  the  walls.  At  the  far  end  is  an  upright  deal  box, 
with  an  octagon-shaped  patch  of  brown  paint  on  the 
ceiling  above  to  suggest  a  sounding-board,  and  by  impli¬ 
cation  that  therefore  the  deal  box  is  a  pulpit. 

Trooping  into  the  chapel  come  a  number  of  bright- 
eyed,  merry-looking  children,  and  a  long  string  of  old 
men  in  clean  white  surplices  slowly  follows  Bent  with 
age  and  infirmity  as  they  are,  white  -in  their  dress,  with 
white  woolly  hair,  and  a  meek,  broken-down  expres¬ 
sion  about  the  eyes,  which  yet  wander  about  looking  for 
sympathy,  following  each  other  at  a  shambling  trot, 
they  reminded  me  painfully  of  sheep.  The  women  and 
girls  in  their  dark  stuffdresses  were  dready  seated.  After 
a  good  deal  of  arranging  the  places  of  the  men,  and 
some  assistance  to  a  few  poor  cripples,  the  master  took 
his  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  and  tapped  on  a 
form. 

All  who  were  able  rose  for  grace. 

“  Now  then,”  said  the  master,  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
“  ‘  For  what  you’re  about  to  receive  may  the  Lord  make 
you  truly  thankful  ’ — eh  ?” 

First  came  the  shrill  “  Amen”  of  the  children,  then 
the  response  of  the  women.  It  took  a  long  time  and 
much  nudging  to  get  out  all  the  “  Amens  ”  from  the  old 
men — many  of  whom  said  it  in  a  vacant,  helpless  kind 
of  way,  after  it  had  been  explained  to  them  by  their 
neighbours,  as  though  scarcely  knowing  what  it  meant, 
but  had  no  doubt  it  was  all  right.  Then  they  hardly 
knew  whether  to  sit  down  or  to  keep  on  standing  up,  for 
some  old  men  who  had  furtively  sat  down  and  tasted  the 
gravy  got  up  again  bashfully,  till,  finding  the  boys  and 
girls  had  already  attained  their  sixth  mouthful  without 
drawing  down  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  the  master, 
they  once  more  subsided,  and  began  their  meal  with  a 
sigh  over  the  impetuosity  of  youth.  Plum-pudding, 
half-a-pound  to  a  man,  followed.  When  each  one  had 
attained  a  satisfied  and  oily  appearance  of  repletion,  the 
guardians’  presents  of  tobacco  and  snuff  to  the  adults 
and  oranges  to  the  children  were  distributed,  and  the 
paupers  were  filed  off  to  their  respective  wards. 

The  wards  are  uniformly  spacious,  well-ventiLited, 
clean,  well-lighted,  and  well-warmed,  bells  are  placed 
in  every  room,  whilst  the  nurse’s  door,  opening  out  of 
each  ward,  has  no  lock  on  it.  Why  it  should  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  paupers  to  enliven  their  terribly  monotonous 
existence  by  looking  out  of  window,  perhaps  only  the 
Poor  Law  Board  can  tell.  The  windows  here,  though 
large  and  numerous,  are  high  up  out  of  reach,  only  per¬ 
mitting  the  inmates  to  look  up  at  a  cross-barred  s’quare 
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of  sky  to  tell  whether  it  rains  or  shines.  Maybe  that 
thus  it  is  sought  to  direct  their  attention  away  from 
earth,  and  to  fix  their  hopes  in  the  sky.  Furthermore, 
the  utter  homelessness  and  destitution  of  the  clean  white 
walls,  bare  of  every  relief  save  a  few  large  cards  of 
Scripture  texts,  strikes  cold  on  the  heart.  Bare  walls, 
and  a  form  or  two  to  answer  for  tables  or  chairs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  destitute  of  the  humblest  attempt  to  recall 
the  home  that  even  the  most  utterly  pauperised  can  re¬ 
member  best  by  some  poor  print  or  picture,  or  glass 
rolling-pin,  or  painted  tea-tray,  that  made  his  four  walls 
homely — all  the  little  humanising  trifles  that  tell  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thought  and  care  in  a  home,  shut  clean  out  for 
ever,  and  the  man  shut  up  to  look  at  a  square  yard  of 
sky,  till  his  fellow-paupers  rejoice  over  him,  and  get 
fourpence  each  and  a  pint  of  beer,  and  a  day’s  outing, 
for  carrying  him  to  his  grave.  This  is  and  must  be  the 
pauper’s  lot,  the  master  explains. 

“You  see,  sir,  when  a  man  comes  into  the  ’ouse  he 
very  soon  loses  his  individuality,  and  gets  pauperised 
directly,  and  then  what  can  you  do  with  him  ?” 

I  suggested  whether  or  no  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  a  man  guilty  only  of  misfortune 
from  losing  that  individuality  at  the  outset  by  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  system  of  treatment. 

But  the  master  seemed  to  think  it  was  not  in  the 
rules — that  there  was  trouble  enough  to  keep  down 
pauperism  as  it  is — and  that  any  such  steps  would  result 
in  the  requirement  of  twice  as  many  “  workusses”  as  we 
have  at  present — for  it  is  the  primary  article  in  the  creed 
of  all  “  porochial  ”  officials,  from  the  Poor  Law  Board 
downwards,  that  pauperism  must  be  first  put  down  and 
then  kept  down.  You  must  discourage  poverty  and 
make  it  unpopular,  they  say,  or  we  should  have  half  the 
ratepayers  in  the  house.  How  well  they  have  succeeded 
in  discouraging  it  our  newspapers  tell  us  every  day — 
how  the  really  unfortunate  and  deserving  poor  often 
hide  away,  and  starve  and  die  in  a  poor  room,  without 
food  or  fire,  rather  than  share  with  clamorous  profes¬ 
sional  paupers  the  treatment  of  the  colder  house. 

Not  that  the  particular  workhouse  in  question  is,  gene¬ 
rally  sj>eaking,  defective  in  its  accommodation  or  unkind 
in  its  treatment.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceptionally 
liberal  in  its  dietary,  and  in  its  provision  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  poor  of  the  district,  and  such  evils  as  exist  are 
evils  incidental  to  the  Poor  Law  system  rather  than  to 
the  guardians,  who  do  their  best  to  interpret  in  the  most 
liberal  sense  the  rules  of  the  London  Board.  The  in¬ 
spector  to  the  Board  has  complimented  the  house  on  its 
management  for  many  years,  and  besides  requiring  a  new 
bath  to  be  purchased  for  the  medical  ward,  has  made  no 
suggestion  of  any  kind.  The  master  and  matron  appear 
to  be  kind  and  considerate,  and  although  the  former  has 
an  undeniably  loud  and  harsh  way  of  “  hollering  ”  at 
the  paupers,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  it  is  his 
“  way,”  and  not  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  a  harsh  disr 
position. 

“  You  must  holler  at  ’em,”  he  says,  “  you  couldn’t  do 
nothing  with  ’em  without  you  did — rso  many  of  ’em  are 
deaf,  and  so  many  of  ’em  are  stupid  like,  you  must  do  it 
— and  they  like  it  because  it  impresses  ’em.” 

I  spent  the  entire  afternoon  in  wandering  about  the 


wards,  mostly  by  myself,  conversing  with  the  inmates, 
and  it  is  fair  to  state  that  most  of  them  expressed  con¬ 
tent  with  their  general  treatment,  though  many  hinted 
they  would  like  to  “  see  out  of  winder  ” 

In  the  old  men’s  ward  twenty  old  men  were  crouch¬ 
ing  round  their  Christmas  fire,  huddling  together,  hardly 
for  warmth,  for  the  fire  was  a  brave  one,  but  for  dog¬ 
like  companionship  and  sympathy.  For  aught  of  the 
garrulous  prattle  which  distinguishes  other  old  men  not 
pauperised,  they  might  have  been  dumb  old  men.  For 
aught  of  motion  or  interest  in  anything  whatsoever,  even 
the  fire  into  which  they  stared  without  seeing  its  light, 
they  might  have  been  dead  and  buried  old  men.  I'hey 
are  allowed,  if  they  will,  to  walk  about  the  country  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  union  at  pleasure,  but  they  hardly 
ever  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  preferring  to  sit 
and  gaze  at  the  fire  in  winter,  and  to  bask  themselves  in 
the  strip  of  sunshine  that  falls  through  their  window  in 
the  summer,  silent  and  lost  to  all  outward  things,  till  at 
last  the  other  paupers  make  a  holiday  at  their  funeral,  to 
rejoice  over  their  release.  Nearly  all  paupers  die  so. 
They  begin  to  die  when  they  enter  a  union.  The  life 
goes  out  of  them  when  they  go  in  at  its  gates.  They 
get  quiet  and  cowed  because  there  is  no  hope  for  them 
any  more,  and  thoroughly  pauperised,  and  sit  silently 
mumbling  and  munching  till  they  are  quite  dead  to  all 
that  is  worth  living  for,  long  before  Death  comes  and 
fetches  them  away. 

But  the  children — those  who  are  born  into  the  house, 
or  have  been  brought  up  in  it — they  have  something  to 
look  forward  to — escape  !  They  live  and  thrive.  I 
know  at  least  one  workhouse  in  this  county  where  you 
may  see  numbers  of  children  with  a  blue  stripe  on  their 
left  arm.  They  wear  it  all  the  day  long,  all  the  week, 
sit  in  it  at  church,  and  never  take  it  off,  save  at  night,  all 
their  workhouse  lives.  Do  you  know  what  this  blue 
stripe  means  ?  It  is  the  badge  of  illegitimacy,  whereby 
Christian  gentlemen  brand  on  helplessness  the  shame  of 
their  parents,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.  I  am  glad  they  don’t  do  it  here. 

I  think  I  never  saw  such  bright-eyed,  merry-faced 
children  as  in  this  workhouse  on  Christmas  Day — shout¬ 
ing  rmd  laughing  in  boisterous  games  as  blithely  as  if 
there  were  no  happier  establishment  for  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  all  the  world.  Handsome,  ruddy  faces 
of  boys  and  girls,  glowing  with  excitement  and  pudding, 
stnd  sparkling  with  mirth.  Ah  me !  how  gladsome  they 
seemed  !  They  know  a  little,  too.  One  small  lad  with 
very  deep  brown  eyes,  whom  I  sat  upon  my  knee,  made 
me  quite  tremble  for  my  own  reputation  in  one  of  the 
three  R.’s,  for  he  can  tell  you  nineteen  times  anything, 
and  I’ll  defy  you  to  have  him  anywhere — no,  not  even 
as  to  how  much  the  sixpence  with  which  I  rewarded  his 
proficiency  would  amount  to  at  compound  interest  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  sum  he  named,  which  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  take  for  granted  was  correct,  quite  impressed 
us  both  with  the  magnitude  of  the  gift. 

I  sat  down  amongst  the  boys  to  tea.  Very  bright 
and  clean,  and  good-humoured  and  well-behaved  they 
all  seemed.  All  of  them  pressed  on  me  their  mugs  of 
tea,  and  contributed  quite  a  high  pile  of  thin  bread-and- 
butter,  cut  from  their  own  thick  hunches  of  bread  and 
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dabs  of  butter,  with  no  little  delicacy  of  feeling,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  The  ideal  of  each  was  to  become  a 
farmer’s  boy,  in  hopes  the  time  would  come  when  he 
would  be  trusted  to  drive  a  plough  all  to  himself,  or,  as 
one  of  them  put  it,  “  to  my  own  cheek.”  Although  the 
boys,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  look  upon  Tuesdays,  Thurs¬ 
days,  and  Saturdays  as  the  brightest  days  in  the  week, 
because  they  are  “  meat  days,”  they  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  respecting  their  dietary.  All  the  paupers  are 
allowed  butter  and  sugar — while  aged  persons  and  chil¬ 
dren  may  exchange  their  gruel  for  more  butter  and  sugar 
— together  with  I  oz.  of  tea  per  week,  which,  although 
it  would  puzzle  many  housekeepers  to  eke  out  into  four¬ 
teen  brewings,  is  an  indescribable  comfort  to  the  inmates. 

After  tea  I  saw  the  yard  allotted  to  the  animals — 
horses,  pigs,  and — vagrants — a  square  pebble-paved 
inclosure,  with  a  rickety  wooden  building  on  one  side, 
divided  in  the  centre,  part  of  it  the  stable,  the  other 
part  the  casual  ward.  The  stable  is  the  better  furnished, 
because  it  has  a  manger,  and  a  window  to  give  light. 
The  casual  ward  has  neither,  but  it  is  self-ventilating, 
owing  to  the  draughts.  A  litter  of  clean  straw  and  a 
few  very  old  rugs  complete  the  accommodation.  The 
pigsty  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard.  On  the  right 
of  the  casual  ward  is  the  vagrants’  workshop.  Nine 
iron  boxes  let  into  the  floor  serve  as  mortars,  with  as 
many  long  iron  pestles  for  pounding  the  flints.  Every 
vagrant  on  admission  gets  6  oz.  of  bread  and  his  straw, 
whether  he  works  or  no.  In  the  morning  he  can  order 
breakfast  if  he  likes  to  provide  himself  with  an  appetite 
by  pounding  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  flints,  after  which 
he  is  supplied  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel  and  6  oz. 
more  bread.  The  496  vagrants  who  availed  themselves 
of  these  luxuries  last  year  were  thus  sumptuously  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  total  cost  of  twenty-seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  or  something  under  three-farthings  per  head  for 
“  toke”  and  “  skilly,”  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction. 

Our  workhouse  has  one  ward  for  old  married  couples 
to  keep  house  for  themselves.  It  is  not  an  inviting  re¬ 
tirement,  and  has  not  proved  a  success.  In  the  first 
place,  the  authorities  discourage  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
“  pay  out” — that  is,  give  out-door  relief  to — all  couples 
likely  to  become  candidates  for  this  ward.  In  the  next 
place,  the  only  couple  they  ever  allowed  to  make  the 
experiment  appear  to  have  been  so  ill-matched,  and  sq 
very  much  disgusted  at  having  to  live  together,  when  it 
seems  they  entered  the  union  as  a  kind  of  cheap  Divorce 
Court,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  separated  from  one 
another,  that  they  “  kicked  up”  certain  “  shines,”  as  the 
master  put  it,  which  necessitated  their  removal,  and 
made  the  ward  very  unpopular  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Board.  At  present  it  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  infirm 
pots  and  kettles,  broken  arm-chairs,  and  shaky-legged 
bedsteads.  Even  these  seem  at  perpetual  loggerheads, 
if  one  may  judge  from  a  pert-looking  kettle,  that  even 
now  appears  in  the  act  of  vituperating  a  dissipated  old 
saucepan,  with  its  lid  cocked  jauntily  on  one  side,  and 
two  iron  handles  hanging  down  like  helpless  arms  re¬ 
laxed  with  liquor. 

The  labour  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  is  utilised  for 
digging  and  planting  the  garden  of  the  Union,  which  is 
extensive  and  well  kept,  whilst  some  of  the  feebler  inmates 


fill  up  their  time  with  solemnly  sweeping  the  gravel- 
paths. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  inmates  assembled  in 
the  “  chapel  ”  to  “  keep  Christmas,”  assisted  by  a  pint 
of  beer  apiece  and  some  tobacco. 

In  front  of  the  pulpit  on  a  Windsor  chair — before 
him  a  three-legged  stool,  a  carpenter’s  hammer,  and  a 
beer-mug — sat  the  chairman,  a  regular  prize  pauper  of 
some  twenty  stone,  fat,  and  beaming,  and  beery.  He 
can  afford  to  be  all  of  it,  for  he  is  the  town  crier,  and 
but  an  occasional  inmate  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
duties.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  not  beaming — they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  lost.  The  women  look  quiet  and  sad,  the 
children  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  expectant.  Theirs 
are  the  only  smiles  in  the  house. 

When  the  fat  chairman  had  expressed  a  good  deal  of 
diffidence  “  as  regard  of  undertaking  the  office,”  and 
had  entreated  the  company  to  “excuse  his  imperfections,” 
he,  to  use  a  newspaperism,  “  inaugurated”  the  harmony 
of  the  evening  by  singing  “  The  Soldier’s  Tear  ”  with  a 
surprising  number  of  flourishes  and  turns  to  every  note. 
Then  a  woman  began  to  sing  in  a  very  sweet  voice 
“  O  Willie,  is  it  you,  dear  ?”  but  she  burst  out  crying 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  broke  down  altogether  at  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  “  home.”  So  a  lugu¬ 
brious-faced  pauper,  who  was  fast  asleep,  was  woke  up 
by  the  chairman  to  come  to  the  lady’s  rescue,  which 
gallant  action  he  achieved  by  describing  in  a  monotonous 
minor  chant  that  “As  he  wos  a-settin’  on  a  stile  in  the 
lane,”  a  recruiting-sergeant  accosted  him,  inquiring, 
“Won’t  you  up  and  take  the  bounty  and  go  along  of 
me  ?”  Every  verse  began,  “  As  I  wos  a-settin’,”  and 
every  verse  ended  with  a  request  to  “go  along  of  me,” 
but  as  the  singer  went  clean  off  to  sleep  again  some¬ 
where  about  the  sixth  verse,  one  could  hardly  tell  where 
to  go  to. 

Next  the  children  sang  very  nicely  the  “  Blue  bells  of 
Scotland,”  and  “  How  bread  is  made,”  accompanying 
the  latter  piece  by  manual  illustrations.  In  the  middle 
of  this  a  pauper  who  sat  next  me  had  a  fit.  “  It  was 
only  old  Billy,”  the  matron  explained,  and  “  the  tobacco 
had  got  up  in  his  head,  not  being  used  to  it.”  When 
we  had  brought  “  Billy  ”  round,  and  explained  to  him 
where  he  was,  he  gave  us  a  song,  in  a  helpless  drawl, 
of  whiefi  the  sentiment  was,  “  I’d  be  a  varmer’s  bu-o-oy.” 
This  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  children,  who  recog¬ 
nised  their  own  feelings  expressed  in  harmony. 

By  this  time  the  chairman  was  collapsed  and  snoring 
audibly,  and  most  of  the  old  men  asleep.  The  master 
therefore  assumed  the  hammer,  and  knocked  them  awake. 
“  Now,”  said  he,  in  an  unmistakable  voice,  “  here’s  a 
gentleman  here  would  like  to  know  if  you’ve  got  any 
grievance  to  complain  of.  D’ye  hear  ?  Because  if  so, 
you’d  better  out  with  it.  Now  then.  All  you  that’s  in 
favour  of  the  ’Ouse,  just  you  cheer.  Now  then.  All 
you  that’s  for  the  master  give  a  good  ’un.” 

And  they  cheered — the  children  lustily,  the  old  men 
feebly  and  sleepily,  and  with  the  old  look  of  lost  sheep 
in  their  eyes. 

“  There,  sir  ;  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ?” 

But  there  are  many  worse  workhouses  than  this,  and 
many  worse  days  to  be  in  them  than  Christmas  Day. 
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CONCERNING  TRAINS. 


Tlicn  the  queen — Heaven  bless  ber ! — ocb,  they  did  dress  her 
111  ber  purple  jpinncnts  and  ber  pouldeii  crown ; 

Like  Venus  or  Hebe,  or  tbc  (Jiu'en  of  bbeby, 

With  eight  young  Indies  boulding  up  ber  gown.” 

In  length  of  tr.iin  deseends  her  sweeping  gown, 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known.” 

Duydex. 

And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  !” — Meruick. 


^I^HE  saying  that  “  There’s  nothing  new  under  the 
_L  sun  ”  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  annals  of  fashion 
in  spite  of  the  pleasing  delusion  that  we  look  out  for  neiv 
fashions  with  the  return  of  the  ever-varying  changes  of 
the  season.  The  apparent  novelties  in  costume  and 
fashionable  attire  are,  after  all,  but  a  constant  adaptation 
of  old  forms  and  devices,  or  else  a  mingling  together  of 
early  and  later  periods.  Omitting  the  specialities  of  the 
hoop  and  farthingale,  ladies’  dress  of  the  present  time  is 
but  a  counterpart  of  that  which  prevailed  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  and  the  first  George’s — as,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
large  masses  of  hair,  little  or  no  head-covering,  looped- 
up  gowns,  panniers,  coloured  and  ornamental  petticoats 
and  trains,  finishing  with  high  heels  and  shoe-buckles. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  have  a  little  gossip  about 
long  gowns  or  trains.  If  we  take  the  Roman-British 
period  as  the  starting-point  for  civilised  costume  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  scanty  clothing  of  hides  and  skins  of 
barbarous  nations,  we  find  the  females  of  this  period 
using  two  garments — a  long  one  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
over  which  was  a  shorter  one,  sometimes  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  called  in  British the  origin  of 
our  modern  word^iw/;.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
extended  to  upwards  of  three  centuries,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invasions.  The  Saxon 
invasion  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
introduced  a  higher  civilisation,  as  is  exhibited  in  their 
institutions,  arts, and  literature,  whose  influence  yet  exists 
among  us. 

The  costume  of  Saxon  ladies  consisted  of  the  tunic,  the 
gunna,  or  gown,  a  large  outer  mantle,  and  a  hood.  No 
great  change  in  costume  occurred  during  the  Danish  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  island,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  came  longer  and  wider  garments,  more  richly 
adorned  and  more  fantastically  fashioned,  and  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  a  further  extension  of  the  length  of  the 
sleeves  and  slurts  of  the  gown,  so  that  the  latter  lay  as 
a  great  heap  on  the  ground,  or  was  occasionally  tied  up 
in  knots  to  relieve  the  wearer  from  the  weight  of  this 
incumbrance.  From  this  period  to  that  of  the  first  Ed¬ 
ward  the  length  and  amplitude  of  ladies’  costume  had 
been  much  modified,  and  we  follow  up  the  subject  with 
a  quotation  from  Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume: — 
"  A  double  marriage  in  the  year  1298  contributed  also  not 
a  little  to  the  introduction  of  French  fashions — Edward  I. 
marrying  the  sister,  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  daughter,  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  sumamed  Le  Bel. 
The  ladies  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  appear  in  the  robe, 
or  kiltie,  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  long  tight  sleeves, 
•and  a  train,  over  which  is  generally  seen  another  vest¬ 
ment,  the  surcoat,  super-tunic  or  cyclas,  without  sleeves, 
but  as  long  in  the  skirt  as  the  gown  itself,  and  some¬ 


times  held  up  by  one  hand  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of 
the  feet.” 

A  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  compares  the  ladies 
of  his  d.ay  to  peacocks  and  magpies  ;  “  for  the  pies,” 
says  he  “  naturally  bear  feathers  of  various  colours,  so 
the  ladies  delight  in  strange  habits  and  diversity  of  orna¬ 
ments.  The  pies  have  long  tails  that  trail  in  the  dirt,  so 
that  the  ladies  make  their  tails  a  thousand  times  longer 
than  those  of  peacocks  and  pies.”  For  the  next  two  cen¬ 
turies  we  find  long  gowns  and  trains  in  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  times,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when 
in  about  1467  the  edict  of  curtailment  goes  forth  from 
thesupremecourtof  fashion.  The  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  Edward  III.  may  also  be  distinguished  as  a  “fashion¬ 
able  ”  one,  as  many  new  styles  of  dress  were  introduced 
from  abroad.  The  fondness  for  extravagance  in  dress 
led  to  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  interference,  in 
order  to  restrain  excess  in  apparel.  A  pasquinade  of 
the  time  runs  thus  : — 

“  Lonp;  IkiiiIs  licrtilcs*, 

IVviitwl  IkxhIs  witk-xs, 

(iay  cotvs  pjnci'k'ss, 

M.ikctli  Eiiglonile  thrifUcss.” 

The  ladies’  dresses  were  of  the  most  costly  kind.  The 
gown  was  fitted  to  the  waist,  and  amongst  the  most 
fashionable  so  extravagantly  long  in  front  and  train  as 
to  require  being  held  up  in  walking. 

Long  dresses  continued  to  be  in  favour  with  the  ladies 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  with  occasional  curtailment 
in  correspondence  with  the  dictates  of  fashionable  legis¬ 
lation.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  some  of 
the  trains  were  so  long  as  to  require  being  gathered  up 
and  carried  under  the  arm,  a  practice  which  has  had  its 
counterpart  in  modern  times  on  some  occasions  of  court 
ceremonial.  Short  gowns  were  introduced  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  not  to  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  long  ones,  which  had  again  to  be  carried  under 
the  arm  in  walking.  In  Henry  VII.’s  reign  gowns  were 
not  of  extraordinary  length,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  the  Bluff  Harry,  Anne  of  Cleves  wears  “  a  ryche 
gowneof  cloth  of  gold,  raised,  made  round,  without  any 
trayne,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,”  but  subsequently  we 
find  the  dress  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr  described  with 
a  train  more  than  two  yards  long. 

The  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess  was  one  of  great 
magnificence  in  apparel,  as  the  most  casual  reader  of 
the  history  of  her  times  must  acknowledge ;  and  the 
many  portraits  in  existence  of  this  popular  princess 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fashionable  lady  of  her  time.  That  celebrated  old 
satirist,  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1583,  gives  us  a  most  amusing  account  of  the 
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hullcs’  gowns  of  Eli/abcth’s  reign,  as  follows  : — “  Their 
gowns  be  no  less  tamons  than  the  rest,  tor  some  be  of 
silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  grograin,  some  of  taffata, 
some  of  scarlet,  and  some  of  fine  cloth,  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  forty  shillings  the  yard ;  but  if  the  whole  garment 
be  not  of  silk  or  velvet,  then  the  same  must  be  layed 
over  with  lace  two  or  three  fingers  broad  all  over  the 
gown  ;  or  if  lace  is  not  fine  enough  for  them,  they  must 
be  decorated  with  broad  gardes  of  velvet,  edged  with 
costly  lace.  The  fashions,  too,  are  changing  as  the 
moon  ;  for  some  be  of  the  new  fashion,  and  some  of 
the  olde ;  some  with  sleeves  hanging  down  to  the 
skirts,  trailing  to  the  ground,  and  cast  over  their 
shoulders  like  cow-tails ;  some  have  sleeves  much 
shorter,  cut  up  the  arm,  drawn  out  w'ith  sundry  colours 
and  pointed  with  silk  ribbands,  and  very  gallantly  tied 
with  love-knots,  for  so  they  call  them.” 

No  great  change  in  ladies’  dress  is  apparent  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  w'e  again 
notice  the  lengthened  gown  and  sweeping  train. 

I’lanchc  gives  the  following  lively  description  of  the 
female  costume  of  the  Restoration  : — “  Charles  the 
Second’s  beauties  were  the  very  reverse  of  their  mo¬ 
thers  in  dress  as  in  demeanour.  The  starched  ruff, 
the  steeple-crowned  hat,  the  rigid  stomacher,  and  the 
stately  hirdingalc  w'ere  banished  with  the  gravity  and 
morality  of  their  wearers.  A  studied  negligence,  an 
elegant  deskabille ,  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
costume  in  which  they  are  nearly  all  represented  ;  their 
glossy  ringlets,  escaping  from  a  simple  bandeau  of 
pearls,  or  adorned  by  a  single  rose,  fall  in  graceful 
profusion  upon  snowy  necks,  unveiled  by  even  the 
transparent  lawn  of  the  band  or  the  partelet,  and  the 
fair  round  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow,  reclines  upon  the 
voluptuous  satin  petticoat,  while  the  gown,  of  the  same 
rich  material,  piles  up  its  voluminous  train  in  the  back¬ 
ground.”  Cowley,  in  his  discourses  “  of  greatness,” 
censures  the  prevailing  fashions  in  a  similar  strain  : — 
“  Is  anything  more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies  of 
quality  wear  such  high  shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in 
without  one  to  lead  them  ?  And  a  gown  as  long  again 
as  their  body ;  so  that  they  cannot  stir  to  the  next 
room  without  a  page  or  two  to  hold  it  up.” 

Many  of  the  frivolities  and  extravagances  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration  passed  away  in  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  but 
the  train  maintained  a  certain  amount  of  pre-eminence. 

In  the  three  first  Georges  hooped  petticoats  of  varied 
capacity  and  shape  were  the  viode,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sacque — a  long  outside  dress  extending  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  heels  and  thence  in  a  train  behind. 

In  George  III.’s  reign  the  train  was  again  introduced 
by  Queen  Charlotte,  who,  being  somewhat  short  in 
stature,  patronised  the  long  dress  and  train  as  being 
calculated  to  remedy  that  natural  defect,  although  the 
hoop  for  court  and  ceremonial  occasions  was  still  re¬ 
tained  until  finally  abolished  by  George  IV.  On  the 
occasion  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte’s  birthday,  in 
June,  1800,  the  court  trains  are  described  as  follows  ; — 

The  Queen. — Train  of  purple  and  silver  gau/e, 
trimmed  with  wreaths  of  purple  jessamine  leaves  and 
real  silver  fringe. 

Princess  of  ITates. — Train  of  white  crape. 


Princess  Augusta. — Body  and  train  of  purple  and 
silver  gauze,  trimmed  with  silver  fringe. 

Princess  Elizabeth. — Body  and  train  of  white  and 
silver  gauze,  trimmed  with  silver  fringe. 

Princess  Mary. — Body  and  train  of  blue  and  silver 
gauze,  trimmed  with  fringe. 

Princess  Amelia. — Lilac  tissue  body  and  train,  trimmed 
with  silver  fringe. 

Duchess  of  York. — Yellow  crape  train,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  with  silver. 

With  the  introduction  of  long  dresses  by  Queen 
Charlotte  we  notice  a  gr.adual  decline  in  the  fulness  of 
the  gown  and  petticoat,  passing  into  another  extreme  of 
scantiness  bordering  in  many  respects  upon  vulgarity. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  excesses  in  dress  have  fallen 
under  the  lash  of  the  critic.  The  following  humorous 
escapade  is  narrated  by  a  contributor  to  the  Lady's  Maga~ 
zinc  of  1800,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  fashionable  crowd 
at  Paris,  and  may  fitly  conclude  our  gossip  about  ladies’ 
trains  : — “  In  the  midst  of  the  inextricable  confusion  one 
thing  particularly  struck  me,  which  was  the  undisturbed 
negligence  with  which  the  ladies  displayed  more  than 
three  yards  of  train,  and  the  admirable  address  of  the 
men,  who,  though  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  carried 
away  by  the  multitude,  found  means  to  avoid  tearing  in 
pieces  the  frail  tissue  which  floated  before  them.  I  fre¬ 
quently  heard,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  the  exclama¬ 
tions,  ‘  Oh,  sir,  take  care  !’  ‘  Ah,  my  robe  !’  But  I  did 
not  witness  any  serious  accident,  though  the  trains  con¬ 
tinually  swept  the  ground.  Encouraged  by  example,  I 
ventured  into  the  vortex.  I  was  immediately  carried  away 
by  a  group  of  fiishionables,  and  reached  the  end  of  the 
alley  without  having  occasioned  the  least  damage,  thank 
Heaven  !  to  the  train  of  any  one.  But,  alas  !  on  my 
return  I  w.is  less  fortunate.  I  was  suddenly  hurried 
towards  one  of  the  longest  trains.  Filled  with  solicitude, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  with  perplexity  on  the  object  before 
me,  and  trembling  as  if  I  feared  to  tread  on  burning  coals, 
I  for  some  minutes  kept  back  the  crowd  which  impelled 
me.  But  at  length  one  of  my  feet  reached  the  trimming, 
a  crack  was  heard  ;  the  lady  to  whom  the  robe  apper¬ 
tained  uttered  a  faint  exclamation,  and  called  me  awkward. 
Awkward  !  citizens — editors — was  I,  then,  so  culpable  ? 
The  lady  gathered  up  her  robe  with  a  frown,  and 
contemplated  the  rent  with  a  kind  of  peevish  murmur. 
In  my  hurry  to  offer  an  apology,  I  was  again  forced 
upon  the  fine  muslin  ;  a  new  rent ;  a  new  contemptuous 
epithet,  but  more  sharply  accented  than  the  former.” 

After  a  narrow  escape  from  a  duel  arising  out  of 
these  disasters,  the  narrator  goes  on  to  say — 

“  The  following  is  the  summary  of  my  conclusions  on 
the  subject : — Long  trains  take  up  the  room  of  three  or 
four  persons  at  least.  They  raise  round  them  clouds  of 
dust,  which  render  the  air  still  thicker  in  public  walks. 
They  cause  an  unnecessary  waste  of  a  great  quantity  of 
stuff.  They  give  occasions  to  quarrels,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
From  all  these  motives,  I  think  it  would  be  of  utility  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  restrain  an  abuse  which 
threatens  to  make  an  alarming  progress-,  and  I  demand 
a  regulation  which  shall  reduce  to  twenty  centimetres, 
at  most,  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  dress  of  ladies 
which  is  not  indispensable.” 
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D  fe  J  A  Z  E  T. 


coming  of  Dejazet,  the  Vestris  of  the  French 
i  stage,  to  London  at  the  present  juncture  of  politi¬ 
cal  circumsrances  is  one  of  the  strangest  moralities 
offered  by  the  course  of  the  lanco-German  war,  for 
Dejazet  rose  to  fame  in  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  and  has  lived  to  see  the  second  dissolve  like  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  hot  water,  leaving,  amongst  other 
miseries,  actors  without  work,  and  the  most  polished 
and  intellectual  of  modern  theatres  empty  and  rat-run. 

That  Dejazet,  who  created  the  stage  deification  of 
Napoleon  which  took  its  rise  in  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  restored  Bourbons,  should  live  on  and  on  until 
the  mock  nephew  of  a  mock  uncle  should  be  once  more 
a  prisoner,  and  his  so-called  family  dispersed,  is  indeed 
remarkable. 

Dejazet  is  one  of  the  rare  remaining  living  public 
characters  who,  to  some  extent,  connect  the  still  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  past  century  ;  she  played  before  the  ex- 
Conventionists  of  the  first  French  Revolution  ;  she  has 
eventually  been  driven  from  Paris  by  the  fourth.  Strange 
and  remarkable  destiny ! 

Perhaps,  however,  no  fact  in  connection  with  this 
actress’s  life  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the  stretch  of 
time  through  which  she  has  been  connected  with  public 
life  as  a  comedian  as  the  fact  that  the  old  theatrical  term 
here  in  England  for  a  certain-shaped  wig  is  “  jasey,”  a 
diminution  of  Dejazet,  this  name  being  given  to  a  newly- 
shaped  wig  in  which  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
days  when  wigs  for  gentlemen  were  fashionable. 

We  say  “gentlemen”  without  further  explanation, 
because  we  assume  that  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
renowned  Drj'azet  has  been  associated  almost  all  her  life 
with  the  creation  of  masculine  roles  upon  the  stage. 
Many  a  well-known  stock  piece  upon  the  English  stage 
was  written  in  its  original  French  for  Dejazet.  At  one 
time  Vestris  regularly  reproduced  in  English  the  “  buck¬ 
skin  ”  characters  set  in  original  motion  by  the  subject  of 
these  lines. 

What  is  Dejazet’s  age  ?  She  must  be  seventy,  and 
probably  she  is  more.  From  the  age  of  seven  or  less 
to  that  of  seventy  or  more,  this  marvellous  actress  has 
never  been  away  from  the  public  during  more  than  six 
months,  if  indeed  she  has  at  any  time  absented  herself 
for  so  long  a  period.  She  is  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the 
French  stage  being  essentially  political  and  social,  it 
follows  that  every  favourite  actor  or  actress  on  its  boards 
really  becomes  an  active  political  person. 

“  There  are  certain  privileged  women,”  says  the 
French  author  De  Mirecourt,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
best  abused  men  of  his  age,  “  at  whose  cradles  a  be¬ 
nevolent  fairy  has  taken  a  satisfactory  seat,  so  that  these 
fortunate  creatures  have  come  to  be  endowed  with  the 
noblest  qualities  of  the  heart,  the  keenest  powers  of 
wit,  and  the  richest  possible  graces.  They  are  born  to 
be  happy,  and  give  happiness  to  all  who  come  within 
tlic  magic  of  their  influence.  Their  existence  is  as  a 


splendid  star,  shining  in  eternal  azure.  Never  does 
sadness  fall  upon  their  brows,  never  do  these  exceptional 
women  traverse  the  via  dolorosa.  They  are  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  life  as  they  were  at  its  dawn — bright,  smiling, 
and  adored.” 

This  panegyric  is  a  good  French  way  of  illustrating 
the  life  of  Dejazet.  She  appears  to  have  passed  through 
the  greater  part  of  a  century  always  successful,  never 
ageing,  laughing  at  failure,  and  eflfecting  every  intention 
without  exertion  or  self-sacrifice. 

Fifteen  years  since,  when  she  created  a  role,  or  re¬ 
created  a  revival  for  the  holiday  year  in  Paris  of  the 
first  French  International  Exposition,  she  was  then  so 
fragile  that  she  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  a  certain  tub 
whereon  to  play  the  flute,  and  now  in  1870  she  arrives 
in  London,  with  all  the  baggage  of  the  Theatre  Dejazet, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  Londoners  by  her  end¬ 
less  youth. 

Strangely  enough,  that  character  of  fifteen  years  since 
w'^as  a  personation  of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederic  the  Great,  the  piece  turning  upon 
an  escapade  of  that  Caesar  of  the  Hohenzollerns  when 
a  youth,  and  when  his  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  good 
flute-player.  Fifteen  years  since  Dejazet,  being  elevated 
to  the  stage  tub  to  play  the  stage  flute  in  question,  was 
raised  in  a  piece,  as  it  were,  by  an  active  super  or  two, 
and  now  there  she  is  in  silk  breeches  and  cambric  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  singing  the  old  favourite  French  song,  “  La 
belle  Bourbonnaise.” 

Dejazet  first  came  before  the  public  before  she  could 
speak  plainly  in  a  little  garden  theatre  called  the  Capu- 
cines,  and  which  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  was  built  to  celebrate, 
amongst  other  celebrations,  the  Bourbon  restoration. 

Her  first  admirers  were  the  ex-rouH  of  the  Directorate, 
who  flung  her  papers  of  sweetmeats,  as  more  appropriate 
than  bouquets.  The  poor  child,  however,  had  been 
started  upon  the  stage  too  early  in  life,  and  it  was  re¬ 
commended  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the  southern 
country  air.  The  child,  however,  would  continue  to 
act,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  natural  to  her 
as  growing,  which  operation  she  accomplished  very 
rapidly. 

Upon  her  return  to  Paris  she  had  the  appearance  of 
a  woman,  and  at  once  commenced  to  identify  herself 
with  those  delicate  masculine  characters  for  which  she 
has  always  been  famous. 

As  another  example  of  the  distance,  almost  historic, 
to  which  her  stage  life  as  an  adult  actress  goes  back,  it 
is  popularly  believed  in  France  that  she  received  lessons 
from  Brunet  the  comedian,  dear  to  French  memory, 
because  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  I.  had  completely  sub¬ 
dued  public  expression.  Brunet  alone  defied  the  tyrant 
by  the  force  of  his  art  and  his  genius.  To  Brunet  is 
due  the  familiar  witticism  uttered  when  Napoleon  was 
divorcing  Josephine,  “  L’Empereur  n’aime  que  Jose¬ 
phine  et  la  chasse,”  which  may  be  read,  “  The  Emperor 
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loves  only  Josephine,  yet  turns  her  off,”  or  “  The  Em¬ 
peror  cares  only  for  Josephine  and  hunting.” 

However,  Dejazet  appears  only  to  have  risen  to  in¬ 
contestable  popularity  about  the  year  1820,  when  the 
theatre  now  called  the  Gymnase  was  built.  Here  another 
wonderful  child,  Leontine  Fay,  was  winning  hearts.  Tho 
direction,  feeling  that  the  little  girl  Fay  required  a  male, 
or  apparent  male,  companion  before  the  footlights,  sent 
to  Bordeaux  for  Dejazet,  and  there,  upon  the  then 
Gymnase,  Dejazet,  Fay,  and  the  writer  Scribe  all  rose 
to  eminence  simultaneously. 

Here  she  remained,  with  never  a  care,  until  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gymnase  took  to  melancholy,  and  hyper¬ 
morality,  whereupon  Dejazet  packed  up  her  traps  and 
Bed,  It  is  said  of  her  while  at  the  Gymnase,  that  she 
never  had  a  quarrel  with  anybody.  Perfectly  good- 
tempered  and  frank,  she  could  “  even  make  her  sister- 
actresses  her  friends.” 

She  moved  to  the  Nouveautes,  where  BoufFe,  the 
French  Robson,  had  just  risen  to  fame,  and  here  she 
first  identified  herself  with  Napoleon  as  a  youth,  a  ro/e 
as  thoroughly  associated  with  her  name  as  the  character 
of  the  Emperor,  later  in  life,  was  identified  here  in 
England  with  the  late  Mr.  Gomersal. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  revolution  of  1830  was 
complete,  and  Citizen  Louis  Philippe  had  given  up 
candle-making,  and  had  reached  the  throne,  that  the 
French  cultus  of  Napoleon  became  diseased. 

The  direction  of  the  Nouveautes  Theatre  was  tho¬ 
roughly  opposed  to  the  production  of  a  Napoleonic 
piece  after  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Orleanists,  and  it 
was  only  upon  two  dramatic  authors  (dramatic  authors 
being  a  power  in  France)  depositing  j^2,oco  indemnifi¬ 
cation  money  with  the  directors  that  the  latter  ventured 
to  think  of  the  piece. 

On  the  first  night  there  was  a  riot  outside  the  theatre, 
which  had  for  its  foundation  the  fact  that  the  theatre  was 
not  three  times  its  actual  size.  It  is  told  how,  upon  the 
opening  night,  the  authors  Gabriel  and  Masson,  long 
since  dead,  like  all  of  those  with  whom  Dejazet  was 
associated  in  the  first  half-century  of  her  existence,  went 
to  the  actress’s  room  to  judge  of  her  costume,  when  they 
found  a  great  personage  cutting  down  and  shaping  the 
three-cornered  hat  she  was  to  wear  in  the  course  of  the 
piece.  They  took  him  for  the  stage  hatter  ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  favourite  generals  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  was  testifying  his  desire  to  make  the  still  young 
actress  appear  as  like  the  original  as  possible. 

Bonaparte  a  Brierme  was  more  than  successful.  Its 
triumph  foreshadowed  the  Second  Empire.  After  the 
2nd  December,  1852,  however,  the  Dejazet  as  Napoleon 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and,  three  years  after,  the 
production  of  the  youth  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  as 
ominous  of  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  as  Dejazet’s 
earliest  success  had  forecast  its  coming. 

The  piece  in  question  is  historically  interesting  as  an 
evidence  of  the  half-deification  of  Napoleon  which  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  generation  which  that  warrior  afflicted 
had  passed  away,  leaving  only  his  undimmed  glory  to 
aazzle  the  eyes  of  the  young. 

Napoh’on  a  Brienne  is  essentially  an  apotheosis.  The 
Doy  soldier  is  perpetuaHy  dreaming  of  the  greatness  of 


the  future,  while  almost  every  phrase  associated  with 
Napoleon  is  used  up  in  some  way.  For  instance, 
“  Honneur  au  courage  malheurcux”  is  brought  in 
apropos  to  a  snowball  fight,  in  which  one  of  the  school¬ 
boys  is  knocked  down,  and  carried  off  fainting.  This 
odd  parody  of  a  theatrical  effort  became  the  thing  of  the 
piece,  the  progress  of  which  each  evening  was  stopped 
by  its  statement.  The  critic  hardly  knows  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  pity  the  popular  winsome  infantility  or  the 
weak  manliness  of  that  applause.  It  appears  to  us 
almost  a  revelation  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fatal  self-belief  which  in  the  troublous  times  of  to-day  is 
blinding  the  intelligence  of  the  brightest  people  in  the 
world. 

Dejazet  at  last  moved  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  ever- 
popular  theatre  to  which  she  attached  herself  upon  its 
opening,  for  an  uninterrupted  career  of  good  fortune. 

As  an  actress  she  has  rarely  had  a  failure,  while  as 
a  woman  she  appears  always  to  have  been  successful. 
She  possesses  the  power  of  sympathy.  Her  moral  and 
mental  composition  is  very  remarkable.  She  has  never 
cared  to  save  money,  and  gives  freely,  but  her  house¬ 
hold  affairs  are  arranged  with  remarkable  simplicity  and 
regularity,  aiid  with  the  strictest  sense  of  economy.  On 
the  stage  she  has  always  played  rattling  characters,  bon- 
vivants,  smokers,  gamesters,  rufflers,  &c.  In  actual  life 
she  has  never  drunk  anything  stronger  than  water,  after 
the  manner  of  Anacreon,  of  whom  it  maybe  vaguely  re¬ 
membered  that  it  has  been  said  he  sang  only  of  wine  and 
women,  and  equally  avoided  both.  So  Dejazet  sang  and 
sings  only  of  wine,  swords,  love,  and  tobacco,  while  at 
home  she  leads  the  life  of  a  Puritan-,  while  with  respect 
to  the  bath  she  has  always  been  a  complete  Brahmine, 
and  has,  even  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece,  taken 
what  we  now  know  as  the  novel  Turkish  bath,  but 
which  has  at  all  times  been  know,  in  France  as  the 
“  Russian.” 

One  great  and  good  trait  in  Dejazet’s  character  has 
been,  and  is,  her  willingness  at  all  times  to  play  for  the 
poor,  whether  on  or  off  the  stage.  She  has  never  re¬ 
fused  to  play  for  a  benefit,  and  she  has  been  asked  often 
enough.  There  is  a  capital  little  anecdote  told  of  her, 
how,  when  passing  through  a  small  town,  and  finding 
an  excuse  for  the  actress — who  had  twisted  her 

foot — upon  the  playbill  of  a  benefit  performance,  she 
at  once  went  to  the  stage  door  and  offered  her  services, 
which  were  haughtily  refused  at  first,  and  abjectly  ac¬ 
cepted  when  they  found  out  who  she  was. 

Until  she  obtained  and  opened  the  Dejazet  Theatre, 
she  was  as  poor  as  an  honest  ballet-dancer. 

Perhaps  one  of  Dejazet’s  greatest  laurels  is  this — that 
she  predicted  Rachel’s  rise — Rachel,  who  has  risen,  and 
triumphed,  and  set,  and  been  dead  a  decade,  while 
Dejazet,  .who  was  called  old  when  Rachel  was  a  study¬ 
ing  girl,  is  still  before  us,  with  the  bright  eyes  and 
mocking  lips  of  fifty  summers  agone.  Dejazet  was  one 
cf  the  few  to  whom  Rachel  was  grateful. 

She  has,  be  it  repeated,  never  failed,  and  now,  at 
some  amazing  age,  she  has  come  to  London,  because 
Paris  is  too  busy  with  cannon  to  care  about  couplets. 

She  never  had  but  one  child,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Opera  Comique. 
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to  dress  henceforth  after  their  own  devices.  Let  them 
do  so  if  they  wish  it,  but  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced 
that  Paris  is  suffering  but  from  a  temporary  eclipse  of 
her  splendour,  and  that  very  soon  after  this  cruel  war 
is  over — and  it  cannot  last  long  ;  it  is  a  question  of  weeks, 
or,  at  most,  of  months — our  beloved  city  will  rise  once 


With  France  in  mourning,  and  Paris  besieged  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  indeed  in  a  sore  strait  for  looking  out 
new  fashions. 

I  have  heard  that  German  ladies,  in  their  hatred  of 
France,  renounce  Parisian  fashions  for  ever,  and  mean 
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will  be  both  able  anil  willino;  to  concoct  our  spring  some  of  the  best  London  houses  were  fully /tm  /Iz/V  of  all 
fashion:;  ;il  :i>  as  soon  as  we  m;iy  require  them.  Parisian  fashions  for  the  present  winter,  even  before  the 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  to  tlie  sister  city,  who  has  war  was  begun,  certainly  before  Paru  was  cut  off  from 
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more  in  all  its  beauty  as  the  queen  of  taste  and  fashion. 
l.ct  us  wait,  then,  patiently  awhile  ;  Paris  planned  and 
prepared  our  winter  fashions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 


ever  been  in  close  connection  with  Paris  on  all  matters 
of  fashion,  and  has  been  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
future  models,  that  we  turn  for  information.  No  doubt 
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all  communications  ;  and  in  many  of  them  we  shall  find 
Parisian  taste  and  elegance,  and  models  fresh  from  the 
magasins  of  our  best  Parisian  modistes. 

English  ladies  are  now  beginning  to  find  how  plea¬ 
sant  and  convenient  it  is,  as  well  as  relatively  cheap, 
to  buy  ready-made  costumes,  and  these  are  now  kept  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  all  London,  as  in  all  Paris,  magasins 
de  nouveauth.  Looking  over  some  of  these,  I  have 
selected  the  following  for  description : — 

A  simple  morning  costume  of  bronze-coloured  satin 
de  laine  cloth  i  round  skirt  trimmed  with  one  deep 
flounce  and  two  ruches  of  the  same  material.  Tunic 
skirt  rounded  off  en  tablier  in  front,  and  forming  a  double 
pannier  at  the  back,  edged  round  with  one  ruche  and  a 
deep  fringe  to  match ;  jacket  bodice  with  demi-wide 
sleeves,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tunic  skirt. 
The  basque  of  the  bodice  is  very  new  in  shape  ;  it  is 
turned  off  sharply  on  each  side  and  cut  square  behind  j 
there  is  a  plain  double  pleat  in  the  middle  of  it. 

A  more  elegant  walking  costume  is  of  chestnut-brown 
double  cachemire.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  flounce  put  on  about  two  inches  from  the  lower 
edge  and  headed  with  a  biais  and  vandyke  edging  of  the 
same  material  piped  all  round  with  dark  brown  satin. 
The  second  skirt  falls  plain  in  front,  but  is  fully  gathered 
behind  and  looped  up  by  large  pointed  lappets,  which 
come  down  on  either  side  from  the  waist,  and  are  joined 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  just  under  the  pannier 
formed  by  this  second  skirt.  Jacket  bodice  with  round 
basque  and  wide  duchess  sleeves ;  the  second  skirt, 
lappets,  and  jacket  bodice  are  all  edged  round  with  biais 
and  vandyked  trimming,  similar  to  those  on  the  first 
skirt,  and  to  which  is  added  a  handsome  tassel  fringe  of 
brown  silk. 

A  costume  of  drab  satin  cloth  has  one  flounce  and 
two  ruches  h  la  vieille  upon  the  skirt ;  the  ruches  are 
piped  with  satin  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  consists 
of  a  paletot-tunic,  looped  up  at  the  back  and  sides, 
trimmed  all  round  with  one  ruche  Is  la  vieille  and  a  deep 
fringe  to  correspond. 

A  very  stylish  costume  of  violet  silk  rep  has  a  first 
skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  plisse  or  finely-pleated  flounce, 
with  puffing  of  the  same  material  above  it ;  there  is  a 
biais  band  edged  with  satin  on  either  side  of  this  puffing, 
and  a  fluted  heading  above  the  upper  biais  band.  The 
tunic  skirt  is  very  elaborate ;  it  is  short  and  rounded  in 
front,  but  at  the  back  it  forms  two  long  and  fully 
puffed  out  lappets  with  ample  tournure ;  it  is  edged  all 
round  with  one  biais  Isand,  fluted  heading,  and  deep 
fringe.  The  bodice  has  a  very  short  basque,  with  band 
over  it,  fastening  at  the  back  with  a  double  bow.  This 
bodice  opens  in  front  with  revers,  and  there  are  also 
deep  revers  on  the  demi-wide  sleeves ;  the  revers  are 
edged  round  with  a  fluting  and  double  satin  pipings ; 
all  the  trimmings  of  this  beautiful  dress  are  piped  round 
with  satin  of  a  darker  shade  of  violet,  which  produces 
a  very  pretty  effect  in  what  is  now  called  the  camdieu 
style. 

Another  costume  in  this  camdieu  style,  more  simple 
but  also  very  elegant,  is  of  grosgrain  silk,  in  two 
shades  of  Havane  colour.  There  are  two  flounces  upon 
the  lower  skirt  one  is  plain,  the  other  richly  ornamented 


with  braiding  of  the  darker  shade  of  brown,  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  scalloped-out  border.  The  tunic  skirt  is 
very  much  longer  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  trimmed 
with  one  braided  flounce  and  scalloped-out  border.  A 
sash,  with  wide  braided  lappets,  is  worn  over  it.  The 
jacket  bodice,  also  trimmed  to  correspond,  has  a  basque 
cut  out  in  small  square  basques,  and  remains  a  little 
open  in  front  to  show  the  lace  jabot  of  a  white  under¬ 
bodice.  It  has  long  loose  sleeves,  square  at  the  bottom, 
with  lace  sleeves  underneath. 

I  must  conclude  this  list  of  costumes  with  one  which 
is  handsomer  than  any  of  them,  in  black  silk  velvet  and 
amethyst  grosgrain  silk ;  the  skirt  is  in  two  parts,  back 
and  front.  The  front  part  is  perfectly  plain ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  a  border  of  amethyst  grosgrain  silk  put  on 
about  four  inches  from  the  lower  edge,  and  trimmed  on 
either  side  with  rouleaux  and  a  deep  fringe  of  the  same 
colour.  The  other  part  of  the  skirt  is  turned  back  on 
each  side,  with  deep  revers  of  amethyst  silk.  Five 
rouleaux  of  the  same  and  a  row  of  fringe  form  the 
heading  of  a  simulated  flounce.  The  jacket  bodice  is 
trimmed  all  round  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  the 
demi-wide  sleeves,  slit  open  up  to  the  elbow.  The 
bodice  remains  open  in  front  to  show  an  elegant 
chemisette. 

In  mantles  there  are  many  tasiaful  models  which, 
though  not  strikingly  new  in  shape,  are  really  very 
elegant,  and  will  certainly  be  worn  all  the  winter. 

Out-of-door  cloth  jackets  are  tight-fitting  at  the  back; 
loose  and  double-breasted  in  front.  They  have  a  turned- 
down  collar,  with  revers  in  front,  and  open  sleeves. 

Some  are  trimmed  with  braiding  and  edged  with  fringe, 
others  with  bands  of  grosgrain  silk  edged  with  satin,  I 
or  bands  of  cloth  piped  with  silk ;  these  are  also  I 
finished  off  with  fringe,  while  velvet  jackets  are  trimmed 
with  black  guipure  lace. 

A  new  model,  which  is  preferred  by  many  ladies,  is 
the  shawl  mantle,  with  one  shawl  point  at  the  back  and  • 
two  in  front,  the  side  pieces  forming  ample  sleeves. 

This  style  of  mantle  is  made  in  various  shawl  materials, 
such  as  tartan,  plaid,  or  vigogne,  with  fringe  for  the 
trimming;  but  it  is  also  made  of  velvet  and  of  cloth, 
and  trimmed  either  with  lace  or  with  a  band  of  velvet 
and  a  fringe. 

One  very  handsome  black  velvet  casaque  I  particularly 
noticed  is  tight-fitting  :  the  back  part  forms  a  large 
square  pannier,  while  the  upper  part  terminates  into  a 
small  rounded  basque,  which,  with  its  deep  lace  trim¬ 
ming,  rests  upon  the  pannier  $  the  fronts  come  down 
into  two  long  separate  lappets,  rounded  off  at  the 
bottom.  The  sleeve,  which  is  almost  tight  down  to  the 
elbow,  thence  expands  into  a  wide  square  lappet.  This 
exquisite  confection  is  entirely  trimmed  with  very  rich 
Chantilly  lace,  above  which  there  is  a  handsome  border 
of  dull  passementerie,  forming  a  pattern  of  beautiful 
leaves.  There  is  a  Medicis  lace  ruche  round  the  i 
neck. 

Again  another  model  is  quite  tight-fitting  at  the  back, 
while  the  ample  sleeves  and  loose  fronts  make  it  look 
more  like  a  circular  in  front.  This  mantle  is  very  nice 
in  grey,  brown,  dark  blue,  or  purple  cloth,  trimmed 
with  a  wide  velvet  band  of  the  same  colour  and  with  a 
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double  row  of  the  silk  fringe.  There  is  a  flat  bow  of 
the  same  velvet,  edged  with  fringe,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  at  the  waist.  The  trimming  also  goes 
roun  1  the  neck  and  down  the  front,  the  fringe  being 
laid  flat  upon  the  material. 

The  chapeau  question  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in 
the  fashion  department  —  there  are  such  a  variety  of 
models  are  are  given  to  choose  from.  Modifications 
of  the  gipsy  and  the  Pamela  shapes,  however,  are  gene¬ 
rally  preferred.  The  new  winter  bonnets  are  principally 
made  of  black  or  coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with  black 
l.ice  and  shaded  feathers  or  flowers. 

The  long  lappet  veils  of  spotted  tulle,  lightly  looped 
up  on  one  side  of  the  bonnet  and  drooping  in  front,  are 
particularly  graceful. 

Shaded  velvet  of  very  pretty  tints  is  used  for  trimming 
both  bonnets  and  hats.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in 
the  shape  of  hats.  They  all  have  very  high  crowns 
— the  brim  is  either  quite  flat  and  very  narrow  or  turned 
up  on  either  side.  The  boa  veils  which  are  thrown 
round  the  neck  are  still  worn,  but  the  newest  style  of 
veil  is  the  Nilsson,  which  drops  from  the  back  of  the 
hat  and  is  long -enough  to  be  fastened  at  the  waist  in 
front. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  following  new  models  : — 

A  gipsy  bonnet  of  violet  velvet,  with  torsade  of  satin 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour  round  the  crown  and  bow  at 
the  side.  One  large  blush  rose  with  buds  and  foliage 
above  the  front  border,  which  Is  raised  just  above  the 
forehead,  showing  an  under-trimming  of  white  lace. 
Strings  of  pale  pink  satin  ribbon  to  match  the  roses 
are  tied  in  front,  and  a  tulle  veil  completes  the  trim¬ 
ming. 

A  chapeau  complete  of  a  larger  shape  than  the 
above,  of  black  tulle,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and 
bound  at  the  back  with  black  velvet.  Bow  of  black 
velvet  and  large  violet  and  white  shaded  carnation  in 
front,  quilling  of  violet  velvet  under  the  border.  Lap¬ 
pets  of  tan  and  violet  ribbon  at  the  back,  with  cross¬ 
piece  and  bow  of  black  velvet  to  come  under  the  hair  ; 
wide  strings  of  violet  corded  ribbon. 

And  a  Watteau  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
turquoise  blue  satin  •,  the  velvet  is  stretched  plain  over 
the  crown,  but  pleated  upon  the  border.  The  trimming 
is  of  blue  satin  and  shaded  blue  feathers  ;  there  is  a. 
quilling  <rf  white  lace  under  the  border,  and  the  strings 
are  of  blue  satin^ 

Felt  hats  are  trimmed  with  shaded  velvet  of  the  same 
colour,  and  feathers  to  correspond. 

I  cannot  see  that  chignons  are  as  much  gone  out  of 
fashion  as  one  could  wish  them  to  be.  If  not  quite  so. 
large  they  are  still  voluminous  enough,  and  droop  very 
low  in  the  neck.  Very  thick  plaits  are  still  worn — so 
thick,  indeed,  that  in  very  few  cases  the  natural  hair  of 
the  head  could  achieve  tlpem.  But  pads  are  now  made 
with  long  ends  over  which  the  hair  is  first  laid  and  then 
plaited.  The  samp  method  is  resorted  to  for  the 
chignons  formed  of  a  series  of  rouleaux.  The  front 
hair  is  either  turned  back  or  waved  low  upon  the  fore¬ 
head.  One  flower  or  a  small  bunch  of  flowers  is  placed 
very  high  upon  the  head,  either  in  the  middle  or  a; little 
at  the  side. 


For  evening  toilet  white  tarlatan  and  tulle  dresses  are 
made  with  a  basque  tunic  over  an  underskirt,  an  1 
trimmed  with  double  pleatings  of  the  same,  or  with 
white  and  coloured  satin. 

A  lady  who  moves  in  the  highest  circles  of  society 
has  favoured  me  with  descriptions  of  evening  dresses 
worn  by  granJes  dnmeSy  whose  names,  which  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  are  well  known  in  London. 

One  was  a  dress  of  grosgrain  silk  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  trimmed  with  white  crepe  de  chine.  Train¬ 
shaped  skirt,  with  a  deep  flounce  qf  the  white  crape 
round  the  bottom,  headed  with  a  biais  band  of  the  silk. 
Second  skirt  or  tunic,  forming  a  tablier  in  front,  with 
two  long  lappets  at  the  sides,  and  a  double  pannier  at 
the  back,  all  edged  with  flutings  of  the  soft  pearly- 
white  crepe  do  chine,  toning  down  the  brilliant  tint  of 
the  silk.  Very  low  square  cut  bodice  and  Marie 
Antoinette  sleeves,  trimmed  to  correspond.  Engageantes 
of  beautiful  point  lace,  and  an  inner  border  of  the  same 
round  the  bodice.  One  rose  in  the  hair,  which  was 
combed  low  over  the  forehead  and  arranged  into  a 
plaited  chignon  at  the  back.  Parure  of  pearls  and  pink 
rubies. 

Another  was  a  dress  of  white  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed 
with  flutings  and  flounces  of  the  same  material,  but  of 
a  lovely  shade  of  lemon  colour.  The  under-dress  was 
of  plain  white  silk.  The  white  crape  skirtwas  orna¬ 
mented  with  lemon-coloured  flounces.  The  pannier  and 
tablier  were  edged  with  several  rows  of  narrow  flutings 
of  the  same  colour.  The  low  bodice,  cut  of  a  round 
shape,  was  trimmed  en  bretelle^  with,  biais  bands  and 
flutings  of  the  lemon-coloured  crape.  One  yellow  rose 
formed  the  ornament  of  the  coifFure. 

This  dress  would  be  extremely  becoming  to  a 
brunette,  but  for  a  blonde  a  trimming  of  pale  blue  or 
rose-coloured  crepe  de  chine  would  look  better  than  the 
lemon  colour. 

All  evening  dresses  will  certainly  be  train-shaped  this 
winter,  and  made  with  the  tunic  h  pankr,  with  plain 
tablier  in  front. 

Jacket  bodices  are  very  likely  to  supersede  round 
waists  even  for  bttll  toilets,,  the  bodice  to  be  made  with 
points  in  front,  and  with  a  small  basque  at  the  back, 
which  will  lie  over  the  pannier. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  jacket  bodices  would 
make  panniers  go  out  of  fashion,  but  I  see  both  basque 
and  pannier  in  all  the  latest  dressy  toilets.  Sashes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  much  given  up,  though  bows  are  not  by 
any  means.  In  evening  dresses  the  basque  is  always 
much  trimmed  with  lace,  or  with  flutings  of  crape  or 
gauze. 

The  daughter  of  a  noble  French  refugee  who  is  now 
in  England,  and  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  a  few  days  ago,  wore  a 
most  simple  but  tasteful  dress,  entirely  of  white  crape, 
and  trimmed  with  flutings  of  the  same.  The  underskirt 
of  white  crape  over  white  silk,  had  a  number  of  narrow 
crape  flutings  over  it ;  the  upper  one  formed  a  double 
pannier  and  looped-up  tablier  in  front.  The  young  lady 
wore  no  ornaments  but  bracelets,  eardrops,  and  a  cross 
of  cut  jet,  inhaid  wit!i  pearls,  and  one  white  rose’  in 
her  hair. 
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trimmed  at  the  edges,  front,  and  shoulders  with  sable  fur 
and  bows  of  black  satin. 

Costume  for  a  Young  Lady. — Blue  velvet  hat  placed 


DESCRIPTION  of  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Dressy  Toilette  for  Town  Wear. — Black  velvet 
puff  bonnet,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  ruche  of  violet 
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satin,  with  strings  and  feathers  to  match.  \  High  black  low  on  the  forehead,  grey  feathers,  and  silk  ribbons ;  blue 
velvet  dress.  Demi-open  sleeves  and  plain  pkirt.  Wat-  velvet  dress  trimmed  with  minever.  High  tight-fitting 
teau  paletot  of  violet  velvet,  without  sleeves.  This  bodice,  ending  in  shaped  basques.  Short  skirt,  trimmed 
paletot  is  high  and  tight-fitting,  with  waistband.  It  is  with  bands  of  minever,  headed  by  turned-up  velvet  ruches. 
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Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  of  8  to  io  Years 
Old. — Black  velvet  toquet  hat,  trimmed  with  a  black 
and  a  red  feather.  Dress  and  sash  of  Scotch  tartan  silk. 
Bodice  without  sleeves,  and  draped  tunic  of  black  velvet. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LITHOGRAPH  PRESENTED  TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  beautiful  portraits  of  the  ex-Empress  of  the 
French,  her  son,  and  our  own  beloved  Princess  of 
Wales  were  taken  but  a  few  months  ago  when  the  Em¬ 
press  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  This  lithograph 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 
Materials :  Messrs.  IE liter  Evans  and  Co.'s  Mecklenburg 
thread.  Nos.  8  and  l6  ;  braid. 

These  beautiful  lace  patterns  have  been  expressly 
designed  for  this  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  The  designs  consist  of  edgings  and  insertion  in 
Greek  lace,  a  border  in  embroidery  and  lace  stitches, 
and  an  insertion  in  antique  point  lace.  Greek  lace  is 
now  very  fashionable,  and  is  most  easily  and  quickly 
worked  ;  two  sizes  of  linen  thread  are  used,  the  coarser 
for  the  outlines,  and  the  finer  size  for  the  stitches  j  the 
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was  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  illus¬ 
trious  ladies  of  fashion,  designed  from  actual  costumes 
worn  by  these  ladies.  The  dress  of  the  Empress  is 
composed  of  rich  mauve  velvet,  trimmed  en  fichu  with 
rich  Chantilly  lace  ;  chapeau  of  mauve  velvet,  black  lace, 
and  shaded  mauve  plume.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is 
habited  in  a  tunic  costume  of  rich  silk,  with  flounce  and 
trimmings  of  rich  “fourteenth  century”  point  lace; 
chapeau  of  white  felt,  trimmed  with  flowers  and  feathers. 
The  Prince  Imperial  is  attired  in  a  neat,  well-cut  walking 
suit  and  sailor  hat. 


coarse  thread  is  laid  on  the  pattern  by  light  tacking 
stitches,  which  are  passed  over  the  thread  from  under 
the  design,  and  back  again  through  the  same  hole ;  about 
five  taclang  stitches  are  necessary  for  each  scallop  or 
point,  so  as  to  preserve  the  exact  outline.  The  pattern 
is  filled  in  by  close  Brussels  stitches,  worked  from  left  to 
right  over  the  thread,  returned  from  right  to  left  to 
recommence.  The  border  in  embroidery  and  lace  stitches 
is  worked  in  satin  stitch,  and  filled  in  with  English 
rosettes.  The  antique  lace  insertion  is  worked  in  braid 
and  lace  stitches,  with  Raleigh  bars. 
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EDITH’S 

COME,  sweet  harp,  and  let  me  tune  thee 
To  a  wild  and  mournful  lay. 

Let  me  sing  of  scenes  long  vanished. 

And  of  ages  past  away. 


SACRIFICE.  j 

1' 

} 

Hark  !  a  footstep — scarce  joy’s  teardrops  ! 

On  her  soft  fair  cheek  were  dried,  j 

When  she  saw,  with  wide-eyed  wonder,  j 

Priest  and  warrior  by  her  side. 


Sing  of  him,  the  great  and  noble. 

Who  for  freedom  bled  and  died. 
Seventh  son  of  stout  Earl  Godwin, 
England’s  glory  and  her  pride. 

Sing  of  her,  the  true  and  faithful. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  saint. 

All  of  earth  that’s  pure  and  lovely. 

Yet  without  one  earthly  taint. 

She  who  gave  up  all  we  cherish. 

All  we  value  most  in  life, 

Love,  and  joy,  and  hope  unbounded. 
And  the  sweet,  sweet  title — wife. 

Ere  witliin  her  golden  tresses 
'  Time  had  strewn  one  thread  of  grey. 
When  the  pulse  of  youth  was  bounding. 
And  life  seemed  one  holiday  j 


Thrilled  her  heart  with  nameless  terror ; 

Had  some  sorrow  fallen  on  him  ? 

And  she  rose  and  turned  upon  them 
Eyes  with  fear  and  loving  dim. 

“  Daughter,  we  have  come  to  ask  thee. 
Wilt  thou  save  thy  native  land  ? 
Choose  between  thy  love  and  England  ; 
Girl,  our  fate  is  in  thine  hand. 

“  If  Earl  Harold  weds  thee,  Edith, 
Nought  can  our  poor  country  save  ; 
And  our  fair,  our  fertile  England 
Will  be  one  wide  yawning  grave. 

“  Ah,  poor  heart,  thou  canst  not  do  it ; 

But  for  this  great  sacrifice. 

Think — a  heavenly  crown  awaits  thee 
In  the  mansions  of  the  skies.” 


In  that  hour  when  passion  pleadeth. 

When  its  voice  speaks  loud  and  high. 

On  the  altar  of  fair  freedom. 

Did  that  true  heart  meekly  die. 

In  her  chamber  sat  the  maiden. 

Sat  and,  dreamed  she  of  her  love. 

And  the  sunbeams  were  not  brighter 
Than  the  dreams  her  fancy  wove. 

Dreamed  that  ’neath  her  husband’s  roof-tree. 
Played  her  children  on  her  knee. 

Happy  wife  and  happy  mother. 

Who  so  blest  on  earth  as  she  ? 

When  he  last  had  kissed  her  forehead. 

He  had  bidden  her  have  no  fear. 

All  the  toil  at  length  was  over. 

He  had  made  the  pathway  clear. 


Then  she  strove,  but  vain  the  effort ; 

Nothing  could  her  lips  reply. 

And  they  read  the  mute  inquiry 
In  the  wildly  mournful  eye. 

Then  he  spoke,  before  so  silent — ' 

“  Edith,  cousin,  thinkest  thou 
That  He  sent  us  thus  to  wound  thee  i 
On  my  knightly  faith,  not  so. 

“  He  will  ne’er  resign  thee,  Edith, 
Though  it  is  for  England’s  sake. 

And  the  ties  that  bind  thee  to  him. 

Thou  alone  on  earth  can  break.” 

Flushed  her  cheek,  and  one  short  moment 
To  her  love  and  hope  she  gave. 

Then  she  cried,  “  Oh,  Harold,  hear  me ! 
’Tis  our  own  loved  land  to  save. 


“  All  is  over — ye  have  cohquered  ; 

To  him  still  my  heart  must  cling , 
But  he  ne’er  will  wed  with  Edith  ; 
Go,  and  hail  him  England’s  king  !” 
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and  are  most  elegant  in  design,  and  beautifully  chased. 
Beside  copies  of  antique  silver,  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co. 
are  showing  some  elegant  designs  of  an  entirely  novel 


Christmas  Gifts. — An  immense  assortment  of 
Christmas  presents  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.’s,  of  the  Poecilotechnicon,  Strand.  Among  these  we 
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note  a  large  stock  of  useful  articles  in  electro- plated 
goods,  as  biscuit- boxes,  tea  services,  cruets  (new 
design),  luncheon  and  tea  trays  ;  these  various  articles 
are  copied  in  the  best  electro-plate  from  antique  silver, 


character  ;  these  designs  are  so  varied  that  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  taste  will  be  pleased  with  some  of  the  large  stock 
arranged  in  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.’s  handsome  show¬ 
rooms.  In  trifling  articles  also  for  Christmas-boxes 
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Messrs.  Perry  possess  an  immense  assortment  in  games  loose  or  tiring  the  hand  in  cutting  out.  After  these 
for  parlour  and  fireside,  and  gifts  suCh  as  boys  delight  attractions  we  come  to  the  aluminium  and  gold  pencil- 
in  ;  wonderful  penknives  with  blades  for  every  purpose,  cases  :  some  arc  self-acting,  and  are  really  charming 
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with  corkscrews,  and  with  toothpicks,  &c.  Then  gifts  for  great  or  little  people ;  others  contain  pen  and 
there  is  the  new  scissor,  with  an  eyelet  joint,  which  is  pencil,  but  all  are  good,  and  some  e.xcecdingly  inge- 
madc  of  best  steel,  and  cuts  a  merveilk,  never  getting  nious. 
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SPINNINGS 

Lee  cbeveax  ot  blons,  et  si  Ions 
Q’il  li  balorent  as  talons. 

Sbe  bad  blond  bairs,  and  so  long 
That  they  swept  at  her  beels. 

Romance  of  ihe  Rose. 

Hair,  long,  beautiful,  and  flowing,  has  been  admired, 
praised,  and  sung  of  from  the  beginning  of  the 
“  ages’  story,”  and  it  is  to  this  intense  adoration  of  ca¬ 
pillary  attracdons  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  false 
or  additional  hair.  For  if  we  did  not  read  everywhere, 
even  in  the  sacred  book,  descriptions  of  magnificent 
tresses,  we  should  be  content  with  those  given  us  by 
nature,  nor  strive  by  every  art  and  “  restorer  ”  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  hair  we  carry  on  our  crania. 

It  may  be  said  with  justice  of  modern  ladies  that,  like 
their  ancestors  of  the  thirteenth  century,  “  d’autrui 
cheveus  jX)rtent  granz  sommes  desus  lor  teste.”* 

In  these  days  one  certainly  sees  some  splendid  and 
natural  heads  of  hair ;  but  good  hair  runs  in  families, 
and  the  bulk  of  womankind  possess  rather  less  hair  than 
is  required  to  be  a  modern  heroine.  But  even  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  may  be  improved  by  judicious  treatment, 
and  by  careful  and  periodical  cutting  of  the  hair. 
Another  point  to  guard  against  is  the  use  of  so-called 
restorers.  If  the  health  is  failing  do  we  not  consult  a 
physician?  Yet  if  our  chief  ornament  falls  off  we  take 
the  first  “  cure”  we  see  advertised,  and  ruthlessly  apply 
it  to  our  unhappy  heads.  Indeed,  some  are  quite  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  idea  of  every  new  nostrum,  and  apply  it  ruth¬ 
lessly  to  their  hair  without  thinking  of  the  consequences 
if  it  should  happen  chemically  to  disagree  with  the 
remedy  first  applied. 

Be  wise,  dear  ladies,  and  do  not  try  too  many  reme¬ 
dies.  If  your  hair  falls,  ascertain  the  cause  and  apply 
the  remedies  ordered.  You  can  consult  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas  every  day  from  ten  till  two  at  2 1 ,  New  Bond- 
street,  and  this  without  charge.  I  have  personally  tried 
one  of  his  hair  lotions  and  can  speak  most  favourably 
of  it,  for  it  entirely  stopped  my  hair  from  falling  in 
the  autumn  months,  but,  as  Mr.  Douglas  truly  remarks, 
hair  falls  from  diflerent  causes  and  requires  varied  treat¬ 
ment,  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  universal  hair 
restorer.  Mr.  Douglas  has  some  delightful  new  modes 
of  dressing  the  hair,  which  are  most  ladylike  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  easy  to  arrange.  Among  the  newest  is 
a  pretty  mode  in  which  a  finely-carved  tortoiseshell 
comb  is  used,  and  the  effect  is  elegant  and  simple. 
The  combs  now  employed  by  Mr.  Douglas  are  very 
handsome  and  most  elegantly  carved. 

The  new  chignon-holder  just  brought  out  is  an 
absolute  necessary  for  ladies  who  plait  their  own  addi¬ 
tional  hair.  It  consists  of  a  pretty  little  instrument, 
which  is  screwed  on  to  any  table  or  to  the  mantelpiece, 
and  which  holds  the  hair  steadily  while  it  is  braided  or 
twisted.  As  I  have  seen  a  lady  hold  the  ends  of  her 
h^r  in  her  mouth  while  she  plaited  it  on  board  her  yacht, 

I  think  there  must  be  others  who  have  been  reduced  to 
similar  straits  in  the  absence  of  their  maids,  and  who 
•  They  carry  great  masecR  of  other  people’s  hair  upon  their  head. 


IN  TOWN. 

Uns  capeles  ses  chevcui  tient, 

Qui  est  de  tin  or  reluisaut. 

A  chaplet  holds  her  hair, 

Which  was  of  fine  glittering  gold. 

Romance  qf  Blonde  of  Oxford. 

will  recognise  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  invention  a  great  want 
supplied.  The  price  is  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

The  winter  costumes  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and 
Co.  are  exceedingly  elegant.  The  Sedan  twills,  Metz 
tweeds,  light  cloths,  silk  tweeds,  and  silk  linseys  make 
up  into  almost  every  style  of  costume.  The  silk  tweeds 
in  particular  I  may  mention  as  being  admirably  adapted 
for  dressy  winter  wear.  Messrs.  Macdougall  trim  these 
dresses  with  velvet,  or  with  fringe  and  passementerie 
ornaments.  Saxony  linseys  are  made  up  for  jupons, 
and  are  both  warm  and  light. 

Messrs.  Macdougall’s  shawl  costumes  are  especially 
elegant,  possessing  a  style  of  drapery  as  uncommon  as 
graceful.  The  usual  wrap  worn  by  fashionables  on  the 
arm  is  one  of  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  vicuna  shawls,  so 
light  and  warm,  and  which  are  most  useful  for  the  car¬ 
riage,  a  sudden  shower,  and  a  hundred  exigencies  to  be 
expected  during  this  month  and  the  two  following.  But 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  price  of  a  real  vicuna, 
the  Castiglione  shawl,  of  pure  camel’s  hair,  is  a  capital 
substitute.  These  shawls  are  undyed,  and  are  recherche 
in  appearance  as  well  as  most  cosy.  Tartan  waterproof 
shawls  are  made  in  every  clan,  and  many  of  these  are 
reversible,  showing  the  clan  tartan  on  one  side  and  a 
fancy  tartan  on  the  other.  Another  class  of  shawl  is  a 
reversible  mourning  shawl,  which  can  be  worn  for  deep 
or  for  complimentary  mourning.  Then  there  are  the 
shoulder  shawls,  small  square  shawls  to  throw  over  the 
shoulders  cl  la  Fran^aise,  and  the  shaped  shoulder  shawls 
for  those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  arranging  the 
folds  of  a  shawl  on  the  neck. 

The  jackets  for  this  season  are  prettier  than  ever. 
They  are  tight-fitting,  or  loose-fitting,  and  demi-fitting, 
have  large  sleeves,  and  are  trimmed  with  fur,  with  satin 
and  with  rich  fringes.  The  cut  and  style  of  these 
jackets  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Macdougall  are  now  selling  a  beautiful  winter 
stocking,  “  the  Caledonian,”  in  blue,  chocolate,  and  all 
the  soft  neutral  tints  at  4s.  6d.  per  pair.  Vicuna  stock¬ 
ings  are,  of  course,  more  expensive,  but  their  comfort¬ 
able  wear  and  long  endurance  makes  them  cheap  to 
those  who  can  afford  the  little  extra  outlay. 

The  reduction  in  price  of  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
sewing-machine  happens  very  delightfully  at  this  moment, 
for  many  ladies  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  machine  costing 
only  six  guineas,  who  would  be  unable  to  pay  a  larger 
sum  for  a  Christmas-box  just  now,  when  there  are  so 
many  demands  upon  our  purse-strings.  The  Willcox 
and  Gibbs  machine  is  easy  to  learn  and  to  work,  and 
the  month’s  free  trial  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  feel 
nervous  about  their  powers  of  managing  machinery.  I 
was  much  amused  on  calling  some  few  weeks  ago  on  a 
lady,  a  widow,  who  ventured,  as  she  called  it,  on  the 
month’s  free  trial  and  easy  payment  system.  “  I  have 
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just  paid  the  last  instalment  for  my  machine,”  she  said. 
“  I  was  quite  nervous  about  it  at  first,  but  I  have  found 
nothing  to  do  but  send  my  one  pound  up  every  month, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  at  all.  I  could  never  have 
afforded  to  pay  for  a  machine  all  at  once.  I  seem  to 
have  got  this  for  nothing.”  Hundreds  of  women,  left 
widows  with  children,  have  reaped  an  equal  benefit  from 
the  easy-term  system,  which  I  believe  all  sewing-machine 
manufacturers  might  safely  adopt,  for  whatever  may  be 
said  of  women’s  faults,  as  a  rule  we  are  strictly  honest, 
and  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing  our  lawful  debts. 

The  very  useful  if  homely  subject  of  winter  soups 
has  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  many,  many  letters 
from  good  housewives.  In  Mrs.  Beeton's  Homehold 
Management  there  is  an  admirable  list,  with  recipes  for 
making  every  kind  of  potage,  but  I  will  give  my  own 
experience  of  a  new  kind  of  pea-flour  which  makes 
such  excellent  pea-soup  that  I  beg  my  readers  to  try  it. 
Pea-soup  has  hitherto  been  tabooed  in  my  (though 

we  have  soup  every  day,  winter  and  summer,  on  hygienic 
and  economical  principles),  on  account  of  its  being  less 
digestible  than  other  soups,  and  when  heads  have  to 
work  hard,  digestions  must  be  cared  for  most  carefully. 

Pea-flour,  as  prepared  by  Messrs.  Symington  and  Co., 
is  divested  of  all  indigestible  qualities  by  the  removal 
of  the  fixed  air  contained  in  dried  peas.  The  soup  is 
made  in  one  minute  without  boiling,  and  is  the  most 
deliciously-flavoured  pea-soup  I  have  yet  tasted.  As 
good  housewives  always  keep  some  “  stock  ”  in  the 
house,  a  basin  of  good  pea-soup  can  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes  for  lunch,  dinner,  or  supper.  Mrs.  Beeton  ad¬ 
vised  fried  bread  and  powdered  mint  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soup,  and  these  additions  are  excellent.  Messrs 
Symington  sell  the  pea-flour  in  handy  canisters,  with 
their  trade  mark,  a  soup  tureen,  embossed  on  it.  The 
coffee  sold  by  the  same  manufacturers  is  excellent.  It 
is  called  Symington’s  patent  coffee,  and  is  prepared  by 
a  patent  roasting  process — an  arrangement  of  apparatus 
whereby  the  aroma,  volatile  oil,  and  other  products 
thrown  off  during  the  process  of  roasting  (which  are 
allowed  to  escape  and  be  wasted  by  methods  at  present 
in  use)  are  saved  and  made  use  of,  making  the  coffee  at 
least  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  coffees  roasted  by 
the  ordinary  method.  This  is  carried  into  effect  by 
roasting  the  coffee  in  cylinders,  which  can  be  made 
either  to  communicate  with  the  open  air  or  with  one  or 
more  closed  chambers  or  vessels,  at  pleasure.  In  the 
closed  chambers  cold  roasted  coffee  is  placed  on  trays, 
BO  that  the  vapour,  volatile  oil,  or  aroma  can  pass  through, 
over,  or  in  such  close  contact  with  it,  that  it  is  absorbed, 
thereby  making  the  coffee  stronger,  better,  stimulating, 
and  more  wholesome.  The  price  is  is.  4d.,  is.  6d., 
and  Is.  8d.  per  pound. 

The  Arab's  Ccffee,  roasted  and  prepared  by  Messrs. 
W.  Symington  and  Co.,  is  delicious,  and  should  be 
used  for  after-dinner  coffee  only.  It  is  too  good  for 
general  use  and  altogsleben  breakfasts.  It  rather  spoils 
one  for  ordinary  coffee,  though  really  good  coffee  is  such 
a  boon  to  workers  and  thinkers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  home  comforts,  I  must  not 
forget  Chapman’s  entire  wheat  flour,  which  forms  so 
valuable  a  food  for  infants,  and  such  nice  breakfasts  for 
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growing  children.  This  flour  is  most  finely  and  care¬ 
fully  ground,  and  contains  all  the  phosphatic  salts  so 
essential  to  the  formation  of  healthy  tissues  and  healthy 
bones.  The  bran  is  so  well  ground  and  mixed  that  it 
does  not  irritate  the  bowels  of  delicate  children.  This 
entire  wheat  flour  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Til¬ 
bury  Fox,  physician  to  the  University  College  Hospital. 

I  must  not  forget  that  this  is  my  only  opportunity  of 
answering  queries  respecting  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
gifts.  Let  us  begin  with  jewellery.  Artistic  lockets 
and  earrings  are  most  in  vogue,  and  ornaments  in  the 
cinque  cento  style.  Of  these,  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Strand, 
has  a  great  variety,  and  the  prices  are  most  moderate. 
Mr.  Green  produces  suites  of  bijouterie,  of  real  gold  and 
real  stones,  bten  entendu,  at  very  low  prices  ;  charming 
little  rings  at  30s.  each  -,  handsome  lockets  from  two, 
three,  and  five  pounds.  Pins  for  gentlemen,  artistic  and 
stylish  studs,  rings,  wrist-links,  lockets  for  hair  and 
photographs,  some  with  secret  frame  for  a  very  precious 
photo.  But  the  reigning  novelty  of  all  Mr.  Green’s 
wonderful  stores  is  a  new  style^of  setting,  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  describe.  A  pair  of  earrings  will  do 
to  illustrate  this  setting.  The  earrings  consist  of  a  cas¬ 
cade  of  gems,  pearls  and  turquoise  mixed,  yet  each 
stone  set  apart,  and.  apparently  connected  with  the  rest 
by  slender  hair-like  strings  of  gold.  This  is  a  style  of 
setting  particularly  adapted  for  diamonds,  and  is  won¬ 
derfully  effective. 

Among  minor  ornaments  I  must  name  the  rock  coral 
sold  by  Lavinia,  which  is  certainly  very  pretty  and  in¬ 
expensive.  This  lady  forwards  by  post  coral  necklets, 
earrings,  brooches,  bracelets,  infants’  shoulder-knots, 
and  a  variety  of  ornaments  in  onyx.  Her  prices  are 
very  moderate,  and  the  rock  coral  ornaments  are  well 
worth  their  cost. 

Cremer’s,  of  210,  Regent-street,  is  the  place  for 
children’s  presents.  The  variety  is  endless,  and  a  thousand 
novelties  are  prepared  for  Christmas-trees  and  Christmas- 
boxes.  The  beauty  of  this  store  is,  that  one  can  get 
every  toy  and  game,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  the  dear  old  toys  that  children  like  best. 

Among  the  new  toys  are  sealskin  bears,  which  move 
their  heads,  open  and  shut  their  mouths,  sit  up,  and  fall 
down  on  their  forefeet,  exactly  like  real  bears.  The 
list  of  articles  prepared  for  Christmas-trees  would 
frighten  one  if  I  attempt  to  do  more  than  run  over 
a  few — dolls,  tops,  purses,  card-cases,  etuis,  work- 
cases,  bird-cages,  fish,  animals,  soldiers,  serpents,  ships, 
point-lace  cases,  bags,  bonbon  cases,  fans — I  am  out  of 
breath  with  the  long  list.  Then  there  are  the  games — 
croquet  and  billiard  sets,  puzzles,  round  games,  and 
jacquet,  speaking  and  wax  dolls.  I  must  not  forget  the 
Christmas  boxes,  which  are  real  boxes  of  all  kinds, 
containing  toys  and  trifles  for  large  and  small  children, 
at  prices  from  6d.  and  upwards. 

A  delightful  Christmas  box  is  a  case  containing  La 
Silencieuse  sewing-machine,  sold  by  Messrs.  Pollack 
Schmidt  and  Co.,  of  Regent-street.  This  machine  is  a 
first-rate  lock-stitch  machine,  silent,  swift,  and  sure, 
easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  guide,  with  such  admirable 
attachment,  that  one  can  perform  wonders  of  beautiful 
needlework  with  it.  It  is  on  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
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principle,  and  has  many  new  improvements,  the  index 
for  the  size  of  the  stitch  being  one,  and  a  most  useful 
improvement  it  is,  for  with  this  one  can  turn  back  to 
the  selfsame  stitch  “known  and  approved”  of  years 
ago.  The  adjustable  hemmer  attachment  is  also  indexed 
for  any  width  of  hem.  All  necessary  attachments  in¬ 
cluded,  the  price  of  this  admirable  machine  is  only 
los.  An  embroidery  apparatus  can  be  affixed,  with 
which  any  coloured  braid  can  be  made  and  sewn  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  cases  for  these  machines  are  very 
elegant,  and  although  in  buying  a  machine  one  naturally 
cares  more  for  the  interior  than  for  the  outside,  yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  possess  a  beautiful  and  artistic  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  as  well  as  an  excellent  sewing-machine. 

Mrs.  Young  is  now  selling  the  Christmas  guinea  out¬ 
fit — a  nice  little  collection  of  good  underclothing  at  this 
most  moderate  price.  For  instance,  a  lady  can  have  six 
chemises,  six  pairs  of  drawers,  or  four  nightdresses  for 
a  guinea,  the  chemises,  drawers,  and  nightgowns  being 
all  hand-made,  of  capital  longcloth,  neatly  trimmed  with 
ladylike  work,  Mrs.  Young  possessing,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  excellent  taste  in  selecting  pretty  and  ladylike 
trimmings. 

Her  guinea  flannel  dressing-gowns  are  also  wonder¬ 
fully  cheap.  These  are  made  of  good  twilled  flannel 
of  all  colours,  and  made  with  capes  in  the  pretty 
Watteau  shape. 

Velveteens  continue  to  be  much  worn  for  indoor 
train  dresses  and  for  costumes.  This  continued  favour 
shown  to  them  occurs  from  two  reasons — lace  looks 
so  well  on  them,  and  also  because  there  is  so  great  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture.  Mr.  George  Burgess 
has  some  silk  finished  velveteens,  which  are  soft  as 
velvet  and  look  admirably.  They  are  of  all  colours,  the 
prettiest  being  a  French  grey,  almost  blue ;  then  the 
various  shades  of  green,  the  brown,  violet,  mauve  are 
beautiful,  and  the  black  is  very  rich  and  handsome. 
Besides  these  velveteens,  Mr.  George  Burgess  has  an 
enormous  stock  of  winter  dresses  at  very  reasonable 
prices,  woollen  reps,  silk  reps,  Sedan  cords,  imperial 
and  diagonal  cloths,  and  satin  cloths.  Then  there  are 
linseys  of  all  colours,  and  qualities,  and  prices. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  I  remarked  in  the 
past  summer  upon  the  prints,  piques,  and  muslins  of 
this  house.  The  same  good  taste  prevails  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  winter  stock,  and  I  find  that  whatever  be  the 
fabric  sold  by  Mr.  Burgess,  it  is  good  value  for  the 
money,  as  the  Americans  say.  I  consider  this  house 
as  one  admirably  suited  for  families,  the  prices  being 
moderate,  and  the  goods  of  excellent  and  durable 
quaKty. 

For  winter  jupons  my  readers  cannot  do  better  than 
wear  the  batswing  skirt  of  Messrs.  Thomson.  These 
new  skirts  are  a  great  improvement  upon  those  of  last 
year,  the  new  trimming  being  applied  and  embroidered 
on,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  coming  off,  even  if  the  wearer  sits,  feet  on  fender- 
stool,  “  hugging”  the  fire,  as  many  ladies  do,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  health  and  dresses.  The  designs  of  the 
batswing  trimming  are  very  handsome,  and  are  carried 
out  in  satin,  in  rep,  in  velvet,  and  in  mixtures  of  the 
three  materials.  The  tournure  crinoline,  and  the  im¬ 


proved  glove-fitting  corset,  are  adapted  for  wearing 
under  costumes. 

I  called  in  at  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  to  look  at  son'.e 
evening  dresses,  and  saw  some  very  handsome  ball 
dresses.  The  Elise  is  of  tarlatan,  trimmed  with  tarlatan 
flutings  and  boulfantes.  The  Marguerite,  of  tarlatan, 
trimmed  with  the  same  in  white  or  in  colours.  The 
Bella,  of  black  Brussels  net,  trimmed  with  satin  rouleaux. 
The  Jessie,  of  white  net,  with  coloured  or  black  trim¬ 
mings.  These  dresses  are  richly  trimmed,  flounced, 
and  have  tunics  and  panniers.  I'he  prices  range  from 
one  guinea  upwards,  the  materials  for  bodice  included. 
The  new  opera  j’ackets  are  of  scarlet  and  white  cashmere, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  the  edges  fringed  with 
gold,  and  the  sleeves  made  very  large  and  open.  An¬ 
other  opera  cloak  is  of  semi-burnous  form,  embroidered 
and  fringed  with  gold,  one  end  of  which  is  flung  over 
the  shoulder.  This  forms  a  most  graceful  wrap.  The 
only  fault  one  can  find  with  this  mode  of  wearing  a  cloak, 
shawl,  or  mantle,  is  that  in  theatres,  for  example,  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  one  sees  whole  rows  of  ladies  executing 
the  same  movement,  as  if  going  through  a  drill  exercise. 

The  Decca  embroidery,  on  scarlet,  black,  and  white 
cashmere,  is  very  beautiful  and  effective,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Robinson’s  opera  shawls  are  very  handsome,  and  form 
good  carriage  wraps  as  well. 

Close  by  this  house  is  that  of  the  well-known  outfitter 
Mrs.  S.  Jay,  who  has  a  beautiful  selection  of  warm 
underclothing,  as  stockings,  embroidered  flannel  petti¬ 
coats,  Beatrice  vest  and  skirt  combined,  for  little  girls. 
The  Beatrice  is  a  most  desirable  garment,  consisting  of 
a  warm  petticoat  of  woven  Berlin  wool,  with  bodice,  all 
in  one.  It  is  very  elastic,  light,  warm,  and  seamles.s. 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  keeps  it  in  three  sizes,  and  in  all  colours, 
and  in  white.  The  dressing-gowns  of  plain  and  twilled 
flannel  are  much  liked  ;  they  are  well  made  and  ele¬ 
gantly  trimmed.  A  charming  dressing-gown  may  be 
had  for  one  guinea,  and  those  costing  thirty  shillings  are 
quite  pretty  morning  robes. 

A  speciality  of  this  house  is  an  odd  one — nightcaps. 
These  may  be  had  in  all  the  newest  shapes,  for,  resist 
as  we  may  the  return  of  nightcaps,  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth  that  they  are  bon  ton,  womanly,  pretty,  clean,  and 
good  for  the  hair.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  now  selling  Corday 
caps  from  2s,  each,  netted  round  caps,  mob  caps,  and 
Normandy  caps,  at  various  prices  and  variously  trimmed, 
but  all  I  saw  were  neat,  comfortable,  and  pretty.  All 
ladies  are  beginning  to  wear  them  again,  and  as  the  hair 
benefits  by  the  protecting  aegis  of  the  cap,  young  girls 
should  adopt  them. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  pass  the  great  mourninj 
warehouse  without  a  glance  at  the  beautiful  dresses, 
mantles,  and  bonnets  of  Messrs.  Jay  and  Co.  The 
sealskin  mantles,  the  velvet  costumes,  the  plain  hand¬ 
some  cloth  paletots,  the  rich  ball  dresses,  the  dinner  and 
evening  dresses,  the  walking  costumes,  in  silk,  in  rep, 
and  in  waterproof ;  the  shawl  costumes,  the  delicious 
bonnets  and  hats  of  Madame  Caroline,  all  demand  a 
detailed  description.  Alois  comment  ?  Is  it  possible  foi 
me  to  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  following  dress, 
per  exemplel  Train  skirt  of  rich  mauve  silk,  with  fluted 
flounce  headed  by  bouillons  and  black  lace  Tight 
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fitting  jacket  bodice,  over  which  a  casaque  of  fine  black 
gaze  de  chine  is  draped,  the  casaque  open  en  chdle,  and 
trimmed  and  flounced  with  black  lace,  bows  of  rich 
corded  soft  ribbon  at  the  corsage,  on  the  sleeves,  and 
raising  the  drapery  of  the  tunic. 

For  mourning  evening  dress,  Messrs.  Jay  have  pre¬ 
pared  some  beautiful  toilettes  of  gaze  and  crepe,  over 
black  silk.  For  home  wear,  the  new  black  silks  of  this 
house  are  remarkably  good  and  cheap,  owing  to  the 
panic  at  Lyons. 

Messrs.  Jay’s  Ettrick  shawl  dress  is  of  light  tweed, 
and  consists  of  pannier,  skirt,  and  jacket  with  deep 
sleeves ;  it  is  a  most  graceful  and  ladylike  shawl  cos¬ 
tume,  and  is  thoroughly  waterproof. 

In  the  bonnet  department  no  one  could  guess  that 
September  was  the  last  date  of  arrivals  from  Paris,  for 
Madame  Caroline  had  secured  her  winter  models  and 
her  French  milliners,  and  has,  with  her  usual  taste,  pro¬ 
duced  most  effective  and  stylish  novelties. 

The  war,  which,  alas  !  has  plunged  so  many  families 
into  mourning,  has  caused  a  violent  reaction  in  favour  of 
mourning  garments  and  demi-deuil  jewellery.  Immense 
quantities  of  English  jet  goods  are  being  exported  by 
noted  Whitby  and  Scarborough  manufacturers.  Among 
the  designs  sent  out  in  particular  by  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
of  16,  Wes  thorough-street,  Scarborough,  are  two  pretty 
suites  that  cannot  fail  to  please  my  readers,  and  which 
have  been  most  in  vogue  during  the  past  Scarborough 
season.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  beautiful  “  Oriental  ” 
brooch  and  earrings.  This,  with  another  lovely  design 
of  Eastern  character,  with  gold  mounts,  and  faceted 
gold  earring  mounts,  is  sold  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  the 
moderate  price  of  I  is.  6d.  the  set,  or  the  Oriental  ear¬ 
rings  alone  at  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  the  pair ;  mounts 
faceted,  5s.  6d.  As  these  jet  ornaments  make  very 
pretty  presents,  I  mention  Mr.  Jackson’s  prices  in  order 
to  save  time  to  ladies  desiring  to  purchase  these  light 
and  artistic  ornaments,  which  are  composed  of  veal 
Whitby  jet.  These  new  designs  are  most  elegant. 
Ladies  can  send  stamps  to  the  amount  of  their  order,  a 
great  convenience  for  everybody. 

We  all  naturally  look  to  Mons.  Rimmel  for  a  supply 
of  Christmas  fun  and  sentiment,  and  this  year  he  has 
not  failed  us,  although  his  Parisian  manufactories  are 
closed ;  nor  are  we  doomed  to  disappointment.  At  a 
recent  visit  I  found  numerous  novelties  in  Christmas 
figures,  among  which  many  of  Dickens’s  characters  are 
prominent.  A  capital  figure  for  children  is  a  large  hat, 
which,  on  being  suspended,  discloses  a  little  man  with 
jointed  limbs,  who  can  be  made  to  dance  capitally. 
The  hat,  of  course,  contains  perfume.  Mons.  Rimmel, 
as  usual,  sends  out  a  very  pretty  almanac  and  Christmas 
cards.  These  are  beautifully  illuminated,  and  the  initial 
letter  can  be  filled  at  will  by  the  sender’s  photograph. 
A  space  is  left  to  be  filled  in  with  a  kind  message  or 
name,  or  a  verse,  if,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  one  is  inclined  to 
“  drop  into  poetry.”  The  cards  are  floral,  photographic, 
pictorial,  manuscript,  embossed,  and  painted. 

I'hen  the  crackers  are  very  handsome.  The  oracular 
cracker  contains  a  flask  of  eau-de-cologne  and  an  oracle 
(in  rhyme)  of  the  future  fate  of  the  possessor.  The 


oracles  are  original  and  humorous,  and,  like  all  Mons. 
Rimmel’s  productions,  in  good  taste.  The  fitn  crackers 
contain  an  expanding  screen  fan,  costume  crackers,  and 
rose-water  crackers.  The  fans — plain,  Viennese,  carved, 
enamelled,  and  painted,  are  very  handsome,  and  make 
beautiful  Christmas-boxes.  The  newest  surprise  fan  is 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  a  bouquet  of  exquisite  tea- 
roses  and  mignonette. 

A  charming  Christmas  gift  is  Mons.  Rimmel’s  Livre 
des  Parfums.  This  elegantly  bound  and  illustrated  volume 
contains  more  than  400  pages,  describing  the  use,  origin, 
and  preparation  of  perfumes  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  The  whole  work  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
adorned  with  several  choice  illuminated  pages. 

One  of  the  best  Christmas  amusements  is  the  magic- 
lantern,  but  every  one  cannot  draw  on  their  invention 
or  memory  to  illustrate  the  scenes  as  they  pass  before 
children’s  admiring  eyes.  To  render  their  magic-lanterns 
more  complete,  Messrs.  Millikin  and  Lawley  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  magic-lantern,  and 
send  this  post  free  for  is.  6d.  All  the  old  firiry  tales 
are  here  described  as  well  as  modern  war  incidents  and 
moral  stories,  so  that  the  lectures  are  fitted  for  the 
village  school  treat  or  for  the  Christmas  party.  Some 
lectures  are  exclusively  of  a  religious  tendency.  The 
magic-lanterns  may  be  obtained  at  all  prices,  according 
to  size  and  quality.  Boys  will  joyfully  wear  one  of 
Messrs.  Millikin  and  Lawley’s  machine-made  watches, 
which  cost  Jos.  each,  and  are  warranted  for  two 
years. 

I  have  only  space  and  time  left  to  run  over  a  few 
books  which  will  make  nice  Christmas  presents — 
“  Beeton’s  Great  Book  of  Poetry,”  “  Beeton’s  Book  of 
Needlework,”  Gilbert’s  Christmas  presents  and  New 
Year  gift  books — “  A  Selection  of  Poems  by  Thomas 
Hood;”  “Pictures  from  English  Literature,”  twenty 
illustrations  by  the  best  modern  artists ;  “  Noble 
Thoughts  in  Noble  Language,”  selected  and  edited  by 
Henry  Southgate ;  “  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Man¬ 
agement,”  new  edition ;  Scott’s  “  Lord  of  the  Isles,” 
illustrated  with  nine  photographs  by  Sedgfield  ;  “  The 
Unknown  River :  an  Etcher’s  Voyage  of  Discovery,” 
by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  thirty-six  illustrations ;  •*  Flower 
Emblems  ;  or.  The  Seasons  of  Life,”  with  twelve  illus¬ 
trations  ;  “  Gems  of  Modern  French  Art,”  sixteen  large- 
photographs  of  the  masterpiaces  of  modern  French 
painters ;  “  Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works,”  including 
the  New  England  Tragedies ;  published  by  James  Gilbert, 
18,  Gracechurch-street. 

I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  list  of  Christmas 
novelties  and  knick-knacks  to  be  seen  at  Mesdames  Le 
Boutillier’s,  Oxford-street,  which  said  list  will  be  found 
in  the  “  Conversazione  ”  of  this  number.  My  limited 
space' will  not  allow  me  to  describe  these  various  and 
beautiful  articles  as  they  deserve. 

For  an  illustrated  paper  for  the  coming  year  I  name 
the  Graphic  (price  sixpence  weekly)  as  the  best  and 
most  suitable  for  ladies ;  and  in  concluding  my  twelve¬ 
month’s  labours,  wish  most  heartily  every  one  and  each 
of  my  readers  a  very  happy  Christmas. 

The  Silkworm. 
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605.— 'Embroidered  Design  for  Work  Bag  (606). 


6cS. — Penwiper  in  the  form  of 
A  Poppy. 


Pinwiper  in  the  form  of 
A  Poppy. 


606. — Embroidered  Work  Baj 


607, — Embroidered  Design  for  Work  Bag  (606). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

Mesdahes  Le  Boutileieb,  i*s,  Oxford  Street,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  fob  the 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


587. — Walking  Toilets. 

Left-hand  6gnre.  Costume  of  ruby  satin  cloth ;  jupon  trimmed 
with  a  box-pleated  flounce  with  velvet  heading'.  Tunic  skirt, 
t.'iinraed  with  a  flounce  and  ruchcil  heodiiifi,  rai.s«l  at  each  side  with 
rosette  and  large  bows,  sa.sh  cuds  and  loops  trimmed  wdth  black 
velvet.  Jacket  of  beaver  cloth,  trimmed  with  bands  of  fur  and  pa-ssc- 
meuteric  frogs.  Hat  of  felt,  trimmings  of  ruby  veh  et,  and  long 
Shetland  veiL 

Right-hand  figure.  Costume  of  imperial  cloth.  The  ras  de  terre 
skirt  has  three  fluted  flounces,  bound  and  headed  with  velvet. 
Between  each  flounce,  and  above  the  highest,  rows  of  braiding  in 
velvet  are  placed.  Tlie  tunic  consists  of  two  skirts,  the  upjicr 
richly  fringesl  to  matcli  the  jacket  bodice ;  the  lower  trimmed  with 
velvet  ruehing  to  correspond  with  the  skirt.  Jacket  of  German 
cloth,  trimmed  with  fur  and  passementerie  ornaments.  Black  velvet 
hat,  with  plumes  and  satiu  trimmings. 

588.— Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  white  silk,  with  long  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flounce  arranged  in  scallops,  and  turned  back  at  each  width  to  form 
revers,  edged  with  fluting,  and  ornamented  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Tunic  upper-skirt  open  in  front,  revers  at  the  sides,  and 
puffed  ^behind,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  with  heading  and  flowers. 
The  low  bodice  has  a  deep  berthe,  with  revers  in  front,  and  bouquets 
of  flowcis  on  the  short  puffed  sleeve,  A  large  flower  with  aigrette 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hc-ad. 

2.  Dinner  dress :  the  under-skirt  is  of  white  velvet ;  upper-skirt 
of  brocaded  silk ;  low  jacket  botliee,  trimujed  with  white  lace ;  very 
short  puffetl  sleeves,  with  wide  lace  underneath.  Bows  of  velvet  and 
lace  in  the  hair. 

589. — New  Styles  of  Cqiffures. 

Inrenled  and  designed  bg  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street. 

Tliese  new  and  beautiful  headdresses  are  most  easily  arranged. 
The  instrument  in  the  centre  of  the  coiffures  is  an  appliance  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Douglas  for  plaiting  additional  hair,  and  can  be 
screwed  to  any  toilet-table,  to  the  mantelpiece,  ic..  and  supplies 
a  great  want  hitherto  experienced  by  ladies  in  plaiting  their  hair. 

590. — Indoor  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  grey  poplin,  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  two  lows  of 
pleating,  and  puffing  between ;  long  upper-skir^  trimmed  with  a 
plcatiag.  Jacket  bodice  cut  in  tabs,  and  trimmed  to  match  the 
npper-skirt. 

2.  Dress  of  ruby  silk  rep,  trimmed  with  three  flounces,  divided  by 
wide  bands  of  black  velvet.  Tunic  skirt  with  square  apron,  trimmed 
with  a  flounce  and  bauds  of  velvet.  High  bodice  and  large  open 
■leeves,  trimmed  to  correspond. 

591. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  grey  imperial  cloth,  trimmed  with  four  bands  of  the 
same  material,  piped  with  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  bows.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  looped  up  in  the  centre  of  back 

N  with  a  double  bow  of  velvet ;  the  folds  of  the  cloth  simulate  a  pointed 
pelerine,  ornamented  with  a  bow ;  plain  caat  sleeves.  Grey  felt  hat, 
trimmed  with  grey  feathers  and  black  velvet, 

2.  Shawl  costume  of  dark  green ;  the  trimming  is  composed  of 
a  bhick  and  white  striped  border,  with  deep  fringe,  which  is  made 
on  the  material ;  the  aiTungement  of  the  upper-skirt  is  clearly  shown 
in  illustration.  Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  adorned  with  green  and  black 
feathers. 

59  2. — Walking  and  Indoor  Toilet. 

1.  Mourning  walking  toilet,  for  an  elderly  lady,  of  rich  dull  silk. 


made  wdth  a  deep  flounce,  with  puffing  and  fluted  hciuliug.  Half- 
fitting  jacket,  with  largi-  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
flounce  and  puffing.  Bonnet  of  black  crape  lisse,  and  long  crape 
veil. 

2.  Frock  for  a  little  baby  boy,  of  grey  cashmere,  braided  with 
block. 

3.  Indoor  drc.ss  of  violet  poplin,  trimmed  with  three  scallorcd 
bands  of  black  velvet,  tslged  with  lace.  Tunic  skirt,  puffed  liehind, 
and  pointed  at  the  side.  Bodice  open  en  chdie,  and  coat  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  velvet  to  match.  Velvet  waistband,  fastened  behind 
with  a  double  bow.  Coiffure  of  black  lace. 

593.— Indoor  and  Walking  Toilet. 

1.  Long  train  dress  of  coloured  poplin ;  the  upper-skirt  forms  a 
square  apron  in  front,  and  slightly  loojied  up  behind ;  it  is  simply 
edged  with  a  cross-way  band  of  the  same  material  piped,  with  black 
jacket  of  black  velvet,  without  sleeves.  The  long  square  basque  and 
armholes  are  trimnu-d  with  white  lace.  Waistband  fastened  with  a 
bew,  and  coat  sleeves  of  poplin. 

2.  Walking  dress  for  a  young  lady :  short  dress  of  cloth,  long 
waterproof  cloak,  simply  scalloped,  and  bound  with  black  velvet. 
The  collar,  cuffs,  and  l.qMjls  of  pockets  are  also  of  velvet.  Felt 
hat,  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  a  long  gauze  veil. 

594  and  595. 

Pincushion  Covers  in  Venetian  and  Point  Lace. 

No.  594  is  worked  with  lace  braid  and  the  following  stitches  : 
point  de  Cordova,  Venetian  bars,  point  d’ Anvers,  Sorrento  bars, 
Sorrento  wheels,  point  de  Bruxelles,  and  Antwerp  edging. 

No.  595  is  worked  in  Venetian  point,  as  clearly  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion. 

596. — Table  Napkin  Ring. 

Materials :  Wire  and  beads. 

This  napkin-ring  is  made  of  a  piece  of  covered  wire  33  inches  in 
length,  the  ends  of  which  are  twisted  together  so  as  to  form  a  ring  ; 
round  this  ring  wind  a  very  fine  brass  wire,  thickly  threaded  with 
small  glass  beads ;  then  bend  it  into  coils,  as  shown  in  illustration, 
so  as  to  form  8  scallops  on  each  side,  fastening  the  points  whore  the 
coils  touch  each  other  with  white  thread.  Into  each  of  these  coils 
work  a  wheel  of  small  and  long  steel  beads.  For  this  purpose,  begin 
by  fastening  a  thread  to  one  of  the  coils,  thread  on  to  it  4  small 
steel  beads,  and  join  by  an  overcast  stitch  to  the  beaded  wire,  con¬ 
cealing  the  thread  between  the  beads;  then  thread  again  4  small 
steel  beads,  and  so  on  till  the  outer  circle  of  beads  is  completed. 
At  the  end  of  this  row  pass  the  thread  through  the  first  2  beads  of 
the  next  division,  thrcail  i  long,  i  small,  i  long  steel  bead,  catch  the 
thread  in  the  middle  of  the  next  division,  pass  the  needle  through 
the  last  long  bead,  take  up  i  small  and  1  long  bead,  and  so  on  till 
,thc  row  is  completed.  In  the  middle  of  the  inner  bead-ring  fasten  a 
flat  round  steel  bead  or  button.  • 

597  and  398.  —  Corner?  in  Point  Lace  and  Guipure  d’Art. 

These  corners  will  be  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  No.  597  is 
worked  in  point  lace.  No.  598  in  guipure  d’art.  The  diflerent 
stitches  are  so  clearly  shown  in  our  illustrations  that  further  descrip¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary. 

599  and  600. — Designs  fob  Antimacass.abs,  &c. 

These  patterns  are  very  pretty  and  simple  for  antimacassars,  cou- 
vrettes,  &e.  No.  599  is  straight  netting,  darned  in  well-raised  spots, 
so  as  to  form  diamonds.  No.  600  is  slanting  netting,  darned  in 
each  square,  as  shown  in  illustration. 
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Mesdamf.s  Le  Boutilliee,  1*5,  Oxford  Strf,et,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  foe  thb 
Needlework  Desionb  on  these  Pages. 


601  to  604. — Handkerchief  Box. 

JWatf rials ;  Cardboard,  wadding,  green  satin,  white  silk,  cord,  green 
ribbon,  purse  silk. 

This  box  is  of  cardboard,  lined  with  scented  wadding  and  white 
quilted  silk.  Tlie  outside  is  coveral  with  green  satin.  It  consists 
of  a  square  box  4  inches  long  and  *  inches  deep.  The  lid  should 
have  a  rim  1  inch  deep,  made  to  close  over  the  box.  Line  the  whole 
of  the  inside,  l)oth  box  and  lid,  with  white  wadded  silk,  quilted  in 
8<piaresj  cover  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  white  calico,  the  sides 
and  the  top  with  green  satin,  and  sew  a  green  silk  cord  on  the  edges 
of  the  outside,  and  a  white  silk  cord  on  the  edges  of  the  inside.  On 
the  top  of  the  lid  put  a  flat  cushion,  also  covered  with  green  satin, 
and  ornameut  the  rim  with  a  pleating  of  green  satin  ribbon  and 
guipure  lace,  headed  with  a  strip  of  sealloped  embroidery.  Over 
the  cushion  place  a  square  piece  of  embroidered  net,  trimraetl  round 
with  guipure  et'ging  three-quarters  of  au  inch  wide.  Illustration, 
60*  gives  a  design  for  the  centre;  illustrations  603  aiid  604  designs 
for  the  corners  in  full  size.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  fasten  a  ring 
covered  with  ci-ochet  in  green  purse  silk,  and  a  bow  of  green 
ribbon. 

605  to  607. — Embroidered  Work-bag. 

This  work-bag  is  made  of  cardboard,  lined  with  grey  silk,  and 
covered  outside  with  strips  of  embroidered  ribbon  and  pleating  of 
black  velvet.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  cardboard  15  inches  long  and  11 J 
broad,  and  cover  it  on  one  side  with  grey  silk  ;  then  take  *  pieces 
of  grey  ribbon  *J  inches  wide  and  iij  inches  long,  and  work  on 
these  with  coloured  silk  in  satin  stitch,  given  in  illnstrations  Nos. 
605  and  607.  Wlien  the  embroidery  is  finished,  line  the  ribbon 
with  stiff  muslin.  The  velvet  fulling  in  the  middle  is  *  inches  wide, 
that  on  the  sides  4  inches  wide,  and  these  arc  gathered  up,  and 
rounded  off  at  the  ends.  Lay  the  work  and  the  velvet  over  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cai-dboard,  covering  the  joins  with  coloured  silk  cord. 
Now  make  a  bag  of  grey  silk  1*  inehes  in  depth,  and  fasten  tho 
lower  etlge  into  the  cardbottrd,  a  little  full,  di-aw  up  the  top  with 
cord.  For  the  handles  take  *  pieces  of  ribbon  i*^  inches  long, 
and  wide,  work  a  pattern  on  them,  line  them  with  thin  card- 
boaial  covered  with  silk,  and  stitch  them  on  to  the  cardboard. 


Lastly,  sew  a  ruche  of  grey  ribbon  round  the  top  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  bag,  and  put  a  bow  of  ribbon  at  each  end. 

608  and  609. — Penwiper  in  form  op  a  Poppy. 

The  poppy  peniviper  is  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  the  stamens  of 
the  dower,  which  constitute  the  real  penwiper,  are  of  black  wool. 
Cut  out  6  pieces  of  thick  paper  according  to  Fig.  1  on  diagram 
sheet,  then  cut  1  *  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth  from  the  same  pattern, 
rather  larger.  Paste  a  piece  of  red  cloth  on  either  side  of  each 
piece  of  paper,  pink  the  tslges,  and  work  the  little  line  of  points 
inside  the  edge,  acconling  to  illustration  609,  with  red  in  point 
ICusse,  as  well  as  the  long  stitches  at  the  lower  end  of  each  leaf. 
Then  adjust  the  leaves  so  that  3  arc  outside  and  3  inside ;  the  inner 
ones,  crossing  tho  outer  ones,  aVc  fastened  together  at  the  bottom. 
The  stamens  are  made  of  a  thick  hunch  of  threads  of  black  wool, 
and  sewn  inside  the  dower.  The  poppy  head  consists  of  a  small 
woollen  ball,  covered  with  close  crochet  in  green  wool,  and  on  the 
top  of  this  a  star,  crocheteil  in  black  wool,  is  fixed  with  long  single 
stitches  in  black  wool,  attaching  a  wire  3  of  4  Inches  long  to  the 
head.  This  wire  is  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  dower  at  tho 
lower  opening,  where  it  is  wound  thickly  round  with  green  wool,  to 
form  the  stalk.  The  calyx  is  made  of  green  Shetland  wool ;  each 
division  begins  with  a  row  of  6  chain ;  leave  the  first  stitch,  and 
crochet  5  double  stitches ;  crochet  3  double  stitches  into  the  5,  then 
bcgiii  on  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  stitches,  and  crochet  5 
double  stitches ;  crochet  4  rows  round  this  centre,  increasing  at  each 
end  of  the  leaf.  Join  the  3  calyx  leaves,  and  fasten  them  to  tho 
poppy  (see  illustration),  place  a  small  piece  of  wadding  underneath 
each  division  iu  order  to  give  it  the  required  shape, 

610. — Vandyke  Boeder  in  Berlin  Wool  Work  and  Beads. 

This  design  is  applicable  to  hangings  for  corner  brackets,  window- 
scat  cushions,  mantelpieces,  small  round  tables,  &c. 

The  ground  is  in  maroon -coloured  wool,  worked  in  cross-stitch ; 
the  design  is  in  grey  beads  of  difterent  shades ;  the  pattern  may 
also  be  worked  entirely  iu  wool,  in  any  colours  that  may  be 
preferred. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


L’Espimncc.  ParJ.  Pridham.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  1 8,  Ilanover- 
square.) — A  brilliant  valze,  arranged  pianoforte-wise,  of  moderate 
difficulty. 

Les  Hallehardiers.  Marche  charactiristique.  Par  Edwin  M.  Lott. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry.) — Very  showy  and  effective. 

A  Rural  Wedditvy.  By  W.  Mason.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — Avery 
pleasing  and  tuneful  pianoforte  piece  for  players  of  moderate  ability. 

Ninette.  By  George  Calkin.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.)— A  graceful 
and  elegant  morccau  do  salon.  Mr.  Calkin  ranks  high  as  a  classical 
composer. 

The  England  and  B'alcs  Quadrilles.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — A 
lively  and  dansante  set.  Wo  can  most  cordially  recommend  them  for 
the  coming  festive  soiuson,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  loss  than  sixteen 
popular  English  and  VVelsh  airs.  One  of  their  smallest  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  a  capital  coloured  map^of  England  and  Wales,  which  serves  as 
a  title-iKige. 

The  Batch  on  the  Rhine.  By  Joseph  Warren.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.) — An  excellent  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  war  song,  “  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.” 

The  Marseillaise  Hymn.  Germania  (Des  Dentschen  Vaterland.) 
(Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — Two  very  brilliimt  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  national  airs  for  tho  pianoforte.  The  first  is  probably 
the  most  familiar ;  tho  latter  is  stated  to  be  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wounded  German  soldiers. 

L’ Eclair.  Galop  do  concert.  Par  B.  Ronville.  (Weippert  and  Co., 
a06.  Regent-street.)— Full  of  spirit  and  brilliancy. 


Stars  of  the  Season.  Waltzes.  By  W.  C.  Levey.  (Weippert  and 
Co.) — A  very  pleasing  set  of  waltzes,  nightly  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  by  tho  clever  musical  director  of  that  establishment. 
Tho  title-page  is  admirably  illustrated  by  photographic  likenesses  of 
tho  most  eminent  stars  of  tho  Italian  operatic  stage. 

Only  to  Know.  Written  by  Rea.  Composed  by  Alfred  Plumpton. 
(Weippert  and  Co.) — One  of  the  right  sort  of  ballads — the  poetry  full 
of  feeling,  and  tho  music  tender,  simple,  and  expressive. 

The  Ebb  and  Flow.  Ballad.  Words  by  Rea,  music  by  Alfred 
Plumpton.  (Weippert  and  Co.)— Mr.  Plumpton  possesses  those  great 
requisites  for  a  ballad  composer,  melody  and  simplicity,  and  his 
coadjutor  has  no  occasion  to  conceal  his  or  her  cognomen  under  a 
nom-de-plume.  The  words  are  full  of  feeling  and  originality. 

Boosey’s  Miniature  Operas.  No.  i,  “Rigoletto;”  No.  *,  Verdi; 
No.  3,  “La  Sonnambula;”  No.  4,  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor;”  No.  5, 
“Norma;”  No.  6,  “ Martha.”  (London  and  New  York:  Boosey  and 
Co.) — These  miniature  operas  are  extremely  useful,  being  well  got  up 
and  well  printed.  Although  of  a  small  size,  the  clearness  of  tho  pages 
renders  tho  miniature  operas  charming  evening  companions,  and  their 
low  price  brings  these  operatic  gems  within  the  reach  of  all.  Each 
opera  includes  the  whole  of  the  airs,  duets,  trios,  &c.,  and  contains  an 
illustration  of  tho  principal  scene  in  each  opera. 

I  Gave  my  Love  a  Little  Rose.  Song.  By  G.  T.  Chester;  the 
music  by  Comyn  Vaughan.  (London:  Boosey  and  Co.,  *8,  Ilolles- 
street.) — A  charming  song,  words  and  music  alike  good,  an  easy  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  within  a  moderate  compass  of  voice. 
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flower-sticks,  strong,  straight,  and  very  light.  As 
an  esculent.  Polygonum  Sieboldi  resembles  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  Japan  in  much  the 
same  way  that  we  deal  with  asparagus.  It  is  held  in 
high  esteem  in  Japan,  though  it  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
way  to  ordinary  dining-tables. 

Christmas  decorations  and  adornments  are  now  occu- 


THE  plant  Polygonum  Sieboldi  here  illustrated  was 
introduced  into  England  with  a  view  of  providing 
a  new  vegetable  dish  for  English  tables.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  plant,  of  exceedingly  robust  habit  of  growth.  It 
is  strictly  herbaceous,  and  forms  a  closely-compactcd 
cluster  of  stout  stems,  and  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
looks  like  a  closely-compressed  bundle  of  purple  canes. 


POLYGONUM  SIEBOLDI. 


The  leaves,  which  fill  out  the  head  of  the  plant  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  which  are  densely  crowded  like 
the  stems,  are  of  a  full  grass-green  colour  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  side  branches  and  the  leaf-stalks  are  green, 
with  patches  and  blotches  of  rose-red.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  A  strong 
tuft  such  as  we  illustrate  will  grow  ten  feet  high, 
and  forms  an  admirable  subject  for  a  sub-tropical  garden. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  grows  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
soil-  In  winter  it  is  cut  down,  and  forms  admirable 


pying  many  ot  our  readers.  The  illustrations  of  dried 
flowers  imported  by  Messrs.  D.  Radclyffe  and  Co.,  of 
High  Holborn,  show  a  new  class  of  church,  house,  and 
personal  ornament.  These  wreaths  ol  flowers  are  com¬ 
posed  of  blossoms  in  their  natural  colours.  We  select 
these  specimens  for  illustration,  as  showing  the  form 
of  wreath  most  suitable  at  this  season.  Messrs.  Rad- 
clyffe  have  an  immense  variety  of  bouquets,  ferns,  rare 
bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers  with  and  without  handles, 
crosses,  crowns,  and  anchors,  immortelles  crosses, 
wreaths  and  bunches  of  all  colours  of  immortelles^ 
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(jymnostachys  Pearce! ,  illustrated  on  this  page,  is  a 
deciaed  improvement  on  the  well-known  Gymnostachys 
VerschafFelti,  the  markings  of  the  leaves  being  of  a  much 
brighter  colour,  and  the  habit  more  compact  and  vigo¬ 
rous.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
for  this  sketch  of  a  most  beautiful  foliage  plant. 

In  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-grounds  all  planting 
should  be  finished,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  and  soil 
permits.  Any  alterations  should  be  forwarded  during 
frosty  weather  by  wheeling  in  soil  and  manure  over  the 
hard  walks.  The  wind  has  now  stripped  the  leaves  of  all 
trees  ;  none  should  therefore  be  left  to  blow  about,  but 
should  be  collected,  conveyed  to  the  shrubberies,  and 
there  dug  in.  «  All  walks  should  be  kept  well  rolled,  all 
edgings  should  be  neatly  cut,  and  edges  of  beds  and 
borders  well  trimmed.  Where  beds  are  left  empty,  they 
should  be  roughly  dug  and  left,  unless  rough  digging  is 


Hedges  of  hawthorn  or  others  that  are  deciduous 
should  now  be  pruned  or  trimmed,  and  in  doing  so  take 
care  that  the  hedge  is  formed  wider  at  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  In  fact,  hedges  should  taper  to  single  shoots, 
and  in  young  hedges  the  line  of  shoots  should  be  cut 
first  to  a  uniform  height,  and  then  every  other  one  should 
be  cut  lower.  Lateral  shoots  break  out  most  abun¬ 
dantly  just  below  the  places  to  which  the  leading  shoots 
are  cut  back,  and  if  these  were  all  shortened  to  the  same 
level  tlic  hedge  would  be  more  crowded  at  tliat  particular 
place  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  cut  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  lateral  shoots  may  be  produced  lower 
down.  Composts  must  now  be  prepared  by  turning  and 
mixing.  Number  sticks,  tallies,  shreds.  See.,  should  be 
got  ready  in  bad  weather.  Snow  must  be  swept  away 
from  walks  and  dislodged  from  trees  likely  to  break 
under  the  weight. 


GYMNOSTACHYS  PEARCEI. 


objected  to.  Small  beds  should  be  neatly  dug,  but  not 
hoed  and  raked.  The  object  of  rough  digging  is  to 
allow  of  its  being  mellowed  by  the  weather,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  edges  should  not  look  as  neat  as  in 
the  glorious  summer  time. 

Hardy  roses  should  be  pruned  now,  as  they  will  push 
more  vigorously  than  if  left  till  the  sap  is  rising  in  the 
spring  ;  but  if  any  roses  are  required  to  bloom  later 
than  others,  their  pruning  ought  to  be  deferred  till  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoots  has  pushed  a  little  in  spring, 
for  the  sap  will  flow  towards  the  extremities  without 
much  exciting  the  buds  situated  near  the  base ;  but  if 
the  shoots  were  now  shortened  the  sap  would  be  wholly 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  buds  left  below,  and 
they  would  consequently  push  much  earlier.  This  remark 
applies  to  trees  and  shrubs  generally. 


In  the  kitchen  garden  wheel  manure  on  to  all  parts 
requiring  it  during  frosty  weather,  when  the  ground  is 
hard  and  will  not  suffer  from  the  wheel  of  the  barrow. 
This  manure  should  be  diligently  turned  and  worked 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  before  being  dug  into  the 
ground,  and  it  is  advisable  to  put  this  manure  into  the 
bottom  of  trenches  where  root  crops  are  to  be  grown 
rather  than  used  for  surface  dressing. 

In  wet  weather  all  indoor  work  should  be  got  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  nothing  should  hinder  completion  oi 
work  in  finer  weather — thus,  pea-sticks  should  be  cut 
and  sorted  into  lengths,  tied  in  bundles,  and  placed  under 
cover  ready  for  use.  Tallies  should  be  prepared  and 
pointed,  to  be  afterwards  written  on  with  the  names  of 
seeds  sown  or  crops  planted. 

Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  those  beans  which  are  a 
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during  aamp  weathei,  usually  ini',  sp-'-  n. 

When  fire-heat  is  but  little  useu  watering  will  leldoin 
be  necessary,  and  it  nuist  be  given  only  when  absolutely 
wanted,  more,  of  course,  to  the  growing  plants  than  to 
those  which  are  comparatively  dormant, 
r  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  must  be 

watered  very  sparingly.  Give  air  at  every 
-  favourable  opportunity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  shutting  up  as  soon  as  the  tein- 
perature  out-of-doors  begins  to  fall  in  the 
afternoon.  Cleanse  the  foliage  from  dust 
and  the  pots  from  moss.  Pick  out  and 
destroy  all  insects.  Remove  plants  that 
n/h  have  done  flowering,  and  replace  from  the 
>» '  ^  pits  with  others  coming  into  bloom. 

In  planting  fruit-trees  prepare  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  trees,  and  let  them  be 
as  wide  at  bottom  as  they  are  at  top,  and 
^  rather  deeper  at  the  sides  than  at  the 


little  above-ground,  to  protect  them  from  being  tossed 

about  by  the  wind  ;  draw  the  earth  close,  and  see  that 

no  cavity  is  formed  that  would  hold  water  about  the 

stem.  Finally,  earth  up  celery  on  dry  days  -,  if  the  soil 

be  heavy  add  some  light  and  dry  next  the 

plants,  placing  it  against  them  with  the 

hand.  Protect,  by  means  of  straw,  from 

frost,  or  by  hoops  and  mats,  or  a  thatched 

roof  that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  ac- 

cording  as  the  weather  is  fine  or  the  con- 

trary.  ' 

Blanch  endive  in  succession,  protect 
■with  flower-pots,  take  up  some  and  plant 
in  sheds  or  frames. 

Cover  Jerusalem  artichokes  with  litter, 
and  take  them  up  as  wanted  for  table. 

Protect  onions  from  frost,  and  pick  them 
over  in  wet  weather.  Place  a  frame  over  mr 

a  portion  of  the  parsley  if  severe  weather  /  V 

prevails,  or  cover  with  plenty  of  litter. 

Sow  a  succession  of  peas,  and  trap  all  'jl 


COITFURE  OF  DRIED  FLOWERS. 


THW  WREATH  OF  DRIED  FUOWERS. 


THICK  WREATH  OF  DRIED  FLOWERS, 


mice  near  the  spot.  Sow  radishes  in  light  soli  ^ 
on  a  sheltered  border,  and  cover  at  night  with  ^ 
litter,  removing  and  replacing  this  daily. 

The  Greenhouse. — It  is  desirable  that  this 
spot  should  be  kept  as  gay  and  brilliant  as 
possible,  for  at  this  season  little  floral  beauty 
is  to  be  seen  out-of-doors.  Pits  and  frames 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  useful  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  greenhouse ;  but  the  plants  so  furnished 
having  been  forwarded  in  more  or  less  heat,  are  not 
well  adapted  for  the  cool  temperature  that  would  be 
suitable  at  this  season  for  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  many  of  which  require  no  artificial  heat  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  air  of  the  house  is  kept  some  degrees 
above  freezing-point.  But  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  plants  requiring  more  heat,  the  temperature  at 
night  should  be  about  45  degrees,  although  in  severe 
weather,  rather  than  employ  fire-heat,  the  temperature 
may  fall  to  40  degrees,  not  lower,  rising  to  50  or  55 
degrees  in  the  day.  A  covering  of  frigi-domo  will 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  to  a  great  extent,  and  fire- 
heat  to  that  extent  may  consequently  be  dispensed  with. 
Endeavour  to  obtain  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere 


middle.  All  bruised  rootlets  should  be  cut 
clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  Plant  as  soon 
after  removal  as  possible,  and  as  deep  in  the 
ground  as  the  trees  were  before.  Spread  out 
the  fibres,  and  introduce  the  soil  carefully  among 
them.  Do  not  allow  it  to  be  thrown  in  so  as  to 
reverse  their  proper  position.  Water  in  order 
to  wash  the  soil  into  the  cavities  among  the  roots. 
Standard  trees  should  be  staked  when  planted,  and  all 
newly-planted  trees  should  be  mulched  if  possible  before 
winter.  Early  in  the  month  is  the  best  time  for  re¬ 
moving  and  planting  pears,  apples,  plums,  and  cherry 
trees,  with  a  view  of  bringing  them  quickly  into  good 
bearing  condition. 

In  good  soil,  where  they  are  apt  to  grow  too  much 
to  wood,  this  is  a  very  beneficial  proceeding ;  and  in 
bad  subsoils  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  placing  the 
roots  in  a  better  position  for  penetrating  the  better  top¬ 
soil. 

In  planting  wall-trees  let  the  stems  be  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  wall,  otherwise  in  growing  they  would 
press  against  it. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
(dy  balloon  post.) 


Paris,  Noveiukr. 

^l^IIE  siege  of  Paris  has  now  lasted  two  months.  It 
X  has  certainly  given  the  lie  to  all  previsions.  What 
fears  were  entertained  at  first !  Paris  without  prome¬ 
nade  !  Paris  surrounded  by  500,000  Prussians  who 
never  take  their  boots  off!  Paris  crowded  with  sick 
and  wounded  !  Paris  forced  to  feed  badly,  to  be  spar¬ 
ing  of  water,  and  not  knowing  where  to  discharge  its 
sinks !  Paris  unquiet,  agitated,  nervous  !  Why  epidemics 
will  be  sure  to  break  out  and  spread  with  unheard-of 
intensity.  Will  it  be  pestilence  or  cholera  ?  or  some 
new  and  nameless  malady  ?  And  one  waited,  shudder¬ 
ing  with  anguish.  Well,  Paris  never  enjoyed  better 
health.  Were  it  not  for  small-pox,  which  we  had 
before,  and  of  which  there  is  a  slight  recrudescence,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  what  flourishing  health  we  besieged 
are  enjoying.  There  is  nothing  like  /a  misere  to  thrive 
upon,  as  Figaro  has  it. 

We  go  to  bed  at  half-past  ten,  we  get  up  at  six  ;  we 
go  to  drill  every  morning,  and  occasionally  spend  a  night 
on  the  ramparts ;  not  much  to  do,  no  hard  work,  and 
above  all,  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  air,  and  sunshine — all 
this  is  most  excellent  for  the  constitution.  W  e  can’t  be 
said  to  eat — we  devour.  It  is  a  very  curious  symptom 
to  observe  :  Parisians  have  never  had  such  an  appetite 
as  since  they  have  had  to  be  put  upon  rations.  Ah ! 
dear  friends,  how  hungry  one  gets  in  a  besieged  city  ! 
I  believe  it  is  because  one  thinks  about  it.  Who  of  us 
ever  troubled  himself  about  the  menu  of  his  dinner  ? 
Such  details  were  left  to  host  or  housekeeper.  Now  we 
can’t  pass  by  a  butcher’s  shop  without  breaking  the  tenth 
commandment  and  coveting  the  sirloin  of  beef  or  leg  of 
mutton,  of  which  so  small  a  portion  will  fall  to  our  share. 
The  epicier  in  whose  windows  such  neat  rows  of  bright 
tin  boxes  are  displayed,  appears  to  us  an  angel  come 
down  upon  earth.  What  mysteries  of  the  gastronomic 
science  these  same  tin  boxes  may  contain,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  tell ;  but  we  are  not  particular  ;  so  long  as 
things  look  nice  and  don’t  taste  too  bad,  we  are  content 
to  eat  without  analysing. 

We  have  become  reconciled  to  feed  upon  the  noblest 
conquest  of  man.  We  take  horsemeat  for  our  pot-au- 
feu,  our  stews  and  our  roti,  and  now  we  are  beginning 
to  think  of  tasting  donkey  and  mule — in  fact,  Noah’s  ark 
complete  will  fall  under  our  butchers’  knives,  and  our 
stomachs  are  ready  to  put  up  with  it  all.  And  then, 
what  good-humour  !  what  buoyant  spirits  !  Paris  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  wit  and  gaiety.  The  evenings  were 
beginning  to  be  long  and  dull,  and  by  universal  agree¬ 
ment  concerts  have  been  got  up  and  theatres  re-opened. 
Every  Sunday  we  have  the  popular  concerts  of  M.  Pas- 
deloup,  and  the  room  is  always  crowded. 

The  Thekre  Fran9ais  re-opened  its  long-closed  doors 
on  the  26th  of  October,  with  a  matinee  litter aire  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wounded.  The  house  was  full  to  crush¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  what  our  petits  creves  were  wont  to 
call  a  brilliant  audience,  but  it  was  a  g(ad  audience  ;  dark 


toilets,  as  dark  for  the  female  as  for  the  male  part  of  the 
population  ;  but  under  these  simple  dresses  beat 
hearts  animated  by  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  charity 
and  patriotism.  The  meeting  was  almost  wholly  taken 
up  by  xhc  conference  of  M.  Legouve.  His  first  thoughts 
were  for  the  absent.  “  The  unhappy  ones,”  said  he,  “  are 
they — the  absent !  .  .  .  We,  no  doubt,  suffer,  but  we 
act — we  struggle  ;  but  they  !  What  torture  !  Lonely, 
idle,  ever  straining  their  ears  towards  Paris  to  catch 
some  sign  or  token  of  deliverance.  .  .  .  They  are  in 
France,  and  yet  seem  to  be  in  exile.  The  letters  they 
receive  from  us  but  half  reassure  them.  We  were  safe 
and  well  when  we  wrote — are  we  so  still  when  they 
read  our  missives  ?” 

M.  Legouve  ended  by  drawing  a  remarkable  picture 
of  Paris  in  its  present  state;  it 'was  perfectly  true,  and 
very  comforting.  The  orator  trusts  in  the  future,  and 
his  trust  rests  upon  the  general  state  of  affairs,  and 
especially  the  aspect  of  the  city,  fully  armed  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  resistance.  “Ah!”  cried  he,  “Paris  has  a 
right  to  call  herself  the  heart  of  France  ;  it  is  her  heroism 
that  has  produced  such  a  miracle.  I  am  indignant  when 
I  hear  any  one  say  Paris  looks  sad.  Paris  sad  1  I  never 
thought  it  so  beautiful !  Yes,  the  present  Paris,  sur¬ 
rounded,  blockaded,  imprisoned,  without  railways, 
without  theatres,  without  gas,  and  laid  waste  all  around 
by  its  own  hand,  like  a  widow  cutting  off  her  hair  in 
sign  of  mourning,  such  a  Paris  seems  to  me  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  in  its  gayest  fete  days — more  brilliant  even 
than  in  those  incomparable  months  of  the  Exhibition, 
when  she  gave  such  cordial  hospitality  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  upon  her  destruction  I  For  then  she  showed 
only  her  splendour  and  genius,  but  now  she  exhibits 
that  which  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  wonders 
of  industry  and  science — her  soul  !” 

When  the  conference  was  over,  one  scene,  entitled 
Pour  les  Blesses,  was  played  by  the  actors  and  actresses 
of  La  Comedie  Fran9aise — that  is,  by  the  best  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  world — but  the  want  of  appropriate 
costumes  and  mise-en-scene  was  much  felt — as  much, 
indeed,  by  the  actors  themselves  as  by  the  audience. 

Lastly,  Madlle.  Agar  sang,  or  rather  said.  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise  with  her  usual  spirit  and  pathos.  Those  firm 
and  tender  accents  never  leave  a  French  public  un¬ 
moved,  and  deafening  applause  filled  the  house  after  the 
concluding  stanza,  which  the  inspired  artiste  recites 
on  bended  knees. 

Next  week  we  are  to  have  more  theatricals,  with  all 
the  prestige  of  scenery  and  costumes.  The  theatre  of 
La  Porte  St.  Martin  announces  a  representation  of  Tar- 
ttffe,  preceded  by  a  conference  of  M.  Lapommeray  upon 
Tartujfe  et  Bismarck.  And  the  Cirque  Napoleon  is  also 
soon  to  be  re-opened.  The  Thekre  Lyrique  and 
many  others  are  expected  to  follow  their  example,  so, 
you  see,  we  are  not  any  more  likely  to  die  of  ennui  than 
to  perish  by  famine  ! 

A  Garde  Mobile. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  the  after-season  has  thus 
far  provided  such  opera-goers  as  are  in  town  with 
a  reclMuffe  of  the  well-known  fare,  alternating  between 
the  chif-d' oeuvres  of  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Mo^iart, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Verdi.  The  only  semblance  of  a 
novelty  to  record  was  the  appearance  of  Madlle.  Leon 
Duval,  from  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  who  made  her 
debut  on  the  operatic  boards  (having  previously  acquired 
some  repute  here  as  a  concert  singer)  in  the  role  of 
Rosina  in  H  BarUere,  and  obtained  a  suce'es  (Testime, 
her  second  impersonation  being  the  heroine  in  Gou¬ 
nod’s  Faust.  Madlle.  Trebelli-IJettini,  decidedly  the  best 
lyric  contralto  of  the  present  day,  has  appeared  as 
Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni,  the  only  drawback  to  an  other¬ 
wise  perfect  performance  being  the  unavoidable  transpo¬ 
sition  of  the  music,  which  Rossini  wrote  for  a  mezzo- 
soprano.  The  management  acts  judiciously  in  not 
neglecting  to  avail  itself  of  Madlle.  Tietjens’  exceptional 
powers  to  bring  forward  those  two  masterpieces  of  the 
great  classicists,  Beethoven  and  Cherubini,  Fidelia  and 
Midea ;  still  with  all  this  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask. 
Where  are  our  promised  novelties  ? 

The  Haymarket  seems  to  have  taken  a  fresh  lease  of 
life — superabundant,  vigorous,  and  perennial.  Sheridan’s 
capital  comedy  of  The  Rivals,  at  first  announced  for 
only  a  few  nights,  has  been  played  for  several  successive 
weeks  on  account  of  its  continued  attraction  ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at,  for  at  no  other  house  in  London 
can  these  genuine  sterling  plays  of  our  great  English 
dramatists  be  witnessed  in  such  perfection,  Buckstone 
himself  being  the  life  and  soul  of  his  excellent  little 
company,  which  revolves  round  him  as  a  firm  centre, 
with  his  merry,  genial  humour  and  a  certain  placid  self¬ 
contentment  that  seems  to  diffuse  itself  on  all  around, 
while  long  years  of  practice  have  imparted  to  him  in  its 
utmost  perfection  the  desirable  gift  of  the  ars  celare  artem. 
The  production  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  new  and  original  fairy 
comedy.  The  Palace  ^  Truth,  was  completely  successful. 
The  admirable  petite  comedy  of  Uncle's  Will  is  the  very 
perfection  of  a  piece  well  though  slightly  constructed ; 
brilliant  and  epigrammatic  in  dialogue,  and  inimitably 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  {nee  Madge  Robertson). 

At  the  Adelphi  the  re-appearance  of  the  popular 
favourite,  Madame  Celeste,  has  been  a  prodigious  suc¬ 
cess.  The  run  of  The  Green  Bushes,  in  which  she  sus¬ 
tained  her  original  character  of  Miami  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  her  old  dramatic  force  and 
intensity  of  expression,  was  considerably  extended,  and 
the  drama  only  finally  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  The 
Flmvers  of  the  Forest,  another  of  the  well-known 
Adelphi  dramas. 

The  Opera  Comique,  a  new  theatre  built  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  an  unusual  style  of  elegance,  was  opened  by 
Madlle.  Dejazet,  the  renowned  artiste  from  the  The.atre 
des  Folies,more  recently  known  as  the  Theatre  Dejazet, 
Palis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  Madlle.  Dejazet 
is  an  actress  of  the  highest  celebrity,  which  she  well 
merits  by  the  exquisite  grace  and  finish  of  her  acting. 


Madlle.  Dejazet  proceeds  to  Hungary  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  her  London  engagement. 

At  the  Gaiety,  Herold’s  Zanipa,  after  by  far  the 
longest  run  it  has  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
country,  has  given  place  to  the  work  of  another  and  yet 
more  successful  French  composer — the  Fra  Diavolo  of 
Auber,  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  tuneful  operas. 

At  the  Queen’s  the  only  change  to  record  is  the 
alternation  with  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of 
other  of  the  great  works  of  the  immortal  bard.  Othello 
was  the  first  revival,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  of  course,  in  the 
leading  part. 

At  the  Olympic  another  of  the  stories  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dickens  has  been  dramatised  by  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday, 
Little  Nell;  or,  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  To  say  that  a 
work  has  been  produced  at  the  Olympic  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  management  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  completeness  as  regards 
scenery  and  stage  effects,  while  as  for  what  some  are 
still  old-fashioned  enough  to  consider  the  principal  part 
— the  acting  —  we  need  only  mention  that  the  old 
grandfather  has  for  his  representative  Mr.  G.  Belmore, 
whose  pathos  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  style  of  the 
late  Robson,  while  the  parts  of  Quilp,  Dick  Swiveller, 
and  Little  Nell  are  impersonated  by  Messrs.  Clarke, 
David  Fisher,  and  the  inteiesting  young  actress  Florence 
Terry,  as  a  voucher  for  its  being  a  performance  well 
worth  the  witnessing.  The  amusing  burlesque  of  Paul 
and  Virginia  continues  to  be  the  afterpiece. 

At  the  Royal  Alfred  Theatre  another  version  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  beautiful  historical  romance  has  been 
brought  out  under  the  title  of  Kenilworth ;  or,  the  Gentle 
Amy  Robsart.  Miss  Sarah  Thorne  sustains  the  part  of 
the  heroine. 

The  Princess’s  has  revived  the  military  vaudeville  of 
The  Pretty  Girls  of  Stilberg,  in  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster  sustains  his  original  part  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  Royalty  has  superseded  the  burlesque  of  The 
Stranger,  Stranger  than  Ever,  by  a  new  legendary  bur¬ 
lesque  by  R.  Reece,  Esq.,  on  the  fertile  subject  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  W :alth  is  still  in  the  ascendant 
as  the  piece  de  resistance,  as  is  the  favourite  and  success¬ 
ful  comedy  of  The  Two  Roses  at  the  Vaudeville,  where  a 
new  burlesque  called  Elizabeth,  written  by  Mr.  Fentan, 
proves  an  additional  attraction. 

At  the  Holborn  the  famous  sensational  drama.  The 
Odds,  with  its  thrilling  railway  accident  and  powerful 
acting,  has  lost  none  of  its  favour  with  the  public. 

The  v'inter  concerts  are  now  beginning  to  be  greatly 
in  vogue. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  shilling  operas  on  general 
days,  and  a  choice  selection  of  classical  music  on  Satur¬ 
days,  afford  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  each  separate 
style  of  music. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  begun  well. 
The  night  of  their  re-opening  being  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Beethoven,  the  programme  was  selected  entirely 
from  his  compositions. 


Dec.  I,  1870.] 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  bo  addressed— 

.  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Exolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwwnan's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
tho  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
aud  state  what  Songs,  <S;c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  tho 
Songs,  4c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Book.s,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
bo  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  S77,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  Tho  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

1057.  Jeanie  has  a  lady’s  riding  whip  (rhinoceros  skin),  silver 
mounted.  Offers  received. 

1058.  Julia  is  anxious  to  purchase  November,  1S67,  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  Will  give  tho  full  price.  Address 
with  tho  Editor. 

1059.  M.  A.  has  two  pair  of  worked  slippers  to  dispose  of ;  one  pat¬ 
tern  No.  527  October  Magazine,  and  one  No.  583  November  Magazine. 
6s.  each. 

1060.  Marie  has  10,000  English  and  French  postage  stamps  (used). 
Wants  an  ermmo  collar. 

1061.  Adelina  Patti  jhas  a  suiierior  double-action  harp  to  dispose 
of.  A  bargain  seldom  to  be  met  with,  price  9  guineas.  Address  with 
the  Editor. 

1062.  Margaret  has  silkworms’  eggs.  Persons  having  ground 
can  make  from  £70  to  £300  per  acre  by  silk.  Open  to  offers.  Address, 
M.,  Post  Office,  Rathfamham,  County  Dublin,  Ireland.  For  particu¬ 
lars  see  advertisement. 

1063.  Salvidoka  has  two  ermine  bonnets,  a  mock-pearl  necklace 
(three  rows),  aud  wishes  for  a  black  velvet  jacket,  a  waterproof,  or  a 
black  dress. 

1064.  Grace  has  about  200  silkworms’  eggs  to  disclose  of,  also  some 
sllvci'-grey  and  partridge  bantams.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

1065.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post 
Office,  llatch,  Beauchamp  Taunton. 

1066.  Euterpe  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  pheasant  hat,  also  a  fine  block 
sti-aw  (brigand)  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  long  cock’s-tail  feathers. 
Would  exchange  for  Beethoven’s  sonatas  or  some  good  music.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1067.  Borderer  has  Limoges  point  chemisette,  also  brooch,  cross, 
and  heart  of  inlaid  tortoiseshell.  Will  exchange  for  anything  useful, 
or  open  to  offers. 

1068.  Ceres  lias  a  Bradford’s  Vowel  E  washing  machine  nearly  as 
good  as  now,  cost  £8  8s.  Open  to  offers.  Name  aud  address  with  Editor. 

1069.  Nellie  wants  Chambers’  Magazine  in  exchange  for  Cassell’s, 
also  the  Enolisiiwo-man’s  Domestic  in  exchange  for  Belgravia. 

1070.  S.  A.  K.  has  two  pearl-coloured  cashmere  Indian  burnous, 
one  embroidered  richly  in  white  floss  silk,  the  other  ei|nally  hand¬ 
somely,  in  the  same’shade  os  material.  Value  653.  each.  Never  worn. 

1072.  Bessie  has  two  knitted  white  thread  veils,  one  crystal  scent 
bottle  with  silver-mounted  top,  one  pale  blue  silk  gauze  scarf,  four 
good  sable  tails,  one  tatted  neck-ribbon,  none  of  which  are  much 
worn.  Would  take  an  upper  petticoat  not  much  worn,  or  material  to 
make  one,  grey  or  purple. 

1073.  Seagull  makes  tatted  edgings,  4c.  Patterns  sent  for  stamped 
envelope.  Manuscript  copies  of  songs  by  Claribel  and  others,  post 
free,  8d.  each.  Can  send  list.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post  Office,  Ex¬ 
mouth,  Devon. 

1074.  B.  E.  has  a  handsome  coral  ring  set  in  gold,  very  nice  ostrich 
feather,  a  blue  or  a  brown,  a  heron’s  wing,  grey  and  white,  or  several 
pretty  songs  (names  on  application),  to  offer  in  exchange  for  S.  W.’s 
125  peacock’s  feathers. 

Lavinia's  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  tho  adver¬ 
tising  columna. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  tho  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  tho 
Editor  op  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


NOTICE. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  will  be  begun 

FRIEND  FRITZ. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAVTEB. 

By  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Authors  of  “  The  Great  Invasion,” 

“  The  Conscript,”  “  Waterloo,”  4c. 

The  January  Number  will  likewise  contain  an  Exquisite  Lithograph 
of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  probable  Leader  of  Fashion  in  Europe, 
and  tho  favourite  Lady  of  her  Court. 

Included  in  tho  January  Number  will  also  bo  a  Large  Coloured 
Pattern  showing — A  Now  Idea  for  a  Limcheon  or  Occasional  Cloth, 
Embroidered  in  Rod  Marking  Cotton  upon  Damask.  A  Cloth,  worked 
in  this  manner,  and  according  to  the  directions  given,  has  the  prettiest 
effect  imaginable. 

Other  Novelties,  as  usual  with  the  commencement  of  a  New  Volume 
of  tho  Exglisiiwom.an’s  Domestic  Magazine,  will  be  seen  in  the 
January  Number  of  tho  New  Volume. 


Robin  Ad.ur  upon  Ch.aussures.—“  Although  I  am  a ‘lover  of  grace 
and  elegance,’  as  much  as  the  gentleman  who  writes  under  that  title 
can  possibly  be,  I  confess  I  cannot  share  in  his  admiration  for  low 
shoes  and  sandals.  They  are,  I  own,  very  suitable  to  wear  in  the  house 
with  a  ndgligd  costume,  and  for  that  purpose  are  becoming  fashion¬ 
able  ;  but  with  a  dress  or  promenade  toilet,  I  think  we  may  go  far 
before  we  meet  with  anything  superior  to  the  plain  demi-high  button- 
boot  now  so  much  worn.  Such  a  hotline,  if  made  of  delicate  black 
kid,  will  suit  any  foot,  pretty  or  otherwise;  but  the  style  of  chaussure 
advocated  by  A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  must  be  very  trying 
to  any  but  a  well-shaped  foot.  Speaking  personally,  if  there  is  one 
style  of  chaussure  I  admire  above  another  it  is  a  demi-high  button- 
boot  of  black  satin  or  silk,  fitting  tho  foot  very  accurately,  and  with 
Louis  XV.  heels  two  inches  high.  A  hottino  so  made  is  extremely 
elegant  and  ladylike,  and  for  a  small  foot,  or  one  rather  long  and 
narrow,  I  know  of  no  foot  covering  tliat  looks  more  distingud.  As 
your  fashion  correspondent  observed,  ‘In  town  the  plain  boot  of 
satin  de  laine  matched  with  tho  toilet  is  most  ladylike;  or  perhaps 
wo  should  prefer  to  all  others  tho  tight-fitting  black  satin  boot,  with 
high  heels,  than  which  nothing  makes  tho  foot  look  smaller  and 
prettier.’  Bronze  boots  generally  attract  admiration,  but  to  my 
mind  are  rather  too  fascinating  for  ordinary  wear.  Shoes  of  kid, 
bronze  kid,  silk  or  satin,  with  a  largo  satin  rosette  on  the  instep,  are 
well  suited  for  indoor,  and  even  occasionally  for  promenade  wear,  and 
look  very  coquettish  on  a  small  foot.  I  noticed  on  a  fashionable 
promenade  the  other  day  many  styles  of  boots ;  those  seemed  in  tho 
best  taste  which  were  made  demi-high  and  to  button,  tho  forepart 
being  quite  plain,  without  toecaps,  buckles,  bows,  or  such  abomina¬ 
tions.  Rosettes,  though  not  suitable  for  boots,  give  a  nice  finish  to  a 
•hoe.  Patent  leather  shoes  and  Balmoral  boots,  however  neatly 
made,  are  too  heavy-looking  for  a  lady’s  chaussure.  I  am  an  admirer 
of  .high  heels  both  for  bottines  and  shoes.  The  heel  should  bo  as 
high  as  a  Lady  finds  she  can  walk  on  with  comfort.  Two  inches  is  a 
good  medium  height.  I  prefer  a  small  Louis  XV.  heel  to  any  other 
shape.  I  can  assure  Bronze  Boots  I  have  seen  fair  Parisiennes  walk 
with  case  on  heels  quite  three  inches  high.  In  Paris  this  summer 
most  dldgantes  seemed  to  think  really  high  heels  de  rigueur.  French 
ladies  take  a  much  greater  pride  in  their  chaussure,  and  wear  generally 
more  stylish  boots,  than  my  fair  countrywomen.  The  best-made  French 
boots  and  shoes  are  made  straigUtcr  in  tho  forepart  than  with  us,  thus 
making  the  chaussure  fit  better  across  tho  joints  and  allowing  more 
freedom  to  tho  toes.  They  liavc,  too,  a  certain  quiet  stylish  finish  I 
seldom  see  in  goods  of  English  make.  The  above  remarks  ore  tho 
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rcsulU  of  a  few  observations  made  while  strollinj;  through  the  world 
of  fashion  here  and  abroad.  Individual  taste  in  matters  relating  to 
dress  differs  considerablv.  Those,  however,  who  differ  from  me  in 
other  points  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that,  mnch  as  we  may  dislike 
any  mode,  as  soon  as  it  beeomes  general  it  is  the  best  taste  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  and  that  any  lady  who  aspires  to  bo  really  elegant 
cannot  do  better  than  let  her  ehaussure  be  like  herself,  stylish  yet 
ladylike,  fashionable  yet  not  fast.  P.S. — It  is  a  very  good  plan  for 
ladies  unaccustomed  to  walk  on  high  heels,  but  who  wish  to  adopt 

them,  to  have  the  heels  of  each  pair  of  boots  as  ordered  a  shade 
highei  than  the  last  pair.  By  this  means  they  may  gradually  accustom 
themselves  to  walk  with  ease  on  heels  of  considerable  elevation. 

A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  writes — “  In  continuation  of  my 
last  letter,  penned  before  the  issue  of  your  October  number,  permit 
me  to  thank  A  Susceptible  Bachelor  for  so  readily  complying  with 
my  suggestion  that  he  should  again  address  yon  on  the  sandal  question, 
and  to  assure  him  that  I  second,  with  very  great  pleasure,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  ladies  who,  during  the  last  month,  have  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  appear  out-of-doors  in 
sandalled  shoes.  Bronze  Boots,  I  am  glad  to  notice,  is  aware  how 
very  becoming  this  style  of  ehaussure  is,  and  has  resolved  to  wear 
sandals  in  the  house  at  all  events.  I  hope  that  ere  long  she  may  be 
induced  to  display  them  out-of-doors  also,  and  that  other  ladies  will 
follow  her  good  example.  1  join  A  Bachelor  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  very  many  young  ladies  will  come  forward,  and,  in  your  widely- 
circulated  columns,  favour  us  with  their  real  opinions  on  this  question, 
as  I  feel  sure  that  the  subject  has  only  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
ventilated  to  lead  to  the  long-desired  reform  in  female  ehaussure.  I 
agree  with  A  Bachelor  that  a  lady  is  not  properly  sandalled  unless 
the  ribbon  or  elastic,  after  crossing  over  the  instep,  is  passed  com¬ 
pletely  round  the  ankle  twice.  Ribbon  sandals  are  certainly  very 
pretty,  but  they  are  liable  to  come  untied  and  trail  at  the  wearer’s 
heels  or  throw  her  down,  a  disadvantage  which  does  not  attach  to 
elastic  sandals.  The  latter,  however,  should  not  bo  too  narrow,  or 
less  in  width  than  what  is  called  ‘  six  cord.’  I  quite  agree,  also,  that 
the  effect  of  sandals  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  lost  over  coloured  stockings. 
Tnose  of  pure  white,  whether  of  very  fine  cotton,  lisle  thread,  or  silk 
are  mnch  to  be  preferred,  though,  perhaps,  hose  of  very  pale  pink  silk 
may  occasionally  be  allowed.  I  think,  also,  that  for  ind(X)r  wear  small 
rosettes  and  sandals,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  shoe,  might,  now  and 

then,  be  adopted  with  advantage  as  a  plea-sing  variety.  For  instance, 
bronze  shoes,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  worn  with  small  rosettes 
and  elastic  sandals  of  the  same  colour  over  white  open-worked  silk 
stockings,  would  have  a  very  charming  effect.  Others  might  be 
similarly  trimmed  with  crimson.  Black  kid  or  morocco  shoes  would 
be  much  improved  by  being  thus  ornamented,  and  especially  would 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  be  desirable  for  ball  shoes,  the  white  sandals 
of  which  can  hardly  be  seen.  I  may  here  remark  that  if ,  as  I  trust, 
sandalled  shoes  again  become  universal  for  morning  wear  in  the 
house,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  same  time  will  be  brought  about 
the  abolition  of  the  odious  ball-room  boots  and  the  substitution  of  the 
neatly-sandalled  slippers  of  bl.ack  or  white  satin  which  used  to  be, 
and  I  trust  will  ere  long  again  be,  de  rigueur  in  evening  dress.  I 
concur  with  A  Bachelor  in  wishing  that  ladies  could  be  generally 
induced  to  be  photographed  in  sandals.  Their  portraits  would  bo 
mnch  more  charming.  How  elegant  and  attractive  are  the  portraits 
of  young  girls,  which  one  often  secs  taken,  thus  attired !  A  Bachelor 
alludes  to  the  caricatures  of  Phiz  and  the  gracefuUy-sandalled  young 
ladies  so  ably  sketched  by  Leech.  I  would  similarly  refer  to  Tenniel, 
who,  in  some  of  the  illustrations  to  Shirley  Brooks’s  Oordian  Knot, 
has  depicted  his  heroine  sandalled  in  the  most  piquant  manner.  But 
I  must  not  presume  upon  your  kindness  or  encroach  further  on  your 
space.  'The  discussion  has  now  been  well  started,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
vigorously  carried  on  by  those  fair  ladies  whose  charms  and  attrac¬ 
tions  I  greatly  desire  to  promote.” 

Mabel  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  inquiring  of  Fanny  the  name 
of  the  powders  recommended  by  her  friend,  whom  she  alludes  to  in 
this  month’s  Conversazione.  If  Fanny  wiU  kindly  oblige,  Mabel 
will  inquire  of  some  of  her  relatives,  several  of  whom  are  medical  men, 
what  the  supposed  bad  effects  would  produce  on  the  constitution. 
Please  ask  Fanny  to  state  the  exact  name  of  them,  and  where  they 
are  to  be  purchased ;  and  Mabel,  who  is  afflicted  in  a  similar  way,  wiU 
try  their  effects  and  will  give  all  particulars  in  a  forthcoii.ing  number. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  Annie  where  she  can  get  gloves  to  wear 
whilst  dusting  a  drawing-room ;  and  how  mnch  would  they  cost  ?  She 


takes  y’s  in  kid  gloves,  so  what  size  should  yon  think  she  ought  to 
have  ?  [Old  kid  gloves  would  be  the  best  to  wear,  neatly  mended  and 
buttoned.]  Also  where  she  could  get  one  of  those  nightcaps  that  the 
Silkworm  spoke  about  some  little  time  bock ;  sho  wants  to  know 
about  the  nicest  cheap  nightcap.  Can  you  tell  Annie  at  all  about  the 
price?  [Mrs.  S.  Jay,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street.  Price  is.  Od. 
each.]  Will  the  Editor  help  Annie  in  aslight  difficulty  ?  Shohaslatcly 
mot  a  lady  older  than  herself  out,  and  she  wants  to  know  which  should 
bow  first  [The  younger  lady  bows  first]  when  meeting  in  the  street 
the  elder  or  younger  lady  ?  And  are  you  supposed  to  bow  to  all  the 
ladies  you  meet  at  picnics,  &c.  ?  [Yes.] 

A  Subscriber  to  the  E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  for  a  pattern  of  tablecloth  border  in 
wool  work.  [We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request  shortly.] 
In  answer  to  Hum-Pum  in  the  Conversazione,  I  can  recommend  Dr. 
Locock’s  lotion  for  thickening  the  hair,  as  I  have  used  it  myself.  It 
is  prepared  only  by  T;  Standring  and  Son,  i,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  in 
bottles  at  zs.  and  4s.  The  lotion  is  rubbed  well  into  the  head  at  night 
and  washed  in  cold  water  in  the  morning. 

H.  J.  S.  will  be  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazino  if  he  will  inform  her  of  the  name  of  a  good 
poulterer  [Apply  to  Smithers,  opposite  Cannon-street  Station]  who 
would  give  a  good  price  for  any  kind  of  poultry.  Also  in  what  way 
she  can  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  Co-operative  Stores  in  Long  Acre,  and 
the  address  ?  [Only  through  friends  in  the  Civil  Service.] 

Chilblains. — Fanny  having  seen  Pearlie’s  hints  for  a  perfect 
cure  for  chilblains,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  wishes  to  know  if  the  elder  wine  she  speaks  of 
is  made  from  the  flower  or  the  berry  of  the  elder  ?  If  Pe arli  e  would 
kindly  send  the  receipt  for  making  the  wine,  Fanny  would  feel  greatly 
obliged.  As  the  time  of  year  has  now  passed  for  making  it,  could  she 
say  where  the  wine  could  be  purchased  ? 

Avice  would  bo  very  thankful  if  the  Editor,  or  any  one,  would 
kindly  tell  her,  through  the  “  Conversazione,”  what  she  could  use  to 
make  her  eyebrows  and  lashes  grow  darker.  They  are  so  light  as  quite 
to  spoil  her  appearance,  and  she  objects  to  darkening  them  artificially, 
but  would  be  indeed  grateful  to  any  one  who  could  tell  her  how  to  do 
it  naturally  and  permanently.  Avice  begs  earnestly,  and  will  look 
anxiously  for  an  answer  to  her  appeal  in  an  early  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine.  She  is  encouraged  in  her  hope  of  somebody’s  being  able  to  help 
her  by  seeing  so  many  questions  of  the  same  kind  so  courteously  and 
kindly  answered  in  the  “  Conversazione.”  Will  anybody  also  kindly 
tell  Avice  if  it  is  possible  for  a  young  lady,  who  has  no  opportunities 
whatever  of  going  into  society,  and  whose  home  circle  is  not  the  most 
refined,  to  acquire  a  ladylike  and  self-possessed  manner,  and  what 
means  she  must  use  to  do  so  ? 

India  has  sent  for  one  of  Ada’s  mignardise  antimacassars,  and  is 
exceedingly  pleased  with  it ;  it  looks  like  lace,  the  work  is  good,  and 
price  most  reasonable  (7s.  6d.)  India  thinks  that  any  lady  making 
purchases  for  a  bazaar,  or  her  own  use,  would  not  fail  to  bo  satisfied 
were  she  to  give  Ada  an  order. 

P.  C.  C.  begs  to  inform  O.  M.  H.  that  he  would  not  care  to  have 
any  of  the  goats  otherwise  than  by  exchange. 

IIazelwood  would  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  informing  her  of  a  good  place 
to  send  a  cashmere  square  shawl,  which  she  has,  to  be  folded  and 
draped  in  the  fashionable  way,  with  tassels  attached ;  and  what  would 
bo  the  cost  of  the  same.  [Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co. ;  from  £1  Is. 

From  Showler  Woodroffe,  4,  High-street,  Homcastle,  to 
S.  T.  —  “  In  reply  to  your  query  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  as  to  where  North’s 
reading  easel  can  be  purchased,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
them  in  stock,  and  can  forward  them  to  any  part  of  the  country,  upon 
receipt  of  cash  for  the  amount.  References  to  the  first  houses  in  the 
country.  Two  qualities  are  made.  The  408.  easel  has  a  bronzed 
(pointed)  stand  and  varnished  arms,  w  ith  rosewood  table.  The  50s. 
one  has  an  electro-bronzed  iron  stand,  bronze  twisted  brass  tube  pillar, 
lacquered  brass  arms,  and  mahogany  table.  Either  is  fitted  with  the 
patent  joint,  so  tliat  the  table  can  be  firmly  and  instantaneonsly  fixed 
in  any  position  whatever,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
a  book-rest,  music-holder,  fire-screen,  table,  what-not,  Ac.  The  easels 
are  delivered  in  London,  Birmingham,  or  Homcastle.  A  charge  of  2s. 
is  made  for  the  packing-case,  for  which  a  P.0.0,  is  handed  upon 
receipt  of  the  returned  case. 

Pansy  would  be  mnch  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  toll  her  anything 
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to  turn  brown  hnir  a  littlo  more  tho  fasbionablo  colour.  Soda-water 
has  been  recommended,  but  it  does  no  Rood  or  else  acts  too  slowly. 
Pansy  wants  something  that  will  really  turn  her  hair  a  pretty  colour 
and  quickly.  Can  tho  K  liter  suggest  anj-thing  ?  [Constantly  washing 
the  head  in  strong  soda  and  water  will  redden  tho  hair,  but  as  red 
hair  is  going  out  of  fashion  wo  advise  Pansy  to  keep  her  pretty  brown 
locks  as  they  are.] 

A.  W.  H.  asks—"  Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inquire  through 
your  valuable  Magazine  where  I  can  have  some  carte -de-visites  taken 
off  one  I  hold,  as  I  have  heard  that  there  are  some  photographers  in 
London  who  do  them  very  cheap  ?  If  you  would  kindly  insert  tho 
above  at  once,  as  tho  season  is  so  far  advancing,  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged.”  [Apply  to  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  no,  Regent- 
street.] 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier;  1*5,  Oxford-street,  beg  to  announce 
the  following  price  list  of  articles  suitable  for  Christmas  presents,  also 
Christmas  trees: — Very  pretty  little  work-bags,  made  in  Panama 
eanviis  and  trimmed  with  different  coloured  silks,  price  zs.,  3s.,  4s., 
and  ss. ;  note-cases,  in  same  stylo  of  work  and  at  same  prices;  gentle¬ 
men’s  shaving-cases,  prettily  worked  on  kid,  8s.  6d.  and  103.  6d. ; 
braces,  in  every  kind  of  pretty  patterns,  on  satin,  silk,  and  canvas, 
most  richly  embroidered,  from  los.  6d.  to  21s. ;  smoking-caps,  on 
Java  canvas  and  worked  in  silk,  price  83.  6d.,  richly  embroidered  on 
velvet  in  silk  and  gold  bullion,  at  18s.  6d. ;  ditto,  all  gold  embroidery, 
25s.  and  303. ;  cigar-cases,  very  pretty  Christmas  and  Now  Year  gifts, 
price  53.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  15s.,  i8s.  6d.,  and  zis. ;  very  pretty  portrait- 
stands  with  embroidery,  in  carved  wood  or  gilt  (very  nice  way  of 
sending  carte-de-visite  to  friends);  very  elegant  mouchoir-cases,  in 
different  coloured  quilted  satins  ornamented  with  point  lace,  los.  6d. 
and  15s. ;  ditto,  richly  embroidered,  from  25s.  to  403. ;  cushions,  in  tho 
most  elegant  and  newest  style,  in  Panama  canvas,  coloured  satins,  and 
tassel  fringe,  all  complete  for  presents,  at  30s.,  handsome  and  rich 
embroidered  ditto,  in  either  Breton  or  broderie  au  passe,  price,  com¬ 
pleted  in  handsome  trimmings,  £4  and  iJ5 ;  banners,  of  tho  same  class 
of  work,  from  503.  upwards;  bamboo  work-baskets,  in  all  sizes,  hand¬ 
somely  trimmi'd  with  Panama  work  or  satin,  63.,  8s.,  los.,  15s.,  and 
21S. ;  work-tables  (Louise),  in  bamboo  or  gilt,  trimmed  with  satin  and 
point  lace,  at  50s.,  60s.,  and  80s.,  or  in  Breton  work  and  embroidery, 
from  6o8.  to  icos. ;  toilet  cushions,  very  tastefully  trimmed  in  point 
lace,  Cluny,  and  embroidery,  from  3®-  upwards ;  tho  “  Eclipse  ”  cosy, 
i8s.  6d. ;  “Eclipse”  footstool,  153.;  tho  round  brioche  cushions,  in 
rich  bright  colours,  price  20s.  A  largo  stock  of  new  and  pretty 
slippers,  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  works,  from  2s.  6d.  to  21s.  Wo 
have  given  special  attention  to  our  pretty  and  most  extensive  stock  of 
Christmas  knickknacks,  consisting  of  penwipers,  flags,  surprises,  small 
scent  sachets,  Ac. 

I’ol’PY  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  toll  her  if  pink  is  a 
good  colour  for  a  young  lady  with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  a  pale 
but  rather  sallow  complexion,  and  if  not,  what  would  bo  ?  [Blue.] 
Green  and  violet  do  not  suit  her.  Also  if  tho  hair  is  still  worn  high, 
and  what  is  tho  most  fa.shionablc  stylo  of  wearing  tho  hair  ?  [In  high 
twisted  chignon.] 

Can  tho  Silkworm,  who  gives  us  so  much  useful  information  and 
knows  how  to  do  everything  so  nicely,  tell  Ciiloe  how  to  make  a 
pillow  for  making  lace  on  ?  [Lace  pillows  are  made  of  chopped  straw 
covered  with  canvas  and  green  trimming,  or  silk  for  very  smart  ones. 
They  must  bo  very  hard,  and  are  not  worth  tho  trouble  of  making,  as 
they  can  lie  bf)Ught  complete  for  53.,  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Soho  Bazaar, 
Oxford-street.] 

Gift  Books. — A  charming  gift  book  for  a  young  or  old  lady  is 
Vccton’s  Book  of  Needlework.  Tho  price  is  7s.  6d.,  and  it  contains 
npw.ards  of  600  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  every  kind  of  fancy 
work. 

Hair  for  Hunting. — If  Katie  has  plenty  of  her  own  hair  let 
her  gather  it  all  front  and  back  up  high  on  her  head,  tie  it  securely, 
and  divide  it  into  three  portions,  plait  each  piece  in  three,  and  wind 
it  round  and  round  tho  head  until  all  is  secured  with  long  hairpins. 
If  frisottes  are  inserted,  take  care  to  tie  them  in  with  the  hair ;  if 
made-up  plaits  arc  worn,  thread  them  all  on  a  strong  galloon  ribbon 
and  tie  them  in  with  tho  natural  hair,  then  twist  the  natural  hair 
round  the  tie,  and  insert  a  long-toothed  but  plain  comb  through  all, 
and  wind  the  plaits  round  tho  comb  until  all  is  fixed.  Use  long  hair¬ 
pins.  By  this  means,  if  an  end  breaks  loose,  it  cannot  bo  lost,  but  it 
is  safest  to  wear  a  net  over  false  hair.  Tho  Melton  hunt  ing  hat  is 
the  bast  and  newest,  and  is  fixed  by  its  perfect  fit  and  an  clastic  band. 


Blue  Beard  would  be  obliged  by  anybody  being  so  kind  as  to  state 
in  tho  Magazine  the  price  of  NiooU’s  boots  and  the  glove-fitting 
corsets,  and  which  of  the  last-mentioned  is  best.  [ist.  Boots,  153.  to 
2is.  2nd.  Glove-fitting  corset,  8s.  to  158.  3rd.  Improved  glove¬ 
fitting.] 

Adelaide  will  be  glad  if  the  Editress  will  inform  her  in  next 
month’s  Magazine  if  the  inclosed  is  the  proper  way  of  making  charpie  ? 
[Yes.]  And  if  in  packing  it  would  spoil  it  to  be  much  compressed  ? 
[No.] 

The  Gardener^s  Magazine  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
tho  Rosy  Pampas  Grass : — “  Tho  rosy-flowered  jiampas  and  the  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  pampas  were  in  their  days  of  extreme  newness  introduced 
to  our  readers  with  the  same  promptness  and  discretion  ns  we  have 
always  observed  in  our  notices  of  new  plants.  As  to  the  rosy  pampas, 
however,  wo  were  not  particularly  sanguine,  and  said  tho  least  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  we  might  not  favour  the  sale  of  a  plant  which 
might  prove  to  be  less  desirable  than  tho  cheaper  and  commoner  one 
already  in  cultivation.  It  is  high  time  to  record  that  the  rosy  pampas 
is  a  glorious  thing ;  in  growth  and  contour,  of  course,  it  agrees  with 
tho  silvery  pampas,  but  tho  plumes  are  of  a  bright  purplish  rose- 
colour,  which  shows  up  well  above  the  great  fountain  of  green  leaves, 
and  in  the  sunshine  gleams  with  a  quite  metallic  lustre.  These  re¬ 
marks  apply,  however,  to  tho  best  form  of  tho  rosy  pampas,  for  them 
are  several,  tho  result  simply  of  the  plants  having  been  raised  from 
seed.  Now,  those  who  would  plant  the  rosy  pampas  would  do  well  to 
proceed  in  this  wise.  In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  large  mature  plants,  instead  of  obtaining  mere  mites  in 
pots.  In  tho  second  place,  go  to  a  nursery  and  choose  your  plants 
while  they  are  in  flower,  and  have  them  carefully  lifted  and  sent  home, 
and  of  course  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the  most  care¬ 
ful  manner.  A  good  bed  of  substantial  loam  on  a  well-drained  foun¬ 
dation,  with  all  tho  light  and  air  of  the  free  heaven,  are  the  only  con¬ 
ditions  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  tho  pampas  grass.  Not  alone, 
however,  should  the  rosy  pampas  bo  purchased  now,  but  the  silvery 
pampas  also. 

Harmonie  writes — "I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  last  number  that  you 
propose  issuing  a  now  volume  on  figure-training.  I  shall  look  for  it 
w  ith  impatience,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  long  in  making  its  appear¬ 
ance.  I  am  also  pleased  with  Robin  Adair’s  letters,  both  on  this 
and  on  tho  high-heel  question.  On  this  latter  topic  I  think  he  has 
adopted  the  only  reasonable  method  of  finding  out  whether  high  heels 
are  the  objects  of  torture  which  some  people,  writing  from  theoi’y 
only,  wish  them  to  be  thought.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  his  de¬ 
light  on  finding  that  ho  could  actually  walk  on  heels  which  were  even 
i.iorc  than  two  inchesin  height,  and  that  even  easily.  Noram  I  surprised 
that  his  feet  look  neater  than  in  his  own  ‘  clumsy  foot-gear ;’  this  is 
just  what  I  have  wished  to  see,  a  littlo  of  this  clumsiness  removed  from 
gentlemen’s  ‘foot-gear.’  Robin  Adair  has  expressed  tho  interest 
ho  feels  on  tho  subject  of  tight-lacing.  I  should  bo  glad  to  hear  of 
his  carrying  experiments  into  this  subject  also;  this  is  a  matter  which 
would  occupy  longer  time,  but  Robin  Adair  seems  to  conduct  his  ex¬ 
periments  on  so  methodical  a  principle  os  to  give  considerable  value  to 
his  opinions.” 

Flirting  Tom  must  indnse  his  card  with  real  name  and  address 
before  we  can  admit  him  to  tho  Conversazione. 

A  Subscriber  has  nearly  finished  the  point-loce  banner  screen,  th  i 
pattern  of  which  was  given  in  October,  and  it  looks  very  beautiful. 
Could  a  pattern  bo  given  in  a  number  of  the  Magazine  for  a  ptnnt-lace 
flounce,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep  ?  [A  flounce  will  be  given 
shortly.] 

A  Lady  having  a  most  valuable  recipe  for  preserving  the  hair  and 
strengthening  it,  is  willing  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forward  to  theii 
addresses.  Tenns,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stomped 
and  addressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  nevci 
been  known  to  fail,  Indies  are  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trilling  cost,  without  the  risk  ot 
n.sing  deleterious  drugs. 

Blue-Eyes  wishes  to  know  if  Silkworm  can  tell  her  of  a  receipt 
for  removing  the  stain  of  pear-juice  from  a  green  muslin  dress. 
[Silkworm  does  not  know  of  any  remedy  that  will  not  also  remove 
tho  green  colour.]  Which  does  Silkworm  think  the  best  to  dance  in, 
boots  or  shoes?  Tho  latter  she  think  are  rather  apt  to  slip  off, 
[Boots.]  Are  gilt  heels  proper  for  a  ball-room  ?  [No.]  Is  it  con¬ 
sidered  proper  for  two  young  la<lies  to  be  very  friendly  with  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  broken  off  his  engagement  with  their'sister  with- 
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out  any  apparent  cause,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  family  are  rather 
cold?  [Certainly  not.]  Blue-Etes  fears  she  is  very  troublesome 
with  her  questions  this  time,  but  she  hopes  Siekwoem  will  answer 
them. 

E.  P.  C.  B.  writes — “  I  am  staying  with  friends  for  a  short  time  who 
take  your  Magazine,  which  has  greatly  interested  me.  Having  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  England  for  a  few  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  the  practice  of 
ladies  spurring  their  horses.  I  was  taught  to  ride  at  the  ago  of  six  or 
seven  years,  and  have  pa^^scd  some  months  in  most  of  the  English 
counties  and  Wales,  and  thought  from  what  I  have  observed  among 
my  family  and  friends  that  the  use  of  spurs  even  for  men  was  obsolete, 
and  that  they  now  only  wear  them  (following  many  ancient  customs) 
as  an  ornament.  I  am  grieved  when  I  read  remarks  from  A  Couxtey- 
MAX,  Squire,  Martixgale,  ic.,  worthy  of  the  barbarous  ages.  Horse 
exercise  is  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  life,  and  has  been 
ever  since  I  learned  to  ride,  but  my  ardour  has  been  damped  when  I 
read  of  these  faithful  animals,  willing  to  contribute  to  our  pleasure 
and  eiyoying  the  exercise  equally  with  us,  being  thus  tortured.  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  November  Magazine  one  lady  uses  her  influence  against 
spurs.  S.  T.,  like  most  refined  women,  loves  her  horse,  and  no  human 
being  possessing  God’s  gifts  of  devotion  and  aflcction  can  help  loving 
his  horse  or  any  creature  that  serves  him.  If  he  bo  devoid  of  grati- 
tude,  the  sooner  he  is  swept  from  the  earth  the  bettor.  Wo  thank 
you  very  much  for  S.  T.’s  letter;  it  has  brightened  us  up  like  sunshine.” 

CouxTRYMAX  says — “  I  have  just  shown  the  Squire’s  letter  in  your 
present  number  to  my  wife,  on  her  return  from  a  ride.  She  says  she 
dislikes  the  spike  spur  because  the  point  is  so  easily  broken  and  is 
bad  to  mend.  She  wears  her  habit  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  her 
foot,  but  the  inside  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  allow  her  to  use  her  spur 
without  difiiculty,  as  she  has  had  occasion  to  do  this  afternoon.  As  to 
the  bit  with  which  a  lady  should  ride,  a  Hanoverian-Pelham  is  the 
best,  but  it  requires  very  light  hands ;  the  bit  to  be  used  depends  on 
what  the  horse  is  as  well  as  the  rider.  For  ordinary  riding,  nothing  is 
better  than  a  bridoon  and  plain  curb  bit,  with  a  Cambridge  port. 

J.  H.  informs  Mabixa  that  after  cutting  the  wool  for  ball  fringe  she 
must  hold  it  over  boiling  water  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Peaee  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  or  any  of  her 
filends  of  the  Englishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazixe  would  tell  her 
where  she  could  obtain  Cluny  thread  for  making  pillow  lace,  also  the 
unbleached  thread  for  the  fashionable  Nankeen  lace  ?  [Of  Mesdames 
Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street.]  Some  information  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  patterns  pricked  would  bo  gratefully  received  by 
Pearl.  [Mrs.  Mitchell,  Soho  Bazaar,  will  prick  patterns  for  you.] 
Coral  Earrixgs  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Exglisuwomax,  and  would  be  so  thankful  for  the  following  infor¬ 
mation: — I.  Can  she  get  Thomson’s  corsets  made  to  fit  her,  as  she 
has  broad  shoulders,  a  small  waist,  and  is  rather  short-uaisted  just  at 
the  small  of  the  back,  so  orthodox  stays  would  not  fit  her.  z.  If  she 
cannot,  which  is  the  best  kind  to  have  ?  She  would  like  them  with 
the  extra  holes  for  lacing  at  the  waist,  and  where  are  they  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  P  [Thomson’s  stays  may  be  had  of  all  good  drapers,  but  they  do 
not  make  single  pairs.]  She  Uves  in  Chester-place,  S.W.,  and  would 
like  to  know  of  some  place  near.  3.  The  Silkworm  some  time  since 
mentioned  cork  stays.  Are  they  made  to  order  ?  Where  ?  and  the 
price  ?  [Stephen  Dixon,  maker,  of  all  drapers  by  order.]  Coral  Ear¬ 
rixgs  would  be  most  thankful  for  answers  in  the  next  number.  She 
would  also  be  so  glad  and  grateful  if  the  Editor  would  tell  her  where 
she  could  buy  a  birch  rod.  She  has  three  little  brothers  to  teach,  and 
they  arc  so  despairingly  naughty  she  wants  to  whip  them  and  see 
whether  it  will  do  them  as  much  good  as  she  well  knows  it  did  her 
when  she  was  little,  and  often  whipped  soundly  twice  a  day.  [A  few 
twigs  from  a  new  garden  broom  are  quite  severe  enough  in  appearance 
and  strength  for  any  little  child,  however  naughty.] 

Nimrod  says— “I  cannot  agree  with  the  Squire,  that  a  single-pointed 
spur  is  the  most  useful  one  for  ladies.  It  may  suit  ladies  who  wear  a 
long  habit,  and  delude  themselves  that  no  one  can  tell  they  wear  a  spur 
(I  can  always  tell  if  a  lady  wears  a  spur).  And  as  to  ladies,  mounted 
or  dismounted,  leaving  the  boots  uncovered,  it  is  the  only  safe  way  for 
a  lady  to  be  dressed  for  riding.  The  reason  many  ladies  wear  long 
habits,  is,  they  know  nothing  about  riding,  or  they  have  been  told  so 
and  so  is  the  fashion,  or  the  tailor  said  so ;  lastly,  they  have  no  riding- 
trousers  on,  dress  boots,  or  such  rubbish.  Now  for  an  instance  of  the 
danger  of  long  habits :  a  lady  last  season  was  out  with  the  hounds 
near  Windsor ;  she  was  thrown  at  a  fence,  and  might  have  met  with  u 
serious  accident  but  for  the  marvellous  docility  of  her  horse.  She 


hung  suspended  by  her  long  habit ;  fortunately  her  horse  remained 
quiet ;  two  gentlemen  extricated  her  from  her  perilous  position.  She 
has  since  always  worn  a  short  habit,  and  says  notliing  shall  induce  her 
to  wear  a  long  one.  I  hope  this  may  convince  ladies  of  the  danger  of 
wearing  long  habits,  and  wrapping  up  their  left  foot  in  its  long  useless 
folds.” 

Kittex.— The  only  clairvoyante  wo  know  of  is  Miss  Anderson, 
daughter  of  the  world-renowned  Professor  Anderson,  and  we  do  not 
know  her  whereabouts  at  present.  The  best  theatrical  journals  are 
the  Era  and  the  Theatrical  and  Musical  Beviciv,  and  possibly  either 
of  these  might  assist  you  in  finding  what  you  require. 

The  Corset. — Verxox  writes — At  page  379  your  June  number 
appears  a  communication  from  Brigiitox,  giving  an  excellent  hint  to 
the  lady  who  signs  herself  Agxes  at  page  127.  I  can  easily  fancy  a 
young  lady  when  first  subjected  to  a  stiff  corset  and  tight-laciug  being 
rather  put  about,  and  in  place  of  severe  measures  being  used  a  hand¬ 
some  dress,  or  a  nicely-made  silk  corset  of  the  size  to  which  the  lady 
may  wish  her  daughter’s  waist  reduced  to,  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  succeed.  In  a  book  lately  published,  under  the  heading  Discipline 
in  an  English  Charity  Schaol  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  is  the  following 
passage:— ‘Our  stays  were  made  of  leather,  very  long-waistcd,  and 
hard,  but  there  was  no  mercy  in  the  matter  of  lacing ;  one  of  the 
teachers  superintended  the  operation  every  morning,  for  my  lady 
would  not  suffer  the  least  stoop  or  looseness  about  the  waist  of  any  of 
us,  and  her  daughters  were  just  the  same.’  At  i)ago  320  of  your  Maga¬ 
zine  the  Editor  op  a  Provixcial  Paper  asks  for  information  on 
tight -lacing.  Is  he  likely  to  publish  any  articles  on  the  subject  ?  and 
if  so,  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
in  your  next  number  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  still  afford  room 
to  an  occasional  article  on  the  corset ;  a  Supplement  upon  it  similar 
to  the  one  now  publishing  would  have  pleased  many  of  your  readers. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  this  long  communication,  for  some  part  of 
which  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  find  a  place  in  your  excellent  Maga¬ 
zine.” 

Veritas  writes — “The  letters  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Exglishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazixe  on  the  subject  of 
tight-lacing,  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  the  laws  of 
hygiene  which  the  correspondence  displays,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  amongst  the  better-educated  class  of  your  readers,  and  I 
know  it  to  bo  the  wish  of  a  great  many  of  your  subscribers  that  you 
should,  if  possible,  give  some  chapters  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  and 
the  dire  effects  of  compression  of  the  waist.  Medical  men  recognise,  I 
think,  over  eighty  or  ninety  diseases  caused  by  tight-lacing;  the 
greater  number  tending  to  decline,  consumption,  and  several  forms  of 
uterine  disease  and  delicacy.  And  thus  not  only  does  the  perpetrator 
of  this  folly  suffer  in  her  own  person,  but  transmits  disease  and 
deformity  to  her  unhappy  offspring.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  in  this 
so-called  enlightened  age  people  should  bo  so  ignorant  of  a  sort  of 
knowledge  so  important  to  their  own  health  and  happiness,  or  that 
comparative  anatomy  should  not  be  more  frequently  taught  in  our 
schools.  Your  excellent  Magazine  is  widely  eirculated  and  popular, 
deservedly  so,  and  might  be  made  the  medium  of  enlightening  many 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  appear  so  sadly  ignorant.” 

Hair  Restorer.— In  reply  to  Constaxt  Subscriber,  I  will  send 
for  24  stamps  the  genuine  receipt  for  hair  restorer.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  very  gradually  restores  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour. 
I  have  used  it  myself  for  9  years ;  it  can  be  made  up  for  8d.,  and  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  sold  for  fis-itf .  and  10s.  6d.  Address, 
Madame  Louise,  37,  Regent’s-park-ro^^MjlV. — Advt. 

Erratum.— The  correct  address  of^^PR  Debenham  and  Freebody 
is  Wigmore-street  and  Welbeck-stree^Wavendish-square,  not  Oxford- 
street,  as  stated  in  error  in  last  number. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  and  length  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  be  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of  Eight  Pages  of  the  sizt:  of  the 
Magazine,  and  be  cliarged  Twopexce. 

The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 
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